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EDITION 


‘TH fact that a third reprint of thas complete edition of 
the Abbé Dubow’ Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonses 
has been called for withm a period of a few years 1s sufficient 
proof of the high value which 1s stall attached to the Abbé's 
observations and of the wide popularity which lus work 
still enjoys It was stated m my Preface to the first 
edition —‘The xmpreasion may be felt m many minds 
that a book written go long ago can be of little practical 
use at present, but the fact is that the Abbé’s work, 
composed as 1t was in the midst of the people themselves, 
1 of @ unique character, for 1t combines, a3 no other work 
on the Himdus combines, a recital of the broad facts of 
Hindu region and Hindu sociology with many masterly 
desorptiona, at once comprehensive and munute, of the 
te snévme of the people among whom he hved for so many 
years With any other people than the Hindus such 
& work would soon grow out of date; but with them the 
same ancestral traditions and customs are followed nowadays 
that were followed hundreds of years ago, at least by the 
vaat majority of the population’ 

Not only in India but also m the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies, as well as m several countries of Europe and 
in the United States of America, reviews and notices of 
the work have eppeared, bearing mvariable testimony to 
the conspicuous ments of the Abbé’s work I may add 
that 1t formed the eubject of the annual address of a learned 
President of the Royal Historical Society, and of the Prea- 
dential Address at an annual meeting of the Hindu Social 
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Conference by the late Mr Justice Ranade, the famous 
Mahratte Brahmin leader of Bombay , and 1t alao furnshed 
a text for some observations in an important apeech delivered 
in Bombay by the late Viceroy and Governor General of 
Inds, Lord Curzon 

What may be regarded as still more satisfactory, perhaps, 
1s that by the Indians themselves the work has been received 
with universal approval and eulogy The general accuracy 
of the Abbé’s observations has nowhere been unpugned , 
and every Indian critic of the work has paid a warm tnbute 
to the Abbé’s industry, zeal, and umpartwhty Perhaps 
I may quote in conclusion here the opmuon expressed by 
one of the leadmg Indian newspapers, The Hendu, which 
m the course of a long review of the book, remarked 
‘ft 18 umposmble to run through the immense variety of 
topics touched m this exceedingly interesting book , but 
we entirely agree with Mr Beauchamp 1n lus opinion that 
the book 1s a8 valuable to day as it ever was It contains 
a valuable collection of information on a variety of subjecta, 
includsng ceremonies and observances which might pass 
as tmfles in the eye of many an ordmary person The 
Abbé's desomption might be compared with the experience 
of the modern Hindu, who will find that while the influence 
of Enghsh education 1s effecting a quiet and profound 
change and driving the intellectual and phyaical faculties 
of the people into fresh grooves, the bulk of the people, 
whom that influence has not reached, have remamed 
substantially unaltered ance the time of the French 
‘Missionary ' 


Mannss, October, 1905 
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PREFATORY NOTE 
By tae Riast Hon F Max Monten 


Ir 1s difficult to beheve that the Abbé Dubors, the author 
of Masura, Inetstutsone et Cerémonves des Peuples de UV Inde, 
died only mm 1848 By his position as a scholar and as 
a student of Indian subjects, he really belongs to a period 
previous to the revival of Sanskrit studies in India, aa 
inaugurated by Wilkins, Sir Wilham Jones, and Cole- 
brooke I had no idea, when in 1846 I was attending 
m Pans tho lectures of Eugene Burnouf at tho College de 
France, that the old Abbe was still living and un full activity 
as Dwecteur des Missions Ltrangcres, and I doubt whether 
oven Burnouf himself was aware of his existence m Paris 
The Abbé belongs really to the eghteenth century, but as 
there 1s much to be learnt even from such men as Roberto 
de’ Nobili, who went to India in 1606, from H Roth, 
who was much consulted by Kircher in his China IUustrata 
(1667), and others, so again the eighteenth century was 
by no means devoid of emment students of Sanskrit, of 
Indian rehgion, and Indian subjects in general It 18 true 
that im our days thew observations and researches possess 
chiefly a historical interest, but they are by no means to 
be neglected They make us see how the acquaintance of 
European scholars with India began, and under what 
circumstances the first steps were taken by these pioneers, 
chiefly mussionanes, towards soquiring a knowledge of the 
ancient language of India, Sanskrit, and through 1t, towards 
gaining an acquaintance with one of the most intereating 
peoples and one of the richest and most onginal literatures 
of the world The reports sent from India by the Pare 
Courdoux (1767), and publshed by Barthélemy in the 
Memows of the French Academy, the letters of the Pere 
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Calmette (1733), and of the Pere Pons (1740), are full of 
curious information, anticipating on many pointe the later 
discoveries of Sir Wilham Jones and other members of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded in 1784 It should 
be remembered alzo that the first Sansknt grammar waa 
pubbshed at Rome in 1790 by Pachno de 8 Bartclommeo, 
four years before the death of Sur William Jones {1746-1794} 

The Abbé Dubois, though born about 1770 and there 
fore considerably the jumor of Sir Willam Jones, belonged 
by his place in the lustory of Sanskmt scholarship to the 
period that came to an end with the beginnings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, which had been founded by 
Sir Wilham Jones m 1784 Nor must it be forgotten 
that while the real revival of Sanskrit studies took place 
m Bengal, the Abbé Dubois spent the whole of hus life 
in the Dekbhan and in the Madras Presidency He was 
therefore, as may be seen by his translation of the Pancha 
tanira, under the title of Le Pantchatanira ow les cng ruses, 
Fables du Brahme Vichnou Sarma, Aventures de Para 
marta et autres contes, le tout traduit pour Ja premire 
fois, Pans, 1826, a Tamil far more than a Sanskrit scholar, 
and well acquainted with Tamil hterature, which hitherto 
has been far too much neglected by students of Indian 
literature, philosophy, and rehgion 

‘Though little 1s known of the Abbé Dubows’ life beyond 
the fact that he lved retired from the world, and retired 
even from hus fellow labourers, and a stranger, 1 would 
seem, to the researches which were carried on all around 
hum by the devoted and enthumastic scholars of Sansknt 
literature m France, England, and Germany, his principal 
book, Desersphron of the Character, Manners, and Cusioms 
of the People of India, and of thew Inetstutvone, relrgvous 
and cwil, publshed both m French and in Enghwh, has 
always contmued to be read and to be quoted with respect, 
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a8 contaiming the views of an eye witness, of a man smgu 
larly free from prejudice and of a scholar with sufficient 
knowledge, if not of Sanskrit, yet of Tamul, both literary 
and spoken, to be able to enter inte the views of the natives, 
to understand ther manners and customs, and to make 
allowance for many of their superstitious opmons and 
practices, as mere corruptions of an onginally far moie 
rational and intelhgent form of region and philosophy 
Few men who were real scholars have hitherto undertaken 
to tell us what they saw of India and its whabitants during 
a hfelong residence in the country, and im spite of the 
great opportunities that India offers to intelhgent and 
observant travellers, we know far less of the actual hfe of 
India than of that of Greece and Rome There are few 
men now left who, hke the Abbe Dubos have actually 
been present at the burning of widows, or who can give 
us, as he does, the direct reports of eye witnesses who saw 
a kong bumt with two of his queens joming hands on the 
burning pile over the corpse of ther husband In the 
south these Suttees were far leas frequent than in Bengal, 
where in the year 1817 no less than 706 cases of Suttee had 
been officially reported, and where this practice had at last 
to be put down by the law during the Governor Generalship 
of Lord William Bentinck (1825-1835), thanks chiefly to the 
active exertions and the moral influence of Ram Mohun Roy 
As a trustworthy authority on the state of India from 
1792 to 1823 the Abbé Dubow’ work will always retain 
ita value, and i its final and complete form now offered 
to the public 1t will be welcome not only to Sanskrit scholars, 
but to all who take an intelligent interest m that wonderful 
country As the Abbé went to India as a missionary, 
and was a man remarkably free from theological pre 
Judices, mussionaries in particular will read hw volume 
with interest and real advantage FMM 
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In the Library of the Madras Literary Somety and 
Auxillary of the Royal Asiatic Society may be seen, 1 
@ conspicuous position above one of the doorways, a 
striking portrait in oil colours This portrait at a diatance 
one takes to be that of some Hindu, clothed in white, 
wearing a white turban, and holding in one hand the 
bamboo staff that tradition assigns to a Hmdu pilgrm 
A closer mspection, however, shows that in realty st 19 
the portrait of a European, albeit the face 1s so tanned, 
and so furrowed with the hnes of age and thought, that 
the first umprossion that one receives of xt 18 not casily 
dispelled It 18 face that hterally speaks to you from 
the canvas The broad forehead, the well shaped but 
somewhat prominent nose, the firm but kindly mouth, 
and above all the marvellously intelligent eyes, all beapeak 
@ man of no common mould Whoever the artist was 
(and I have not been able to discover his name or the 
circumstances which led to his executimg the work), there 
can be no doubt that he has succeeded in depicting a 
countenance that 1s full of character, while as a back 
ground to his picture he has painted a low range of bare, 
rugged hills that seem to be in thorough keeping with his 
subject, and to suggest, as e kind of mspiration, the hard, 
self denying, but aolid life work of hum whose features he 
has handed down 

This portrait 1s that of the Abbé J A Dubou, a Chnstian 
Muzsionary who laboured for some thirty one years in Indie, 
striving to fulfil the task which hus sense of rehgious duty 
mpposed upon him Merely in this respect one can claim 
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for him no special mont, for the annals of Christian Missions 
im Inds are full of the names of those who spent them 
selves and were spent in the service of the Maste: His 
special claim to recognition will be found elsewhere, namely, 
in the wonderful record which he compiled of the nianners, 
customs, institutions, and ceremonies of the people among 
whom he lived and moved and had his beg for so great 
& portion of his hfe He seems to have recognized from 
the very first day of his arnval in India that Christian 
Massion work meant something more than the mere preach 
ang and expounding of the Gospel, that 1t included among 
ite chief essentials to success a long and thorough study of 
the mnermost hfe and character of the people amidst 
whom 16 was to be carried on In lus day, it must bo 
remarked, there were no royal roads to such knowledge 
There were no text books to prepare the way by their 
umtical analyses of the sacred Himdu wmtmgs Such 
knowledge had to be gamed at first hand, and by the more 
laborious (though, 1t must be confessed, more sure) method 
of personal inquiry sm atu ‘I had no sooner arrived 
wmongst the natives of Indu,’ the Abbé himeelf tells us, 
‘than I recognized the absolute necessity of gaming ther 
conhdence Accordingly I made it my constant rule to 
live as they did I adopted their style of clothing, and 
I studied their customs and methods of life in order to be 
exactly like them I even went so far as to avoid any 
dwplay of repugnance to the majority of thew peouliar 
preyudices By such ciroumspect conduct I was able to 
eusure a free and hearty welcome from people of all castes 
and ponditions, and was often favoured of thar own aword 
with the most cunous and interesting particulary about 
themselves * 

Unfortunately such details concermmg the Abbé’s per- 
tonal history ss we possess are extremely meagre His 

as 
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modesty 1s so extreme that he rarely appears in lus own 
person throughout his work, and those particulars that 
T have been able to obtain have been culled from various 
other sources—chiefly from the Madras Government 
Secretariat, from the British Museum, and from the Missions 
Btrangeres The absolute retirement of the Abbé from 
European society for a long series of years after his arnval 
in India, though 1¢ qualified lim, as was said when hw 
work first appeared, ‘for penetratmg into the dark and 
unexplored receases of the Hindu character,’ also veiled 
him 3n an equal degree from the curiosity of his readers 
Major Mark Wilks, the accomplished historian of Mysore, 
who in those days was British Resident in that province, 
in introducing the Abbe’s work to the notice of the Govern- 
ment of Fort St George, remarked ‘Of the hustory and 
character of the author, I only know that he escaped from 
one of the fusillades of the French Revolution and has 
mneoe hved amongs} the Hindus as one of themselves 

and of the respect which his irreproachable conduct in 
spires, 1t may be suffinent to state that when travelling, on 
jus approach to a village, the house of a Brahmm 1 un 
formly cleared for his reception, without interference, 
and generally without communtwation to the officers of 
Government, sa a spontaneous mark of deference and 
respect’ Subsequently, however, Major Wilks became 
much more intunate with the Abbe, and the latter speaks 
of him years afterwards in terma of great affectton as Ins 
patron and friend With regard to the circumstance 
mentioned above as having induced him to leave France 
and come to Indis, the Abbé remarked afterwards ‘It 
18 quite true that I fled from the horrors of the Revolution, 
and had I remained I should m all probability have fallen 
@ victim, as did so many of my frends who held the same 
rehgious and pobtical opmions as myself, but the trath 
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1s I embarked for India some two years before the fusillades 
referred to took place’ 

Be this as it may, I have ascertained that the Abbe 
was ordained in the diocese of Viviers in 1792, at tho 
age of twenty seven, and left France mn the same year 
He entered on his Mission work under the guidance of tho 
Missions Etrangeres On reaching India he was attachod 
to the Pondicherry Mission , and for the first few years ho 
seems to have laboured m what are now the Southern 
‘Districts of the Madras Prendency He must have quickly 
made for himself a name, for on the fall of Seringepatam 
he was specially mvited, on the recommendation, it 18 
said, of Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
to visit the capital of Mysore im order to reconvert and 
reorganize the Christian community which had been forcibly 
perverted to Mahomedanwm by Tippu Sultan Hn paveant, 
I may mention that, through the influence of the Abbé in 
Mysore, not « single priest of the Missions Etrangéres was 
persecuted by Tippu For these apostates, we learn, he 
pleaded eloquently before Mgr Champenois, the Bishop, 
and with such good effect that he once more gathered the 
lost sheep, of whom there were 1,800 m Semngapatam 
alone, into the Christian fold, and estabhahed on a per- 
manent basis the Roman Catholic Church m the provinoo 
of Mysore Of the practwal fanughtedness which guided 
ium sn his work, we may judge by two incidents that have 
been mexdentally recorded of him He met the problem 
of the poverty of the people committed to his care by 
founding agricultural colonies on the hmes that havo 
during these past few years been advocated by the Salvation 
Army and others, his principal colony bemg at Sathalh, 
near Hassan, and he used his influence to such good 
effect m preventing epidemics of small-pox by promoting 
Vaccination (then, be it remembered, a comparatively novel 
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idea) that he was afterwards granted a apeowl pension by 
the East Indian Company ‘ The hterary reputation which 
M Dubow has acqured in this country,’ wrote one of jus 
colleagues, M Mottet, in 1823, ‘18 the least of hus merits 

He has hononred and served the mission mm every way, 
and perhaps more than any one of us The Indians had 
the greatest attachment, confidence and respect for him ’ 
M Launay, in his recently pubhshed Hrstowe des Mssasons 
de PInde, remarks ‘ Among other benefits which he oon 

ferred upon his flock may be mentioned his zeal in estab 

hshing agnoultural colomes, and also mtroducing vaccma 

taon to stay the ravages of small pox, in which, m spite 
of the extraordinary tenacity of native prejudice, he 
succeeded so fully that in 1803-4 a total of 25,432 natives 
were vaccinated and registered , in memory of which the 
natives stall remember him by the title of “ Doddhaswi 

Iausyavaru,” or ‘ Great Lord” ’ M Launay adds that in 
some parte, especuliy at Karumattampatty, he 18 spoken 
of to this day as ‘the pmnce’s son, the noblest of Euro 

peans' 

For the moment let us return to the great desonptive 
work which he compiled during his hours of leisure That 
the Abbé was from the first a close observer of the people 
among whom he lived and @ keen student of therr religious 
and social institutions 1s perfectly apparent But the sdea 
of putting the results of his mvestigations into writing 
onginated, aa he telis us, ‘in consequence of notices in the 
public papers callmg for authentic documents regarding 
these people for the use of the historiographers of the 
Honourable Company engaged m wmitimg the history of 
Indian’ The ides once formed, he set to work with charac 
tenstic thoroughness, though with too much modesty he 
remarks ‘I aim not at the rank of an author, which 1s 
suited neither to my talents nor te the secluded state mn 
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which my profession confines me amongst the natives of 
the country’ He remarks further, however ‘During my 
long sojourn in Inthe I never let sp any opportumty of 
collecting materials and particulars of all sorte My in 
formation has been drawn partly from the books which 
are held in highest estimation amongst the people of India 
and partly from such scattered records as fell by chance 
into my hands and contamed facts upon which I could 
thoroughly rely But mm regard to the majority of the 
materials which I now offer to the pubhe I am chiefly 
dependent on my own researches, having hved in close 
and familiar intercourse with persons of every caste and 
condition of hfe Probably many Europeans settled in 
India would have been more capable than myself of per 
forming the same task, but I may be permitted to doubt 
whether there has been any person more favourably 
situated for gleaning information or more zealous m his 
pursuit of knowledge ’ 

At the same time he disclaims for his work any general 
apphoabihty to the whole of Indie His observations 
extend, broadly speaking, to the India that hes south of 
the Vindyan Range, and even within those hmits he 1s 
careful to remark that local differences are so many and 
so marked that ‘ there 1s no class or sect or community of 
Findus that has not, m addition to the general rules 
of Hindu sooiety, some domestic usages peculiar to iteelf * 
So that, as he saya, 1t 1s impossible to generahze with 
complete accuracy on any subject connected with them 

But thongh the Abbé with characteristic modesty leavea 
to ‘the many learned Europeans residing sn the country” 
the task of compiling from authentic documents ‘s more 
methodical and comprehennive history of the Hmdus,” his 
own work possesses special merits of ita own and 1 far 
superior to any that could be compiled from books of 
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reference and literary investagations, for, as Mayor Wilks 
said of it, ‘1t was meditated and composed in the midst of 
the people whom 1t describes, and in writing xt the author 
followed the only path that has ever yet led to a true 
dehneation of national character, namely, the path of 
original research and personal observation * 

The French MS of the work which the Abbé compiled 
under the circumstances and according to the design 
above desombed has a somewhat remarkable lustory In 
ata original form it was placed in the hands of Major Wilks 
in the year 1806, when the Abbé had been some fourteen 
vears in the country Mayor Wilks appears to have kept 
it by inm and studied it for more than 4 year, and then 
to have forwarded 1t to the Government of Fort St George 
with » letter of warm recommendation, m which he re 
marked ‘So far as my previous information and sub 
sequent inquiry have enabled me to judge, 1 contains the 
moet correct, comprehensive, and minute account extant 
in any European language of the custome and manners 
of the Hindus’ This judgement was heartily endorsed 
by Sir James Mackintosh, to whom Major Wilks would 
appear to have sent xt for his opmion, and also by Mr W 
Erskine, of Bombay, a man of distinguished talents and 
an acknowledged authority m everything connected with 
the mvthology, literature, customs, and institutions of the 
people of India Fortified m Ins own opinion of ita high 
merits by the concurrence of these two emment men, 
Major Wilks had no difficulty in persuading Lord Wilbam 
Bentmck, who was then at Madras, to purchase the MS 
on behalf of the East Indha Company, the sum eventually 
agreed upon being 2,000 star pagodas (1 e in the present 
currency some 8,000 rupees) In accordance with the 
Abbé’s request ths sum was myested im Government 
paper and the interest paid to him regularly afterwards 
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modest sum, no doubt, judged by latter day standards 
of hterary remuneration, but, then, the Abbé’a wants 
were modest Aocording to Major Wilks all that he hoped 
for was ‘s recompense sufficient to shield hus future hfe 
from those miseries of extreme want which he had once 
already encountered ’ 

In summing up his own opmion of the Abbé’s work 
Lord Wilbam Bentinck remarked with charactenstic can- 
dour and good sense — 

‘The result of my own observation durmg my residence 
m India 15 that the Europeans generally know litle or 
nothing of the customs manners of the Hindus We 
are all acquamted with some prominent marks and facts, 
which ali who run may read, but their manner of think 
ing, ther domestic habite and ceremonies, in which ou- 
cumstances a knowledge of the e people consists, 14, I fear, 
m great part wanting to us e understand very imper 
fectly ther They perhaps know more of ours, 
but ther know! 1s by no means sufficiently extensive 
to give a desomption of subjects not easily represented by 
the msulated words in daily use We do not, we éannot, 
associate with the natives We cannot see them in their 
houses and with their famies We are neceesarily very 
much confined to our houses by the heat, all our wanty 
and business which would create a greater intercourse 
with the natives 1s done for us, and we are in fact strangers 
in the land I have personally found the want of a woh 
to which reference could be made for a just description 
of the native opinions and menners I am of opmuon that, 
in a politics) tof view, the mformation which the 
work of the Abbe Dubow has to impart might be of the 
greatest benefit in aidmg the servants of the Government 
in conducting themselves more m umon with the customs 
and prejudices of the natives’ 


The purchase of the MS was reported by the Madras 
Government to the Board of Directors mn 1807 as ‘an 
atrangement of great public importance’, and the 
MB teelf was transmitted to London at the same tame for 
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translation and publication It was not until 1816, how 
ever, that the Enghsh translation was actually published, 
with the sanction of the East Indie Company and under 
the personal supervision of Major Wilks Meanwhile a 
copy of the MS in the records of Fort St George had 
m 1815 attracted the attention of Mr A D Campbell, 
Superintendent of the Local Board of Exammers, who, 
m apparent ignorance of the fact that the orgmal copy 
had been sent to England for pubhoation, proposed to 
pubhsh an annotated edition of 111m Madras Acoordingly 
he commenced the task, but almost immediately he 
reported to the Local Government as follows — 


‘¥ soon found enough to satisfy me that 16 would be 
unfair to _prrceed further in thw pursuit without first 
affording author an opportunity of revising his work, 
being convinced that the increased experience of the Abbe 
Dubow and hus further acquanntance with the customs and 
habita of the Hindus would enable him to correct many 
parte of the MS , and to add new information on the very 
curious and interesting subjects on which xt treate Ihave 
now the honour of submitting to the Board the reply of 
the Abbé Dubois to a reference which I made to him on 
this subject, and it will thence be perceived that, notwith- 
standing the very favourable manner in which the accuracy 
of the facts stated »n the MS had been mentioned by 
Colonel Wilks, the author admits that the work requires 
‘considerable alterations” and “many additions,” and 
that “ there are chapters which ought to be entirely made 
gan”? 


It 1s from this pomt that the history of the MS becomes 
most interesting It appears from a careful examination 
which I have made of the records in the Madras Govern 
ment Seoretariat (which records include several letters in 
the Abbé’s own handwnting) that the MS waa sent back 
to the Abbé for his additions, exoistons, and corrections, 
and that these were very considerable Indeed the MS 
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waa completely altered, recast and enlarged, until it bore 
hardly more resemblance to the origina! work than a rough 
outline aketch does to a finished picture 

And yet; this rough sketch, so to speak, has up to this 
day been all that English readers have had presented to 
them of the Abbé’s work I do not for one moment desire 
to detract from the artistic and literary value of that sketch, 
admirable as it 1s, and as it has been acknowledged to be 
by the authorities quoted above But what I do mean to 
aay 1s that the sketch 1s only an extremely poor representa 
thon of what the Abbé’s great work really was 

The true history was this When the MS was returned 
to him in 1815, the Abbé put into it all the additions and 
corrections suggested by many years of additional study 
and investigation , and when he sent 1¢ back to the Govern 
ment of Madras, 1t was, practically speaking, a different 
work altogether On receipt of the revised MS the Govern 
ment of Madras decided that the only course open to them 
was to send 1t to the Court of Directors in England, aa the 
orginal MS had been Unfortunately, however, before 
the revised MS could reach England the orginal draft had 
been translated and published , and it 1s this edition which 
has been sold ever since, and upon which the Abbe’s repu 
tation has reated 

It us true that 4 so called ‘ revised ’ edition was pubhshed 
some thirty odd years ago, but 1t was merely a reprint (and 
unfortunately very considerably curtailed reprint) of the 
original English edition The only sign that I have been 
able to discover of the revised MS in the Fort having been 
consulted, 18 the inclusion of a dedicatory page that had been 
added by the Abbé when he sent his finally corrected copy 
to the Madras Government before leaving India As far 
a8 T oan ascertain the chief effect of this new edition was 
a demand for a veriefm reprint of the original edition 
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which had been so arbitrarily cut down, and this was 
almost immediately supplied by the pubhshers 

The Abbé, the Local Government, and Mr Campbell, 1¢ 
may be remarked, were all m hopes that a second revised 
edition would be published contamung the corrections and 
additions that had subsequently been made , but for some 
reason or another this has never hitherto been done 

The view which the Abbe took of the edition, as it ap- 
peared, 1s expressed in a letter in Enghsh (of which he had 
a good knowledge) addressed to the Madras Government, 
dated Sermgapatam, February 20, 1818, with which letter 
he submitted still further revisions The Abbe remarked 
therem — 


“Since I wrote my last additions and corrections, tle- 
mes im the place having favoured me for my with 
ry of the English translation of the work, I waa sorry 
too that, owmg perhaps to some oversight on the 
patt of the copyiste of ay ongmal MS , or other accident, 
many interesting, authentic, and quite unexceptionable 
paragraphs, and m some instances whole been 
over, whick circumstance occasions ¢| a in the 
narrative and otherwise renders the descriptions very 1m- 
it, and in a few mstances contradictory These dif 
erences are pointed out and corrected in the accompanying 
sheets , the other maccuracies to be for in the 
original MS and the translation were fully corrected and 
the work considerably enlarged m the additions sent before 
toGovernment I thorefore request that the scoompanying 
accounts may be sent without delay to the Hon'ble the 
Court of Directors to be added to the former ones, m order 
that if the work goes through a second edition 1t may be 
made as interesting and curious as 1t hes m my power to do’ 


Nor were these the last corrections made in the text of 
his work by the good Abbé, for three years later, and a short 
time before he left India for good and all, he sent a far copy 
of his ‘finally corrected’ work to the Madras Government, 
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whioh, like the two former MSS , was sent to England and 
38 now in the India Office Library One copy of this, I may 
mention, was taken by the Abbé to France, and was pub- 
lighed in the orginal French The number issued was 
however amall, and copies of 1t are now almost unprocurable 
And another copy of the MS was left in the records of Fort 
St George This last named copy I have carefully com 
pared with the English translation which has hitherto been 
available to the public, and the comparison has shown me 
how vastly superior in every way (I might say every page) 
18 the Abbé’s later and unpublished work as contrasted 
with his first draft, composed sixteen years earlier, which 
despite ita imperfections has enjoyed so much popularity 
amongst Enghsh students of Hinduism 

Its certainly very strange that all the facts which I have 
detailed above have never before attracted attention, and 
that although copies of the Abbé’s finally completed work 
are to be found i the records of the India Office and of the 
Government of Madras, 1t has never before been discovered 
that the pubhshed Enghsh edition 1s not im realty a com- 
plete or true representation of the Abbé’s long labours mn 
the field of omgmal research For all that, however, this 
edition has been Jargely drawn upon by English writers, 
chief améngst whom we may mention Mill, the historian of 
India, while Oriental students lke Professor Wileon have 
acknowledged the assistance it afforded them, and in the 
Bnitish Museum there 1s a copy of 1t containing a manusoript 
note by Coleridge which shows that the poet had gone to 
it for mspiration ‘ This 1s the honestest book of the kmd,’ 
Coleridge pronounced, ‘as written by a Frenchman, that 
Thave ever read’ 

Now, if this faulty Enghsh editzon has been so widely 
consulted and so frequently extolled, an Engbsh edition 
of the Abbé’s revised work ought to be mfimtely more 
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valuable This was the thought which presented ateelf to 
me when I discovered, almost accidentally, while looking 
through the French MS in the Madras Government’s 
records, that the good Abbo had never had justice done to 
huge =Aocordingly, with the permission and with the aid 
of the Madraa Government, I have made a verbatim trans 
lation of the work m 1ta complete form which I here present. 
to the public, together with such notes and observations as 
seem necessary to put the text into line with later develop 
mente and research 

As to the mtrinsic value of the Abbé’s work, I have no 
hesitation in saying that it 18 as valuable to day as ever it 
‘was, even more valuable in some respecta It 16 true that 
a maas of learned literature on the religious and civil hfe of 
the Hindus has accumulated smce the Abbe’s days, and st 
18 still accumulating, and the impression may be felt in 
many minds that a book wntten so long ago can be of little 
practical use at present, but the fact 1s that the Abbé’s 
work, composed a8 1t was in the midst of the people them- 
selves, 18 of a unique character, for 1f combines, aa no other 
work on the Hindus combines, a recital of the broad facts 
of Hindu religion and Hindu sociology with many masterly 
denoriptions, at once comprehensive and minute, of the me 
snteme of the people among whom he hved for so many yeara 
With any other people than the Hindus such a work would 
soon grow out of date, but with them the same ancestral 
traditions and customs are followed nowadays that were 
followed hundreds of years ego, at least by the vast majority 
of the population I do not deny that some of the Abbé’s 
statementa require to be modified in the hght of changes 
that have teken place amongst the educated claasea since 
the introduction of Western learning, but such necessary 
modifications, which, as remarked above, I have introduced 
m the form of notes, are surprimgly few Enumerated 
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veparately by themselves, no doubt these changes might 
furnwh matenal for substantial volume, for no person 
would now be so foolsh as to repeat the assertion so long 
imaintamed unchallenged that the Hindu nation is completely 
apathetic, unchanging, and non progressive in the modern 
sense But m editing the Abbé’s work I have confined 
myself to modifying such statements as seemed to require 
modification, and have avoided as far as possible any digres 
sions that were not suggested by the text steelf 

Petty local differences in civil and religious affaars arc 
a marked feature of Hinduism, just as almost mnumerable 
subdivisions and sub sections and sub sub sections are a 
marked feature of the caste system Hence it w that much 
which 18 perfectly true of one locality 1s false of another , 
and accordingly it 18 impossible to desombe the many details 
of Hindu life and character without mental reservations 
a8 to possible exceptions Nevertheless, there are certain 
broad, fundamental prmeiples underlying these many 
differences and inequalities , and it 28 upon these that the 
Abbé rears the fabric of his extraordmary work More 
over, the Abbé appears to me to avoid the many pitfalls of 
this uneven field of mvestigation with peculiar alall It 
would be wrong to say that all his observations are generally 
appheable or perfectly just, but, taken as a whole, they 
are remarkably true and unprejudiwed 

T am here tempted to quote at some length the observa 
tions concerning the Abbé and lus researches made by a 
prominent Hindu, the Honourable Dewan Bahadur Srina 
vaes Raghava Iyengar, CIE, at a meeting of the Madras 
Prendency College Literary Society in May, 1896 Ths 
gentleman 1s well fitted to express an opuuon on a subject 
of the and, for not only hss he been for some years past 
Inspector General of Regsstration mn Madras, a department 
of the pubic service which m its dealings 18 in closer touch 
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than any other with the material and sootal conditions of 
the people themselves, but he 1s himself the author of 
@ most authoritative work on the moral and matenal pro 
gress of Southern India under British rule At the meeting 
referred to he observed — 

‘The Abbé was a most remarkable character, and a study 
of ns hfe cannot fail to be of profit to us all It has been 
savd, and said truly, that one half of the nation does not 
know how the other half hves The difficulties which a 
foreigner has of understanding the inner hfe and modes of 
thought of a le to which he does not belong may indeed, 
be said to immense The Abbé surmounted these 
difficulties by devoting thirty yor of his hfe to his 
subject To effect his purpose he adopted the garb, the 
manners, and, as he gays, even the prejudices of the 
people among whom his lot was cast, won their respect 

confidence, and was held by them in quite as much 
reverence as one of their yogss or gurus 6 quotations 
from his work show his shrewd common sense, clear ted. 
neas, and perfect candour Any sccount given by such a 
man of the manners and custome of the people amongst 
whom he hved must in any case be instructive, and I for 
one look forward with Freat interest to the forthooming 
revised edition of the Abbé’s work” 

In many respects the Abbe displays a truly wonderful in- 
sight into things For matance, in his finally corrected work 
there 18 a passage (evidently a late interpolation) in which 
he sums up in a few brief sentences his opmon of Bntish 
dominion m Indis, and which 1s all the more remarkable as 
commg from a Frenchman In that passage he remarks — 

‘The aera Power which 18 now Spumre m yes 
as, properly speaking, su) neither ysioal force 
ed twa Ke » complicated 
machinery, mo springs ve arbitrarily 
adapted to it Under the supremacy of the Brahmins the 
people of Indias hated their government, while they cherished 

res ther rulers, under the supremacy of Euro 
peans hate and despwe their rulers from the bottom of 
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their hearts, while they cheruwh and respect their govern 
ment And here I would remark that the rule of all the 
Hindu _pmnces, and often that of the Mahomedans, was, 
properly speaking, Brahmunical rule, since all posta of con 
fidence were held by Brahmins 

* If xt be possible to ameliorate the condition of the le 
of India I am convinced that this desirable result will-be 
attened under the new regsme, whatever may be said by 
detractors who are ready to find fault with everything 
Whatever truth indeed there may be in the B preyniced, 
charges, engendered by ignorance and interested motives, 
which are brought against the new order of things, and 
which are perhaps inseparable from every great administra 
tion, I for one cannot beheve that a nation so eminently 
distinguished for its beneficent and humane pmnciples of 
government at home, and above all for ita impartial justice 
to all classes alke—I for one cannot believe that thia 
nation will ever be blind enough to compromwe ite own noble 
character by refusing participation in these benefits to asub 
Ject people which 1s content to hve peaceably under its swav 

* At the same time I venture to predict that it will attempt 
an vain to effect any very considerable changes sn the soc! 
condition of the people of India, whose character, principles, 
customs, and ineradicable conservatism will always present 
insurmountable obstacles To make a people happy, 1t 18 
essential that they themselves should desire to be made 
happy and should co with those who are working 
for hay low, the people of India, 1t appears 
to me, neither possess this desire nor are anxious to co- 
operate to this end Every reform which 1s obviously 
devised for thear well being they obstinately push aside if 1b 
1s likely in the least degree to disturb their manner of living, 
their most absurd preyudice, or their most puerile custom 

‘ Neverthelesa the yustice and prudence which the present 
Tulers display im endesvourmg to make these people less 
unha: Shan they, Keve been Intherto. she exxiey they 

+ m moreasing their material comfort, above all, 

the mviolable reepect which they constantly show for the 
customs and religious beliefs of the country, and, lastly, 
the they afford to the weak as well as to the strong, 
to the Brahmin as to the Parish, to the Christian, to the 
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Mahomedan, and to the Pagan ail these have contributed 
more to the consohdation of ther power than even their 
viotories and conquests 

* It has been asserted that any great power based neither 
on a display of force nor on the affection and esteem of 
subyect races 18 bound sooner or later to topple under its 
own weight I am far from sharng this op! altogether 
‘The present Government 2s in @ position im which 1t has 
little or nothing to fear from extraneous disturbance True 
1t 18 that like all empures it 18 subject: to-possible chances of 
intemal dissension, mihtary revolt, and general insurrection 
But I firmly believe that nothing of thus sort will happen to 
it 6o long as 1t mamtains amongst ite troops the perfect 
discipline and the sense of comfort which at present exist, 
and so. ‘a8 1t does all m its power to make 1ts yoke scarcely 
perceptible by permitt: ita subjects every freedom in 
the exercise of their sonal and religious practices 

‘It 13 the poverty of the country which in my opinion 
gives most cause for apprehension—a poverty which 15 
accompanied by the most extraordmary supmeness on the 
part of the themselves The question 1s, will a 
Government which 1s nghtly determined to be neither unjust 
nor oppressive be able always to find within the borders 
of this immense empire means sufficient to enable 1t to meet 
the heavy expenses of ita admimstration? But, after all, 
God alone can foretell the destmy of Governments!’ 

Tame has but proved incontestably the truth of these 
far seemg cniticwums Even the Mutiny 1m therein antiu- 
pated and ite cluef cause accurately foretold, while nobody 
will deny the justice, even at the present day, of the Abbé’s 
observations on the attitude of the natives of India towards 
the Brith Government and on the difficultier with which 
that Government has to contend m admmustering 1ts vast 
Eastern empire, according to Western notions of civilization 
and progress, with the resources that 1t yields for that purpove 

There 1s one other matter which I feel bound to refer 
to before concluding this brief notice of the Abbé’s eojourn 
and work in Indus, and that w the unpression he denved 
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after three decades of Mission labour as to the possibility 
of converting India to Christiamty I have no wish to 
renew the bitter controversy which ensued on the publi 
cation of his Lediere on the State of Christianity sn India 
goon after his return to France , but no notice of the Abbé’s 
career would be complete without some reference to it 
The purport of those Leéers, as I understand them, was to 
assert that, under existing circumstances, there 1s no human 
possbilty of converting the Hindus asa nation to any sect of 
Christiamty , or in the Abbe’s own words, ‘ Let the Chnstran 
religion be presented to thede people under every possible 
hight, the time of conversion has passed away, and under 
existing circumstances there remains no human possibility 
of bringing 1t back’ It would requzre a reproduction of 
the whole text of these Leiters to explam fully the grounds 
upon which the Abbe based a decision so humiliating to 
himeelf and to his fellow Christian workers, but the chief 
cause undoubtedly was the invincible barner of what we 
may call nowadays intellectual Hinduwm, but which the 
Abbé called Brahmuncal prejudice He refers regretfully 
to the collapse of the Church, with its hundreds of thousands 
of converts, many of them of high caste, established by the 
Jesuits Beach: and de Nobili in Madura, but at the same 
time he made no concealment of the real causes of their 
failure ‘The Hindus soon found that those missionaries 
whom their colour, ther talenta, and other qualties had 
induced them to regard as such extraordinary beings, aa 
men commg from another world, were in fact nothmg else 
but diaguised Feringhis (Europeans), and that their country, 
ther region, and original education were the same as thoae 
of the evil, the contemptible Feringhis who had of late in- 
vaded thew country This event proved the last blow to 
the mterests of the Christian religion No more conversions 
were made Apostasy became almost general m several 
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quarters, and Christianity became more and more an object 
of contempt and aversion in proportion as European manners 
became better known to the Hindus’ 

It 1s necessary to remark that the Abbé’s Letters were 
vehemently answered by the Protestant musaionaries, 
Hongh and Townley, but we need not enter mto the 
details of the controversy In another place the Abbé 
remarked ‘Should the intercourse between individuals of 
both nations, by becoming more intimate and more friendly, 
produce 8 change in the religion and usages of the country, 
xt will not be to turn Christians that they will forsake their 
own religion, but rather (what in my opinion is a, thousand 
tumes worse than idolatry) to become mere atheusts, and 
af they renounce their present customs it will not be to 
embrace those of Europeans but rather to become what. 
are now called Pariahs* 

In a word, the Abbé completely despaired of the Ingher 
castes ever becoming Christians, though he was ready to 
acknowledge that there was a harvest field among the 
low castes and outcsstes Of his own attempts to convert 
the Hindus he remarks ‘For my part I cannot boast of 
my suocesses in this sacred career during the period that 

I have laboured to promote the interests of the Christian 
rehgion The restraints and privations under which I have 
lived, by conforming myself to the usages of the country , 
embracing, in many respects, the prejudices of the natives , 
hiving hke them, and becomimg all but a Hmdu myself, in 
short, by beang made all things to all men, that I might by 
all means save some—all these havo proved of no avail to 
me to make proselytes During the long period I have hved 
in India mn the capacity of a mussionary, I have made, with 
tho ssswstance of a native missionary, in all between two 
and three hundred converts of both sexes Of this number 
two thirds were Pariahs or beggars, and the rest were 
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composed of Sudras, vagrants, and outcastes of several tribes, 
who, being without resource, tured Christians m order to 
form connexions, chiefly for the purpose of marriagg, or 
with some other interested views ’ 

‘These various quotations from the Abbe’s Letters are 
likely to inspire indignation emong Chnstian missionaries, 
but Ius general conclusions certamly find a remarkable 
echo in the following extract on Christianity in Mr Bames’s 
General Report on the Census of 1891 — 

* Ite greatest development 1s found where the Brahmanio 
caste system 18 1n force in ite fullest vigour, 1n the south and 
west of the Peninsula, and amongst the Hull tribes of Bengal 
In ae locahties it 18 naturally semeuve fe a class of ute 

tion whose position 1s hereditanly and permanent 
Tepraded by thes own religion, ag Islan has proved an 
Eastern Bengal, and amongst the lowest class of the inhabi 
tants of the Panjab We have seen that in the early days 
of Portuguese missionary enterprise, 1t was found né 
to continue the breach that Brahmanic custom had placed 
between certain grades of society and those above them, 
but im later times, and in foreign missions of the Reformed 
Church, the tendency bas been to absorb all caste distinc 
tions into the general commussion of the Christianity of that 
form The new faith has thus affected the lower classes 
more directly than the upper, who have more to lose socially, 
and less to gain’ 

It may be mentioned that in the agricultural settlement 
of reconverted Christians at Sathall in Mysore, previously 
alluded to, the inhabitants retained their Hindu caste distinc 
tions, and the following observations in Mr V N Naraaim- 
myengar’s Mysore Census Report (1891) are noteworthy — 

“Roman Catholicism 1s able to prevail among the Hindus 
niore rapidly and easily, by reason of 1ts policy of tolerating 
among ita converts the customs of caste and social obser- 
vances, which constitute so material a part of the Indian 
social fabric In the course of the vestigations engen 
dered by the census, several Roman Christian communities 
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have been met with, which contmus undisturbed in the 


nites and usages which had them m their con 
version existence They culpa worship to the Elasam 


at nit es and festivals, in the Brahnun astrologer 
and uroheta, use the Hindu rehgious marks, and conform 
to various other amenities, which have the advantage of 
mimmuzing fmction m their daly intercourse with ther 
Hindu fellow caste brethren * 

And yet the Christzan native 1s nowadays but in the 
Tatio of seven in a thousand of the whole population The 
remark accordingly made by the Roman Cathohe Bishop 
of Agra to Jacquemont 16 as applicable now aa 1t was when 
1t was uttered in 1828 ‘La caldalja é molto grande, ma la 
carne é molto poca ” 

The last years of the Abbe’s life were spent at the head 
quarters of the Missions Etrangeres at Pars Hoe left 
India, never to return on January 15, 1823 his passage 
having been paid by the East India Company and a special 
pension settled upon him for hfe in recognition of the 
Taany services which he had rendered in India On his re 
turn to Paris he was at once made Director of the Missions 
Btrangares, and from 1836 to 1839 he filled the post of 
Superior During his leisure he found time to translate into 
French the whole of the Pancha tantra, the famous book of 
Hindu fables, and also a work which he entitled The Explosta 
of the Guru Paramarta He lived for no less than a quarter 
of a century after returning to Europe, and died in 1848 at 
the patmarchal age of exghty three 

In conclusion I desire to acknowledge the kind asasist 
ance and advice which I have received from many Hindu 
frends and others while editimg the Abbé’s work especially 
do I deswe to acknowledge the help rendered to me by 
Mr C V Muvowawmy Iyer, a Brahmin gentleman, who 
associated lumself with me in the revision of the proofs 

HKB 

Mangas, September, 1807 
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‘Luoven Europeans have possessed settlements mn Indw 
for more than three centuries, 1b 18 only withm recent 
times that authentic details have been obtained with 
respect to the people who dwell im this vast country and 
whose ancient civilization methods of government,manners, 
creeds, and customs are nevertheless so well worthy of 
notice It 1s impossible to doubt for a moment that science 
and art flourished amongst these nations at an epoch when 
our most civilized countries of the West were still plunged 
in the dark abyss of ignorance The vanous forms of their 
institutions, both political and social their knowledge of 
mathematics, especially of astronomy, their systems of 
metaphysics and ethics all of these had long ago made 
the people of Indsa famous far beyond their own borders , 
while the renown of Hindu philosophers had reached even 
Europe ‘The many 1ll informed and often contradictory 
narratives about India which have been published in 
modern times have deservedly fallen into discredit Yet, 
1t must be admitted, some good work has been done by 
certain Literary Societies that have of recent years been 
established in India, the members of which, possessing 
access to otiginal sources of information have begun to 
survey with 8 more critical eye these records of divine and 
human knowledge, whose depositanes have hitherto guarded 
them with zealous care behund # veil of mystery nthout 
doubt the members of these Societies, distinguished as they 
mostly are by their erudition, will contimue to devote 
ot atudy to the languages of the country and to make 
abundant use of the sources of information open to them 
Yet, :¢ must be confesyed, the information which we possess 
about the people of India is very meagre compared with 
that which 2t 1s most umportant for us to acquire The 

besos B 
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anuent Instory of their country 18, for one unng, unshrouded 
1u chimera and fable, and unfortunately such mcoherence 
and guch obscurity pievaz! in ther wnitten records, which 
are our only means of really getting at the truth, that it 
18 not too much to presume that we shall never succeed 1n 
throwing proper hight on all this mass of absurdities The 
most popular and best known of these written records ato 
the Ramayana, the Bhugavata, and the Mahabhurata', 
but the mformation which thew authors give about the 
dates, events, and duration of the different dynasties , 
about the heroes of India and their prowess in war, about 
the various revolutions which occurred in the country and 
the carcumstances which Jed to them , about the beginnings 
of Hindu pohty, about the discoveries and progress wu 
Buience and art, 2 & word, about all the most interesting 
features of history,—all information of this kind 1, as it 
were, buried amid & mass of fable and superstition 
My readers will see in the following pages to what ex 
tremes the people of India carry their belief m and love 
for the marvellous Their first lustorians were in reality 
poste: who seem to have decided that they could not do 
etter than compose their poems in the spirit of the people 
for whom they were writing That 1s to say, they were 
guided solely by the desire to please their readers, and 
accordingly clothed Truth m such a grotesque garb as to 
render it @ mere travesty from an historical point of view 
The Indian Muse of History thus became a kind of magician 
whose wand performed wonders The successors of these 
first poet historians were actuated by the same motives, 
and even thought that 1t added to their own glory to 
improve on their predecessors and to surpass them in the 
absurdity of their fictions 
While waiting for inquirers, more skilful than myself, to 
find a way through thus ith, which to me 1s absolutely 
mextricable, I offer to the publ a large number of authentic 
records which I have carefully collected, and which, for 
the most part, contam particulars that are either un 
known or only partially known, in the hope that they 
will be found not altogether dovoid of mterest I believe, 
1 These arc the threo Hindu 
Chapter XXII, and Part Th Ghaptee ¥ Ene zee Nee ete 
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at any rate, that they will be acknowledged to contam 
some useful matenals for future savants who may under 
tahe & complete and methodical treatwe on the people of 
India, a task which 1s far beyond my ers and which 
moreover I could not posmbly have laid upon myself, 
seeing that I was without literary aids of any kind durmg 
my long and absolute seclusion amongst the natives of the 
country 

In this new edition the contents of my frst MS have 
been carefully revised and corrected They have, more 
over, been considerably augmented by many cunous details 
which did not appear in the inal document At the 
same tune, T have made no substantial changes in the 
order and classification of the contents Five or sx 
additional chapters, and a number of corrections and 1m 
provements in. the body of the work, constitute all the 

ference between this and the esrher draft Since the 
English translation of the latter appeared, great politacal 
changes have taken place t the people whose 
mannera and institutions I have sketched, but as these 
changes were not taken into account in my original plan, 
I have not considered myself bound, when refernng to 
them, to go beyond the hmita which I presermbed for myself 
1n the first instance In all that 1 say about the adminstra 
tion of the Penmsula my readers will at once perceive that 
1 have in mind the Governments preceding that which has 
now made iteelf master of the destinies of the Indian people, 
and which has freed them from the iron yoke of a long 
weiles of arbitrary rulers, under whose oppression they 
gloaned during so many centuries 

This colossal dominion, which a European Government, 
has succeeded in establishing in India without any very 
great difficulty and without any very violent shocka, has 
filled the people of India with admuration, and has fully 
convinced the Powers of Ama of the great superionty of 
Europeans in every way, and more especially m the art 
of subjugating and governing nations 

We too may well wonder at a conquest which appears 
indeed almost miraculous It 1s difficult for us to imagine 
how a mere handful of men managed to coerce into sub 
uussive obedience a hundred mullions of people, scattered 
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over a country which extends for twenty four degrees of 
latitude north and south and for nearly the same number 
of degrees east and west And it 1s stall more difficult to 
understand how these few men are able to mamtain within 
the bounds of duty and subordination & population whose 
creeds, habits, customs, and manner of life are so absolutely 
different from their own 

Yet one will have httle or no difficulty m accounting for 
such a phenomenon if one examines on the one hand the 
spit reipertilarres institutions of People governed, 
and on ol system adopted those sehen | 
them The people of India have alwa: been acustom 
to bow their heads beneath the yoke of @ cruel and opprea 
sive despotiam, and moreover, strange to say, have always 
displayed mere indifference towards those who have forced 
them to 1t Little cared they whether the princes under 
whom they groaned were of their own country or from 
foreign lands? The frequent vicissitudes that befell those 
10 power were hardly noticed by their subjects Never did 
the fall of one of these despots cause the least regret , 
never did the elevation of another cause the least joy 
Hard experience had taught the Hmdus to disregard not 
only the hope of better times but the fear of worse The 
fable of the aas urged by 1ts master to escape from approach 
mg robbers 18 most appropriate to these people They 
have slways considered themselves lucky enough 2f their 
rehgious and domestic institutions were left untouched by 
those who by good fortune or force of arms had got hold of 
the rems of government 

The Earopean, Fowee which 15 te Petr eager eu in ae 
18, properly speal } supported ner er ysical foros 
nor by moral influence me 18 & piece of pe gies cated 
machinery, moved by springs which have been arbitrarily 
adapted to it Under supremacy of the Brahmms the 
people of Inds hated their government, while they cherished 
and respected their rulers , under the supremacy of Euro 
peans they hate and despise their rulers from the bottom 
of their hearts, while they check. and reepect their govern- 
ment And hore I w remark that rulo of all the 

1 Thus w ulustrated in the faumbar proverb, «(What matters 1t whether 
Rama rogus or the Rakshasa (Ravaus) reigns ?’—Eo 
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Hindu princes, and often that of the Mahomedans, was, 
properly speaking Brahmimeal rule, since all posts of 
ol e were held by Brahmins 

If it be bie to amehorate the condstion of the people 
of India 1 am convinced that this desirable result will 
attamed under the new regsme, whatever may be said by 
detractors who are ready to find fault with everything 
Whatever truth mdeed there may be im the prejudiced 
changes, ndered by ignorance and interested motives 
which are brought agamst the new order of things, and 
which are perhaps inseparable from every great administra 
tion, I for one cannot believe that a nation so emmently 
digtingushed for its beneficent and humane principles of 
government at home, and above all for ita impartial justice 
to all classes alike—I for one cannot beheve that this 
nation will ever be blind enough to compromue its own 
noble character by refusing participation in these benefits 
to a subject people which 1s content to hve peaceably under 
itp nway 

At the same time I venture to predict that it will attempt 
m, vain to effect any very considerable changes mm the 
aooial condition of the of India, whose character, 
principles, customs, meradicable congervatism will 
olyays present insurmountable obstacles To make a 
people happy, 1t 18 essential that they themselves should 
desire to be made happy and should co operate with those 
who are working for theur happiness Now, the people of 
India, 1t appears to me, neither this desire nor are 
anxious to co operate to this Every reform which 18 
obviously devised for their well being they obstinately push 
aside if it 18 Likely in the least degree to disturb their manner 
of hving, their most absurd prejudice, or their most puertle 
custom 

Nevertheless the justice and prudence which the present 
rulers display m endeavouring to make these people less 
unhappy than they have been litherto, the anxiety they 

t in increasing ther material comfort , above all, 

the inviolable respect which they constantly show for the 
customs and religious behiefa of the country, and, lastly, 
the protection they afford to the weak aa well as to the 
strong, to the Brabonn as to the Panah, to the Christian, 
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to the Mahomedan, and to the Pagan all these have con 
tnbuted more to the consolidation of ther power than even 
their victories and conqueste 
There 1s another circumstance no less remarkable whieh 
may account for the stability and power of this Govern 
ment, and that 1s the sagacity with which 1t has chosen 
persons to fill places of responsibyhty under it For up 
mghtness of character, education, and abihty it would be 
hard to find a body of public servanta better capable of 
fillng with zeal and distinction the offices, more or less 
important, shat Ccgiesaye to os es 
ig the tl years spent by me m various 
provinces of India I have had the honour of knowmg 
a very large number of these public servants, and it gives 
™me mueh pleasure to testify here to the many excellent 
quabties which I have almost mvanably found them to 
possess Cast away, as it were, on the shores of this 
foreign land at a time when my own country was & prey 
to all the horrora of & disastrous revolution, I never failed 
to recerve from them the warmest hospitahty Even 
when # desperate war might well have given rise to inter 
prejudice agamst everything French, I never failed to find 
amongst the rulers of @ many friends and benefactors 
Would that the fear of offending their modesty did not 
forbid my mentioning here m testimony of my regard the 
names of many of them equally distinguished for their 
hugh merit and for their commanding position But even 
at the nak of appearing mdiscreet I cannot pass over one 
oftheminsilence I cannot, in the fullness of my gratitude 
abstam from mentionmg publicly how much I owe to the 
Honourable Mr Arthur Henry Cole, the British Resident 
in Mysore This worthy official, whose public and domestic 
virtues, anexhaustable chamty, and polished manners are 
recogmzed throughout the whole of the Penmsule, has 
found a fitting recognition of his fine character in the love 
and respect of the natives subject to his yunsdiction, who 
wath one voice have hailed him as the father of ther 
All that he has done for the natives of Mysore will be long 
remembered by them As regards myself, nothing can 
equal the many acts of kindness which he has heaped upon 
me during my stay of twenty years in the province subject 
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to his authority If these words ever reach him I trust 
thet he will recogmze m them the genuime feelings of 
respect and gratitude which I shall ever cherish towards 
him 


One might accuse me of blind prejudice 1f I went so far 
aa to affirm that everybody vested with authority in this 
Jand was without exception worthy of high pramze The 
fact 18, we do not live in an of miracles It 18 probable, 
yt 18 even certain, that not all of those entrusted with the 
supervision of this huge political machinery are unfluenced 
by the purest motives And yet the system of watchful 
control is such that any man who allows himself to be 
tempted from the path of duty by greed and avarice 
cannot hope to hide his corrupt doings from the eye of 
superior authonty for any length of tame Every subject 
of the dominant power, however humble he may be, 
allowed the mght of free petition, and this 1s sufficient 
guarantee that any well founded grievances will be set 
night, any well proven abuses put a stop to 

‘Tt has been asserted that any gieat power based neither 
on & dsplay of force nor on the affection and esteem of 
subject; races 13 bound sooner or later to topple under its 
own weight Iam far from sharing this opinion altogethe: 
The present Government occupies a position in which it 
has little or nothing to fear from extraneous disturbance 
True it is that hke all empires it 18 subject to possible 
chances of internal dissension, military revolt, and general 
insurrection But I firmly beheve that nothing of this 
sort will happen to it so long as it maintains amongst its 
troops the perfect disaphne and the sense of comfort 
Ww at present exist, and so long as it does all in sts 
power to make its yoke scarcely perceptible by Poriaittang 
its subjects every freedom im the exercise of their social 
and religious practices ' 

It 1s the poverty of the country which in my opinion 
gives most cause for apprehension—a poverty which 15 
accompanied by the most extraordinary supmeness on 
the part of the people themselves The question 15, will 

1 Students of Indian History will bear withers to the wdom of tle 


Abben remarks, which subsequent history hes so sirikingly tenvied to 
conirm —Kp 
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& Government which 1s nghtly determined to be neither 
unjust nor oppressive be able always to find with the 
borders of this immense empire means sufficient to enable 
it to meet the heavy expenses of its admumstration? * 
But, after all, God alone can foretell the destiny of Govern 
ments ' 

But I must return to the contents of my work Durng 
my long sojourn in India I never let slip any opportumty 
of collecting matenals and particulars of ail sorta My 
information has been drawn partly from the books which 
ere held in highest estimation amongst the people of India 
and partly from such scattered records as fell by chance 
into my hands and contained facts upon which I could 
thoroughly rely But m regard to the majonty of the 
materala which I now offer to the public I am chiefly 
dependent on my own researches, having lived 1n close 
and famthar intercourse with persons of every caste and 
condition of hfe Probably many Europeans settled in 
India would have been more capable than myself of per 
forming the same task , but I may be permitted to doubt 
whether there has been any person more favourably 
artuated for gleammg mformation or more zealous m hin 
pursuit of knowledge I had no sooner arrived amongut 
the natives of India than I recognized the absolute necessity 
of gaming their confidence Accordingly I made it my 
constant rule to live as they did I adopted their style of 
clothing, and I studted their customs and methods of hfe 
in order to be exactly like them I even went so far as 
to avoid any display of repugnance to the majority of ther 
pecuhar prejudices By such circumspect conduct I was 
able to ensure a free and hearty welcome from people of 
all castes and conditions, and was often favoured of therr 
own accord with the most curious and mteresting par 
ticulars about themselves 

In publishing these records of my researches I have no 
wish to aspire to literary fame I have noted down just 
what I saw, just what I heard, just what I read I have 
aimed only at simphcity and accuracy If I have here 
and there ventured to give a few opinions and conjectures 

1 Within these fow lines the Abbé, with extraordinary imaght, hax 
embodied the great problem of British admunietration in Incis —Pp 
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of my own, I beg that my readers will not suppose that 
T have done so out of vanity and with the object of posmg 
as ® profound scholar, which Iam not However severely 
eritics may attack my work, they cannot be more keenly 
aware of its imperfections than myself I know well that 
my researches might have been presented in & form more 
agreeable, more animated, and more methodical There 
are Many matters mentioned by me which called for more 
profound discussion, clearer criticism, and wider treatment 
A more correct and more brilhant style would have con 
cealed the dryness of certain details But I beg ndulgent 
readers to consider the circumstances which have prevented 
me from satisfying such conditions Separated as I was 
for more than thirty years from all intercourse with my 
fellow countrymen, communicating only rarely and occa 
sionally with Europeans, passing my whole life in villages 
in the midst of rude cultivators of the sol, deprived of 
all the advantages which great cities offer to those writers 
who are clever enough to profit by the labours of 
thew predecessora, prevented from invoking the aid and 
counsel of mtelhgent men, having no books to refer to 
except my Bible and a few writings without ment and 
without interest which chance rather than choice put into 
my hands, compelled indeed to rely upon the imperfect 
recollection of what I had read ‘and Yearned in my youth 
with all these disadvantages 1t was only to be expected 
that my work would be defective evertheless I am 
persuaded that the notes which I have taken so much 
trouble to collect will afford some useful material to others 
more favourably situated than myself, and I have there 
fore no hesitation in offering them to the public 

There 15 one motive which above all others has in 
fluenced my determmation It struck me that a faithful 
picture of the wickedness and smcongruities of polytheism 
and idolatry would by its very uglmess help greatly to set 
off the beauties and perfections of Christianity It was 
thus that the Lacedaemomans placed drunken slaves in 
the mght of their children in order to imspire the latter 
with a horror of item) 

There is every reason to believe that the true God was 
well known to the people of India at the time when they 
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first banded themrelves together as a nation For who 
oan doubt that our blessed rehgion was originally that of 
the whole world? Who can doubt that 1¢ would have 
exercised umversal sway from the days of Adam to the 
end of time if its original form as estabhshed by God 
Himself and ite primitive traditions had been carefully 
respected ? Unfortunately human passion gained the 
upper hand Whole nations were corrupted, and men 
made for themselves a religion more suited to the depravity 
of their own hearts Nevertheless, what has now ome 
of the mnumerable deities of Greece and Rome! They 
have vanuzhed lke an empty, transitory dream Let us 
pray that the Almighty may be pleased to allow the torch 
of Truth to illumine the countnes watered by the Ganges ! 
Doubtless the time 18 stil) far distant when the stubborn 
Hindu will open his eyes to the hght and tear himself 
away from his dark superstitions , but let us not despair 
a day will come when the standard of the Cross be 
flying over the temples of India as xt flies now over her 
strong places* 

Certain statements to be found in my work will seem 
almost ieredible to my readers All that I can say 1s 
that I have set down noting “wihout assuring myself 
most carefully of its truthfulness For the rest, my 
readers will feel much less doubt as to the accuracy of 
these statements when they have learned to 1ecogmze 
how emmently ongmal the people of India are in their 
manners and customs So orginal are they, mdeed, that 
one may search in vain for types, or anything Ppprosching 
to types, of them amongst other nations of the world, 
ancient or modern 

With regard to caste usages I must warn my readers 
that sy Seocarshes were confined to the provinces south 
of the Kistna River, where I passed most of the time that 


2 Yet ovon now the number of Chratians mn India wy comperstively 
speaking smell | They form shout 75 per cent of the 

tion, end nearly 75 per cent of the total are found in Madras, Travan- 
core, Hyderabed, Mysore, and Coohm And conceming the native 


recently remarked, ‘ Their Christaamty, 28 I have seen 
at ‘too aften breatics but litle of the apimst of the Bergucg on the Mont 
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Iwasin India I cannot say whether these usages are the 
same to the north of that river and in Hindustan proper , 
but if any differences there be it 1s probable that they 
exut only. form There 1s no place in India which does 
‘possess certain customs and pactices of its own, and 
tt would be imposmble to give descriptions of them al) 
Fundamentally, however, caste constitutions are the same 
everywhere Furthermore, however many the shades of 
difference between the various castes, however diversified 
the customs that control them, only shght differences 
exist between the various forms of religious beef Indeed, 
the religion of the Hindus may be said to form s common 
centre for the numerous elements which constitute Hinduism 
m ita widest sense Moreover there 1 8 certain general 
umformity of rule and practice in everyday day social matters, 
which compels one to look upon the rent masses of 
the ° population as bel m realty to one big famuly 
Nevertheless, whatever I may say in the following, Dee 
muat not be given a too general meaning, for it w hardl, 
necessary to point out ‘it in such @ huge country there 
are many ities of language and custom which are 
Purel local in character For instance, a careful observer 
gee less resemblance between s Tamil and a Canarere, 
between @ Telugu and a Mahratta, than between a Krench- 
man and an Enghshman, an Itahan and a German 
Even when they te or travel from one province 
to another, natrves of India never throw off what I may 
call the characteristics of their natal eo! In the midst of 
their new surroundings they invanably preserve their own 
lan fe and customs 
the Malabar coast one may count five different 
tabes, erg from tune immemoral, within 8 hundred 
terntary north and south They are the Nata 
= eae et ‘urgas or Kudagas, the Tulus, the Kon 
‘ams, and the Kanaras Although amalgamated m some 
degree, each of these tribes still preserves to the present 
day the language nd med of lie peola to the pace 


from which it original: The same 
Temarked throughout iran Og se but e9] ym m Te 
Tamil country and m Mysore, where many famihes of 


Telugua are to be found whose ancestors were obliged for 
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various reasons to quit their native soi} and migrate thither 
The remembrance of their omginal birthplace 1 engraved 
on the hearts of these Telugus, and they always carefully 
avoid followmg the pecuhar usages of ther adoptive 
eountry Yet they are invansbly treated with the moat 
fect tolerance Indeed, every native of India uw quite 

ree to take up hus abode wherever 1t may seem good to 
Meliss tint kaploge ly pinnae haloes shane 
r) what , OF whatever 
customs he 18 used to” All'that 1» asked of him 1 that 
he should conform generally to the accustomed rules of 
decorum recognized m the neighbourhood 

The Brahmin caste has seemed to me to merit particular 
attention It 1s the caste whose rules and practices are 
most scrupulously observed All persons who have vinted. 
India or who have any notion of the character of the 
Brahmms, of the high esteem m which they hold them 
selves, and of the distant hauteur with which they treat 
the common people, will be able to a) ciate the diffi 
culties which anybody must encounter who would become 
intimate, or even acquainted, with these proud personages 
The hate ou contempt which they cherish sone all 
strangers, and especially against Europeans , the jealous 
inquetude with which they hide from the profane the 
uoysteries of their rehgious cult , the records of their learn 
ing, the privacy of their homes all these form barriers 
between themselves and their observers which it 18 almost 
amposaible to pass * 

Nevertheless by much diplomacy and perseverance 
I have succeeded m surmounting most of the obstacles 
which have turned back so many others before me I there 
fore trust that the mmute particulars which I have given 
im ths work will be accepted as a record of all that rt 
useful to know about the rehgious ceremomes and ritual 
of the Hindus 

I have divided this work into three parts The first 
presenta a general purview of society in India, and con 
tains details concerning all classes of its mhabitants In 


) Bince the Abbé wrote, vast stores of Brabmumeal lore have been 
brought to ight by enterprising savants in Europe, especially by Professor 
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the second part I have discussed the Brahmins more pai 
ticularly, both in theruselves and in relation to other castes 
The third part contains particulars of the religious tenets 
and derties of Indta 

Among the papers which are published separately, ab 
Appendices, there 1 one on the Jams which I hope will be 
jead not without interest These schismatics are to bo 
found in great numbers m the western provinces of tho 
Peninsula, and especially in Malabar, where they represent 
the majority of the population They form a perfectly 
chxtinct claas, and differ widely from the Brahmins in many 
ssuntial pomts of doctrine and practice 


PART I 


GENLRAL VIEW OF SOCIETY IN INDIA, 
AND GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CASTE SYSTEM 


CHAPTER I 


Divimon and Subchymion of Casics —Castes peculiar to Cortam Pro- 
\inces —Particular Usages of some Castes —Diviwion of Caster 
founded on Parentage —Subordination of Castes —Outward pigne 
ot sortaan Castos —Divnnon of Caste-groups into Right-hand and 

nd 


Tax word caste is derived from the Portuguese, and 1 
used in Europe to designate the different tribes or classes 
into which the people of India are divided? The most 
ordinary classification, and at the same time the most 
anuent, divides them mto four mam castes The first 
and most distinguished of all 1s that of Brahmana, or 
Brahmins, the second m rank 1s that of Kehatreyas, or 
Rajahs , the third the Vassyas, or Landholdere Mer 
Ghante and the fourth the Sudras, or Cultswalors and 

female 

The functions proper to each of these four main castes 
are for Brahmins, priesthood and its various duties, for 
Kshatriyas, military service in all its branches , for Vausyas, 
agniulture, trade, and cattle breeding, and for Sudras, 
general servitude But I will describe more fully hereafter 
iy y pores social distinctions which are attached to each 
of them 

Each of the four mam castes ws subdivided into many 
others, the number of which xt 18 difficult to determine 

* The Ssnekeit word 1 Varna — colour thus showing that upon the 

" 


dafference of colour between the Aryan Brahmi: the sbongunal 
inbalitanta the distanctuon of caste was onigmally founded —Pors 
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Incauso the subdivisions vary according to locally aud 
«sub caste existing m one province 1s not necessarily found 
in another 

Amongst the Brahmins of the south of the Peninsula, 
fur example, there are to be found three or four Prmeipel 
divisions, and each of these again 1s subdivided into at 
least twenty otheis The lines of demarcation between 
them are so well defined as to prevent any lind of union 
betweon one sub caste and another, especially in the case 
of mormage 

The atriyas and Vawyas aie also split up uto many 
divisions and subdivwions In Southern India neither 
Kehatriyas nor Vaisyas aie vory numerous but there are 
considerable numbers of the former in Northern Indw 
Howbeit, the Brahmins assert that tho true Kshatriya 
caste no longer exists, and that those who pass for such 
are in reality a debased race 

The Sudra caste w divided mto most sub castes Nobody 
in any of the provinces where I have hved has ever been 
able to mform me as to the exact number and names of 
them It 1s a common saying however, that there are 
18 chief sub caates, which are again spht up mto 108 lesser 
divisions 

The Sudras are the most numerous of the four mam 
castes They form, in fact, the mass of the population, 
and added to the Panahs, or Outcastes, they represent at 
least nine tenths of the mhabitants When we consider 
that the Sudras possess almost a monopoly of the various 
forms of artisan employment and manual labour, and that 
in India no person can exercise two professions at a time, 
16 8 not surprising that the numerous individuals who 
form this mam caste are distributed over so many distinct 
branches 

However, there ore reveral classes of Sudras that exist 

m certain provinces Of all the provinces that 

I hved in, the Dravidian, or Tamil, country 3s the one 
where the ramifications of caste appeared to me most 
numerous There are not nearly so many ramifications of 
caste in Mysore or the Deccan Nowhere m these latter 
provinces have I come ecross castes corresponding to 
those which are known in the Tam country under the 
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names of Moodelly, Agambady, Nattaman, Tolar, Udaryan, 
Valeyen, Umliyen, Pallen, and several others? 

It should be remarked, however, that those Sudra castes 
which are occu exclumvely m employments indispens 
able to all on societies are to be found everywhero 
under names varying with the languages of different 
localities Of such I may cite, amongst others, the gar 
deners, the shepherds, the weavers, the Panchalas (the 
hve castes of artisans, compnsing the carpenters, gold 
smiths, blacksmiths, founders and in general all workers 
in metals), the manufacturers and venders of oil, tho 
fishermen, the potters, the washermen, the barbers, and 
some others Il these form part of the great mai caste 
of Sudras , but the different castes of cultivators hold the 
fret rank and disdainfully regard as their inferors all 
those belongmg to the professions just mentioned, refusing 
to eat with thone who practise them 

In some distriota there are castes which are not to bu 
met with elsewhere, and which may be distinguished by 
peculanties of their own I am not aware for example, 
that the very remarkable caste of Nas, whose women. 
onjoy the privilege of possessing several husbands, 18 to be 
found anywhere but m Travancore? Amongst these same 
people, again, 18 another distinct caste called Nambudirs, 
which observes one abommable and revolting custom The 
gurls of this caste are usually married before the age of 
puberty , but if s girl who has arrived at an age when 
the signs of puberty are apparent happens to die before 
having had intercourse with a man, caste custom rigoroush 
demands that the manimate corpse of the shall 
be saineoted toa one connexion tad this purpose 

e girl's parents are ol to procure by & present 
money some wretched fellow willmg to consummate such 
a dusgustmg form of marriage for were the marmage 

1. Moodely chief man’ or hu table trader A; » he 
who perkorte roman ofiees in opin ok palacen Nations toate ot 
cultivators Tolar, s caste of labourers Udasyan, » potter Ke 
afisherman Upwsyen, salt manufacturer ® epgnoulturint —Fp 

1 Tt would be more correct to ‘West Coast Moreover, although 
Nair women are commonly desenbed as androus thoy are not 


iy 
fo, for though they enjoy the pr thoir husbands, the 
de not entertain sore than oue husband at a hme Lo she 
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not consummated the family would consider itself dis 
honoured ' 

The caste of Kullare, or robbers, bed exateame then 
calling aa an heredit \t, 18 found only mm tl arava 
country, which ponent rae coast, or , districts 
The rulers of the country are of the same caste They 
regard a robber’s occupation as discreditable neither to 
themselves nor to their fellow castemen, for the simple 
reason that they consider robbery a duty and a nght 
sanctioned by tt They are not ashamed of their 
caste or occupation and if one were to ask of a Kullar to 
what people he belonged he would coolly answer, ‘1 am 
a robber!’ This caste is looked upon in the district of 
Madura, where it » widely diffused, as one of the most 
distinguished among the Sudras 

There exists in the vame part of the country another 
caste, known as the Toityars, in which bothers, uncles 
nephews, and other near relations are all entitled to possess 
their wives m common 

In Eastern Mysore there 1» a caste called Morea Okkala 
Makkalu, in which, when the mother of a family gives her 
eldest daughter in marnage, she 18 obliged to submit to 
the amputation of two jomts of the mddle finger and of 
the ring finger of the nght hand And if the bride’s mother 
be dead, the bridegroom’s mother, or in default of her the 


* Whatever may have beon the case m the days of the Abbé, these 
customs no longer exist. In regard to tis Mr W Logan m hie Manual 
of Malabar, writes thus To make tardy retnbution—f it doserves 
vuch ® name—to women who die unmarned, the corpse, st is said, 
cannot be burnt till « fals string (the Hindu equrvalent of tho weddn 
ning of Europe) 1s tied round the neck of the corpse while lying on 
funeral by & competent relative Nambudins are exceedingly 
reticent in regard to thei funeral ceremonies and observances, and the 
Abbé Dubow account of what was related to him regarding other 
observances at this rirange funeral pile marnage requires ‘confirmation ” 
Careful inquiries made of the Seealng ssenabern of the Nambudin oom- 
munity and of others in Malabar have eu intimate knowledge of 
Nambudini customs have convinced me that the Abbé must have mis- 
underatood ins informant im regard to the practice which he records 
here What w done in such & css 18 ms v.40 ‘perform. the rob qows 
ites, usually associated with Hindu marriages, over the «ead ly of 
the woman before the corpso is cremated By marnage here 1 ancant 
merely the tying of the tals (the emblem of marriage) and not the act 
of vonsummation of manage —ED 
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mother vt the neazest relative, must submit to the quel 
mutilation! 

Many other castes exist m various districts which ao 
distinguished by fractices no less foolish than those above 
mentioned 

Generally speaking, there are few castes which are not 
distinguished by some 4] custom quite apart from the 
peouhar religious usages and ceremonies which the com 
Taunity may prescribe to guarantee or sanction civil con 
tracts In the cut and colour of ther clothes and in the 
style of wearing them, in the liar shape of ther yewels 
and m the manner in wluch they are displayed on various 
parts of the person, the various castes have many rules, 
cach possessing ats own significance Some observe nites 
of their own in thor funeral and marnage ceremonies 
others ornaments which they alone may use, or 
flags of certam colours, for various ceremonies, which no 
other caste may carry Yet, absurd as some of theve 

ractices may appear, they arouse neither contempt nor 
like in members of other castes which do not adnut 
them The most perfect toleration 1s the rule m such 
matters As long as a caste conforms on the whole to the 
recognized rulea of decorum st 18 permitted to follow its 
own bent m its domestic affairs without interruption, and 
no other castes ever think of blammg or even crit 
it, although ite practices may be im direct opposition to 
ther own 

There are, nevertheless, some customs which, although 
gor, ly observed in the countries where bp ea 
are 60 etrongly 0 to the rules of decency and 
generally that they are spoken of with dis 
approbation and sometimes with horror by the rest of the 
community The following may be mentioned among 
practices of thw nature 

In the interior of Mysore, women are obhged to accom 
pany the male mmates of the House whenever the latter 
Tetire for the calls of nature, and to cleanse them with 
water afterwards This practice, which 15 naturally viewed 

1 This custom iw no longer obsorved instead of the two gor eng 


sunputeted, they are now merely bound together and thus rendered unfit 
for use —ho 
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with disgust in other of the country, w here regarded. 
as A sign of and 18 most carefully obverved ' 

The use of mtoxicating hquors, which » condemned by 
respectable people throughout almost the whole of Indu, 
38 nevertheless itted the people who dwell m 
the jungles hill tracts of West Coast There the 
loading costes of Sudras, not except even the womon 
and cl n, openly drmk , the brandy of the 
country, and toddy, the fermented juice of the palm 
ach inhabitant in those parts has his toddy dealer, who 
regularly brings him a daily supply and takes in return an 
¢quivalent in gram at harvest time 

The Brahmin mhabitants of these paits aie forbidden 
a like mdulgence under the penalty of eaclusion from 
caste But they supply the defect by opium, the uso of 
which, although universally interdicted elsewhere, 1 nevor 
theless considered much less objectionable than the use of 
intoxicating liquors 

The People of these damp and unhealthy districts have 
no doubt learnt by experience that a moderate use of 
spsrits or oprum 18 necessary for the preservation of health, 
and that 1t protects them, partially at any rate, against 
the 1 effecta of the malanous miasma amidst which they 
aie obliged to live Nothing indeed but absolute necessity 
could have induced them to contravene in this way one 
of the most venerable precepta of Hindu civilization 

The vanous classes of Sudras who dwell in the lulls of 
the Carnatic observe amongst thew domestic regulations 
® practice as peculiar as it 1s disgustmg Both men and 
‘women pass their lives m a state of uncleanness and never 
wash their clothes When once they have put on cloths 
fresh from the looms of the weavers they do not leave 
them off until the matenal actually drops from rottenness 
One can imagine the filthy condition of these cloths after 
they, bays been worn day and mght for several months 
Be with aon and soiled with dirt, ly 
m the case of the women, who contimually use for 
wiping their hands, and who never change their garments 
untal wear and tear have rendered them absolutely useless 

Ef thas custom over existed, the spread of eduwation has effectually 
put & wtop to x6 —Ep 
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Yet thw revoltmg habit 1 most religiously observed, 
aud, 1f anybody were so rash as to wash but once mn water 
the cloths with which he or she 18 covered, exclusion from 
caste would be the mevitable consequence Thus custom, 
however, may be due to the scarcity of water, for mn this 
part of the country there are only a few ai t ponds, 
which would very soon be contammated if all the m 
habrents of a village were allowed to wash their garments 
im them ' 
Many religious customs are followed only by certam 
sects, and are of purely local character For instanoo, it 
ax only in the districts of Western Mysore that I have 
observed Monday in each week kept nearly in the same 
way as Sunday 1s among Chrustians On that day the 
Villagers abstain from ordmary labour and particularly 
from such as, hike ploughing, requires the use of oxen and 
kine Monday 1 consecrated to Basava (the Bull), and 
18 set apart for the apecial worship of that deity Hence 
it 18 8 day of rest for their cattle rathor than for themselves 
This practice, howeve!, 1 not in vogue except in the 
districts where the Lnngayats, or followers of Siva, pre 
dommste This sect more particular homage to the 
Bull than the rest of t the Hindus , and, m the districts 
where 1t predommates, not only keeps up the strict observ 
ance of the day thus consecrated to the divinity, but forces 
other castes to follow ita example 
Independently of the divisions and subdivisions common 
ee a oe one may ee i observe in each ae lose 
‘amily al oR Cement intermarnage Hindus of 
ood farnly avoid as far as possible intermarnage with 
lies outeide ther own circle They always aim at 
marrying their children into the families which are already 


1 Mr ZL Rice in his Mysore and Coorg remarks ‘Lingayats The 
dutinetve mark of this caste 1s the wearing on the person of & Jangama 
Lngam, or portable hnga It is @ small black stone about the mze of 
an acorn, and is enshrined in @ silver box of pecuhar shape, which us 
‘torn suspended from the neck or tied round thc arm ‘The followors of 
Besave (tho fonnior of the weet, whove name hterlly means Bull, wes 
mm fact regarded as the incarnation of Nandi, the bull of Siva) are properly 
called Lingevantas, but Langayate has becomoe well known dongnation 
shough not ted by themselves the name Sivabbakta or Srvachar beng 
one they generally assume —kp 
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allied to them, and the nearer the relationship the more 
easily are marriages contracted A widower 16 1e! 

to his deceased wife’s sister, an uncle marnes his niece, 
and a first mets lus first ome Persons #0 melee 
possess an exclusive privilege of mtermarrymg, upon 
ground of such relationship, and, if they choose, they 
can prevent any other umon and enforce their own pre 
ferential mght, however old, unsuited, infirm, and poor 
they may be? 

In this connexion, however, several strange and ndiculous 
distinctions are made An uncle may marry the daughter 
of his sister, but in no case may he marry the daughter of 
lus brother A brother's children may marry a sister's 
children, but the children of two brothers or of two susters 
May not intermarry Among descendants from the same 
stock the male lne always the nght of contracting 
marnage with the female hne, but the children of the 
same line may never mtermarry 

The reason given for this custom 1s that children of the 
male line, as algo those of the female line, contmue from 
generation to generation to call themselves brothers and 
sisters for as long a time as it 8 pubhcly recognized that 
they aprmg from the same stock A man would be marry 
ing hiy sister, 11 would be saad, if the children of either the 
male or the female Je mtermarned amongst themselves , 
whereas the children of the male line do not call the children 
of the female lme brothers and sisters, and vice versa, but 
call each other by special names expressive of the relation 
ship Thus a man can, and even must, marry the daughter 
of hus swter, but never the daughter of his brother A 
male first cousm marries a female first cousin, the daughter 
of his maternal aunt, but m no case may he marry the 
daughter of his paternal uncle 

rule w universally and variably observed by all 
castes, from the Brahmin to the Pamah It 1s obhgatory 
on the male hne to unite itself with the female hne "Eares 
ably to this custom has ansen which so far as I know 
ws peculiar to the Brahmins they sre ali supposed to 
know the gofram or stock from which they spring that 13 


4 This custom is gradually ging way now amongst the higher castes 
—Ep 
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to say, they know who was the ancient Mun: or devotee 
from whom they descend, and they always take care, in 
order to avoid intermarmage with a female descendant of 
this remote prestly ancestor, to marry mto s gofram other 
mendlae bo ¢ ble marriage 
lus who cannot contract a euital amongst 
ther own relations are nevertheless bound to a 
their own caste and even in that subdivision of 1t to which 
they belong In no case are they permitted to contract 
marriages with strangers Furthermore, persons belonging 
to @ caste m one part of the country cannot contract 
tarriages with persons of the same caste in another part, 
even though they may be Precisely the same castes under 
different names Thus the Tamil Yedeyers and the Canarese 
would never consent to take wives from the 
Telugu Gollavaru and the Tamil Pillay, although the first 
two are, except for their names, identical with the second 
two 
The most distmguwhed of the four mam castes into 
which the Hindus were separated by their first 
legislators 1s as we have before remarked, that of the 
Brahmins After them come the Kshatriyas, or Rajahs 
Superiority of rank 18 at present warmly contested between 
the Vaisyas, or merchants, and the Sudras, or cultivators 
The former appear to have almost enturely Jost their 
superiority except in the Hindu books, where they are 
invariably placed before the Sudras In ordinary life the 
latter hold themselves to be superior to the Vaisyas, and 
consider themselves privileged to mark their supenonty m 
many respects by ‘treating them with contumely 
nth regard to the Vaisya caste an almost incredible 
but nevertheless well attested pecuharity 1s everywhere 
observable There is not & woman to be found in 
the caste I have never much to do with the women. 
of the Vaisya caste, I cannot therefore without injustice 
venture to add my testimony to that of others on th 
aubyect , but I confess that the few Vaisya women I have 
seen from time to time were not such as to afford me 
an ocular refutation of the popular preyudice However, 
Vawya women are wealthy, and they manage 
to make up for ther lack of iy by their elegant attire 
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Even the Brahmins do not hold the lughest social rank 
undisputed The Panchalas, or five classes of artisans 
already mentioned, refuse, i some districts, to acknow 
ledge ‘brahmi predommance, although these five classes 
themselves are considered to be of very low rank amongst 
the Sudras and are everywhere held ip contempt Brahmm 
predominance 18 also still more warmly contested by the 
Jams, of whom T have treated m one of the Appendices to 
this work 

As to the particular subdivisions of each caste it 18 
difficult to decide the order of hierarchy observed amongst 
them Sub castea which are despised in one distrot are 
often greatly esteemed in another, according as they con 
duct, fhemasives with greater propnety or follow more 
important calhnga Thus the custe to which the ruler of 
@ country belongs, however low it may be conmdered 
elsewhere, ranks amongst the highest in the ruler’s own 
dommuons, and every member of it derives some reflection 
of dignity from its chief 

After all, public opinion 1s the surest guide of caste 
superiority amongst the Sudras and a very shght acquam 
tance with the customs of a province and with the private 
life of ats inhabitants will suffice for fixing the postion 
which each caste has sequired by common consent 

In general it will be found that those castes are most 
honoured who are particular m keeping themselves pure 
by constant bathing and by abstainmg from animal 
food, who are exact m the observance of marrige regula 
tions, who keep their women shut up and punish them 
severely when they err, and who resolutely maintain the 
customa and privileges of thew order 

Of all the Hindus the Brahmuns strive most to keep up 
a ces of outward and mward purity by frequent 
ablutions and severe abstmence not only from meat and 
everything that has contained the prineiple of life, but 
also from several natural products of the earth which 
prejudice and su ition teach them to be impure and 
defilng It fly to the scrupulous observance of 
such customs that the Brahmms owe the predommance of 
their illustrious order, and the reverence and respect with 
which they are everywhere treated 
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Amongst the different classes of Sudras, those who 
permit widow remarriage are considered the most abject, 
and, except the Panahs, I know very few castes in which 
such marriages are allowed to take place openly and with 
the sanction of the caste * 

The division mto castes 13 the paramount distinction 
amongst the Hindus, but there 1s still another division, 
that of sects The two best known are those of Siva and 
Yatzo, which are again divided into a large number of 
othera 

There are several castes, too, which may be distinguished 

corte marks pamted on the forehead or other parta of 
the 

The three of the four main castes, that 1s to aay 
the Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, are distinguished 
by a thin cord hung across from the left shoulder to the 
nght hip But this cord 1s also worn by the Jains and even 
by the Panchalas, or five castes of artwans, so one 1s apt to 
be deceived by it 

From what has been said it will appear that the namo 
of a caste forms after all its best indication It was thus 
that the tribes of Israel were distinguished The names of 
several of the Hindu castes have a known meaning, but 
for the most pait they date from such ancient times that 1t 
18 umpossible to find out their significance 

There 1s yet another division more general than any 
I have referred to yet, namely, that into Right hand and 
Left hand factions ‘This appears to be but a modern 
mvention, since it 18 not mentioned m any of the ancient 
books of the country, and I have been assured that it 
unknown in Northern Indis Be that as it may, I do not 
beheve that any ides of this baneful institution, as it exists 
at the present day, ever entered the heads of those wise 
lawgivers who considered they had found in caste distinc 
tions the best guarantee for the observance of the lawa 
which they prescribed for the people 

This division mto Right hand and Left hand factions, 
whoever invented it, has turned out to be the most direful 

“1 Remi of virgin widows 1 one of the foremost m the 
form of Nocial Refor 


'n sal Reform, but it 1 opposed violently by the ortho- 
x—ED 
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dhsturber of the public peace It has ed a perpetual 
aouree of riots, and the cause of endlons animosity amongst 
the natives 

Most castes belong either to the Left hand or Right hand 
faction The former comprises the Vaimsyaa or trading 
classes, the Panchalas or artisan classes, and some of the 
Jow Sudra castes — It also contains the lowest caste, namely, 
the Chucklere or leather workers, who are looked upon as 
its chief support 

To the Right hand faction belong most of the higher 
castes of Su The Parahs are ite chief sup » OB 
& proof of which they glory in the title Valangas 
or fmends of the Right hand In the disputes and con 
flicts which so often take place between the two factions it 
1 always the Pariaha who make the moat dusturbance and 
do the most damage 

The Brahmins, ‘Rayehs, and several classes of Sudras are 
content to remaim neutral, and take no part in these 
quarrels They are often chosen as arbiters in the differ 
ents which the two factions have to settle between them 
selves 

The opposition between the two factions arises from 
certain exclusive privileges to which both lay clam But 
an these alleged privileges are nowhere «learly defined and 
recognized, they result in confusion and uncertainty, and 
are with difhoulty capable of settlement In these circum 
atancer one cannot hope to conclate both parties, all 
that one can do 1 to endeavour to compromise matters as 
far as possible 

When one faction trespasses on the so called mghts of 
the other, tumults anse which spread gradually over large 
tracts of territory, afford o) unity for excesses of all 
kinds, and generally end in conflicts The Hindu, 
ordinarily so timid and gentle in ail other circumstances of 
life, seems to change his nature completely on occasions 
hike these There 1 no that fhe will not brave in 
maintaining what he calls his mghia, and rather than 
sacrifice a tittle of them he will expose himself without fear 
to the mak of loaing his life 

I have several times witnessed instances of these popular 
insurrections excited by the mutual pretensions of the two 
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factions and pushed to such an extreme of fury that the 
presence of a multi force has been msufficient to quell 
them, to allay the clamour, or to control the excesses 
which the contending factions consider themselves entitled 
to mdulge 

Occasionally, when the magutrates fail to effect a re 
conozhation by peaceful means, it 25 necessary to resort to 
force in order to suppress the disturbances I have some- 
times seen these noters stand up against several discharges 
of artillery without exhibiting any sign of submission 
And when at last the armed force has succeeded m reatormg 
order it 18 only fora time At the very first opportunity 
the rioters are at work agai, regardless of the punuhment. 
they have received, and quite ready to renew the conflict 
es obstinately as before Such are the excesses to which 
the mild ond. peaceful Hmdu abandons himself when lus 
courage 1s aroused by religious and political fanaticism 

The nghts and privileges for which the Hindus are ready 
to fight such sangumaty battles appear lughly 1diculous, 
especially to a European Perhaps the sole cause of the 
contest is the mght to wear rs or to mde through 
the streets m s palanqum or on horseback durmg marnage 
featavala Sometimes it 1s the privilege of bemg escorted 
on certam occasions by armed retamers, sometimes that 
of having a trumpet sounded in front of a procession, ot 
of bemg accompamed by native musicians at pubho cere 
monies Perhaps it 1s smply the particular kind of musical 
instrument suitable to such occasions that 1s in dispute, 
or perhaps 1¢ may be the night of carrying flags of certain 
colours or certain devices dung these ceremomes Such 
at any rate are a few of the privileges for which Hindus 
are ready to cut each other’s ts. 

It not unfrequently happens that one faction makes an 
attack on the nahte, real or pretended, of the other There 
upon the trouble begins, and soon becomes general xf st 
4 not appeased at the very outeet by prudent and vigorous 
Measures on the part of the magustracy 

1 could instance very many examples bearng on this 
fatal distinction between Right hand and Left hand, but 
what I have already said 1s enough to show the spirit which 
animates the Hindus m this matter I once witnessed 
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« dispute of this nature between the Parahs and: 
or leather workers Theie seemed reason to fear such 
disastrous consequences throughout the whole district im 
question, that many of the more peaceful habitants began 
to desert ther villages and to carry away their goods and 
chattels to a place of safety, just as 15 done when the country 
13 threatened by the near approach of a Mahratta army 
However, matters did not reach this extremity The 
principal inhabitants of the district opportunely offered to 
arbitrate in the matter, and they succeeded by dy 
and conciliation m smoothing away the difficulties and m 
appeasing the two factions, who were only awaiting the 
signal to attack each other 

One would not easily guess the cause of this formidable 
commotion It simply arose from the fact that a Chuckles 
had dared to eppeer at a public ceremony with red flowers 
stuck an hw turban a privilege which the Partahy alleged 
to belong exclusively to the Right hand faction !! 


CHAPTER II 


Advantages resulting from Caste Divinons —Similar Dvisinns amongst 
many Ancient Nations 


Many persons studyxo imperfectly the epint and character 
of the different nations that mhabit the earth, and the m 
fiuence of climate on their manners, customs, predilections, 
and usages, that they are astonished to find how widely 
such nations differ from each other ‘Trammelled by the 
prequdices of their own surroundings, such persons think 
nothing wel! regulated that 1s not mcluded in the polity 
and government of their own country They would hke 
to see all nations of the earth placed on precisely the same 
footmg as themselves Everything which differs from their 
own customs they consider either uncivihzed or ridiculous 

) Phese faction ed under the orviliziny 
iadusores af pfoosboa eat shod geegcameet and Wf they ever ace 
at all, are confined to the lowest castes and never xp ond the 


lumts of a village ‘The dietinctions hetween tht two factions, however 
stall exist —Ep 
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Now, although man’s nature 1 pretty much the same all 
the world over, 16 18 subject to so many differentiations 
caused by soul, climate, food, religion, education, and other 
ciroumstances peculiar to dhfferent countmes, that the 
system of civilzation adopted by one people would plunge 
another into a state of barbarism and cause its complete 
downfall 
I have heard some persons, sensible enough m other 
respeots, but imbued with all the preyudices that they have 
brought with them from Europe, pronounce what appears 
to me an altogether erroneous judgement in the matter of 
caste divisions amongst the Hmdus In ther opimion, 
caste 18 not only useless to the body politic, 1t 18 also mda 
culous, and even calculated to bring trouble and diworder 
on the people For my part, having hved many years on 
fnendly terms with the Hindus, I have been able to study 
their national life and character closely, and I have arnved 
at @ quite opposite decision on this subject of caste I 
believe caste division to be in many respects the chef 
d’quore, the happiest effort, of Hindu legislation I am 
juaded that it 1s sumply and solely due to the distribu 
on of the people into castes that India did not lapse into 
a state of barbarism, and that she preserved and perfected 
the arte and sciences of civilzation whilst most other 
nations of the earth remamed im « state of barbanam 
I do not consider caste to be free from many great draw 
backs , but I believe that the resulting advantages, in the 
case of & nation constituted hke the Himdus, more than 
outweigh the resulting evils 
To establish the justice of this contention we have only 
to glance at the condition of the vanous races of men who 
lnve in the same latitude as the Hindus, and to consider 
the past and present status of those among them whose 
natural disposition and character have not been influenced 
for good by the purif: doctrines of Revealed Rehgion 
We can y what the Hmdus would have been lke, had 
they not been held with the pale of social duty by caste 
regulations, if we glance at neighbourmg nations weet of 
the Pemngule and east of it beyond the Ganges as far as 
China In Chma iteelf a temperate climate and a form 
of government pecuharly adapted to a people unhke any 
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other m the woild have produced the same effect as the 
distinction of caste among the Hindus 

After much careful thought I can duwcover no other 
reason except caste which accounts for the Hindus not 
having fallen nto the same state of barbarism as ther 
neighbours and as almost all nations mhabitmg the tornd 
zone Caste assigns to each mdividual his own profession. 
or calling, and the handmg down of this system from 
father to son, from generation to generation, makes it 
uppossible for any person or his descendants to change 
the condition of life which the law aa: to him for any 
other Such an institution was probably the only means 
that the most clear sighted prudence could devise for mam 
taming a state of civihzation amongst a people endowed 
with the peculiar characteristics of the Hindus 

We can picture what would become of the Hindua if 
they were not kept within the bounds of duty by the rules 
ry ties of caste, looking at the position of the 
Pariahs, or outcastes of India, who, checked by no moral 
restraint, abandon themselves to their natural propensities 
Anybody who has studied the conduct and character of 
the people of this class—which, by the way, 1s the largest 
of any in India \—will agree with me that # State consist 
ing entirely of such inhabitants could not long endure, 
and could not fail to lapse befoie long into @ condition of 
barbarnam or my own part, bemg perfectly familar with 
this class, and acquamted with its nati predilections 
and sentiments, I am persuaded that a nation of Panahs 
left to themselves would speedily become woree than the 
hordes of cannibals who wander in the vast wastes of 
Afnca, and would soon take to devouring each other 

Tam no less convinced that 1f the Hindus were not kept 
withm the limits of duty and obedience by the system of 
caste, and by the penal regulations attached to each phave 
of it, they would soon become just what the Pariahs are, 
and probably something still worse The whole country 


1 ‘Thus 1 true only of Southern India, where the Panshs number 
5,000 000 They form one seventh of the total populetion of the Madras 
Proardoncy Of lato yvars the degraded condition of thove outcastes 
has attracted much sttention, aud © great doal 1s now being done to 
elevate them morally and matersally —ED 
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would necessarily fall into @ state of hopeless anarchy, 
and, before the present generation dwappeared, tlus natin, 
so polished under present cogditions, would have to be 
reckoned amongst the most uneivilzed of the world 
‘The legulators of India, whoever they may have been, 
were far too wise and too well acquainted with the natwal 
character of the people for whom they prescribed laws to 
loave 1t to the discretion or fancy of each dividual to 
cultivate what knowledge he pleased, or to exercue, as 
seemed best to him any of the various professions, arts, 
or industries which sre necessary for the preservation and 
well being of a State 
They set out from that cardinal principle common to all 
ancient legislators, that no person should be useless to the 
commonwealth At the same time they recognized that 
they were dealing with a people who were mdolent and 
careless by nature, and whose propensity to be apathetic 
‘was a0 aggravated by the climate m which they lived, that 
uniess every mdividual had a profession or employment 
rigidly imposed upon him, the soos! fabric could not hold 
together and must quickly fall mto the most deplorable 
state of anarchy These ancient lawgivers, therefore, being 
well aware of the danger caused by religious and politi 
innovations, and being anxious to establuh durable and 
inviolable rules for the different castes comprising tho 
Hindu nation, saw no surer way of attaimmg ther object 
than by combining in an unmustakable manner those two 
great foundations of orderly government, rehgion and 
pohtios Accordingly there 1s not one of their ancient 
beri not one bs tl a borers eae waertan: 
ieligious principle or object attac! to at re} Ng, 
indeed, is governed by superstition and has religion for ity 
motive The style of greeting, the mode of dressmg, the 
cut of clothes, the shape of ornaments and them manner of 
adjustment, the various details of the toilette, the archi 
tecture of houses, the corners where the hearth 1s placed 
and where the cooking pots must stand, the manner of 
going to bed and of alesping, the forms of civility and 
Lacan] that must be observed all these are severely 
a 
uring the many years that I studied Hindu customs 
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1 cannot say that I ever observed a single one, however 
‘ununy it and simple, and, I may , however filthy 
and disgusting, which did not rest on some religious prin 
ciple or other Nothing 1 Jeft to chance, everytlung w 
Jaid down by rule, and the foundation of all their customs 
as purely and simply religion It 1 for this reason that the 
Hindus hold all their customs and usages to be mvioluble, 
for, being essentially religious, they consider them as sacred 
ua religion iteelf 

And, be xt noted, th» plan of dividing the people into 
castes 1s not confined to the lawgivers of India ‘The 
wisest and most famous of all lawgivers, Moses, availed 
jumself of the same institution, as being the one which 
offered him the best means of governing the intractable 
and rebelhous people of whom he had beon appomted tho 
patiarch 

The division of the le into castes existed also amongst: 
the Egyptians Wath m, as with the Hindus, the law 
awsigned an occupation to each individual, which was 
handed down from father to son It was forbidden to 
any man to have two Profeesions, or to change his own 
Koch caste had a special quarter ed to teand people 
of a different caste were iuibited from settling there 
Nevertheless there was this difference between the Egyptians 
and the Hmdus with the former all castes and all pro 
feusions were held in esteem, all employments, even of 
the meanest kind, were alike regar as honourable , 
and, although the priestly and mihtary castes 
pecuhar privileges nobody would have considered xt 
anything but crimmal to despise the classes whoso work, 
whatever it happened to be, contributed to the general 
good! With the Hindus, on the other hand, there are 
Proteesions and calhngs to which Peoqudiee attaches such 

gradation that those who follow them are universally 
despised by those castes which in the public estimation 
exercwe fanctions 

Tt must be remarked, however, that the four great 
professions without which a civilized nation could not 
onst, namely, the army, agriculture, commerce, and weav~ 

1 hee what the illustriom Bossuct says on this point in hy ZAscowre 
sur t Hustowe Unirereelle, Part ILL —Dvsuiy 
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, are held everywhere in the highest esteem _All castes, 
fron. the Brahmin to the Parish, are permitted to follow 
the firet three, and the fourth can be followed by all the 
principal classes of Sudras? 

These same caste distanctions observable amongst Hindus 
ext hkewise, with some differences, amongst the Arabs 
and Tartara Probably, indeed, they were common to the 
majonty of ancient nations Ceerops, 1t will be remembered, 

rated the people of Athens into four tribes or classes, 
while their great lawgver, Solon, upheld this distinction 
and st ihened it sn several ways Numa Pompihus, 
agar, could devise no better way of putting an end to the 
ractal hatred between Sabines and Romans than by seperet 
ing the body of the people into different castes and cl 
The result of his pohoy was just what he had deswed Both 
Sabmes and Romans, once amalgamated in this manner, 
forgot their national differences and thought only of those 
of their class or caste 

Those who instituted the caste system could not but 
perceive that with nations in an embryonic st the more 
class distinctions there are the more order and symmetry 
there must be, and the more easy :t 18 to exercise control 
and preserve order This 1 |, 18 the result which caste 
classification amongst the Hindus has achieved — The shame 
winch would reflect on 8 whole caste 1f the faults of one of 
ita individual members went unpunished guarantees that. 
the caste will execute justice, defend its own honour, and 
Keep all its members within the bounds of duty For, be 
at noted, every caste has its own laws and regulations, or 
rather, we may say, its own customs, in accordance with 
which the severest justice 1s meted out, just as 1t was by 
the patriarchs of old 

Thus m several castes adultery is punishable by death * 
Gurls or widows who succumb to temptation are made to 
suffer the same penalty as those who have seduced them 
The largest temple of the town of Conjeeveram, m the 
Carnatic, on immense building, was constructed, so st 18 


* Thus statomont 1 not yuite correct, for m Southern India, at any 
rato, somo clawos of Panahs aro most eaport wuavers, and oro Honoured 
as such throughout the country —Ep 

2 ‘This of course 1s no longer allowed by law —k 
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said, by a rich Brahmin who had been convicted of having 
had ihoit mtercourse with a low caste Panah woman 
He was, however, sentenced to this severe penalty, not s0 
much on account of the ummorahty of his action, seang 
that m the opimion of the Brahmins it was not immoral 
at all, but on account of the low caste person who had 
been the partner of his mcontinence are various 
ksnds of delinquencies m connexion with which a caste 
may take proceedings not only against the pmincipal 
offenders, but against those who have taken any part 
whatever in them Thus it 1s caste authority which, by 
means of ts wise rules and prerogatives, preserves good 
order, suppresses vice, and saves Hindus from sinking into 
& state of barbansm 

It may also be said that caste regulations counteract to 
@ great extent the evil effects which would otherwise be 
produced on the national character by a religion that 
encourages the most unlicensed depravity of morals, as 
well in the decorations of its temples as in ita dogmas 
and ritual 

In India, where the princes and the anstocracy hve m 
extreme indolence attaching httle importance to making 
ther dependants happy and taking small pains to mculeate 
im them a sense of might and wrong there are no other 
means of attaining thesé desirable ends and preserving 
good order than by authoritative rulings of the caste 
system The worst of it is these powers are not sufh 
ciently wide, or rather they are too often relaxed Many 
castes exercise them with severity m cases that are for the 
most part frivolous, but display an easy and culpable 
indulgence towards real and serious delhnquencies On the 
other hand, caste authority 1s often a check against abuses 
which the despotic rulers of the country are too apt to 
indulge m_ Sometames one may see, as the result of 
& caste order, the tradesmen and merchants of a whole 
district closmg their shops, the labourera abandoning their 
fields, or the artisans leaving their workshops, all because 
of some petty msult or of some petty extortion suffered by 
Some member of their caste , and the aggrieved people will 
remain obstanately in this state of opposition until the injury 
haa been atoned for and those responsible for 1t pumshed 
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Another advantage resulting from the caste system 
the hereditary continuation of farmbes and that purity of 
descent which 1s a peculiarity of the Hindus, and which 
conmata i nayes: siterng the blood of one fay. Gr caste 
with that of another Marriages are confined to parties 
belonging to the same family, or at any rate the same 
caste India, at any rate, there can be no room for the 
reproach, so often deserved in European countnes, that 
famihes have deteriorated by alhances with persons of low 
or unknown extraction Hindu of Ingh caste can, 
without citmg his title or producmg his tree, 
trace hns descent back for more than two thousand years 
without fear of contradiction He can slso, without any 
other passport than that of hia high caste, and m spite of 
tus poverty, present himself anywhere, and he would be 
more courted for a marriage alliance than any mcher man 
of leas pure descent Nevertheless, it 1s not to be denied 
that there are some districts where the le are not 
quite so cular about ther marnages, though such 
laxity 18 blamed and held up to shame as an outrage on 
propriety, while those guilty of it take very good care to 
conceal 1¢ as much as le from the public 

Further, one would be justafied in asserting that xt » to 
caste distinctions that India owes the preservation of her 
arte and imdustres For the sate reason she would have 
reached a high standard of perfection m them had not the 
avarice of her rulers prevented it It was clnefly to attain 
this object that the Egyptians were divided into castes, 
end that ther laws assigned the particular place which 
each individual should occupy in the commonwealth 
Ther lawgivers no doubt conmdered that by thes means 
all arte and mdustries would continue to improve from 
generation to generation, for men must needs do well 
that which they have always been m the habit of seeing 
done and which they have been constantly practising from 
ther youth 

The fection m arte and manufactures would un 
doub' ‘have been attamed by so industrious @ people as 
the Hindus, if, as I have before remarked, the cupidity of 
their rulers had not acted aa a check As a matter of teot, 
No sooner has an artisan gamed the reputation of excelling 
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in his craft than he 1s at once carried off by order of the 
sovereign, taken. to the palace, and there confined for the 
rest of his hfe, forced to tol without remesion and with 
little or no reward Under these circumstances, which are 
common to all parts of India under the government of 
native princes, it 18 hardly 6 that every art and 
industry 18 extinguished and all healthy competition 
deadened This 1 the chief and almost the only reason 
why progress in the arta has been so slow among the 
Hindus, and why in this respect they are now far behind 
other nations who did not become civilized for many cen- 
tunes after themselves 

Their workmen certaimly lack neither dustry nor skill 
In the European settlements, where they are paid acco. 
to their merit, many native artisans are to be met wit 
whose work would do credit to the beat artisans of the 
West Moreover they feel no necessity to use the many 
European tools, whose nomenclature alone requires special 
study One or two axes, as many saws and planes, all of 
them so rudely fashioned that a European workman would 
be able to do nothmg with them—these are almost the 
only instruments that are to be seen in the hands of Hindu 
carpenters The working materials of a journeyman gold 
smith usually comprise a tany anvil, a crucible, two or 
three small hammers, and as many files With such 
simple tools the patient Himdu, thanks to his industry, 
can produce specimens of work which are often not to be 
distinguished from those imported at great expense from 
foreign countries To what a standard of excellence would 
these men have attamed if they had been from the earliest 
timeg subjected to good masters ' 

In order to form & just idea of what the Hindus would 
have done with ther arte and manufactures xf their natural 
industry had beep properly encouraged, we have only to 
visit the workshop of one of thew weavers or of one of 
ther printers on cloth and carefully examine the mstru- 
ments with which produce those superb mushins, 
those superfine cloths, beautiful colo prece-goods, 
Which are everywhere admired, and which im Europe oooupy 
@ hugh place the principal articles of t 
Ih miantfeoturing these magnificent stuffs the artisan uses 
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his feet almost as much as hia hands Furthermore, the 
weaving loom, and the whole apparatus for spmning the 
thread before 1¢ 16 woven, as well as the reat of the tools 
which he uses for the work are so simple and so few that 
altogether they would hardly comprise a load for one man 
Indeed it 18 by no means a rare sight to see one of these 
weavers changing his abode, and carrying on his back all 
that 1s necessary for setting to work the moment he arrives 
at hos new home 

Their printed calicoes, which are not less admired than 
thew muslins, aro menufactured m an equally sample 
manner Three or four bamboos to stretch the cloth, 
as many brushes for applymg the colours, with a few 
neces of potaherd to contain them, and a hollow stone 
lor pounding them these are pretty well all their stock 
in trade 

I wilt venture to express one other remark on the political 
advantages resulting from caste distinctions In India 
perental authority but little respected and parente, 
overcome doubtless by that apathetic indifference which 
characterizes Hindus generally are at little pains, as I shall 
show later on to inspire those feelings of filal reverence 
which constitute family happiness by enchamung the affec 
tions of the children to the authors of ther existence 
Outward affection appears to exist between brothers and 
sistera, but m realty it w neither very strong nor very 
smeere It quickly vanshes after the death of their 
parents, and subsequently, we may say, they only come 

er to fight and to quarrel Thus, as the ties of 

blocd relationship formed so msecure a bond between 
different members of a community, and guaranteed no 
such mutual assistance and support as were needed, it 
became necessary to bring famules together in large caste 
communities, the individual members of which had a 
common interest in protecting, supporting, and defend:n, 
each other It was thus that the links of the Hindu so 
cham were so strongly and ingeniously forged that nothing 
was able to break them 

‘This was the object which the ancient lawgivers of India 
attained by establishing the caste system, and. they thereby 
acquired @ title to honour unexampled in the history of 
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the world Their work has stood the test of thousands 
of years, and has survived the lapse of tame and the many 
revolutions to which this portion of the globe hax been 
subjected The Hindus have often passed beneath the 
yore of foreign invaders, whose religions, laws, and customs 
ve been very different from their own, yet all efforte to 
impose foreign mstitutions on the people of India have 
been futile, and foreign occupation has never dealt more 
than a feeble blow against Indian custom Above all, and 
before all, 1+ was the caste system which protected them 
Its authority was extensive enough to clude sentences of 
death, as Thave before remarked ‘The story 1s told, and 
the truth of it 18 incontestable, that a man of the Rajput 
caste was a few years ago compelled by the people of his 
own caste and by the principal inhabitants of his place of 
abode to execute, with his own hand, a sentence of death 
passed on his daughter Thi unhappy girl had been dis 
covered im the arms of a youth, who would have suffered 
the same penalty had he not evaded it by sudden flight 
Nevertheless, although the penalty of death may be 
inflieted by some castes under certain circumstances this 
form of punwshment 1s seldom resorted to nowadays When 
over it 1s thought to be indispensable, :t 1s the father or 
the brother who 1s expected to execute it, in secrecy 
Generally speaking, however, recourse 1s had by piefer 
ence to the umposition of a fine and to various ignommious 
corporal purishments As regards these latter, we may 
note as examples the pumshments inflicted on women who 
have forfeited their honour, such as shaving ther heads, 
compelhng them to mde through the pubhe streets mounted 
on asses and with thew faces turned towards the tail, 
forcing them to stand @ long tume with a basket of mud 
on their heads before the assembled caste people, throwing 
into thew faces the ordure of cattle, breaking the cotton 
thread of those possessing the mght to wear it, and ex 
communicating the guilty from their caste * 


dhe mfletion of such pumwhmenta ght nowadays be followed by 
provouttion in tho Civil aud Criminal Courts —Lp 
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Expulsion from Caste —Cases m which such julion wi mnBicted — 
sy whom inflicted —Restoration to Caste —Methods of effeoting 1t 


Or all kmds of punishment the hardest and most un 
bearable for a Hindu ws that which cuts him off and expels 
him from his caste Those whose duty it 38 to inflet rt 
are the gurus, of whom I shall have more to say in a sub 
sequent chapter, and, mn default of them, the caste headmen 
These latter are usually to be found im every distnct, and 
1t 1s to them that all doubtful or difficult questions affecting 
the caste system are referred They call an, m order to 
help them to decide such questions, a few elders who are 
versed in the mtnicacies of the matters m dispute 

This expulsion from caste, which follows either an in 
f ment of caste usages or some public offence calculated 
if Jeft unpunished to dishonour on the whole com 
mounity, 18 a kind of social excommunication, which deprives 
the unhappy person who suffers it of all intercourse with 
hus fellow creatures It renders him, as 1t were, dead to 
the world, and leaves him nothing im common with the 
test of society In losing his caste he loses not only hus 
relations and friends but often hus wife and his children, 
who would rather leave hm to his fate than share hws 
dugrace with him af dare eat with him or even 
give him a drop of water he has marriageable daughters 
nobody aska them in marriage, and im like manner his sons 
are refused wives He has to take xt for granted that 
wherever i goes he will be avoided, pomted at with acorn, 
and regar 88 an outcaste 

If losing caste » Hindu could obtain admussion into 
an inferior caste, his pumshment would in some degree be 
tolerable , but even this humihatmg compensation 1s denied 
tohim A ample Sudra with any notions of honour and 
Propnety would never associate or even speak with 8 

re degraded in this manner It 15 necessary, there 
fore, for an outcaste to seek asylum in the lowest caste of 
Pariahs f he faut to obtain restoration to his own, or else 
he 1s obliged to assouate with pusons of doubtful caste 
There are always people of this kind, especially m the 
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uarters inhabited Europeans , and unhay 1s the 
_ who pute poe them! A caste Hind is often. 
a thief and a bad character, but a Hindu without caste 
almost always a 6 

Expulsion from caste xs generally put in force without 
much formahty Sometimes rt 1s due merely to 
hatred or caprice Thus, wien pao refuse, without 
any apparent justification, to att the funeral or marmage 
ceremonies of their relations or frends, or when they happen 
not to vite the latter on similar occasions, the individuals 
thus slighted never fail to take proceedings in order to 
obtain satisfaction for the imsult offered to them, and the 
arbitrators called in to decide the case usually pass a decree 
of excommunication When # case 1s thus settled by 
arbitration, prt sentence oe orounmnnices ees 
not bring upon t! y person same disgrace ul 
same penalties which are the lot of those whose offence 
offers no room for compromuwe 

Otherwise it matters little whether the offence be deli 
that «person shall pey thu degrading penalty." A Pana 

hat a person t h 
who concealed hus ongen, muxed with other Hindus, entered 
their houses and ate with them without bemg recognized, 
would render those who had thus been brought into con 
tact with him hable to 1gnommmous expulsion from their 
caste At the same time a Panah guilty of such a 
act would mevitably be murdered on the apot, if hw enter 
tamers recogmzed him 

A Snudra, too, who mduiged in ilhoit mtercourse with 
a Pariah woman would be mgorously expelled from caste 
af his offence became known 

A number of Brahmins assembled together for some 
family ceremony once admitted to their feast, without 
bemg aware of it, a Sudra who had gamed admittance on 
the false assertaon that he belonged to their caste On the 
circumstance bemg discovered, these Brahmins were one 
and all outcasted, and were unable to obtam remstatement 
until they had gone ti all kinds of formalities and 
been subjected. to cor le expense 

I onve witnessed amongst tho Gollavarus, or shopherds, 
an instance of even greater severity A marnago hed bun 
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arranged, and, m the presence of the family concerned, 
paieeins ceremomes which were equivalent Yo betrothal 
amongst ourselves had taken Before the actual 
celebration of the marnage, was fixed for a con 
siderable time afterwards, the bridegroom ded The 
parents of the girl, who was very young and pretty, there 
upon married her to another man This was mn direct 
violation of the custom of the caste, which condemns to 
perpetual widowhood girls thus betrothed, even when, as 
in this case, the future bridegroom dies before mi 
has been consummated The consequence was that all 
the persons who had taken part in the second ceremony 
were expelled from caste, and nobody would contract 
mainiage or have any mtercourse whatever with them 
A long time afterwaids I met several of them, well advanced 
in age, who had been for this reason alone unable to obtain 
husbands or wives, as the case might be 

Let me rlate nother instance Kleven Siahmins 
travelling in company were obhged to cross a district 
devastated by war They arrived hungry and tired in 
a village, which, contrary to their expectations, they found 
deserted They had with them a small quantity of nce, 
but they could find no other pots to boul it in than some 
which had been left in the house of the village washerman 
To touch these would constitute in the case of Brahmins 
an almost ineffaceable defilement Nevertheless, sufferm; 
from hunger as they were, they swore mutual secrecy, ant 
after washing and scouring the pote a hundted times they 
prepared therr food in them The rice was served and the 
repast consumed by all but one, who refused to C 
of xt, and who had no sooner returned home than he pro 
ceeded to denounce the ten others to the chief Brahmins 
of the village The news of such a scandal spread quickly, 
and gave rise to a great commotion amongst all classes of 
the mhabitants An assembly was held The deknquents 
were summoned and forced to appear Warned before 
hand, however, of the Proceedings that were to be nm 
stituted agamst them, counsel together and 
agreed to answer unanimously, when called upon to explain, 

at 16 was the accuser himself who had committed the 
hemous sin and who had imputed xt to them falsely and 
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mahciousty The testimony of ten persons was calculated 
to carry more weight than that of one The accused were 
consequently acquitted, while the accuse: alone was 1gno- 
mumously expelled from caste by tho headmen, who, 
though they were perfectly sure of his mnocence, were 
indignant at hus treacherous disclosure 

From what has been said, 1t will no longer be SUrprisig 
to learn that Hindus are as much, nay, even more, attach 
to their caste than the gentry of Europe are to their rank 
Prone to using the most disgustingly abusive language in 
their quarrels, they nevertheless easily forgive and forget 
such msultimg epithets, but rf one should say of another 
that he 1s a man without caste, the msult would never be 
forgiven or forgotten 

18 strict and universal observance of caste and caste 

usages forms practically ther whole social law A very 
great number of people are to be found amongat them, to 
whom death would appear far more desirable than life, :f, 
for example, the latter were sustamed by eating cow’s flesh 
or any food prepered by Pariahs and outcastes 

It 19 this same caste feeling which gives mse to the con 
tempt and aversion which display towards all foreign 
nations, and especially tor Euro) , who, bemg as 
a rale but shghtly acquamted with the customs and pre 
Judsoes of the country, are constantly violating them 
Owing to such conduct the Hindus look upon them as 
berber totally ignorant of all prmoiples of honour and 


In several cases, at least, restoration to caste 1 an 
impossibility But when the sentence of excommunication 
has been passed merely by relations, the culpnt concrlates 
the principal members of lus family and prostrates humeelf 
im a humble posture, and with signs of repentance, before 
hus assembled castemen He then lstens without com- 
plaint to the rebukes which are showered upon him, receives 
the blows to which he 1s oftentimes condemned, and pa‘ 
the fine which it 18 thought fit to xmpose upon hm Frnaly, 
after having solemnly promised to wipe out by good ci 
duct the tamt resultmg from his degradng pumshment, 
he sheds tears of mntance, performs the sasktangs before 
the assembly, and then serves feast to the persona prosent 

O38 
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When all this 15 tmished he w looked upon as reinstated 
The sashtanga, by the way, 1 4 sign or salute expressing 
humility, which 1s not only recognized amongst the Hindus 
and other Asiatic nations, but was in use amongst more 
ancient peoples Instances of it are quoted in Scripture, 
where this extraordinary mark of respect 13 known as 
adoration, even when xt 1s paid to simple mortals (Vede 
Genesis xvi 2, xx 1, xxxm 3, xin 6 xhn 26,1 
18, &c, &) In the same way the ans, Chaldeans, 
and other nations mentioned in Holy Wnt were acquainted 
with this method of reverent salutation and observed it 
under the same circumstances as the Hindus As I shall 
often have occasion in this work to mention the sashtanga 
1 wall give here a definition of 1+ The person who performs 
it hes prostrate, his face on the ground and his arms ex 
tonded beyond his head It 18 called sashtanga from the 
prostration of the six members because when it 1s performed, 
the feet, the knees, the stomach, the chest, the forehead, 
and the arms mse fostaen the tex ee rs that pre 
strations are le fore ol legrec, such as 
princes and priests Children sometimes prostrate them 
selves thus before ther fathers It ws by no means rare 
to see Sudras of different classes performing sashtanga 
before Brahmins , and it often happens that princes, before 
engaging an enemy, thus prostrate themselves before their 
armies drawn up in battle array ' 

When expulsion from caste 18 the result of some heinous 
offence, the guilty person who 1s readmitted into caste has 
to submit to one or other of the following ordeals hin 
tongue 1 shghtly burnt with @ piece of heated gold, he 5 
hianded mdelibly on different parts of his body with red 
hot iron, he i made to walk barefooted over red hot 
embers , or he 1s compelled to crawl several times unde 
the belly of a cow Finally, to complete his purrfication, 
he w made to drink the pancha gama These words, of 
which a more detailed explanation will be given later on, 
uigmfy hterally the five things or substances derived from the 


} Hero and chuwhiere tho Abby makes the mustake of mterproting 
aueltangs to mean th ex angus,’ or parts of the body Sashtanga 
{Seashtange) really moans wth the capht parts ofthe body, whnoh are the 
two hands, the two foet, two knees, forehead, and breast —Ev 
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body of a cow, namely, milk, curds, gheo (clamhed butter), 
dung and urine, which are mixed together The last 
named, urine, 18 looked upon as the most efficacious for 
purifying any kind of uncleanness I have often seen 
superstitious Hindus following the cows to pasture, waiting 
for the moment when they could collect the precious quid 
an. vessels of brass, and carrying 11 away whule still warm 
to their houses _I have also seen them waiting to catch it 
in the hollow of their hands, drinking some of it and rubbing 
their faces and heads with the rest Rubbing it in this 
way 18 supposed to wash away all external uncleanness, 
and drinking it to cleanse all internal impunty When 
thw disgusting ceremony of the pancha gama 1s over, tho 
person who has been remstated is expected to give a great 
feast to the Brahmins who have collected from all parts to 
witness 1t Presents of more or less value are also expected 
by them, and not until these are forthuommng does the 
guilty person obtain all Ins rights and privileges again 

There are certain offences so hemous in the sight of 
Hindus, however as to leave no hope of remstatement to 
those who commit them Such, for example, would bo 
the crime of a Brahmin who had openly cohabited with 
a Pariah woman Were the woman of eny other caste, 
I beheve that it would be possible for a guilty person, by 
getting rid of her and by repudiating any children he had 
had by her, to obtam L pesdan, after performing many 
ponfyong ceremonies and expending much money But 
hopeless would be the case of the man who under any 
cucumstances had eaten of cow’s flesh There would be 
no hope of pardon for hum, cven supposing he had com- 
inutted such an awful sacrilege under compulsion 

It would be possible to cite several instances of strange 
and inflexible severity nm the pumshment of caste offences 
When the last Musaulman Prince reigned in Mysore and 
sought to proselytize the whole Penmsula, he began by 
having several Brahmins forcibly rcumomed, compelling 
them afterwards to eat cow’s a8 an unequivocal token 
of therr renunciation of caste Subsequently the People 
wero freed from the yoko of thu tyrant, and many of those 
who had been compelled to embravo the Mahomedan 
religion made every possible effort, and offered very large 
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sums to be readmitted to Himdusm Assemblies were 
held in different parts of the country to thoroughly conmder 
their cases It was everywhere decided that :t was quite 
possible to purify the uncleanness of circumcision and of 
intercourse with Mussulmans But the crime of eating 
cow's flesh, even under compulsion, was unanimously 
seared to be Haar eepag and not ad be effaced exther 
presenta, or by fire, or gana 

¥E enmular deowion was given mn the case of Sudras who 
found themselves in the same position, and who, after 
trying all possible means, were not more successful Ono 
and all, therefore, were obliged to remain Mahormedans 

A Hindu, of whatever caste, who has once had the 
musfortune to be excommunicated, can never altogether 
get 1d of the stain of his disgrace If he ever gets into 
rouble jus excommunication 1s always thrown m hw 
treth 


CHAPTER IV 
Antiquity and Ongin of Caste 


APPARENTLY there 1s no existing institution older than 
the caste system of the Hindus Greek and Latin authors 
who have witten about Indie concur in thinking that it 
has been in force from time immemorial , and certainly tho 
unswerving observance of ita rules seems to me an almost 
incontestable proof of its antiquity’ Under a solemn and 


1 Dy Murr, m Old Sanskrit Texts, vol 1 p 169, reviowing the texts 
which he had cited on this subject, saya — Firut, we have the rot of 
avcounts in which the four castes are said to have sprung from pro 
genitors who were seperately crested but in regard to the manner of 
their creation we find the greatest diyermty of statement The most 
common story 1 that the oastes wed from the mouth, arms thy 

and feet of Purusha or Brahms The oldest extant passage im which 
this rdea occurs, and from which all the later myths of o aumuler tenor 
have no doubt been borrowed, 18 to be found im the Purushs Sukta, but 
vs doubtful whether, mm the form m which st 38 thero represented, thie 
fepresentation xe anything more than an allegory In come of the texts 
from the Bhigavats Purina traces of the same allegonoal character 
may be ved, but in Menu and tho Puranas tho mystical uaport 
af the Vedie toxt disappears, and tho figurative narration 14 hardened 
into & iteral utatement of fact In tho chapters of the Vishnu, Vayu, 
aod Markandeya Puranas, whero castes are desorbed! as cooval with 
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unceasing obligation as the Hindus are to respect ats usages, 
new and strange customs are thmgs unheard of in their 
country Any jon who attempted to mtroduce such 
innovations would excite umversal resentment and opposi- 
tion, and would be branded as a dangerous person The 


creation and as having been naturally distinguished by different gunas, 
or qualities, involving varieties of moral character, we are nevertheless 
allowed to infer that those qualities exerted no influence on the classes 
in which they were mherent, as the condition of the whole race dunng 
the Krits, age 1x described as one of uniform pertection and ha; 3 
while the actual separation mto castes did not take ncoceaing {0 
the Vayu Purina until men had become deteriorated in the Trete age 

‘ tn various passages from the Brahmanas epic poems ani 
PurBnas, the creation of mankind 1s described withont the Jeast allusion 
to any separate production of the progemstors of the four castes And 
whilst in the chapters where they relate the chstinct formations of tho 
castes, the Puranae sasign different hatural dispositions 10 each class, 
they elsewhere represent all mankind as being at the creation uniformly 
distingushed by the quality of passion In one text men are naid to 
be the offapring of Vivasat "mn another hix won Mami w said to be their 
QM itor, whilst in & third they are said to be descended from a female 
of the namo name The passage which declares Manu to have been the 
father of the human race exphcitly affirms that men of all the four castes 
were descended laren another remarkable Cam the mate Mearate 
categorwally aserta originally there was no distinction of classen 
the Cmatang dutribution having p Bees out of differences of character 
end oocupation In these circumstances, we may fairly conclude that 
the separate origination of the four castes was far from being en articlo 
of behef untversally received by Indian antiquity’ 

The follwing is the categorical assertion m the Mahabhirate (Rents 
parvan) above referred to It occurs in the course of » discussion on 
onste between Bbrigu and Bharadways Bbngu replying to & question. 
put by Bharadwaje says The colour (verna) of the Brahminn waa 
‘white that of the Kshatnyas red that of the Vawyas yellow and that 
of the Sudras black’ Bharadwaya here rejoins, “Tf the caste (varna) of 
the four classes 1s dhstingwshed by their colour (zaras) then a confusion 
of ali the castes 18 observable Bhngu rephiee, ‘There 1s no differ- 
ence of castes tha world, having been at first created by Brahma 
entirely Brahmanic, became (afterwards) separated into castes m con+ 
sae of works Those Lasggeemeatt hed Sexe bon mee) vie ai] 

eenaual pleasure, flery, irascil to violence, who 

forasken ther duty and were red ‘hmbed. fell into the condition of 
Kahatryas Those Brahmins who denved their hvelibood from kine, 
who were yellow, who subsjeted by agnoulture, and who neglected to 
practise their duties, entered unto the state of Vaisyas Those mn 
who were addicted to muachuef and falsehood, who were covetous who 
lived by all innda of work who were black and had fallen from pumty, 
fank into the condition of Sadras —Ev 
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task, however, would be such a difficult one that I can 
hardly believe that any proposal of the kind would ever 
enter an imtelhgent person’s head Everything 1 always 
done in exactly the same way, even the mmnutest details 
are invested with a solemn umportance of their own, because 
a Hindu 1s convinced that it is only by paying mgorous 
attention to amall details that more momentous concerns 
are safe; Indeed, there 1s not another nation on 
earth which can pride itself on having so Jong preserved 
intact 1te social customs and regulations 
The Hindu legislators of old had the good sense to give 
stabihty to these customs and regulations by associating 
with them many outward ceremomes, which, by fixing 
them 1n the minds of the people, ensured their more faithful 
observance These ceremonies are invariably observed, and 
have never been allowed to degenerate into mere forms that 
can be neglected without grave consequences Failure to 
perform a amgle one of them, however unimportant it 
might appear, would never go unpunished 
Ine cannot fail to remark how very similar some of 
these ceremomies are to those which were formed long 
0 amongst other nations Thus the Hindu precepts 
about cleanness and uncleanness, as also the means em 
ployed for preserving the one and effacing the other, are 
similar in many respects to those of the ancient Hebrews 
The rule about in one’s caste, and even in one’s 
family, was ape ly imposed upon the Jews in the laws 
which Moses gave them from God' Thus rule, too, was 
in force a long time before that, for it apy to have been 
Gant amongst the Chaldeans We find also m Holy 
int that Abraham espoused his mece, and that the holy 
triarch sent into e far country for a maiden of his own 
mily as 8 wife for his son Isaac in, Isaac and hia 
wife Rebecca found it difficult to lon their son Esau 
for marrymg amongst strangers, that 1, amongst the 
Canaamites , and they sent ther son Jacob away mto 
a dwtant land to seek a wife from amongst ther own 


peo] 
In the same way to day, Hindus residing in a foreign 


+ Numbers xzxvi 5-22 
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country will journey hundreds of leagues to their native 
land in search of wives for thei sons 
un, a8 to the caste system, Moses, as 1s well known, 
eatabhshed 1 amongst the Hebrews m accordance with 
the commands of God This holy lawgiver had, durmg 
hus long sojourn in Egypt, observed the system as eatab 
lished in that country, and had doubtless recogmzed the 
ood that resulted from it Apparently, m executmg the 
vine order with respect to it he simply adapted and per 
fected the system which was in force in Egypt 
The Indian caste system 1 of still older omgm The 
Hindu sacred writmgs record that the author of it was the 
God Brahma, to whom they attribute the creation of the 
world, and who 1s said to have established this system 
when he peopled the earth The Brahmins were the pro 
duct of his bram, the Kshatriyas or Rajahs waued from 
Ins shoulders , the Vaisyas from hw belly , and the Sudraa 
from his feet 
It 18 easy to understand the allegorical signification of 
this legend, in which one can distinctly trace the relative 
degrees of subordination of the different caster The 
Brahms, destined to fulfil the igh functions of spintual 
priesthood and to show the way of salvation to their fellow 
men, sue from the head of Creator, the Kshatriyas, 
endowed with physical force and destined to undergo the 
fatigues of war, have ther ongim in the shoulders and arms 
of Brahma , the Vainyas, whose duty it 1s to provide the 
food, the clothing, and other bodily necessities Of man, are 
born in the belly of the god, and the Sudras, whose lot 
ds servitude and rude labour in the fields, issue from his feet 
Besides thw traditional origm of the different castes 
known to all Hindus, there is another to be found in then 
books, which traces the institution back to the time of the 
Flood For, it should be noted, this terrible world renovat 
ing disaster w as well known to the Hindus as it was to 
Moses On this important subject, however, I shall have 
More to say subsequently, suffice it to remark that a 
celebrated personage, reverenved by the Hindus, and 
known to them as Mahanuvu escaped the calamity im an 
ark in whxh were also the veven famous Penitents of 
India After the Piood, according to Hindu writers, this 
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saviour of the human race divided mankind nto different 
castes, as they ext at the present day * 

The many subdivisions mto whol 
original castes were broken up date undoubtedly from 
later times They were due to the ateclnte necoenty of 
assigning to each person in a special manner his particular 
place in the social orgamzation There are some Hindu 
suthors who assert that the dividuals composing the first 
ramifications of the large Sudra caste were the bastard 
offspring of the other higher castes, and owed ther omgin 
to at mtercourse with the widows of the four great 
caste divisions It w said that these bastard children, 
born of a Brahmin father and a Kshatriya mother, or of 
a Vaya father and a Sudra mother, &c , were not recog 
nued by any of the four prumary castes, and so they were 
placed in other caste categories and were assigned special 
employments, more or less humble, according to their 
extraction 

A few of these many subdivisions are said to be of qute 
recent origin For instance, the five artyan classes are 
said to have o1 lly formed only one class, as also the 
barbers and ermen, the Gollaverus and Kurubas, and 
@ large number of others who im recent times have spht up 
into new sub castes 


CHAPTER V 


‘The Lower Classes of Sudras —Panshs —Chucklers, or Cobblers, and 
ally low —Contempt in which they are held —Pinshs 


these four great 


‘Vagabonde —-Gypses —Quacks —Jugglers —Wald Trbes, do 
We have already remarked that amongst the mmense 
number of clasaes of which the Sudra caste 1 composed, 1t 


1s impossible to give ce to any one clasa in 

tioular, the natives not being agreed on that 
point, and the soc scale in different parts of the 
count ‘There are certain however, who, owing 


try 
to the depth of degradation mto which they have fallen, 
+ ‘The appellation MaAanweu 14 well worthy of remerk It 18 8 com- 
pound of two words—Afaha great, sod Neve, which undoubtedly is 
the same as Noah —Dvson 
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are looked upon as slmost another race of bemgs, altogether 
outeide the pale of sonety , and they are perfectly ready 
to acknowledge ther own comparative mfenonty The 
best known and most numerous of these castes ms the 
Parayer, as xt 1s called in Tamil, the word from which the 
European name Parish w denved* The particulars which 
I am about to give of this class will form most striking 
contrasts with those I shell relate subsequently about the 
Brahmins, and will serve to demonstrate a it to which 
I shall often refer, namely, how incapable the Hindus are 
of showing any moderation in thew caste customs and 
observances 

Their contempt and aversion for these social outcastes 
are as extreme, on the one hand, as are the respect and 
veneration which they pay, on the other, to those whom 
ther superstitions have vested with god hke attnbutes 
Throughout the whole of India the Pariahs are looked upon 
aa slaves by other castes and are treated with great harsh 
ness Hardly anyeuere are they allowed to cultivate the 
soil for ther own benefit, but are obhged to lure themselves 
out to the other castes, who in return for a mmimum wage 
exact the hardest tasks from them 

hermore, their masters may beat them at pleasure , 

the wretches having no it either to complam or 
to obtam redress for that or any other all treatment their 
masters may impose on them In fact, these Panahs are 
the born slaves of India, and had I to choose between 
the two sad fates of bemg a slave m one of our colonies 
or a Panah here, I should unhesitatmgly prefer the former 

‘This class 18 the most numerous of all, and un conyunc 
tion with that of the Chucklers, or cobblers, representa at 
least a quarter of the population It uw painful to think 
that ita members, though so degraded, are yet the most 
useful of ali On them the whole agroultural work of the 
country devolves *, and they have also other tasks to per- 
form which are still harder and more indispensable 


) Parayen means one that beats the drum {paras} —Ep 
Chnglopat end Tampere "An apprecatio, porcatage of the’ Parahs 
jore e 
‘has now migrated to the towns Phe they serve ar domestic rervanta 
va European and Eurassn households —Ep 
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However, notwithatandmg the uuserable condition of 
these wretched Pariahs, they are never heard to murmur, 
or to complam of their low estate Stull less do they ever 
dream of trying to improve their lot, by combining together, 
and forcing the other claases to treat them with that 
common respect which one man owes to another The 
idea that he was born to be in subjection to the other 
castes 18 80 rained m ius mind that st never occurs to 
the Panah to think that his fate 1s anything but revocable 
Nothing will ever persuade him that men are all made of 
the same clay or that he has the right to msut on better 
treatment than that wlich 1s meted out to him? 

They lve in hopeless poverty, and the greater number 
lack sufficient means to procure even the coarsest clothing 
They go about almost naked, o1 at best clothed in the 
most hideous rags 

They live from hand to mouth the whole year round, 
and rarely know one day how they will procure food for 
the next When they happen to have any money, they 
mvariably spend it at once, and make a point of domg no 
work as long as they have anything left to hve on 

In a few districts they are allowed to cultivate the soil 
on ther own account, but in such cases they are almost 
always the poorest of their class Panabs who hire them 
selves out aa labourers earn, at any rate, enough to hve 
on, and thew food, though often of the coarsest description 
14 sufficient to satisfy the cravings of hunger But thove 
who are their own masters, and cultivate land for them 
nelves, are so indolent and careless that their harveatn 
even in the most favourable seasons, are only sufficient to 
feed them for half the year 

The contempt and aversion with which the other castea 
—and particularly the Bralmins—regard these unfortunate 
people are carried to such an excess that in many placer 
their presence, or even ther footprints, are considered 
sufficient to defile the whole neighbourhood They are 
forbidden to cross a street in which Brahmma are hying 

1 [he Christian mixmonaries mm India have done and are doing much 
to elevate the condition and character of thin clash In Madras uty 
there are now Pariah associations and also a journal spectally rt pres nt 
ing Pariah ints reuta Fp 
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Should they be so ill advised as to do so, the latter would 
have the nght, not to stmke them themselves, because 
they could not do so without defilement, or even touch 
them with the end of a long stick but to order them to be 
severely beaten by other people A Parah who had the 
audacity to enter a Brahmm’s house might possibly be 
murdered on the spot A revolting crime of this sort haa 
been actually perpetrated in States under the rule of native 
princes without a voice bemg raised an expostulation ' 

Any one who has been touched whether madvertently 
or purposely, by a Panah 1s defiled by that single act, 
and may hold no communication with any person what 
soever until he has been pumfied by bathing, or by other 
ceremomes more or less important according to the statua 
and customa of his caste It would be contamination to 
eat with any members of this class, to touch food pre 

d by them, or even to drink water which they have 

‘awn, to use an earthen vesse! which they have held in 
their hands, to set foot mside one of their houses, or to 
allow them to enter houses other than their own 
of these acts would contaminate the person affected by it, 
and before being readmitted to his own caste such a person 
would have to go through many exacting and expensive 
formalities Should it be proved that any one had had 
any connexion with a Pamah woman he would be treated 
with even greater severity Nevertheless, the ciagust which 
these Pariahs mspire 1s not 80 intense 1n some parts of the 
country asin others The feeling 2s most strongly developed 
in the southern and western distnots of the Peninsula , m 
ithe north 21t is less apparent In the northern part of 
Myzore the other classes of Sudras allow Pariahs to ap 
proach them, and even permit them to enter that part of 
the house which is used for cattle Indeed, in some places 
custom 18 so far relaxed that a Pariah may venture to put 
Ins head and one foot, but one foot only, inside the room 


* Even to this dey oe 1s not allowed to pase a Srebran aires 
in a village though nobody can prevent, or prevents lus 6) ng, 
or gz by « Brabmin s house m towns ‘Tho Patiehs, co tunr past, 
will under no croumstences allow s Brabrmn to pasa through ther 
parcherren (collections of Panah huts), a8 they itmly beleve that at 
‘will lead to their rum —Fp 
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ovcoupied by the master of the house It 18 said that still 
further north the difference between this and other Sudra 
castes gradually dimmushes, until at Iaat 1¢ disappears 


ba Spee of this degraded class be traced 
origin 18, can toa very 
early period, aa 1t 18 mentioned m the most ancient Puranas 
The Panahs were most probably composed, in the first 
mstance, of all the disreputable individuals of different 
classes of society, who, on account of vanous offences, had 
forfeited ther mght to associate with respectable men 
They formed a class apart, and having nothing to fear and 
less to lose, they gave themselves up, without restraint to 
their natural tendencies towards vice and excess, in which 
they continue to live at the present day 

In very early days, however, the separation between 
Pariahs and the other castes does not appear to have been 
so marked as at present Though relegated to the lowest 
prade in the social scale, they were not then placed abso 
lutely outeide and beyond it, the line of demarcation 
between them and the Sudras being almost umperon ible 
Indeed, they are even to thw day considered to be the 
direct descendants of the better class of agricultural 
labourers The Tam Vellalers and the Okkala makkalu 
kanarey do not dusdam to call them ther children But 
one thing 1 quite certam, that xf these classes share a 
common ongin with the Panahs and acknowledge the 
same, thear actions by no means corroborate their words, 
ood ee treatment of the Pariaha leaves much to be 


Europeans are obliged to have Parahs for their servanta, 
‘because no native of any other caste would condescend to 
do auch menus] work as 1s exacted by their masters For 
imstanoe, it would be difficult to find amongst the 
Sudras any one who demean himself by blacking or 
greasing boots and shoes, emptying and chamber 
utensils, brushing and arranging hair, & , and certamly 
no one could be found who for any consideration whatever 
would consent to cook food for them, as this would necess: 
tain tonching beef, winch B sonstanty to be seer on the 
tal juropeans, who thereby show an open cuaregand 
of the feelmgs and prejudices of the people amongst whom 
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the live Foreigners ate therofore obliged 1o have revouse 
ariahs to perform this 2m} it domestic service lf 
the kand of food which they do not scruple to eat lowers 
Europeans in the eyes of the superstitious native, much 
more are they lowered by the socal status of the 
whom they are serve For it 5 a fact recogmzed, 
Hindus ot heres but a Pariah would dare to eat food 


Propared by Pa 
1s un mable Miiat this want of consideration on the 
part of Europeans—or rather the necessity to which they 
are reduced of employing Pariahy as vervants—renders 
them most obnoxious to other classes of natives, and 
greatly diminishes the genera! respect for the white man 
it being zmpossible to Eroeare servants of a better caste, 
foreigners have of necessity it up with members of 
thw inferior class, who are Sabomoat incapable of any 
attachment to ther masters, and unworthy of confidento 
Sudras who become servants of Europeans are almost 1 
variably vicious and unprmopled, as devoid of all feelmy 
of honour as they are wanting m resource, 1 fact, they 
are the scum of thei class and of socety” at large No 
respectable or self respectmg Sudra would ever consent to 
enter a service where he would be in danger of bemg ms 
taken for a Panah, or would have to consort with Panahs 
Amongst other reasons which contribute largely to tho 
dislike that natives of a better class entertam for domestic 
yervice under Euro 1s the feeling that thew masters 
Keep thom at such & great distance, and are generally 
haughty and even cruel m ther demeanour towards them 
But above all things they dread bemg kicked by a Euro 
pean, not because thus particular form of il treatment 
phynoally ly more jonpicres than any other, but because they 
ve & horror of contact with anything so 
unolean as a feather boot or shoe Panahs, accustomed 
from thew childhood to slavery, put up _Batentiy with 
affronts of this kind which other natives, who have more 
pnide and self respect, are unable to endure 
Under other circumstances, 1¢ should be remarked, 
domestic service in India » by no means regarded as 
dogr: The servant has his meals with his master, 
the 1 with her mistress, and both go through life on 
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an almost equal footmg The conduct of Europeans beng 
in thts respect so totally different, natives who have any 
sense of decen y or self respect feel the greatest repuguance 
to taking service with them One cannot wonder therefore 
that only the very dregs of the population will undertake 
the work 

But to retuin to the Panahs One 1s bound to confess 
that the evil reputation which 1s borne by this class w in 
many respects well deserved, by reason of the low conduct 
and habits of its members great many of these” un 
fortunate people bind themselves for life, with ther wives 
and children, to the ryots, or agricultural classes, who set 
them to the hardest labour and treat them with the greatest 
liarshneas The village scavengers, who are obliged to 
clvan out the pubhe latrines, to sweep the atreets, aud 
1o remove all rubbish invariably belong to thie class 
These men, known in the south by the name of tof, are, 
however, gonerally somewhat more humanely treated than 
the other Pariahs, because, in addition to the dirty work 
above mentioned, they are employed 1n letting the water 
into the tanks and channels for u ting the noe fields , 
and on this account they are with some considera 
tion by the rest of the villagers Amongst the Pariahs 
who are not agricultural slaves there are some who 
and feed the horses of private individuals, or those used 
x the army , some are in charge of elephants , others tend 
cattle , others are messengers and carers, while other, 
again, do ordinary manual work Within recent times 
Pariabs have been allowed to enlut in the European and 
Native aimies, and some of them have risen to high rank, 
for in pomt of courage and bravery they are in no way 
inferior 1o any other caste Yet their g up puts them 
at a great dwadvantage in acquirmg other qualifications 
necessary for the making of a good soldier, for they are 
induced with difficulty to conform to miltary discipline, 
and sve absolutely deficient 1m all sense of honour! 

Pariahs, being thus convinced that they have nothing to 

' The Abbé 1s too swe jung in many of he statumonta about Pariahs 


¥or instance in these days at, rato, tho Pariah Sepoys m tho 
amy are extremely well deciplned, copecially tho corps of Sappers 
—p 
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lose or gain in pubhe estamation, abandon themselves 
without shame or restramt to vice of all kunds, and the 
test lawlessness prevails amongst them, for which they 
lo not feel the least shame One might almost say that, 
in the matter of vice, they outstrip all others mn brutality, 
asthe Brahmins do m malice Their habits of uncleanh 
ness are disgusting Ther huts a mass of filth and ahve 
with msects and vermm, are, if possible, even more loath 
some than thew persons Their harsh and forbiddmg 
features clearly reveal ther character, but even these are 
an insuffinent indication of the coarseness of their minds 
and manners They are much addicted to drunkenness, 
& vice peculiarly abhorrent to other Hindus They im- 
toxicate themselves usually with the juice of the palm 
tree, called toddy, which they drink after 1t has fermented, 
and it 1 thon more spirituous In spite of its hornmble 
stench they imbibe it as if the nauseous liquid were nectar 
Drunken quarrels are of frequent occurrence amongst 
them, and their wives are often sufferers the unhappy 
creatures being nearly beaten to death, even when in 
@ state of pregnancy It 1s to this brutahty and violence 
of their husbands that I attribute the frequent mucarneges 
to which Panah wives are subject, and which are much 
more common amongst them than amongst women of any 
other caste 
What chiefly dwgusts other natives is the revolting 
nature of the food which the Parmahs eat Attracted by 
the smell, they will collect in crowds round any carrion 
and contend for the spoil with dogs, jackals crows, and 
other carmvorous anunals They then divide the sem 
utrid flesh, and carry 1t away to then hut« where they 
fevour 1, often without moe or anything else to dis; 
the flavour That the animal should have died of disease 
18 of no consequence to them and they sometimes secretly 
poison cows or buffaloes that they may subsequently feast 
on the foul, putrefymg remams The carcases of animals 
that die in a village belong by right to the tots or scavenger, 
who selis the flesh at @ very low pre to the other Panahs 
in the neighbourhood When it w umpossible to consume 
m one day the stock of meat thus obtained, they dry tho 
reniemder 1: the sun, and keep it in ther huts until they 
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1un shott of other food There are few Pariah houses 
where one does not see festoons of these hornble fragments 
hangmg up, and though the Pariahs themselves do not 
yeem to be affected by the smell, travellers passing near 
ther v: quickly perceive it and can tell at once the 
vaste of the people living there Thw horrible food 1, 
no doubt, the cause of the greater part of the contagious 
diseases which decimate them, and from which their neigh 
bours are free 

Is it to be wondered at, after what hay just been stated, 
that other castes should hold this m abhorrence* Can 
they be blamed for refusing to hold any communication 
with such savages, or for obliging them to keep themselves 
aloof and to hve m separate hamlets’ It 18 true that with 
regard to these Pariahs the other Himdus are apt to carry 
their views to excess , but as wo have already pomted out, 
and shall often have to pomt out again, the natural mn 
stinct of the natives of Indie veems to run to extremes in 
all_cases 

The condition of the Panahs, which w not really slavery 
as xt is known amongst us, resembles to a certain extent 
that of the serfs of France and other countries of Northern 
Europe mn olden times Thu state of bondage 1 at its 
worst along the coast of Malabar, as are several other 
custonw pecuhar tv the country' Tho reason w that 
Malabar, owing to its position, has generally escaped the 
invasions and revolutions which have so often devastated 
the rest of India and has thus managed to preserve un- 
altered many ancient instatutions, which m other parts 
have fallen into disuse 

Of these the two most remarkable are propnetary mghts 
and slavery These two systems are apparently imsepar 
able one from the other and, mdeed, one may well say, 
no land without lord All the Pariahs born in the country 
ere serfs for hfe, from father to son, and are part and parcel 
of the land on which they are born The land owner can 
eell them along with the soil, and can dispose of them when 
and how he pleases This proprietary ght and ths 
system of serfdom have exwted from the remotest tumes, 

+ Things in this roupect have, of course, ul & desl for 
better mute the Abbe wrote Eo mange s erest nd 
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and exist stil! amongst the Nars, the Coorgs, and the 
Tulus, the three aboriginal tmbes of the Malabar cosat. 
This 1, I beleve, the only province in India where pro 
prtary right has been preserved intact until the present 
day Everywhere else the soil belongs to the ruler, and 
the cultivator 1s merely his tenant The lands which he 
tills are given to him or taken away from him according 
to the will of the Government for the time beng On 
the Malabar coast, however, the lands belong to those 
who have mhented them from their forefathers, and these 
in their turn possess the mght of handing them down to 
their descendants Here the Jands may be ahenated, sold, 
given away, or disposed of according to the will of the 
owners Ina word the jus utends ef abutends winch 1s the 
basis of proprietary right, belongs entirely to them Every 
landed proprietor m that country pousesses a community 
a Laer ie cultrvate lis pale ha are actually a 
slaves and form an integral part of has property 
cluldren born of these Parwhs are serfs by birth, just ab 
their parents were, and their master has the nght, if he 
choose, to sell or dispose of purcats and children m any 
way that he pleases If one of these Pamahs escapes and 
takes service under another master, his real master can 
recover him anywhere as his own property If a proprietor 
happens to possess more slaves than he requires for cultivat 
ang hus land, he sells some to other landlords who are less 
fortunate than himself It 1s by no means uncommon to 
see a debtor, who 1s unable to pay his debts in hard cash, 
satisfy his creditors by handing over to them a number of 
re ara eaves The price of pete 18 not exorbitant 

male still young enough to work will fetch three rupees 
and a hundred seers of mee, which is about the value of 
® bullock 

But the landed propmetors do not usually eell ther 
slaves except in cases of great emergency , and even then 
they can only sell them within the borders of ther own 
country In no case have they a nght to export them 
for sale to foreigners 

Each land owner in the province of Malabar hives in 
& house that 1 wsolated in the muddle of hw estate Here 
he dwells, surrounded by his community of Panah serfs, 
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who ere always remarkably submusive to him Some 
land owners possess over a hundred of them They treat 
them usually in the most humane manner They give 
them only such work as their age or strength permits , 
feed them on the same mice that they themselves eat , give 
them m marnege when they come of age , and every year 
provide them with clothing, four or five yards of cloth for 
the women and a coarse woollen blanket for the men 

In Malabar it 1 only the Pamahs who are thus con 
demned to tual slavery , but then there are no free 
men amongst them All are born slaves from generation 
to generation They have not even a nght to buy their 
own freedom , and if they wish to secure their 
dence they can only do so by escaping secretly from the 
country Ali the same, I have not heard that they often 
resort to this extremity They are accustomed from father 
to son to this state of servitude , they are kindly treated 
by their masters, they eat the same food as they do, 

ey are never forced to do tasks beyond ther strength , 
an Sees they have ne notion of what a eas nde 

mdence means, and are happily resigned to ther lot 
They look upon their master as their father, and consider 
themselves to belong to his family As a matter of fact, 
therr physica! condition, which 1s the only thing that appeals 
to their senses, is much better than that of their 0 
who are free At any rate, the Pansh slave of Malabar 1s 
certam of s livmg, the supreme requirement of nature, 
whereas the free Pariah of other provinces lives for half 
‘has time 1n actual want of the meanest subsstence, and 1s 
often exposed to death from starvation! 

It 15 indeed & piteous sight, the abject and half atarved 
condition ‘which this wretched caste, the most numerous 
of all, drags out ite existence It ws true that amongst 

1 The alaves spoken of here are not Pariehs but Cherumars who clam 
to be somewhat superior in rank to the Panahe From 1792 the East 
Tiss Cons ig steailly eeneniroere: to smsacipete the Charumars a 

= was passed, but it was 
Gherurvacs thet fe nos thet ntereet ay well es thew detys oc tomers 
with ther master of treatod kindly ‘ Sections 370, 371, &o of the 
Indian Penal (ode, writes Mr Logan in his Malabar Mansal, which 
shave inte fore on Jan 1, 1802, doait the real fnal blow at slavery in 


'—kp 
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Pariahs it is an invariable rule, almost a pout of honour, 
to spend everything they earn and to take no thought for 
the morrow The majority of them, men and women, 
are never clothed m anything but old rags But m order 
to obtam a true idea of their abject one must hve 
amongst them, as I have been obhged to About half 
of my various o gations consisted of Panah Christians 
Wherever I went I was constantly called m to administer 
the last consolations of religion to people of this class 
On reachmg the hut to which my duty led me, I was often 
obliged to creep in on my hands and knees, so low was 
the entranee zat to the haar shovel When sone 
rnaide, I cor ly partially avoid the sicke! smel 

holding to my nose Ls handkerchief mn the strongest 
vinegar 1 would find there & mere skeleton, haps 
lying on the bare ground, though more often crouching on 
& rotten piece of matting, with a stone or a block of wood 
a8 a pillow The miserable creature would have for cloth- 
ing & rag tied round the Joims, and for covering @ coarse 
end tattered blanket that left half the body naked I 
would seat myself on the ground by his side, and the first 
words I heard would be ‘Father, I am dying of cold and 
luunger’ I would spend a quarter of an hour or so by 
him, and at last leave this sad le with my heart 
torn asunder by the sadness hopelessness of it all, 
and my body covered in every part with msects and vermmn 
Yet, after all, this was the least inconvenience that I suffered, 
for I could rid myself of them by changing my clothes and 
taking a hot bath The only thing that really afflicted me 
was having to stand face to face with such a spectacle of 
utter misery and all its attendant horrors, and possessing 
no means of affording any save the most madequate 


re 

Oh if those who ate blessed with thw world’s goods, 
and who are so melined to create ma; troubles for 
themselves because they have no ones, if the dis- 
contented and ambitious who are always ready to grumble 
and complam of their fate, because perchance they have 
only the mere necessaries and are unable to procure the 
luxuries and pleasures of life, if thoy would only pause 
lor & moment and contemplate this harrowmg picture of 
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want and muery, how much more gratefully would they 
ap] te the lot that Providence has assigned to them! 
for myself, for the first ten or twelve years that 
I was m India, I hved m such abject poverty that I had 
hardly sufficient means to procure the bare necessaries of 
life , but even then I was as ha; and contented as I am 
now that I am better off es the consolations which 
my religion gave me under these trying circumstances, my 
reason found me others in the reflection that muneteen 
twentieths of the people among whom I was hving were 
bearing far greater trials of all kinds than any that I was 
called on to endure 
Bestdes the Pariah» who are to be found all over the 
Pemnsula, thero are in certain provinces other classes 
composed of individuals who equal and even surpass them 
in depravity of mind and customs and in the contempt 
im which they are held Such, for mstance w the caste 
of Pallers, who are only found in Madura and im the neigh 
bourhood of Cape Comonn The Pallera conmder them 
selves superior to the Pamahs masmuch as they do not 
eat the flesh of the cow, but the Parahs look on them 
a6 altogether their inferiors, because they are the scum of 
the Left hand faction, whilst they themselves are the 
mainstay of the Right hand 
These two classes of degraded beings can never agree, 
and wherever they are found in fairly equal numbers, the 
disputes and quarrels amongst them are intermmable 
They lead the same sort of hfe, enjoy an equal share of 
ublic opprobrium, and both are obliged to live far apart 
ym all other classes of the mbabitants 
Amongst the forests on the Malabar coast there hves 
# tribe which, mcredible as 1t may seem, surpasses the two 
of which I have yust spoken im degradation and aquahd 
muery They are called Pulsehs, and are looked upon as 
below the level of the beasts which share this wild country 
with them They are not even allowed to build them 
selves huts to protect themselves from the inclemencies of 
the weather A sort of lean to, supported by four bamboo 
poles and open at the sides, serves as a shelter for some of 
them, and keeps off the rain, though 1b does not screen 
them from the wind Most of them, however, make for 
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themselves what may be called nests in the branches of 
the thickest fohaged trees, where they perch like birds of 
prey for the greater of the twenty four hours They 
are not even allowed to walk peaceably slong the ugh 
roads If they vee any one coming towards them, they 
are bound to utter s certem cry and to go a long way 
round to avoid passing hin A hui paces 18 the 
very nearest they may approach any one of a different 
caste If a Nair, who always carries arms, meets one of 
these unhappy people on the road, he 1s entitled to stab 
jum on the spot! The Pulahes live an absolutely savage 
life, and have no communication whatever with the rest 
of the world 
The Chucklers, or cobblers, are also considered mfenor 
to the Panahs all over the Peninsula, and, as a matter of 
fact, they show that they are of a lower grade by their 
more debased ideas, them greater ignorance and brutality 
They = also Pea more reaene to aepally and 
uchery jer 0} e place princi] m the 
evening, and their villages resound, far mto the mght, 
with the yells and quarrels which result from their mtoxica 
tion Nothing will persuade them to work as long as they 
have anything to drink , they only return to their labour 
when they have absolutely no further means of satisfying 
their ruling passion Thus they spend their tame in alter 
nate bouts of work and drunkenness The women of this 
wretched clasa do not allow ther husbands to outelune 
them 1 any vice, and are quite as much addicted to drunken 
ness a8 the men Their modesty and general behaviom 
may thereforé be easily imagmed The very Panahs refuse 
to have anything to do with the Chucklers, and do not 
admit them to any of their feasts 
There 1s one class amongst the Panahs which rules all 
the rest of the caste These are the Valluvas*, who are 
called the Brahmons of the Parvahs m mockery They keep 
themselves quite distinct from the others, and only inter 
marry m ther own class They conmder themselves as 


1 No native 1 nowadays allowed to carry arma without @ heence 
But even now the Puliahs are forbidden to approsch a person of higher 
caste ‘They always stand st a distance of 20 to 30 yards —Fn 

* "These are sometimes physicians and astrologers —Ep 
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the gurus, or spiritual advisers of the reat "tt 1s they 
who premde at all the marriages and other religious cere 
Mmomes of the Pariahs They predict all the sbsurd:ties 
mentioned m the Hindu almanac, such as lucky and un 
lucky days, favourable or mntavourstie. mores foe 

ginning @ fresh undertaking, ot] 168 OF! 
a hke nature But they are TosbeiKen to meddle with 
anythmg pertaming to astronomy, such as the foretell 
of rene changes of the moon, &, this prerogative 
belonging exclusively to the Brahmuns 

There are other classes too, which, though a trifle higher 
im the Hindu social soale, are for all that not treated with 
much more respect Firstly, amongst the Sudras there are 
those who follow servile occupations, or at least occupa 
tions dependent on the public , secondly, those who per- 
form low and disgusting offices, which expose them to 
frequent defilementa , and, thirdly, there are the nomadic 
tribes, who are always wandering about the country, 
having no fixed abode 

Amongst the first I place the barbers and the washer 
men ere are men belonging to these two employments 
in every village, and no one exercising the same profession 
can come from another v1 to work in theirs without 
their express permission employments are trans 
mntted from father to son, and those who pursue them 
form two distinct castes 

The barber’s business 1s to trim the beard, shave the 
head, pare the nails on hands and feet, and clean the ears 
of all the mhabitants of his village In several of the 
southern provinces the inhabitants have all the hair on 
different parts of their bodies shaved off, with the excep 
tion of the eye brows , and this custom w always observed. 
Dy Boshrans on ma days and other solemn occasions’ 

e barbers are also the surgeons of the country What 
ever be the nature of the operation that they are called on 
to perform, ther razor 1s their only mstrument, if it 18 @ 
question of amputation, or a sort of stiletto, which they 


1 ‘ius oustom of shaving the hair from all parts of the body, for 
ceremonies where absolute purity 1s required 3a not pecuher to the 
Brahmas xt waa also comaion smongst the Jews, for the same reason, 
and was pert of their ceremonual law (Numbers vm 6, 7)—Dusaia 
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use for paring nails, xf they have to open an abscess, or 
the hke They are also the only sec ited fiddlers , and 
they share with the Pariaha the exclusive mght of playing 
wind instruments, a8 will be seen presently 

As to the washermen, their businesa 13 much the same 
here as e' where else, except for the extreme filthmess 
of the rags that are entrusted to them to be cleaned 

Those engaged m these two occupations are mm such 
a dependent Postion that they dare not refuse to work 
for any one who chooses to em them They are 
in kind at harvest time by each bitant of ther 
No doubt the contempt in which they are held by men of 
other castes, who look upon them as menuala, 1s due partly 
to this state of subjection, and also to the uncleanness of 
the things which they are compelled to handle 

The potters also are a very low class, being absolutely 
uneducated 

The five castes of artisans, of which I have already 
spoken, and also, 8 a rule, all those emplo ed in mechanical 
or ornamental arts, are very much lool lown upon and 


a 

0 Moochs, or tanners, though better educated and 
more refined than any of the preceding classes, are not 
much higher in the sorial scale The other Sudras never 
allow them to jom in their feasts, indeed, they would 
hardly condescend to give them a drop of water to drmk 
Thus feehng of repulsion 1s caused by the defilement which 
ensues from ther constantly handing the skins of dead 


As a rule, the mechanical and the hberal arte, such aa 
music, pamting, and sculpture, are placed on very much 
the same level, and those who follow these fessions, 
which are left entirely to the lower castes of the Sudras, 
are Jooked upon with equal disfavour * 

As far as I know, only the Moock take up painting as 
& profession Instrumental music, and particularly that 
of wind instruments, 1s left exclusively, as I have already 


1 "Those who follow these hberal arts are treated with more reepect in 
these days At all events, they are not looked upon with distevour 
‘There are now Brahmms m Southern Indus who are 
muniouna, though they play on certain mstruments only —Fp 
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mentioned, to the barbers and Panahs! The hittle pro 
gress that is made in these arts 1s no doubt due to the 
small amount of encouragement which they receive As 
for pamting, one never sees anything but daubs The 
Hindus are quite satwhed if their artists can draw designs 
of striking figures pamted in the most vivid colours Our 
best engravings, if they are uncoloured, or our finest 
muuniatures or landscapes are quite valueless in their eyea 

Though the Hindus much enjoy hastening to music, and 
introduce it freely unto all their public and private cere 
monies, both religious and social, yet 1+ must be admitted 
that ths charmmg art 1s here still in its infancy _1 should 
say Hindus are no further advanced in it now than they 
were two or three thousand years ago They do not expect 
ther musicians to produce harmomous tunes when they 
play at their feasts and ceremonies, for thew dull ears 
would certamly not appreciate them What they hke 1 
plenty of nowe and plenty of shrill preromg sounds Their 
musicians are certamly able to comply with their wishes 
in this respect Such discordant nowes are infimtely more 
pleasing to them than our melodious airs, which possess 
no charm whatever for them Of all our various instru 
ments, they care only for drums and trumpets Then 
vocal music too 15 not a whit more pleasing to European 
ears than their mstrumentel Their songs are chiefly 
remarkable for unmspirmg monotony , and though they 
have a scale like ours, composed of seven notes, they have 
not tried to produce from 1t those harmonies and combina 
trons which fall so deliciously on our eara 

Why 1s it, 2t may well be asked, that it should be con 
sidered shameful to play on wind instruments m India ? 
I suppose it 1s on account of the defilement which the players 
contract by puttmg such instruments to their mouths after 
they have once been touched by sahva which, as I shall 
show presently, 1s the one excretion from the human body 
for which Hindus display mvincible horror There 1s by 
no means the same feeling with regard to strmged instru 
ments In fact, you may often hear Brahmms singing and 
accompanying themselves on a rort of lute which 1s known. 


* Classen aupenor to the barhers and Panehs also play wind matrn- 
menta at the present time —FD 
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by the name of »xa This instrument has a rather agree 
able tone, and would be still more pleasung if the sounds 
extracted from 1t were more varied It has always been 
a favourite amongst the better classes , and its invention 
must date from an extremely remote period for 1¢ 16 often 
mentioned in Hindu books, where the gods themselves are 
represented as playmg on the vina to soothe themselves 
with ita sweet melodies It is generally taught by Bral; 
muns, and as their lessons are very expensive, and they 
permuade their pupils that a great many are necessary mn 
order to attain proficiency, it 18 obvious that none but tho 
nth can afford themselves this pleasure 

The wna of the Hindus w probably the same as the 
evthara*, or harp, of the Jews, m playing which King 
David excelled, and with which he produced those melo- 
dies which soothed and calmed his unfortunate master Saul, 
after God had given Sau) up asa prey to hus evil passions 

Besides the wna, the Bralmns have another stringed 
instrument called ksnnahra which 18 something hke « 
guitar, and the tone of which 1s not unpleasant 

The Hindus do not use gut for the strmgs of their in 
strumenta as Europeans do They would not dare to 
touch anything so mmpure for if they did they would con 
sider themselves defiled by the contact ‘To avoid such 
& serious impurity they use metal strings 

I will now turn to the nomadic castes which swell the 
number of wretched and degraded beings amongst the 
nation Tam describmg Without any fixed abode wander 
ing about from one country to another, the individuals of 
which these vagabond tnbes are composed pay litle or 
no attention to the various customs which are obhgatory 
on era respectable Hindu , and this is why they are so 


ly detested 
One of the largest of these castes 1s that which 1s known 
i the south by the name of Kuravers or Kurumarus 
Thuis 1s subdivided into two branches, one of which carnes 
on & trade m salt Gangs of men bring this article from 
the coast and distribute it in the interior of the country, 
usmg asses, of which they possess considerable numbers, 


‘The Mahomedans of Northern India have « stringed metrument 
known as evhar —Ev 
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as ther means of transport As soon as they have sold 
or bartered ths commodity, they reload the asses with 
different kinds of gram, for which there 1s @ ready sale on 
the coast, and start off agam at once Thus ther whole 
lives are spent in hurrying from one country to another 
without setthng down in any place 

The occupation of the second branch of these Kuravers 
18 to make baskets and mats of osier and bamboo, and other 
similar utensils which are used m Hindu households They 
are obliged to be tually moving from one place to 
another to find work, and are without any fixed abode 

The Kuravers are also the fortune tellers of the country 
They speak a language pecuhar to themselves, which w 
unintelligible to any other Hmdu Their manners and 
customs have much in common with those of the wandermg 
tribes that are known in England as Gypstes, and in France 
aa Egyptane, or Bohemuans Their women tell the fortunes 
of those who consult them and are willing to poy them 
The person who wishes to learn his fate seats himself nm 
front of the soothsayer and holds out his hend, while she 
beats a little drum, invokes all her gods or evil spints, 
and gabbles aloud a succession of fantastic words e808 

minaries over she studies with the most scrupulous 

attention the les on the hand of the simple mmded 
person who 1 consulting her, and finally predicts the good 
or evil fortune that 1s in store for him Many attempts 
have been made to trace the ongm of these wandering 
tribes, who are to be found telling fortunes all over the 
world The general opmion appears to be that they ongm 
ally came from Egypt, but this view might possibly be 
changed if these Kuravers of India wore to be closely 
examined, and their language, manners, and customs com- 
pared with those of the Gypsies and Bohemians 

The Kuraver women also tattoo the demgns of flowers 
and anumals which decorate the arms of most young Hindu 
women The tattoomg 1s done by first deheately tracing 
the desired obyecta on the skin, then pricking the outhne 
gently with s needle, and immediately after rubbing in 

e jue of certain plants, whereby the dengn eoomes 
amt ie 

Tho Kurwmarus are much addicted to stealng, and from 
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67 
this tribe come the professional thieves and prokpockets 
known by the name of Kalla banirus These people make 
a study of the art of stealing, and all the dodges of their 
infamous profession are instilled into them from ther 
youth To this end ther parents teach them to he obsti- 
nately, and train them to suffer tortures rather than divulge 
what it 15 to their interest to hide Far from being ashamed. 
of their profession, the Kalla banirus glory m it, and when 
they have nothmg to fear they take the greatest pleasure 
m Boasting of the clever thefts they have committed in 
various places Those who, caught m the act, have been 
badly hurt, or who have been deprived by the magistrates 
of nose, ears, or right hand show their scars and mutila 
tions with pride, as proofs of ther courage and intrepidity , 
and these men are usually the chosen heads of their caste 

They always commit therr depredations at night Noise 
lessly ente: a Vi , they place sentinels along the 
different , While they se the houses that can be 
entered with the least msk These they creep mto, and in 
a few minutes strip them of all the metal vessels and other 
valuables they can find, moludmg the gold and silver 
ornaments which the sleeping women and cluldren wear 
round their necks They never break open the doors of 
the houses, for that would make too much noe and so 
lead to their detection Their plan 1s to perce the mud 
wall of the house with a iron instrument specially 
made for the purpose, with which they can in a few moments 
easily make a hole large enough for a man to creep through 
They are so clever that they generally manage to carry out 
their depredations without being either seen or heard by 
any one But sf they happen to be surprised, the Kalla 
bantrus make a desperate resistance and do their beat to 
escape If one of ther number 1s killed m the se1 , 
they will run any msk to obtam possession of the corpse 
They then cut off the head and carry it away with them 
to avoid discovery 

In the provinces which are governed by native princes, 
these villams are, to @ certam extent, by the 
authorities, who countenance their depredations in return 
for @ stipulated sum, or on condition that they pay the 
value of half the booty that they steal to the revenue 
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collector of the locahty But as such an understanding 
could not possibly be anything more than tacit mn any 
civilized country, this infamous arrangement 1s kept secret 
The culprite, therefore, can oxpect no compensation to be 
pubbely awarded them by the magistrates for the wounds 
and mutilations which they may suffer m the course of 
thew nocturnal raids, but these same magustrates will do 
their best to screen or te their offences, the profits 
of which they share, and will always protect their chents 
from well deserved pumshment when they appear before 
them sn court 

The last Mussulman prince who governed Mysore had 
ry regiment of Kalla bantrus in hus service, whom he 
employed, not to fight amongst his troops, but to despoil 
the enemy’s camp during the mght, to steal the horses, 
carry off any valuables they could find amongst the officers’ 
baggage, spike the enemy's guns, and act as spies They 
were paid according to their skill and success times of 
peace they were sent into neighbouring States to pilfer for 
the benefit of ther master, and also to report on the pro 
ceedings of the rulers The mmor native princes called 
Polywars always employ a number of these ruffians for the 
Bame purposes 

In the provinces where these Kalla banirus are coun 
tenanced by the Government, the unfortunate mhabitants 
have no other means of protecting themselves from their 
depredations than by making an ment withthe head 
of the gang to pay him an sanual tax of @ quarter of a 
rupee and a fowl! per house, in consideration of which he 
becomes res uble for all the thefts committed by his 
people im villages which are thus, eo to say, sured * 

us: the Kalla banirus of the a conti the 

province of Mysore 18 infested by another caate of thieves, 
called Kanojs2, who are no less than the others 

But of all the nomadic castes which wander about the 
country, the best known and most detested 18 the Lambadse, 
or Sukalers, or Brinjarta No one knows the origin of this 
caste The members of it have different manners and 

1 "Thus, of course, 1 no longer allowed The thieving clamen have, 
ander a more ngid aystem of police, been compelled to take to more 
lawful pursuits —Ep 
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customs, and slso a different ion and language from 
all the other castes of Himdus pomte of resem 
blance, however, which are to be found between them and 
the Mahrattas, lead one to believe that they must have 
sprung from these people im the first instance, and have 
inherited from them their propensities for rapine and theft, 
and thew utter disregard for the nghta of property when 
they think are stronger than ther victims and are 
éafe from retnbutory justice However, the severe sen- 
tences that the magistrates have latterly passed on them 
in several districts have exercwed a salutary influence 
They no longer dare to rob and steal openly But the 
lonely traveller who meets them im some lonely spot had 
better beware, especially sf they have reason to think that 
he would be worth plundering 

In time of war they attach themselves to the army whero 
discrphne 18 least strict They come swarming in from all 
parts hoping, in the general disorder and confusion, to be 
able to thieve with impunity They make themselves very 
useful by keeping the market well supphed with the pro 
visions that they have stolen on the march They hire 
themselves and their large herds of cattle to whichever 
contending Party will pay them best, acting as carriers of 
the supphes and baggage of the army ey were thus 
employed, to the number of several thousands, by the 
Enghsh m their last war with the Sultan of Mysore The 
Enghsh, however, had occasion to regret having taken 
these untrustworthy and ill discrplned people snto ther 
service, when they saw them ravaging the country through 
which they passed and causmg more annoyance than the 
whole of the enemy’s army The frequent and severe 
punishments that were inflicted on their chiefs had no 
reatrammng effect whatever on the rest of the horde They 
had been attracted solely by the hope of plunder, and 
thought little of the regular wages and other inducements 
which had been promised them 

Tn times of peace these professional brigands occupy 
themselves in trading m gram and salt, whic! they convey 
from one part of the country to the other on their locks , 
but at the least whisper of war, or the slightest sign of 
coming trouble, they are at once on the look out, rei to 
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take advantage m the first moment of confusion of any 
opportunity for Pp In fact, the unfortunate m 
habitants of the country an mvasion of a hostile army 
far less than they do a sudden mruption of these terrible 
Lambada 

Of all the castes of the Hindus this particular one 1s 
acknowledged to be the most brutal e natural pro 
chvities of 1te members for evil are clearly mdicated by 
then ill favoured, wild appearance and their coarse hi 
featured countenances, these characteristics being as 
noticeable in the women as m the men In all parts of 
India they are under the special supervision of the police, 
because there 1s only too much reason for mistrusting them 

Their women are, for the most part, very way and 
revoltingly dirty Amongst other glarmg vices they are 
supposed to be much addicted to incontinency , and they 
are reputed to sometimes band themselves together in 
search of men whom they compel by force to satisfy ther 
lewd desires 

The Lambadis are accuscd of the still more atrowous 
ormme of offermg up human sacrifices When they wish to 
perform ths hornble act, it 1s said, they secretly carry off 
the first Person they meet Hay conducted the victim 
to some lonely spot, they ig a hole m which they bury 
him up to the neck le he 1s still alive they make 
8 sort of lamp of dough made of flour, which they place 
on his head =This they fill with oil, and hght four wicks 
mit Having done this, the men and women joi hands, 
and, formmg @ circle, dance round their victim, singing 
and making @ great nousse, till he expires 

Amongst other curious customs of this odious caste 18 
one that obhges them to drnk no water whnch » not 
drawn from springs or wells The water from nivers or 
tanks being thus forbidden, they are obhged in @ case of 
absolute necessity to dig a little hole by the side of a tank 
or Tiver and take the water that filters through, which by 
this means 1s supposed to become spring water 

Another nomadic caste 1s that of the Wuddars, whose 
trade 1s to dig wells, tanks, and canals, and to repair dykes 
They, too, have to travel about m search of work This 
caste 1s also much despised The manners of the individuals 
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composing 1t are as low as their ongm, and their minds as 
unoultivated as their manners Their extreme uncouthness 
may Rerhape, account for the low estimation in which they 
are 


In Mysore, and in the north west of the Carnatic, another 
caste of nomads 1s to be met with, known as Pakanathe 
They speak Telugu, and orginally formed part of the caste 
of warus, or shepherds, and were agnicultursts They 
took to ther present kind of hfe about a huhdred and fifty 
years ago, and hke it so much that 1t would be umpossible 
to persuade them to change xt for any regular occupation 
The cause of their secession from the rest of their caste 
was that one of ther headmen was grievously insulted by 
the governor of the province in which they hved As they 
never received any redress at all commensurate with the 
affront, they determincd to avenge themselves by deserting 
ther homes in @ body, and thus ng all the agricul 
tural work of the country to a standstill From that tume 
to this they have never attempted to return to thei former 
mode of hfe, but are always wanderng from place to place 
without setting anywhere Some of ther headmen, with 
whom I have conversed, have told me that they number 
about two thousand families, half of whom wander throu 
the Telugu country and the rest fh. Mysore 1e 
headmen meet from time to time to settle the differences 
which frequently arue amongst the members However, 
the Pakanatts are the quietest and best behaved of all the 
wandering tribes They are kept m excellent order, and 
though they always go about in bands, theft and pillage 
are unknown amongst them, and if any of them are found 

ulty of either, they are severely punished by the rest 

are all most miserably poor, the better off possess 
@ few buffaloes and cows, milk of which they sell, but 
the greater nurber of them are profesmonal herbalsts 
They collect plants, roots, and other things m the different 
countries that they wander through, such aa are used for 
medicme or dyes, or for salves, &c , for horses and cattle 
These they sell 1 the bazaare, and the little mo that 
they thus earn helps them considerably The: supplement 
their livehhood by hunting, fishing, begging, and charlatanry 

All these tribes hve entirely wolated from the rest of 
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the world, with whom they hold no communication, except 
1m order to obtain the bare necessaries of life They lead 
for the most part s pastoral life, and their headmen occu 
wionally possess considerable herds of cattle, consisting of 
bullocks, buffaloes, and aases Bugg keavel in bands of ten, 
twenty, thirty, or more famhes yy shelter themselves 
under bamboo or osier mats, which they carry everywhere 
with them Each family has ste own mat tent, seven or 
eight feet Jong four or five feet broad, and three or four 
feet high, which father, mother, children, poultry, and 
sometimes even pigs, are housed, or rather huddled together, 
thus bexng their only protection against bad weather They 
always choose woods or lonely places as sites for thew 
camps, so that no one can see what goes on amongst them 
Besides ther mat tents and the other necessanes for camp 
ing they always take care to be provided with small stores 
of grain, as well as with the household utensils necessary 
for prepaimg and cooking thew food Those who 
beasts of burden make them carry the greater part of ther 
goods and chattels, but the unfortunate wretches who have 
no other means of transport are compelled to carry all 
their worldly possessions, that 1 to say the necessaries 
for housing and feeding themselves I have seen the 
husband carrying on his head and shoulders the tent, the 
visions, and some earthen vessels, whilst the wife, her 
ly half uncovered, carried an infant on her back, hanging 
behind her in the upper part of her cotton garment, on 
her head was the mortar for husking the nce , while follow 
ing her came a child bendmg under the weight of the rest 
of the household chattels 
I have often seen this sad spectacle, and always with 
deep feelings of pity Such land of hfe which many 
Hindus are accustomed to, and which they bear without 
murmuring or complammg, and without even 4; 
to ey those whose lives are spent in pleasanter 
one of these nomadic tribes has ita own habite, 
lawa, and customs , and each forms a small and perfectly 
independent republic of its own, governed by such rules 
and regulations as seem best to them Nothing 1 known 
4 the outside world of what hap amongst them 
@ chiefs of each caste are elected or dismussed by a 
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majority of votes They are commussioned, durmg the 
time that their authority lasts, to enforce the caste rules, 
to settle disputes, and to pumsh all msdemeanour and 
crme But however hemous offences may be, they never 
involve the penalty of death or mutilation The guilty 
person has only either to pay fine, or suffer a severe 
loggmg or some other corporal punwhment Travellng 
ccaselessly from one country to another, these vagrant 
familes pay no tax to any Government the majonty 
postoss nothing and they have consequently no need of 
the protection of a ve to guard them inst &) tion. 
Further, they have no claims to take before te courts, 
since they admunister justice themselves , and being with 
out any ambition, they ask neither pardon nor favour from 
any prince All these nomadic tribes stink im the nostrils 
of other Hindus, owing to the kind of life which they lead, 
to the small esteem in wluch they hold the religious practices 
observed by other castes, and lastly, to the vulgar vices 
to which they are enslaved But the heaviest indictment 
against them ws their excessive untemperance in eatimg and 
drmking With the exception of cow’s flesh, they eat in- 
discrimmately of every kind of food, even the most revolt- 
ing, such as the flesh of foxes cats, rate, snakes, crows, &c 
th men and women dnnk to excess toddy and arrack, 
1¢@ the spirit of the country, and they will consume every 
kund of liquor and enervating drug which they can procure 
The majority of these vagabonds live m # state of ex 
treme poverty When no other resource remains to them 
they beg, or else send their women to earn ther hvehhood 
by prostitution 
Among the degraded bemgs who form the dregs of 
society in India must be classed the jugglers, the charlatans, 
mountebanks conjurers, acrobats, rope dancers, &e There 
are two or three castes which practise these professions, 
travellng from country to country to find patrons or dupes 
It w not surprising, with a people so credulous and endued 
with such a love of the marvellous as the Hindus, that auch 
unipostats should abound They are regarded as magicians 
and sorcerers, as men versed m witchcraft and all the occult 
sciences, and are viewed with fear and distrust , while the 
hatred m which they aro held uw much greater than 
Ds 
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accorded in Kurope to people of the same destiption 
Some of these charlatans carry on a trade with a credulous 
public in quack medicmes and universal panaceas The: 
may often be heard in the street haranguing the multit 
and. extolling ther wares They even surpass our own 
quacks in effrontery and barefaced imposture Others are 
conor or acrobats, and both one and the other perform 
really astonwhing feats @ of legerdemain and agihty Euro 
an jugglers would o: ly have to lower their colours 
fore them 

The beet known of these castes 18 that of the Dombers or 
Dombarus To the earnings which the men make by their 
industry the women also add the sums that they gain by 
the most shameless Boone their favours, if such & 
word be apphoable are to any one who hkes to 
pay for them However, in spite of all this, the Dombers 
lead a wretched life, and their extreme poverty 18 caused 
by their boundless temperance They always spend in 
eating and drmking much more than they actually possess , 
and when all their means are exhausted they have recourse 
to beggmg 

Other troops of vagabonds of the same class adopt the 
profession of travelling actors I once met a large patty 
who were representing the ten Avatars (or mearnations) of 
Vishnu, on which subject they had composed as many 
sacred plays The greater number of them, however, pla; 
obscene and ridiculous farces in the streets, with Lonrdy 
and trestles for their stage , or else they exhibit martonettes, 
which they place im disgusting postures, making them give 
utterance to the most pitiable and filthy nonsense 
shows are exactly suited to the taste and comprehension 
of the stupid crowd which forms the audience Hindu 
players have learned from rience that they can never 
rivet the attention of the pubhe except at the expense of 

, Modesty, or good pense * 

Some Hindu jugglers turn their attention to snake 
charming, especially with cobras, the most powonous of 
ali These they teach to dance, or to move im rhythm to 

4 At the present time there are many Indian thoatrval companies 
formed somowhst after tho faxiion of kuropoan compenioa Their 
formances, too, have improved a great deal wince the Ablx » time —Ep 
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must. , and they perform what appear to bo the most 
alarming tricks with these deadly reptiles Jn spite of all 
their care and skill it sometimes happens that they are 
bitten , and this would infallibly cost them their hives, did 
they not take the precaution to excite the snake every 
morning, forcing it to bite several times thiough a thick 
piece of stuff so that it may md itself of the venom that 
Te forms daily 1n its fangs ‘They also pose as possessors of 
the secret of enchanting snakes, pretending that they can 
attract them with the sound of their flutes This craft 
was practised elsewhere m the very earliest times, as may 
be gathered from a passage in Holy Scripture, where the 
obstinacy of a hardened sinner 1s | d to that of a deaf 
adder that shuts its ears to the voice of the charmer 

that as it may, I can vouch for 1t that the pretended power 
of Hindu snake charmers 1s a mere imposture They keep 
ss fow tramed tame snakes, which are accustomed to come 
to them at the sound of a flute, and when they have settled 
the amount of ther reward with the persons who think, 
or have been persuaded, that there are snakes in the 
viermity of their houses, they place one of theee tame 
reptiles m some corner, care not to be observed 
One of the conditions on winch they always insist 1s that 
any snake which they charm out of a hole shall not be killed, 
but shall be handed over to them This pot settled, the 
charmer seats himself on the ground and begins to play 
on his flute, turmng first to one side, then to the other 
The snake, on hearmg these familia: sounds, comes out of 
its Inding place, and crawls towards its master, ghding 
quietly into the basket m which 1t 18 usually shut up 
The charmer then takes his reward and goes off mm search 
of other dupes? 

1 will now give some particulars about the wild tribes 
which whabit the jungles and mountains in the south of 
Indis They are divided into several castes, each of which 
B composed. of various communities They are fairly 


1 Even to this day thero 1 a class of village servants called Kedynrs, 
whove busmosy it 18 fo collect modicinal herbs and other plants that 
nught be required by the popk hove Awdimte aro also professonal 
rs atchoix and are supposcd to possum unfalhble antidotes against 
snake-powon —hp 
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numerous in many places in the Malabar hills, or Western 
Ghauts, where they are known by tho generic name of 
Kadu Kurumbars These savages live in the forests, but 
have no fixed abode After staying a year or two mm one 
place they move on to another Having selected the spot 
for their temporary sojourn, they surround it with a kind 
of hedge, and each family chooses a little patch of ground, 
which ws dug ap with a sharp nece of wood hardened in 
the fire ere they sow seeds, and a great many 
pumpkins, cucumbers, and other vegetables , and on these 
they live for two or three months in the year They have 
little or no intercourse with the more civibzed mwhabitants 
of the neighbourhood The latter mdeed prefer to keep 
them at a distance from their houses, as they stand m con 
siderable dread of them, looking upon them as sorcerers 
or mischievous le, whom it 1s unlucky even to meet 
If they suspect a Kady Kurumbar of having brought about 
illness or any other mishap by his spells, they pumeh him 
severely, sometimes even putting him to death 
ing the rains these savages take shelter m miserable 
huts Some find refuge im caves, or holes in the rocks or 
im the hollow trunks of old trees In fine weather they 
camp out m the open At night each clan assembles at 
& given spot, and enormous fires are ht to keep off the cold 
and to scare away wild beasts Men, women, and children 
all sleep huddled together anyhow The poor wretches 
wear no clothes, a woman’s only covering bemg a few 
leaves sewn together and tied round the waist 
only of the simple necessities of existence, they find enough 
to satwfy their wants in the forest Roots and other 
natural products of the earth, snakes and anunals that they 
can snare or catch, honey that they find on the rugged 
rocks or m the tops of trees, which they climb with the 
agility of monkeys, all these furnish them with the means of 
aa the cravings of hunger Less intelhgent cven than 
the natives of Africa, these savages of India do not possess 
bows and arrows, which they do not know how to use 
It to them that the dwellers in the plains apply when 
they require wood with which to bwild their hovses Tho 
jungle tmbes supply them with all materials of this kind, 
m exchange for a few valuoless objects, such aa copper 
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or brass bangles, smal] quantities of gram, or a httle tobacco 
to sthoke * 

Both men and women occupy themselves in making reed. 
or bamboo mata, baskets, hampers, and other household 
articles, which they exchange with the mhabitants of more 
oivihzed parts for salt, pepper, grain, &c 

According to tho ple of the plains, these savages 
can, by means of witchcraft and enchantments, charm all 
the tigers elephants, and venomous snakes which share the 
forests with them, so that they need never fear their attacks 

Ther children are accustomed from their earliest mfancy 
to the hard life to which nature appears to have condemned 
them The very day after ther confinement the women 
are obliged to scour the woods with ther husbands im order 
to find the day’s food Before startmg they suckle the 
new born child, and make a hole in the ground, in which 
they put a layer of teak leaves The leaves are so rough 
that if they rub the skin ever so gently they draw blood 
In this hard bed the poor little creature is laid, ati there 
it remains till its mother returns m the evenmg On the 
fifth or axth day after bith they begin to accustom their 
infants to eat sold food, and m order to harden them at 
once to endure inclement weather, they wash them every 
morning in cold dew, which they collect from the trees and 
planta Untal the infants can walk, they are left by them 
Selves from morning till mght, quite naked, exposed to 
sun, wind, rain, and an, and buried m the holes which 
serve them for cradles 

The whole rehgion of these savages seems to consist in 
the worship of bhootams, or evil spirits, which worship they 
perform in a way peculiar to themeelves They pay no 

whatever to the rest of the Hindu deities 

ides the Kadu Kurumbare there 1s another tribe of 
savages hving in the forests and mountams of the Carnatic, 
and known by the name of Zrulere or in some places 
Be Ther habits are identical with those of the 
Kadu Kurwmbars They lead the same kind of life, have 
the same religion, customs, and prejudices , mm fact, one 
may say that the difference between the two tnbes exists 
only m name 

1 "These transactions are now regulated hy the forest laws —hp 
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In several parts of Malabar s tribe 1s to be found called 
the Malas Kondgaru, which, though as wild as those men 
tioned above, has perhape s htile more m common with 
eivihzed humamty They live m the foresta, and their 
principal occupation 1s to extract the juice of the palm 
tree, part of which they drmk, the rest they sell The 
Seen ey ils tamien, Then peaks alvets er chow 
@ surprisingly masnner people always go about 
naked The women only wear a little rag, which flutters 
about in the wind and most amperfectly covers that portion 
of their bodies which 1t 18 supposed to nde Durmg one 
of the expeditions which the last Sultan of Mysore made 
into the mountains, he met a horde of these savages, and 
was much shocked at their state of nudity , for, er 
depraved Mahomedans may be mn ther private hfe, nothing 
can equal the decency and modesty of thew conduct in 
public They are hormfied at word or Jodk that even 
ve on mdecency or immodesty, especially on the part 
of their’ women The Sultan therefore caured the head 
men of the Malas Kondigarus to be brought before him, 
and asked them why they and their women did not cover 
their bodies more decently They excused themselves on 
the plea of poverty, and that st was the custom of ther 
caste Tippu rephed that he must require them to wear 
clothing like the other mhabitants of the country, and that 
if they had not the means wherewith to buy it he would 
every year provide them gratuitously with the cotton cloths 
necessary for the purpose The savages, however, though 
urged the Sultan made humble remonstrances, and 
be; to be allowed to dispense with the encum 
brance of clothmg They finally told him that if they 
were forced to wear clothing, contrary to the rules of their 
caste, they would all leave the country rather than put up 
with so great an mconvenience , they preferred to go and 
live in some other distant forest, where they would be 
allowed poche ei thee customs unmolested The Sultan 
was ly o! to give way 

In and around 1s another tribe of savages known 
bythe name of Yeruvaru It 1s aki to the Parish caste, 
and 1s composed of several communities scattered about 
in the jungles These people, however, work for their 
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hving, and make themselves useful to the rest of the popula 

tuon leave their homes to get food from the more 
orvihzed. bitants of the neighbourhood, who, in return 
for @ small quantity of noe given as wages, make them 
work hard at agricultural pursuits The indolence of these 
Savages is such, however, that as long as there 1s a handful 
of rice in their huts they absolutely refuse to work, and 
will only return to 1t when their supply of grain 1s entarely 
exhausted Nevertheless, the other inkabitents are obliged 
to keep on good terms with them, because they perform 
all the hardest manual labour, and because xf one of them 
was affronted or thought himself ll treated, all the rest of 
the clan would take his F wi and leave thei usual abode 
and hide in the forest civilized inhabitants, to whom 
they are thus indispensable, would not be able to persuade 
them to resume ther work until they had made fmendly 
overtures and agreed to pay damages Theee wild yet 
simple minded people find st so difficult to procure the bare 
necessaries of life that eg Bib even tlunk of small 
luxuries which most other sre so fond of, such aa 
betel, tobacco, oil to anoint ther heads, &c They do not 
even appear to envy those who enjoy them, and are satisfied 
if they can get a httle salt and pepper to flavour the taste 

leas vegetables and roots which form the pmncipal part of 
their food 

All these wild tribes are gentle and peaceable by nature 

They do not understand use of weapons of any sort, 
and the aght of a stranger 1s sometimes sufficient to put 
to flight a whole community No doubt the chmate m 
which they hve 1s in @ great measure responsible for their 
tums, lazy, and indolent character They are very unhke 
the savages who le the vast forests of America or 
Afnea, unasmuch as do not know what war means, 
and ay to be quite incapable of returning evil for 
evil For, of course, no sane person beheves the accusa 

tion brought against them that they can mjure ther 
neighbours by means of spells and enchantments Hidden 
in thick forests, or mn dens and caves in the rocks, they fear 
nothing m the world so much as the approach of a civilzed 
bemg and far from envymg the happmess which the latter 
boosts of having found in the somety of his fellow men, 
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they shun any intcrconrse with him, fearing lest he should 
try to rob them of their hberty and independence, and lest 
they should be condemned to submit to a civibzation which 
to them 1s only another term for bondage 

At the same time these wild tribes of Hindus retain 
a few of the prejudices of their fellow countrymen For 
instance, they are divided into castes, they never eat beef, 
they have similar ideas about defilement and punfica 
fon and they keep the principal regulations relating to 

7m 


CHAPTER VI 
‘The Poverty of the Hindus 


Invi has always been considered a most wealthy and 
opulent country more favoured by nature than any other 
an the world, e land hterally flowmg with milk and honey, 
where the soil yields all that 1s necessary for the existence 
of ita happy people almost without cultivation The great 
wealth accumulated by a few of 1ts native princes, the large 
fortunes so rapidly acquired by many Europeans, ita 
valuable diamond mines, the quality and quantity of ita 
pearls, the abundance of its spices and sconted woods 
the fertality of its sol, and the at one time, unrivalled 
superiority of its various manufactures all these have 
caused admiration and wonder from time immemonal 
One would naturally suppose that a nation which could 
supply so many luxuries would surpass all others in wealth 

Tins estimation of the wealth of India has been com 
monly accepted in Europe up to the present day, and 
those who, after visiting the country and obtammg exact 
and authentic information about the real cond:tion of its 
inhabitants, have dared to affirm that India 1s the poorest 
and most wretched of all the orvihzed countries of the 
world, have simply not been believed Many people m 

, after reading what vanous authors have to 8a; 
about India’s manufactures and about the factories whic! 
turn out the delicate mushns, fine cloths, and beautiful 
coloured cottons, &c , which are so much admured all the 
world over, have supposed that the establishments pro 
duemg such magnificent stuffs must have supplied models 
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for those which are to be found at Manchester, Birmingham, 
Lyons, and other cities m Europe Well, the truth 1s 
{and most people are still unaware of the fact) all these 
beautiful fabrics are manufactured m wretched thatched 
huts built of mud, twenty to thirty feet long by seven or 
eight feet broad Insuch a work room the weaver stretches 
hus frame, squats on the ground, and quetly ples his 
shuttle, surrounded by hus family his cow and his fowls 
The instruments he makes use of are extremely primitive, 
and his whole stock in trade could eaaily be carried about 
by one man Such 1s m very truth, an exact picture of 
an Indian factory As to the manufacturer himself, his 
Poverty corresponds to the simplicity of hus work sho) 

‘here are in India two or three Jarge classes whose only 
profession 1a that of weavmg The :ndividuals compruing 
these classes are, for the most part, very poor, and are 
even destitute of the necessary means for working on their 
own account Those who deal m the products of ther 
industry have to go to them, money m hand, and after 
bargaining with them as to the price, quahty, and quantity 
of the goods required, are obhged to pay them in advance 
The weavers then go and buy the cotton and other neces 
saries with which to begin work Their employers have to 
supervise their work and keep a sharp look out lest they 
decamp with the money, especially if the advances happen 
to be in any way considerable 

As re; the condition of the Hindus generally I thnk 
that the following account may make things plam It 18 
based on a long acquamtance with the mhabitants of a large 
tract of counts Still, the casual observer may find fault 
with it 1f he yudges it by what he has noticed in large towns, 
more especially on the coast There, at least, most of the 
natives possess houses bf more or less value which they 
can dis) of if necessary, an advantage not shared by the 
rural lasses Besides, the towns are the rendezvous of 
the mch and industrious, and of those who intend to become 
so by fair means or foul, so it 1s not surprising to find 
higher standard of comfort prevailing there It 1 from 
experience of the masses of the population that I have been 
able to present this sketch of the different degrees of poverty 
or wealth amongst the people 
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IT should olass the inhabitants of the Indian Penmaula nm 
the following manner The first and lowest class may be 
saad to be composed of all those whose property is below 
the value of £5 sterlmg This class appears to me to com 
prise nine twentieths, or perhaps even a half, of the entire 
population It meludes moat of the Pariah clasa and nearly 
all the Chucklera (leather workers), and these together 
form at least a quarter of the population To them must 
be added a fonmdersble portion of the Sudras, all the 
poorest members of the other castes, and the multitude of 
vagrant, beggars, and impostors who are to be met with 
eve re 

it of the natives of this class hire themselves out a8 
agricultural labourers, and are required to do the hardest 
manual labour for the smallest possible wage In the 
places where they are paid in coin, they receive only just 
enough to buy the coarsest of food Ther wage varies 
from twelve to twenty rupees a year according to locality 
They are better paid along the coast With this amount 
they are obliged to feed and clothe themselvea In some 
places are paid half in coin and half in gram, or else 
they get their keep and over and above that receive from 
four to ought Tupees @ year! 

Some of the younger members of this class hire them 
selves out without wages on condition that, after working 
faithfully for seven or eight years, their master will provide 
them with a wife of their own caste and defray all nuptial 
expenses Married servants who are fed by their masters 
carry home thei daily rations This food 1s supposed to 
be sufficient for the wants of one person or to quote the 
native saymg, ‘to be enough to fill the belly’, but they 
have to share it with ther wives and children who also 
have to work and thus add to the provwion When they 
are in actual want, as often happens, they go and seek for 
food in the woods, or on the of the rrvera and tanks, 
where they find leaves, shrubs, roots, and herbs These 
they boil, as often as not without even salt or any kind 
of condiment, and this primitive food forms, for the 

1 ‘The seale 1s higher everywhere nowsslays but #0 also in the coat of 


food-stutis. Nowhere m Indu does the common Isbourer earn much 
more than » ‘living wage —PD 
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greater part of the , the moat substantial part of ther 
meals Clumps of bamboo abound m the woods, and ate 
shoots form, two or three months of the year, a great 
resource to the poor people who live near the places where 


it or 
soon aa the children belo: to the class hving in 

@ state of servitude have the age of eight or nine, 
they join the same master who employs their father the 
boys lookmg after the cattle and the girls sweeping out 
the byres, collecting the dung grinding the gran &c 

The well to do cultivators always employ men of this 
class , and, in order to keep them im perpetual bondage 
they lend them money either on the occasion of a marriage 
or for other purposes The poor wretches find themselves, 
on account of their small wages, quite unable to pay back 
the caprtal thus advanced, and mn many cases even the 
interest, which soon exceeds the original loan, and are 
therefore reduced to the necessity of working, with their 
wives and children until the end of their days From the 
time this happens their masters look upon them as actual 
slaves, and refuse to grant them manumuzsion until they 
have repaid both the principal and interest of the sum 
which they or ther fathers wed perhaps twenty or 
thirty years before 

Those natives bel to this class who are in a state 
of independence hve by various industries The greater 
number sre carriers snd coolies, or casual agncultural 
labourers in recerpt of a small daily wage The last named 
are generally paid mm grain, but when they receive mone: 
their wage varies from & penny to twopence a day, accor 
ing to the district However, they only work m proportion 
to their wage, and, whatever the task, a good European 
workman would, in most cases, do as much as four natives 
But as the independent labourer 1s often out of work, and 
an the smallness of his wage or his improvidence does not 
allow of Ins putting by anything, hus lot 1s no better, perhaps 
even worse, than that of his brother in slavery, and he 18 
often in absolute want Most of them have nothing of 
therr own or at the best only a wretched hut twelve or 
fifteen feet long by five or six broad, and from four to five 
feet high, which 1s fall of insects and vuimin and exhales 
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an awful stench _ ie this hovel they, ie red wives 
and children, cro iggledy piggle ir belo! 
consist of a few earthen Fecal one a4 two eickles, and the 
rags in which they stand Those who are a little less 
poverty stricken have a brass lotah for drinking purposes, 
and another out of which they eat a hoe two or three 
sickles, a few silver bracelets, worth three or four rupees, 
belonging to the women and two or three cows' These 
people are agriculturists and farm Government lands, on 
which they pay a tax varying from two to twenty five 
él 

Such, in truth, 1s the state of misery in which half the 
population of India passes its life * 

T place im the second class all those whose property 
ranges from £5 to £25 sterling This class, I should say, 
meludes about six twentieths of the entire Pe tion and 
18 composed chiefly of Sudras Those included m it are 
moatly agricultunsts on their own account Their poverty 
does not allow of their others to work under them 
They cultivate Government land, and pay a yearly tax of 
from one to twenty pagodas, according to the value of the 
land They sometimes require as many as three ploughs 
Their entire property consists of a few cattle, few small 
gold and silver trinkets, one or two copper vessels for 


1 Meny Hindus own a fow oxen and cattle which are supposed to be 
the most valuable pert of their property _1n fact thur degroe of comfort 
1a Judged, more or loss. by the number of theso valuable anmmals which 
they possess As soon 88 a Hmdu hes acquired « sufficient sum of 
money he spends it a8 a rule one par of draught oxen and acow But 
the intrinmc value of these animals 1s small The country oxen are as 
rule stunted, wesk and inca} of endurmg much fatigue Four 
oF five rapees 18 their outaide value —Dozo78 

* In this connexion the reader will do well to refer to an excellent 


Baghavaiengar, CI E,  dutingmshed Government official, who clearl 
‘therein that a Yory grost edvance haa been mado by the countzy, 
jaring the last four d Emugration also offers large fields of 
Frottable employmont to the Indian cooke nowadaye--Ceylon, the 
ta Settlements Afrioa the West Indies, Mauritius &0, all com 
peting for his services The difficulty is to mduce him to leave his 
muserable home Those who do emigrate somotimes return with com- 
Paratrvoly largo savings, and become erther potty shopkeepers or petty 
wvatora — 
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drmking and a few more for eatmg purposes, and some 
iron farm implementa They hve im thatched mud huts, 
rather more commodious @ hitle less filthy than those 
previously described Weavers, barbers, washermen, and 
other workmen who cater for the wants of the public may 
also, for the most part, be mcluded under this head 

The cultivators of this second class, although better off 
than those of the first, find 1t hard to make both ends 
meet oven in the best seasons They are obliged to sell at 
least half their crop beforehand at low prices, to enable 
them to pay their taxes, and the inwerly usurers who profit 
by their poverty leave them hardly sufficient for the wants 
of ther family during six or eight months of the year, 
im fact, many of them have only food enough to last four 
months Some never even gather the harvest from the field 
they have sown for as soon as the corn has formed in the 
ear they are day by day driven by hunger to cut off some of 
the green ears, with which they make a sort of soup. Con 
sequently, by harvest time there 18 nothing but stubble left 
to gather, and to save themselves the trouble of cutting 1t 
they merely turn three or four cows into the field to graze 
If by dint of self denial they allow their crops to grow up 
intact, it 18 not they who benefit by them, for as soon as 
the gram has been threshed the money lenders step mm 
and take their due and afterwards come those wlio lent 
them gram when they had nothing to eat, and demand 
payment of the ongal quantity plus twenty five per cent 
interest , that is to say, a man borrowing twenty measures 
of corn has to repay twenty five 

The takes about four months to mpen, and thi 
period 18 called the tame of prosperity, or sukha kala It 
about the only season m the year when the poor have 
enough of even the coarsest kinds of food, consis of 
various sorte of small pulse, much the same as that which 
18 used m Europe to fatten pigs and fowls, and mm Indis 
to feed horses Hence the well known proverb, ‘Do not 
approach a Panah dumng the sukha kala season, nor go 
within range of an ox dunng the Drvuhgas'’ This w 

1 This feast will be s] ly mentioned Jateron Ite cclebration takes 


im November when the country 1 clothed m verdure —Dusors 
Tt 1s also called Deepavals and Dseal —Ep 
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because “both become unmanageable thon, fium an wi 
wonted state of prosperity 

In most provinces those who cultivate rice do not cat 11, 
but sell 1t to pay their taxes During the fou: months the 
sukha kala lasts, they live on the pulse and millet. which 
they cultivate in their fields Dummng the rest of the year 
their only daily sustenance in almost all cases, consists of 
a plateful of mullet, seasoned with a httle pounded salt 
and chilies When after paying ther taxes and debts 
they come to the end of their store of gram, supposing there 
has been any remnant, they are reduced to living from hand 
to mouth Some of them borrow gram, winch they pro 
me to repay with interest after the next harvest , otheri 
oxplore the woods and the banks of rivers and tanks 
search of leaves, bamboo shoots, wild fruits, roots, and 
other substances which help them to ext, or rather, pro 
vent them from dying of banger: 

Thus for about three months of the year almost three 
quarters of the wnhabitants of the Penmsula are on the 
verge of starvation In the south these three months are 
July, August, and September , and the saying 1s that those 
who have grain to eat then are as happy as princes The 
scarcity begms to be less felt by October, for then voveral 
of the smaller species of grain are ready for ing, 
and the rains have brought out m the fields quantities of 
edible herbs, which sufhce to allay the pangs of hunger 

Nor are men alone exposed to want during a great part 
of the yea: , domestic animals have to bear tho same 
privations Most families own cattle, and each hamlet 
possesses considerable herds which can only graze within 
the narrow lumits assigned to them The amount of 
straw which the crops produce does not last Jong, and the 
animals are then reduced to mbbling st the few planta 
scattered here and there in the barren fields During the 
three or four months when the sun 1s especially hot, all 
vegetable hfe is scorched up, and the wretched animals 
can scarcely find enough fodder for their daily sustenance 
They may then be seen searching for clayey soil, unpreg 
nated with salt, which they proceed to lick with avidity, 
and that, together with the water they drink, comprises 
almost all their food Thus 18 why, throughout tho hot 
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weathor, they aro mere skeletons and can haidly ptand 
1 have often, at this time of the year, been im villages whero 
there were more than a hundred cows, and yet sometimes 
T could not procure 80 much as half » measure of mulk for 
my breakfast ' 

Thirdly, I may reckon together those Hindus whose 
property varies in value from £25 to £50 sterling They 
compre sbout one tenth of the population, and are 
upslly agricultural They farm lands large envugh to 
require two, three, or even four ploughs, and their rental 
ws from ten to thirty pagodas Thuis class hves in fairly 
comfortable circumstances, and most of the people are able 
to lay mn sufficient gram for the whole year after meeting 
their taxes Many of them have even more than they 
require for their own consumption, and are able to sell or 
lend the surplus to those in their village who have run 
short of f We have seen on what outrageous terms 
these loans are effected The well todo amongst them 
employ as servants one or more of those who come under 
the firat class They have +, more comfortable, and 
lightly cleaner thatched dwellmgs than the others, and 
they and their wives have at least a change of raiment, 
which is more than rare in the two preceding classes But 
even their possessions are far from betokening wealth , 
they consist of a few gold and silver trinkets, some copper 
vewels, and a great many earthenware pots piled up in 
a corner of the house , and besides these they own ploughs 
and other farming implements, some cotton spunning wheels, 
and vanous primitive tools of small value Cattle are their 
chief source of wealth As to their comfort, it 18 at best 
8 relative teim, for the contraction of debts w a custom 
common to all the Hindus we have lutherto spoken of 
Most of them are debtors as well as creditors, but ther 
assets seldom exceed their habilities, and they are m no 
greater hurry to pay their creditors than their debtors are 


to pay 
Besides tilling the land, many Hindus of this class keep 


* Lhe fact i, the wlaughtir of cattle bumy forbidden by the Hindu 
rohgion, large hords of old and useliss ammals aro maintained, whic! 
deprive the healthy and uscful anunals of their propor share of food — 
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goata and sheep, and ther young, added to the one or two 
calves they are able to from time to tame, bring in 
small mcome Two or three mich kine and one or two 
buffaloes supply them with a certain quantity of butter 
for four or five months m the year, of which they make 
gooduse The sale of pigs, fowls, , &o , also contributes 
to their support, and even enables them to save for future 
needs, or to meet matrimomal expenses Nevertheless, 
after a bad harvest numbers of these cultivators are reduced 
to the same state of want as those below them, and aro 
obliged to have recourse to the same shifte 
In these times of distress the Hindus have only their 
wonderful constitutions to fall back upon Accustomed 
from thew earhest mfancy to privations of every kind, 
they are able to keep body and soul together on the smallest 
pittance of food A pound a day of mullet flour, boiled in 
water and reduced to « thin gruel, 1 enough to prevent 
a fomaly of five or six persons from dy of hunger With 
no food besides this gruel and water the majanty of the 
natives manage to keep hale and hearty for months together 
Furthermore, they possess the no less valuable faculty of 
at will An idle Hindu invanably goes to sleep, 
and so does the man who has nothing to eat If the 
homely proverb ‘he who dines’ can be taken hter- 
ally, the Hindus certainly consolation 1 it im times of 
scarcity 
The fourth class comprises those whose property varies 
mm value from £50 to £100 sterling, and Pitould Bay it 
forms three fortieths of the population These people hve 
im comfort, being chiefly Brahmins or well to do Sudras 
They all keep servants belo: to the lowest class to aid 
them in cultivation Besides this, some of them are rich 
enough to embark on commcreil speculations in connexion 
with grain or other commodities, while others lend small 
sums of money at high interest Thus class provides the 
villages with their Sudra headmen, and these men are at 
the same time the largest holders of Government lands 
‘They also exercise in their villages the functions of collectors 
of revenue, petty m: tes, and pubhe arbitrators As 
they are noua held responsible by Government for the 
due payment of all taxes levied on their villages, they are 
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obliged te conuliate the villagers, to prevent their secretly 
mugratmg elsewhere, which would mean the non cultiva- 
tion of the land, and consequent imabilty on their part to 
furmeh the revenue due to the State These men havo 
quite a patriarchal authority m their villages, but those 
who attempt to abuse their power are soon confronted 
with deserted homesteads, waste lands, and ruin staring 
them in the face 

A striking example of this happened when a now and 
detested system was estabhshed by the creation of Mutts 
dars, or hereditary farmers of revenuc, which caused the 
ruin of most of the districts where it was enfoxed No 
sooner were these Muttadars rawsed to what they considered 
an exalted position than they began to give themaciyes 
great aura and tried to carry things with a igh hand = Men 
who had formerly been in a low position or in obscurity 
now indulged m horses, palanquins, trumpeters, and 
eons, in fact they gave themselves up, without any 
Justification, to such pomp and splendour ay the native 

hghts in As the crops produced by the lands whoxo 
revenue they had farmed could not posmbly defray the 
cost of this expensive mode of life, they had recourse to 
@ system of blackmailmg to increase their comes The 
consequence of this arbitrary and unprecedented behaviour 
was the flight of their victims, who left the lands uncult: 
vated The final result was the ruin of the Muttadars 

The Sudra headmen of the es are usually sensible, 
pohte, and well educated men lost of them know how 
to read and write Although they have the failings, 
common to all natives of panning and decent, they are far 
from beimg proud, intolerant, and haughty lke Brah 
mins By nature they are gentle, shy, and smsinuating, 
and they behave with marked respect and submission 
towards their superiors Towards their equals they are 
pohte and complaisant, and towards their inferiors affable 
end condescens In fact, they know well how to adapt 
themselves to their su 

‘The class occupymg the fourth rung on the ladder which 
T have used to describe the various degrees of civihzation 
im Ind 1s the one which, to my mind, 15 the moat respect 
able and the most mterestang It w this class, chiefly, 
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which influences pubhe op:mon amongst the Sudras, and 
maintains order throughout all ranks of society One can 
tell at a glance that the natives of this class are all well 
to do and’ mdependent As a rule, they are a more polite, 
better educated, and better mannered race, and they look 
happier and more contented than the members of the other 
three classes Most of the latter have thin, drawn faces, 
a heavy carnage, coarse minds, low manners, and a melan 
choly and stupid appearance, all of which bespeak plainly 
enough the pmvations and sufferings of ther lot Just 
he: Teverse 18 noticeable amongst the natives of the fourth 
claas 

In the fifth class I should melude all those whose property 
varies in value from £100 to £200 sterhng 1t comprises 
about one thirtieth of the whole population, and 1 com 
posed chiefly of Brahmins or Vaisyas, and of the wealthiest 
among the Sudras Agriculture, tradig in grain or other 
commodities, money lending on such usurious terms as 
twenty five, thirty, and even fifty per cent such are the 
different forms of livelihood they thnve upon Their 
cleanly aj ince betokens comfort, and most of them 
hive in tiled houses They are also careful to conform to 
the rules of pohte society They perform daly ablutions, 
and their houses are kept ceremoniously clean by smearing 
the floors regularly with cow’s dung ‘To appear more 
worthy in the i hee of the public the Sudras of this class 
usually abstaim from all ammal food, and, in imitation of 
the Brahmins, hve entirely on milk and vegetables 

The natives belonging to this and the following classes 
constitute what may be called the gentlefolk of Hindu 
society, and some of the faults which characterize the 
Brahmins, such as pride and intolerance, are noticeable 
m them Those amongst them who are agncultursts do 
not till ther own lands, unless very urgent works are 
necessary, they employ servants from the lowest clasa to 
do 1t for them 

The sixth class may be said to compmse individuals 
whose tangible property varies in value from £200 to £500 
sterling, and it represents, I should say, about one fiftieth 
of the population Brahmins form quite half of this class, 
and the remainder ws made up of the best representatives 
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of the other castes Ther wealth consists partly of 
mamams, or hereditary lands exempt from taxation, 
partly of gardens planted with arecas, cocoanut and other 
fruit trees, and partly also of trinkets, money, and cattle 
Besides this, they speculate in the same way as the natives 
of the preceding class Some of them occupy the position 
of assistant collectors of public revenue, magistrates’ clerks, 
and other posts m the public service They are proud of 
the comfort they enjoy, and their arrogance 28 unrivalled 

Properties valued at more than £500 sterlng are rarely 
to be met with m the villages Natives who possess more 
than this live in agraharams, or Brahmin villages, in towns, 
or in district boroughs, where they have more opportunity 
for commercial speculations, and for furthermg ther am- 
bitious schemes to procure posts under Government. 

The seventh class may be said to be composed of those 
whose property varies in value from £500 to £1,000 sterhng 
I should say only one hundredth of the ulation 
belongs to this class, and at least half of them are Brahmins 
Tho rest are the wealthiest among the Vawyas and Sudras 

The eighth class mcludes those whose properties range 
an value from £1,000 to £2,000 sterhng, and it comprises 
one two hundredths of the population It 1s almost entirely 
composed of Brahmins, with a small percentage of Vas: 
and Sudras, who hve in towns and capitals where they 
devote themselves almost entirely to commerce or are 
employed under Government Properties valued at five 
to ten thousand pagodas are extremely rare even mn the 
towns, and are confined to the mchest merchants and to 
those who have held for a long tame the highest offices 
ander Government Still, there are some which exceed 
even ten thousand pagodas, but these are so few that they 
can easily be counted m each province 

Spealang generally, the followmg proportion may be 
estabhshed between properties m India and properties in 
Great Britam — 


Indus Great Britavn 

‘Those of £500 t0 £1,000 _correspond to £5,000 to £10,000 
1» £1,000 to £2,000 ; £10 000 to £20,000 
2 £2,000 to £5,000 , £20 000 to £50,000 
3, £5,000 to £10.00 £50 000 to £100 000 


2, £10,000 and above £100,000 and above 
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But a difference, more essential even than that between 
the characters of the two nations, 18 observable m con 
nexion with properties In Europe they are preserved 
intact, and are, with but few exceptions, transmitted from 
father to son generation after generation In Indie, on 
the other hand, there 1s nothmg permanent about them, 
especially among the Sudras The latter make ther money 
either by their industry, talente, or cunning, and once 1¢ 18 
made they do not know how to spend it wisely Reahzing 
that, do what they may, they will necessarily be looked 
down upon as us, they soon acquire all the charac 
teristic vices of the nouveaux ruhes In time they become 
w proud and arrogant as any Brahmin and their svle 
object seems to be to win a name for lordly extravagance 
Money becomes no object to them, so long as it procures 
the gratification of their vanity Immense fortunes seldom 
survive the second generation owing to the manner im 
which the sons foolshly aquander the wealth laboriously 
gamed by their fathers 1t 1s not uncommon to find sons 
who have inherited millons from their father end ther 
days in beggary 

A native’s house 1s besieged ax soon as he 18 known to 
be a wealthy man, and this not only by his own relatives 
but algo by the mdigent of his caste, and by a horde of 
parasites of every description including poverty stncken 
Brahmmns, rehgious its, ballad mongers, and low 
flatterers, who feed his vanity by writing odes to his honour 
and glory, and by lavishing on him praise of the most 
fulsome nature All these dependants stick to the wealthy 
native hke leeches, fighting with each other as to who 
shall carry off the la: share of the prize, and never 
releasing their hold on their victam until they have stripped 
him of everything 

As to ie eneral condition of the motives now, a8 com 
pared with what it was thirty years ago, the question ares, 
has 1t improved or has 1t deteriorated? I have occasionally 
heard this important question discussed amongst thoughtful 
and well informed Europeans, but they could rarely agree 
ilies one another on the subject Some miacatested. at 

© MAKSES ATE ENJO! greater ity tl ever the: 
did before , others That they have never been ma om 
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wretched state, while a few hold that things are prac 
tically where ihey were before the change of government 
took place But it 1s evidently absurd to suppose thet 
& well meaning, just and equitable Government, which 
has succeeded one that was arbitrary, oppressive, and 
tyrannical, has juced no amehoration in the condition 
of the people, whatever peculiarities pf character and dis 
position the latter may possess and however great an 
obstacle their institutions may be to the philanthropic 
endeavours of the new regsme to wake ther lives more 
bearable, if not actually happier This common sense view 
of the cuse 1s borne out by my own observations ‘To me 
it seems undeniable that the condition of the people has 
improved m many important directions at leaat, and I have 
found that the most sensible natives themselves admit it 
I do not mean to imply that the lowest classes in the land 
are better off, for in some provinces close observation will 
reveal an mecrease of muery but where that 1s the case, 
I attribute it to causes beyond the power of any Govern 
ment to prevent or put an end to, and further, J think 
that, grven the same causes, the misery would have been 
more acute under the old r 

Of these causes the chief one is the rapid increase of 
the lation Judgmg by my own personal know! 
of the poorer Chnstian populations in Mysore and in 
districts of Baramahl and Combatore, I should say that 
they have increased by twenty five per cent m the last 
twenty five years Durmg this period Southern Indis has 
been free from the wars and © decimating calamuties 
which had been dealhng havoc almost uninterruptedly for 
centuries before 

Some modern pohtical economusta have held that a pro 
gressive imecrease m the population 1s one of the most 
unequivocal signs of a country's prosperity and wealth 
In Europe this argument may logieal enough, but I do 
not think that 1t can be applied to Indias, m fact, I am 

that as the jon me , BO In proportion 

want and muery For thus theory of the economuste to 
hold good in all respects the resources and mdustries of the 
mhabitanta ought to develop equally rapdly, but m ao 
country where the mhabitants are notoriously apathetic 
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and mdolent, where customs and institutions are so many 
insurmountable barners @ better order of things, 
and where it 18 more or a sacred duty to let things 
remain as they are, I have every reason to feel convinced 
that a considerable mcrease in the population should be 
looked upon as 4 calanuty rather than as a blessing 

It 1 in the natura of things that, m times of peace and 
tranquillity, when the protection of a yust Government 1s 
afforded both to person and property, an merease in the 
population of India should take place at an alarming rate, 
since it 18 an indisputable fact that no women im the world 
are more fruitful than the women of India, and nowhere 
else isthe propagationof the human race s0 muchencouraged 
In fact, a Hidu only marries to have children, and the 
more he has the richer and the happier he feels _Alll over 
India it 18 enough for a woman to know how to cook, pound 
nice, and give birth to children These three thigs are 
expected of her, especially the last, but nothing more It 
would even appear displeasng if she aspired to anything 
else No Hindu would ever dream of complaimng that 
hus family was too large, however poor he mght be, or 
however numerous his children A barren woman 1s made 
to feel that there can be no worse fate, and barrenness 
in a wife is the most ternble curse that can possibly fall 
on @ family 

Another serious cause of the poverty of modern India 
1s the decrease in the demand for hand labour, resulting 
from the mtroduction of machinery and the spread of 
manufactures with improved methods in Europe Indeed, 

no longer depends on India for anything, having 

learnt to beat the Hindus on their own ground, even in 
thew moet characteristic mdustnes and manufactures, for 
which from time immemorial we were dependent on them 
In fact, the roles have been reversed, and this revolution 
threatens to ruin India com) ly 

Just before returning to pe I travelled through some 
of the manufacturmg chstricte, and nothing could equal the 
state of desolation prevailing in them All the work rooms 
were cloged, and hundreds of thousands of the inhabitanta, 
composing the weaver caste, were dymg of hunger, for 
through the prejudices of the country they could not adopt 
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another profession without dishonouring themselves I 
found countless widows and other women out of work, 
and consequently destitute, who used formerly to mamtain 
their fi es by cotton spimning Wherever I went the 
same melancholy picture confronted me 

This collapse in the cotton mdustry has mdirectly 
affected trade m all :ts branches by stop; the arcula 
tion of money, and the cultivators can no longer reckon 
on the manufacturers who, in the days of their prosperity, 
were wont to buy up their surplus gram, and even to lend 
them money when they were in arrears with their taxes 
This has Jed the cultivators to the hard necessity of relin 
quishmg ther gram to, and thus becoming the prey of, 
remorseless usurers 

Buch 1s the deplorable condition mto which the poor 
Hindus have sunk, and it grows worse daily, thanks to 
the much vaunted improvements in machinery which some 
nations glory m Ah if only the imventors of these m 
dustrial developments could hear the curses which this 
multitude of poor Hindus never tire of heapmg upon them ' 
If only, like me, they had seen the fnghtful misery which 
has overtaken whole provinces, owing entirely to them and 
ther inventive gemus, they would no doubt, unless they 
were entirely wanting m human pity, bitterly repent having 
carried their pernicious mnovations so far, and having 
thereby enriched a handful of men at the expense of milhons 

people, to whom the very name of ther com 
titors has become odious as the sole cause of their utter 
tatution ' 

And let no one venture to assert that the unfortunate 
Hindus can, 1f they choose, find a recompense an the fertahty 
of their soil The sight of vast plains lying fallow and 
waste may mduce the superficial observer to accuse the 
natives of indolence or the Government of mismanagement, 
but he 1s not aware that the greater part, if not the whole, 
of these vast plains are sterile, bare, and mcapable of 
cultivation through want of water during most of the year 
In Southern Indus, at the present time, there are few lands 
im the neighbourhood of wells, tanks, and nvers which 
sre not under cultivation, even on the summits of the 
Tughest hills, and sf by any chance a few fields still he 
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unreclaimed, it 19 due to the hopeless sterihty of the soil, 
which, even in the best seasons, would never repay the 
labourer for his trouble, or else because, to yield any profit 
at all, they would require more capital and more courage 
than most of the people possews 
It 1s, to my mind, a vam hope to suppose that we can 
really very much umprove the condation of the Hindus, or 
raise their circumstances of life to the level prevailing im 
Europe The efforts of a Government which w humane 
and generous, as well as just, may succeed up to a certam 
point in lessening some of their hardships , hut as long ax 
it 18 1n the nature of the Hindus to chng to their ervil and 
religious mstitutions, to their old customs and habits, they 
must remaim what they have always been, for these are so 
many msurmountable obstacles in the path of 
and to the attamment of s new order of thmgs better 
calculated to brmg them happiness They will continue 
to grovel mn poverty as long aa physical and intellectual 
faculties continue in the same groove 
, Therefore, to mis & new race “1 the Hmndus, ae would 
ave to begin yy undermining he foundations of 
their civihzation, rel ant poly, and by ti 
them into atheists an barians ar scoomphshe: 
this ternble upheaval, we might then perhaps offer our 
selves to them as Jawgivers and religious teachers But 
even then our task would be half accomplished After 
them out of the depths of barbarism, anarchy, 
atheism mto which we had plunged them, and after 
giving them new laws a new polity, and a new religion, 
we should stall bave to give them new natures and different 
mohnations Otherwise we should run the msk of se 
them soon relapse into their former state, which would be 
worse, if an’ , than before 
ssid neperionl sone peuibennins the gaan anal barecter 
au, notions 6 us character 
of the Hmdus and the varied and Srultitudinous social 
links that bind them together, exclaim as much es they 
lease im their unreflecting enthusiasm, that nothing has 
mn. done for the physical and spiritual improvement of 
the race My reply 1s, ‘ Why do you expound your shallow 
theores in Europe * Come and study the question on the 
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spot Make personal inquiry mto the manners and customs 
of the people , realize for yourselves whether all possible 
means have been tned with a view to gaming this desirable 
end And then, but not till then, make up your minds on 
the question * 

Smee our European ways, manners, and customs, 80 
utterly different from theirs do not allow of our winning 
ther confidence at least let us continue to eam their 
respect and admiration by humane examples of compas 
sion, generosity, and well domg Let us leave them ther 
cherished laws and prejudices since no human effort will 
persuade them to give them up even in their own interests, 
and let us not mak the gentlest and most sub 
mussive people in the world furious and indomitable by 
thwarting them Let us take care lest we bring about, by 
some hasty or imprudent course of action catastrophes 
which would reduce the country to a state of anarchy 
desolation, and ultsmate run, for m my humble opimon 
the day when the Government attempts to interfere with 
any of the more important religious and civil ues of 
the Hindus will be the last of itr existence a3 9 political 
power 


CHAPTER VII 


The Mythical Ong of the Brahmins —Their Name and ther Orginal 
youncacs Conjectures on their True Ongm—Buddluete and 
jana 


Tx real orig of the Brahmins is wrapped n mystery, 
and one can only hazard conjectures on the subject, or put 
behef in myths The story most generally accepted says 
that they were born from Brahma’s head which accounts 
for ther name One would suppose that as all castes 
were born from this same father they would be privileged to 
bear the same name, but as the Brahms were the first 
barn ane une sont the noblest pert cr the common 

mnt, yy claimed special vileges from which 
chers ‘were rigorously oxeluded They have another 
theory to bear out the accepted belief that no one else 
1s entitled to the illustrious name of Brahmm They say 
that no one knows anything about Brahma’s attmbutes 
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and virtues beyond what themselves choose to teach 
mankind, and that this know) in ateelf gives them the 
might to bear his name ow, their name 1s undoubtedly 
derived from Brahma’s old writers call them ‘ Brah 
manahas,’ or ‘Brahmahas,’ which some of the Latin 
authors turned mto ‘Brachmanes’ The great difference 
between their caste and all others 1s that a Brahmm only 
becomes a Brahmun after the ceremony of the triple cord, 
which will be described hereafter Intal this essential 
ceremony has been performed he ranks only as a Sudra 
By mere birth he 1s no different from the reat of his race , 
and it 1s for this reason that he 1s called Duyja (Brs genstus, 
or Twice born) His first birth only gives him his man- 
hood, whereas the second rauwes him to the exalted rank 
of Brahmin, and thw by means of the ceremony of the 
tmple cord Indeed, two out of the seven famous Peni 
tents, who are supposed to have been the orgmal foundera 
at the various sects cf Heabunos of the ‘prescut day, dst 
not onginally belong to this caste at all, but by reagon of 
the length and austerity of their term of penance, they 
were rewarded by having their state of pemtent Kshatriyas 
changed to that of penitent Brahmms by the investiture 
of the triple cord These seven Penitents, or Rishi, or 
Mums, of Hindu history (I shait often refer to them in the 
seips ceonguandl by a poop af tags Thee nan 
cy rect peoy er nates 
are yapa, Atri, Bharadweya, Gautama, Viswamitra, 
Jamadagn, and Vaswhta The last named and Viswa- 
mitra are those who were considered worthy of being 
admitted into the high caste of Brahmins These far- 
famed Rishis must be of great antiquity, for they existed 
even before the Vedas, which allude to them im several 
places They were the favoured of the gods, and more 
especially of Vishnu, who at the time of the Deluge made 
them embark on a vessel which he piloted, and thereby 
saved them from destruction Even the gods were called 
to account for having offended these holy men, who dd 
not hesitate to curse the deities who committed infames 
The seven Penitents, after setimg a virtuous example 
on earth, were finally translated to heaven, where they 
oceupy @ place amongst the most brilhant constellations 
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They are to be recognized in the seven stars that form the 
Great Bear, which, accordmg to Hindu tradition, are 
neither more nor less than the seven famous Rishis them 
selves They are, according to Hindu legend, the ancestors 
of the Brahmins in reahty and not by metamorphosis, and 
1t 18 beheved that without ceasmg to shme in the firmament 
they can, and occasionally do, revisit the earth to find out 
what 1s ocournng there 

Are there any famibes m Europe which can, notwith 
standing the mythical origms which heraldic science pro 
fesaes to discover, pride themselves on the possession of 
such ancestors? And seemg that in our own amstocracy 
&@ man with a noble lmeage 1s not above assuming an sir 
of extreme Aauieur and exclusiveness, we ought not to be 
surprised at @ Brahmin’s vamty or at the contempt with 
which he treats any one belonging to an infenor caste 
This idea of handing down to posterity the names of ther 
great men by immortalzmg them, and assigning to them 
& place among the constellations, appears to have been an 
almoat universal practice amongst ancient races 

Astronomy has played an important m the history 
of almost ali :dolatrous nations , and of all false creeds it 
certainly 1 the least unreasonable, and has survived the 
longest The rehgious and politica) lawgivera of these 
aces were clever enough to perceive that the worship of 
the stars had taken a great hold upon mankind, and that 
the simplest and most effectual way of perpetuating the 
memory of their heroes would be to transform them into 
outward objects that were always before the eyes of the 
people It was thus that the and Romans con 
seorated the memory of their divimities and dem gods, 
and no doubt the Hindu lawgivers were prompted to 
immortahze ther seven Rishis by means of the brightest 
stars m the sky because they realized that a Hindu imagins 
taon 38 onl: sppesled to trough the able, and therokoes 
that was it way to perpetuate the veneration due to 
these illustrious begs But whatever may have been the 
claims of Brahmins to a celestial origin, 1¢ 15 8 well authen- 
ticated fact that neither thei caste nor any other exsted 
m the countries to the north east of Bel four or five 
centuries ago About that time the mhabitants of those 
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parts, thinking that 1t might be to ther advantage to olor: 
the customs of their neighbours, began to clamour for 
Brahms Accordingly, some were made to order out of 
the youths of the country, who, after conforming to the 
customs and rites of the mins, Were moorporated into 
thew caste by the mvestiture of the tryple cord The 
descendants of these ready made Brahmins have ever since 
been considered on an equahty with the rest The southern 
Brahms do not care to be reminded of the fact , yet they 
are obliged to admit rt, as well as that two of the Rishi 
were ongmally Kshatnyas An objection which people 
often put to them 1s that if nothing but the mvestiture of 
the triple cord can make Brahmins of them, then their 
wives, who do not go through the ceremony, really belong 
to the Sudras , and this means that all Brahmins are obhged 
to marry out of their caste and by so domg violate their 
most sacred prmoples The reply they mvariably make 
to this, as to other embarrassing questions 1s that they 
+“ but following time honoured customs and institu 
A008 

One 1s certamly justified in expressing doubt on the 
subject of the Brahmins’ origin but I for one should be 
sorry to oppose my conjectures to ther absurd fables 
Far be it from me to start any theories My only demre 
1s to collect matenals which may help those who are trymg 
to hit the veil which shrouds from view the cradle of the 
universe It 1s practically admitted that Indi was m 
habited very soon after Deluge, which made a desert 
of the whole world The fact that 1t was so close to the 
plans of Sennasr, where Nosh’s descendants remained. 
stationary so long, as well as its good climate and the 
fertihty of the country, soon led to its settlement I will 
say nothing of the conquests of Heroules, Bacchus, and 
Osiris, as most learned men look upon them as fabulous 
bemgs, and those who admit an element of truth in the 
tales carefully denude them of all the extravagant details 
which tradition, ess tothem’ The history of Sesostrs, 
although equally of imposerbilities, has something more 
truthful and authenticated about it The few ancient 
monuments which have been preserved make him out to 

\ See Plutarch’s Jaz and Oars chap xxxv 
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have been the bravest, not to say the only, warrior that 
peaceful Egypt had to boast of for a period of more than 
sixteen centuries, and they also lead one to believe that 
he was the greatest of all conquerors, with an empire 
extending from the Danube to the Ganges But his Indian 
conquests were as tem and unstable as those of his 
illustrious rival Alexander Great much later on im the 
world’s history 

As to the settlements that the Arabs are supposed to 
have made in India, according to some authors, I thnk 
only superficial students will be found ready to believe in 
them io fact that they are nomads, who have always 
lived a wandering hfe within reach of India, gives some 
appearance of realty to the theory Some indeed believe 
that the caste system was borrowed from them, since it 
still exists in Arabia , but, asa matter of fact, 1t 1 a custom 
common to all the ancient races of the earth 

I do not trace the ongin of the Brahmins either to 
Egypt or to Arabia and I believe them to be the descen 
danta not of Shem, aa many argue but of Japheth Accord- 
ing to my theory they reached Indie from the north, and 
I should place the first abode of their ancestors in the 
neighbourhood of the Caucasus 

‘0 famous mountains situated in Northern India, 

known as Great Meru (Maha Meru) and Mount Mandara 
(Mandara Parvata), are frequently mentioned in their old 
books and im their prayers, liturgies, and civil and 1ehgious 
ceremonies These mountains, which I believe to be one 
and the asme under slightly different names, are so far 
away that their precise whereabouts 1s unknown to the 
Brahmins of today’ And this 1s not surpmsing in 6 
country where geographical science 1s confined to know 
ledge of the places situated betwuen Benares and Cape 
Comorin The Hindus themselves claim to be descended 
from the mhabitants of these distant northern regions, 
and they believe that it was there that the seven illus 
tnous ancestors of the Brahmins were born whose descen 


* ‘Thoro cen bo no doubt that these mounteu and others mentioned 
4s lying around them belong to the great ranges of Central Asis, from 
which flow the great rivers that water Siberia China, Tartary, and 
Hindustan —Ep 
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danta have spread httle by httle throughout the length and 
breadth of the land Te opetioe of toe Histon ne ts the 
ong of the Brahmms 1s confirmed by the Brahmins 
themselves, by the manner in which they treat ono another 
The northern Brahmin considers himself nobler and of 
Ingher rank than his southern brother, masmuch as, having 
origmated closer to the cradle of the race, there 18 less room 
for doubt concerning the fact of his direct descent from 
the Rishi Surel seven Hindu Penitenta, or phalo 

hers, must be seven sons of Japheth, who, with ther 
father at ther head, led one third of the human race 
towards the West, when men began to disperse after the 
Flood They did not all reach Europe Some of them on 
their way there turned northwards, under the guidance of 
Magog, second son of Japheth, and penetrated ito Tartary 
as far as the Caucasian » mn which vast tract of 
country they made several ts 

I hazard no conjectures here which are not borne out 
by the Scriptures or by the commentaries of ita wise in 
terpreters, with whose aid I might easily pretend to much 
erudition , 1t would only be necessary to copy out verbatim 
what Bochart and the savant Dom Calmet have written 
on this subject 

Any one ving in the connexion between names and 
facta will be struck with the smilanty exs between 
Magog’s name and Gautama’s, commonly called Gotama 
Ma, or maha, mgmifies great, 50 that Gotama must mean 
the Great Gog or Magog * 

Furthermore, pagan history adds weight to these con 
Jectures of mme on the origin and antiquity of the Brah- 
muns Learned men allude to more than one Prometheus 
According to the Greeks the most celebrated of them all 
1s ason of Japheth He created man out of the soil, and 
ustilled hfe into lum with the fire stolen from heaven 
This bold enterprise irritated Jupiter, who pumshed him 
by chamung him to one of the Caucasian Mountains, where 
& vulture devoured his ver as feat as it renewed itself 
Hercules killed the vulture, and thereby put the son of 
Iapetus, or Japheth, out of his torture 


1 Much of this seems oxtremely fanciful Max Muller and other 
moder authorities should bo consulted ED 
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Why should not Brahma and Prometheus be one and 
the same person? The Hindu divimty 1 known also 
under the names of Brema and Prume m some of ther 
tongues All these names bear resemblance to Promé 
theos, or the god Prome of the Greeks Brahma, lke 
Prometheus, is looked upon as the creator of man, who 18 
sup} to have issued the vanous parts of Brahma’s 
b Brahms was also their great lawgiver being the 
author of the Vedas, which he wrote with his own hand 
He had more than once to appeal to Vishnu for help, just 
as Prometheus relied on Hercules to deliver him from his 
orth  protensi the part of the Hindu Prometh 

ion on iS \i metheus 
to be regarded as the maker of man, and therefore a god, 
has been handed down in some to his eldest sons, 
the Brahmins, who humbly themselves the Gods 
Brahma, or the Gods of the Earth At certam times the 
people prostrate themselves before them in adoration, and 
offer up sacrifices to them 

Again, several authors, both sacred and profane, have 
tried to prove that the Prometheus who wished to pass as 
the creator of man was no other than Magog himeelf It 
1s hardly likely that so near the time of the Deluge the real 
Creator should have been so completely forgotten that 
@ son of Nosh was able to pass himself off aa a god, but 
it 18 quite possible that his descendants deified him, when 
the spirit of idolatry began to reign on earth It was 

who settled in Tartary with al] those who elected 
to follow him, having decided to separate from Japheth’s 
other children From thence he or hus descendants 
over India and other countries, which had nghtly fallen 
toShem’s lot This verified Noah’s becy that Japheth’s 
dominion would be far reachmg, and that his posterity 
would dwell mm the tenta of Shem (Gen 1x 27) But admit 
ting that Tartary or the neighbourhood of the Caucaaus 
was the birth of the Brahmuns, xt 1s not easy to decide 
the precwe date of their arrival m Indw It appears 
certain, however, that they were already established there 
1m & flourishing condition more than nme centuries before 
the Christian era, as that was about the time of Lycurgus’s 
visit to them , and it 1s not hkely that one of the wisest 
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of tho anuent philosophers would have undertaken such 
@ long and tedious journey unless the reputation of the 
learned men he was gomg all that way to consult was an 
old and estabhshed fact 

The ancient Hindu works teach us that the Brahmins of 
those times differed essentially in matters of principle 
and conduct from ther brethren of today The omgmal 
Brahmin 1s deseribed as a pemtent and a philosopher 
living apart from the world and its temptations and entirely 
engrossed in the pursuit of knowledge, leading a hfe of 
mtrospection and practising a hfe of punty At that 
panod tc of ther history the Brahmins were not such an 
intolerant and exclusive race that tents belonging to 
other castes could not be amtiated by the Dskeha cere 
mony’, or the anvestiture of the triple cord There are 
many examples of thus in their hterature The simple and 
blameless lives led by the primitive Brahmins, their con 
tempt for wealth and honours, their dusinterestedness, and, 
above all, their extreme sobriety, attracted the attention 
of the princes and the people The greatest kmgs wero 
not above rendering homage to them and treating them 
with more respect than they would have dared to demand 
for themselves from their own subjects These philo 
sophers, living secluded from the world with their wives 
and children, multiphed exceedingly 

Although the modern Brahmm has degenerated con 
siderably, he still acts up to a great many of the customs 
and institutions of his ancestors Like them, he prefers 
to live in retired places, far from the nowy haunts of man, 
and that is the reason why he settles in isolated villages, 
from which all natives belongmg to other castes are ex 
cluded There are numbers of these villages in the different, 
provinces of the Indian Peninsula, and they are known by 
the mames of agraras or agraharas* Stall more do the 
Brahmins resemble their ancestors m the way m which 
they feat frequently and wash themselves daily, and in ali 
that concerns their sacrifices , but, perhaps, most of all im 


» Dilshe means consecration (undergoing) ¢robgious obeervance for 
4 particular purposo, solemn —Ep 

as merely 'a corruption of the word , Whioh literall 
a : 
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ther sorupulous abstinence, not only from meat and all 
forms of living food, but even from anything with which 
superstition or prejudice may have connected any idea of 
pollution 

The religious system of the Brahmins and the absurd 
theogony which they have propagated in India seem to be 
the points on which they have gone most astray from the 
teachings of their predecessors I cannot believe that the 
ongmmal lawgivers of the Hindus intended to mtroduce 
a oreed so abommable and palpably absurd as that which 
at present exists amongst Ther mythology origm- 
ally conmsted of allegones made intelhgible by means of 
visible and material objects, so that religious knowledge 
should not die out of the minds of men who appeared to 
be little influenced by anything that failed to make a direct 
impression on their senses jut & coarse, ignorant, in- 
dolent, and su atious race soon forgot the spimt of ita 
creed and en bv believing solely in the forms and 
emblems which had been employed , 80 that, before long 
they quite lost sight of the spiritual beings of which these 
emblems were only symbolical But I shall have occasion 
to refer to this question again, and so shall merely state 
here that the long twsaue of fables on which the mnt 
rehgion of the Hindus 1s founded 1s not, to my mind, ver 
ancient, at least, the greater part of 1t not § Althougl 
some authors thnk differently nothing will persuade me 
be om mythology 1 much older than that of the 

Tee! 

The primitive oreed of the ancient Brahmins seems to 
have been utterly corrupted by their successors The first 
form of idolatry to which all nations fall, after forgetting 
ther traditions concernmg the unity of God and the 
absolute and exclusive worship He expects from all His 
ersatures, 18 the adoration of the stars and conspicuous 
elements, such as earth, fire and water Apparently the 
first Brahmins practised the purer cult, but dfterwards 
ther descendants reached the lowest stage of adele. by 

images and statues, which were intended only sa 

the emblems of the obyects of their worship It was when 

sii came to pase that Inia and the greater pers ot one 

probably spht up mto the two which still exist, 
BB 
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one embracing the fables of the Trmurt: and the other 
the religion of Buddha 

The creeds of these two sccts probably sprang from the 
common source of Brahmumsm, and are only corruptions 
of it Somo modern authors believe that ongmally Bud 
dhism reigned supreme throughout India, on oither side 
of the Ganges, and, perhaps, even throughout the whole 
of As from Sibena to Cape Comorm and the Malacca 
Straits, and from tho Caspian Sea to the Gulf of Kamt 
chatka In any case, Buddhism appears to have been as 
ancient as the cult of the Trimurti In both Tibets, nm 
Tartary, and in China, we know that Buddhism still pro 
dommates According to the historian La Loubore, it 
was introduced into China from Siam m bygone ages, and 
not, as is generally su, , from Cape Comorm in 
Burma, Siam, Laos, bodia, Cochm China, Japan, 
Corea, and in most of the kingdoms beyond the Ganges, 
Buddhism ws the recogmzed religion The Bingaleso in 
habitants of Ceylon are also Buddhists and the cult was 
introduced to them by mussionaries and colomsts who 
& long time ago came over from Burma to settle thero 
In fact, this religion, with the immortal Grand Lama’ of 
Tibet as its sovereign pontuff, 1s still beyond dispute of all 
existing creeds the one that embraces the greatest. number 

adherents 

If the last census published by order of the Chmese 
Government 1s correct, their vast empire numbers about 
300,000,000 inhabitants and if one estimates the popula 
tions of the remaming Asiatic dominions where Buddhiwm 
prevails at 150,000,000 only, which 1s a very moderate 
calculation then about one half of the human race has 
Buddhism for ite religion 

Besides these two predommant creeds, there exuts 
a third about which, until recently, httl was known 
I refer to the rehgion of the Jams This sect stands quite 
aloof, hating equally both Brahmimists and Buddhuste, as 


) Like a second Phoomx the Grand Lams never dies Whon he 1s 
about to divost himself of his earthly coll, the Bonzea choose a child of 
thros or four into whose body they cauxo bus soul to migrate end this 
ohuld w declared hus suessor All faithful Buddhists believe mpliatly 
an Une muraculous rebirth —Dr 207s 
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well as then doctrmes They maintam that both the 
Trimurta and Buddhism are abommable modern mven 
tions, and mere travesties of tho true and primitive 
religion of India, which has remained pure and ununpaired 
amongst them only They also hold that they alone arc 
the real descendants of the old Brahmin Pemtents, whose 
doctrines, customs, and usages they protect from universal 
degradation and from the monstrous mnovations of Brah 
mins and Buddhists alike 

Brahmimem underwent a hard struggle before it succeeded 
10 ostablishmg its dommion m India, owing to the opposi 
tion offered to it by the Jains , but after a Jong and bloody 
war the latter were crushed and had to submit to whatever 
conditions the Brahmins chose to dictate The jealous: 
and animosity which these religious warm stirred up still 
prevail as strongly as ever, even after a lapse of two or 
three thousand years Time, which generally softens the 
strongest hatreds and brings er the greatest encmucs, 
hax, in this case failed to obliterate the traces of the 
ancient wrongs of which each sect mutually accuses the 
other The daily prayer of a certam sect of Brahmins 
contains a curse levelled at the heads of the Jams, who 
retahate by exclaimmg, when they rise to pray, ‘Brahma 
kshayam!’ ‘May the Brahmin perwh’ If either sect 
comes into power, 1t takes the opportunity of humihatmg 
its adversaries and of punishing them without mercy when 
ever occasion offers 

But whatever may be the respective claims of Buddhists, 
Brabmins, and Jains with regard to the antiquity of their 
Teligions and the ceieresioee - Soke, = divide shen. 
it appears robable that they all sprang orginally 
fromthe Me pare All three ‘believe m the funds 
mental doctrine of metempsychosis The images they 
worship bear a gieat hkeness to one another, and most of 
these soem to be merely allegorical emblems invented to 
help them to remember their o1 divimities All ther 
rehgious estabhshments are alike composed of pniests, 
monks, and hermits All thei sacrihces, and the cere 
montes which accompany them, are nearly identical And, 
lastly, there the resemblanco of the languages used by 
the priests m their religious vervices , that 1s to gay, the 
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Sanskrit of the Brahmms and Jaims on this side of the 
Ganges, and the Pah, which w evidently derived from the 
Sanskrit, of the Buddhists beyond the Ganges All these 
help to prove incontestably the affinity existing between 
the three religions : 

As very httle 1s known about the Jain cult by Europeans, 
although it 18 to be found im all parts of the Penmaula, 
I shall give m an appendix a short account of their doo 
trmes and of the principal controversial ponte between 
them and ther sworn enemies, the Brahmms I should 
like to be able to do the same with regard to the Buddhuts, 
but I have not been able to procure authentic documents 
about their cult Residents of Ceylon, where Buddham 
predomunates, ought to be able to supply the blank thus 
left m my work 


CHAPTER VIII 
Diffrent Kinds of Brahmins —Outward bigns by whith they are 
distinguishable 


Brawmins are subdtvided mto seven sects, cach of 
which has for its patron one of the celebrated Penitents 
already mentioned Besides this, they are split up into 
four c: , each class recognizing one of the four Vedas 
as its own Thus there are Brahmins of the Yajur Veda, 
of the Sama Veda, of the Rig Veda, and of the Atharva 
Veda Some are of opmuion that this fourth class 1s extanct , 
but, a6 a matter of fact, it still exists, although there are 
but few representatives left, who are even more exoteric 
than the other castes, because they allow bloody sacrifices 
to be offered up, and do not even draw the hne at human 
bemgs Added to this, they teach a belief im witchcraft, 
and any one who 1s supposed to possess the art earns the 
odious reputation of bemg a sorcerer When the yagnam 
sacrifice takes place, 1t 1s customary for Brahms of all 
four Vedas to be present The prayers which are offered 
up at the sandhys* are quoted from the four Vedas, each 

1 Later on I shall explain in what the yagram and sendhya consist — 
Dirsom = [Yagnam hterally means worship (in prayer or preute), 6scn- 
fleasl rite, or ascrifice (to, of, by)] —Ep 
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Brahmm repeating those of his own partwular Veda, 
which accounts for the shght differences Under ordinary 
circumstances the Brahmins do not sppear to be very 
stnct about these mimor distinctions, or to prefer one 
Veda to another Nor 1s this altogether surprising, con 
sidermg that the author of the famous Indian oom Bhaga 
vata declares that originally the four Vedaa were one and 
the same According to him it was the Penitent Vyasa 
who divided them into four books, and at the same time 
added introductions and commentaries to render them 
more intelhgible Indeed, owing to mberent faults, or to 
the mistakes made by ignorant and mattentive copyists, 
the Vedas are so obscure that even men of learning find it 
hard to fathom them _I shall have more to say about the 
Vedas presently To Vyass 12 also attributed the author 
ship of the eighteen Puranas? These are eighteen poems, 
all equally futile, contaimmg most mmute accounts of 
Hindu mythology with its gods and heroes The fables 
contained in them are responmble for the gross forms of 
idolatry practised by the Hindus 

Brahmins are also ctetangmahable by their sect, by their 
names, by the marks which they trace on their foreheads 
and other parta of the body, and also by the high priest 
to whose jurisdiction they are subject four prnerpal 
secte of Brahmins south of the Kistna are the Vishnavites, 
the Smarthas, the Tatuvadis, and the Utrassas The dis- 
tmetive mark of the Vishnavite Brahmins is the namam?* 
Their ssmhasana, that 1, the place where their high priest 
resides and their chief school, 1s at Hobbala in the Northern 
Carnatic The Smartha Brahmins trace three honzontal 
Imes on the forehead with sandslwood paste Their erm 
hasana 1s st Smgeri m North west Mysore Besides these 
horizontal Lnes on the brow, the Tatuvad: Brahmins have 
ineffaceable marks branded on certain parts of their bodies 
with a red hot iron Ther svmhasana ws at Sravenur 


1 The names are Brahms-purans, Padme Pprane Vishnv-purana, 
Giva-purana, Bhagsvate, Bavirhotere-purana, Naradda, Mari : 
purand, Brehmakeyvréte-purans, Langs purana Varabs-purana, 

urans, Vamans~ sym porate, Karma parents Maters-purana 


Boe lowing chapter 
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The Utrassa Brahms draw 2 perpendicular line from the 
top of the forehead to the base of the nose 

There are also Brahmins known as Chohas, who are more 
or less looked down upon by the rest They appear to be 
conscious of their own inferiority, for they hoid themselves 
aloof from other Brahmins All memal work connected 
with the temples 1s performed by them, such as washing 
and decorating the idols ing hghted lamps incense, 
flowers fruits, rice, end ‘other similar objects of which 
sacrifices are composed In many temples even Sudras 
are allowed to cxercise these functions, and men of this 
caste are always chosen for the office of sacrificer mn pagodas 
where rams pigs cocks and other living victims are offered 
up No Brahmn would ever consent to take part m 
a sacrifice where blood has to be shed It 18 perhaps on 
account of the work they condexend to do that the Choha 
Brahmins have fallen nto such contempt According to 
the general view of the Brahmins to do any work vwlich 
can lcit to the lowest amongst the Sudras 38 to put 
themselves on their level and consequently to degrade 
themselves In any case the work of a pujur: is not thought 
much of and by some it 18 considered absolutely degrading 
However, some Brahmins have to accept thie task on 
account of therr poverty, but they only do so with extreme 
reluctance It 13 a common proverb amongst them that 
jor the sake of one’s belly one must play many paris’ 

There are other Brahmms who are derusively called meat 
Brahmins and fish Brahmins For stance there are the 
Konkani Brahmins, who come from Konkana who eat fish 
and eggs without the shghtest compunction, but wall not 
touch meat And there are many Brahmins from the 
northern provinces who make no secret of the fact that 
they eat meat People tell me though I can hardly beheve 
it, that such conduct does not lessen the esteem in which 
they are held in their own country by those of their own 
caste who abstain from such forbidden food _ Anyhow 
when these degenerate Brahmins visit Southern India and 
their ways become known all the other Brahmins kee 
them at a distance and refuse to have any deahngs with 

‘In Sansknt Udare nimstiam babu irda vesham which hterally 
means For the belly # sake many r/lea are played —Ep 
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them I wonder whether the first, Hindu lawg:vers forbade 
the eating of mest and of all other substances contaimmg 
the germ of hfe Do the southern Brahmins observe a rule 
strictly laid down, and do the northern Brahmins therefore 
break a law common to the whole caste? It 18 probable 
that the northern Brahmins feeling the want of more 
substantial food, freed themselves from a custom which 
waa not found irksome by their southern brethren m a 
hotter chmate 


: CHAPTER IX 


The different Hindu Seota —Vishnavites and Sivaites —Ihe Exterior 
Marks and Customs peculiar to each —The Pavadam —The Mutual 
Hetreds and Differences between the Sects —Reason for the Dulike 
which ordinary Brahmms feel for Vishnayite Brahma and those 
Lelonging to other Secta —Subdivinona of the two Principal Sects 


Tse Brahmins recognize six sects, which they designate 
by the generic name of Shat Maia (the Six Sects, or Six 
Schools}, and each of these sects has a numerous follow 

They are composed entirely of Brahmins and each 
has its own particular doctrine of metempsychosis How 
ever, they do not carry these purely scholastic differences 
to the point of reciprocal hatred or persecution, and the 
subjects under dispute are pretty much the same as those 
which provoke polemical discussions amongst scholars and 

cians in other countries I shall refer again to this 
moatter elsewhere, and will now speak about the two ts 
sects of the Sudras It will be seen that they are far from 
being as calm and tolerant over pomts of doctrine as the 
Brahmins As a general rule, Hindus profess to pay equal 
honour to the two great divinities of the country, Vishnu 
and Siva, without showing preferonce for either, though 
there are a great many sectarians who devote themselves 
exclusively to the worship of one or the other 

The one sect ws usually called Vishnu bhakias, which 
meane votaries of Vishnu , the other is called Siva bhakias, 
or votaries of Siva The latter sect 18 also called Langa 
darts, and the former Namadans ‘These namea are derived 
from the distinguishing marks which the sectarians wear? 


1 [tas umposaible to conceive anything more obscene than the meanng 
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The followers of Vishnu wear the emblem called namam, 
which they pamt on ther foreheads It consista of three 
linea, one perpendicular and two oblique, meeting at the base, 
and thus for! a sign which resembles a trident The 
centre hme 18 , the two outer lines are white and are 
painted on with a sort of clay called namam , hence the 
pane given to bars emblem fener He sign of the 

vaites 18, ra speaking, t ngam ey sometimes 
‘wear it featoned rv the hair or round the arm, enclosed 
in a hittle silver tube , but more often they hang 1t round 
the neck, and the silver box contammg it rests on the 
cheat 

Instead of the namam, some devotees of Vishnu paint 
@ single red perpendicular line in the middle of their fore 
heads in e distinctive manner, and mstead of the lingam 
wany of the votartes of Siva rub their foreheads and various 
parts of their bodies with the ashes of cow dung by way 
of showing their devotion 

The special devotees of Vishnu are to be found in great 
numbers in the southern provinces of India, where they 
are known by various names, such as And:, Dasars,Raman 
90gt, Batrag:, and many others? 

Besides the xamam, which » an unmustakable sign of 
this sect, most of the devotees may also be distinguished 
by the extraordinary costume that they affect The clothes 
which they wear are dyed a deep yellow, shadmg into red, 
many cover their shoulders with a coloured patchwork 
blanket, which they partly use as a cloak, their turbans, 
too, are composed of a motley of many hues Some wear 
a cheetah’s skin on their shoulders instead of the blanket 
Most of them have long necklaces of black seeds, the size 
of nuts Besides this ridiculous coatume, which vies with 
@ jester’s motley, the devotees of Vishnu always carry 
@ bronze gong and a conch shell called a sangu when they 
are travel or begging Both of these are used to make 
of these two marks of Hindu worship, namely, the /sngam and the 
namam, obscene, that 1, from the European pont of view From 
$e ads Point of ew they symbolize spmntual, and jag trate 
connected wit vine = 

the ADDé i wrong yn saning that'an dah w a dovotse of Vahnu , 


he is always e devotee of Siva Basragre, too, there are devotee! 
both of Vishnu and of Siva —-Ep aa ss 7 
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® noe and to announce their approach? With one hand 
they stmke the gong with a little drumstick, producing 
@ bell like sound, with the other they hold the eangu to 
their mouth, and blow through 1t shrill and piercing sounds, 
which are very monotonous These two objects are always 
to be seen in the hands of those followers of Vishnu who 
are beggars by -Profeenos, end who in some way resemble 
the mendicant friars of o! On their breasts they wear 
& sort of brass plate, on which 2s engraved a hkeness of the 
monkey Hanumania, or else one of the Avatars, or mcarna 
tions, of Vehnu Some of them wear a number of httle 
bells either hanging from their shoulders or on their legs, 
the timkling of which warns people of their approach To 
all the above paraphernala some add an iron rod at each 
end of which hangs a little brazier of the same metal con 
taming the fire for burmmg the mcense of which their 
sacrifices are composed. 

To aak for alms 1 looked as a right, and even an 
inherent duty, m this sect d, a8 a rule in India 
any one who assumes the cloak of religion can practise 
bey cry Enter lang pilgn 

it 18 principally when they are mal pilgrimages to 
some sacred spot that these religious beggars make use of 
ther privileges Sometimes you meet as many as & 
thousand in one party They scatter themselves through 
the various villages within reach of their route, and each 
inhabitant takes m @ certam number of them, so that all 
travelling expenses are saved Thus 1s the only occasion 
on which they travel in such large number, though they 
never wander about quite alone Their manner when 
demanding alms 1s most msolent and audacious, and often 
threatening If their demands are not instantly complied 
with, they will nowily repeat their request, striking their 
gongs and producmg the most deafening sounds from their 
all the time If such methods are not successful, 

they have been known to force their way into a house, 
break all the household utensils, and damage everything 
they can find These religious mendicants generally pursue 
their begging to an accompaniment of smging and dancing 
Their songs are a species of hymns m honour of ther 

1 Also devotees of Sivs do this —Ep 
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deities , and they very often nang uideoent ballads The 
more freely the latter are mterlarded with obscenities, 
the better are they calculated to attract offerings from 
the public 

The intemperance to which these religious beggars and 
indeed all the devotees of Vushnu, are addicted, causes the 
better class of Hindus to regard them with great disfavour 
In fact such mendicants seem rather to pride themselves 
on their want of moderation m eating and drinking, from 
a fe of opposition to the Lingayats, and im order to 
make the difference between themselves and their adver 
saries more apparent The sobnety of the latter equals, if 
it does not surpass that of the mins Vishnavites eat 
all kinds of meat ostentatiously, and drink arrack, toddy, 
or any other mtoxicating hquors or drugs that they can 
procure, without scruple or shame Excesses of all kinds 
are laid to their charge, and it 13 amongst them that that 
most abommable nte called sakts puja’ ws practised, of 
which I shall speak at greater length farther on 

The chief objects of veneration amongst the votaries of 
Vishnu are the monkey the bird of prey called garuda, and 
the cobra Should any one be so umprudent as to kill, or 
even mjure, any one of these creatures in their presence 
he mght find the consequences very unpleasant, and he 
would only be able to expiate this supposed crime by offer 
ing the sacrifice called pavadam, which 1s only performed 
on very grave occasions, such as those just mentioned, or 
when 1t 18 & question of obtammg reparation for an nyu 
done to some member of the sect, but felt to reflect on all 
the others This expiatory sacrifice 1s a very serious 
affair , for 1t consists in immolating a human victim, and 
then resuscitating him ! 

When 1t 1s reported that any person has committed suon 
an offence as renders the pat necessary, all the Vishnu 
bhaHas flock in crowds to the culprit’s house round which 
as many as 2,000 and more have been known to assemble, 
each of them provided with his gong and his sangu They 


1 Sakts-puya 1 the worship of Salts which 1s the active power or 
female energy of a deity (especially of Siva) Thus puja in observed 


largely among the Sivaites, and to some extent among the Vishnavites 
—Bbp 
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begin by arresting the person who 1s the cause of the assem 
blage , and then they erect at a short distance from the 
house 8 small tent, which 1; quickly surrounded by many 
rows of Vishnavites The chiefs select some member of 
the sect who 15 willing to be sacrificed, and he 1s exhibited 
to the crowd who have come to witness the spectacle 
They make a shght mcion in his arm from which blood 
flows, and the victim then appears to grow weaker and 
weaker until he falls famting to the ground, where he 
remains motionless The victsm, who of course 8 only 
fexgming death, 1s then carried to the tent which has been 
erected for the purpose, and around which the Vishnu 
bhaktas group themselves, taking great care that no one 
shall approach who does not belong to their sect Others 
watch the house of him who has been the cause of the 
ceremony All this time the whole multitude are shoutimg 
and screaming at the top of their voices which added to 
the banging of the gongs and the harsh and lugubnous 
notes of the sangus, produces a din and confusion of sounds 
as indescribable as they are unbearable Tlus fearful 
hubbub continues until the offending party has paid the 
fine rmposed on him, which 1s generally far beyond his 
means However, the mbabitants of the village and neigh 
hourhood, exasperated beyond all measure, usually try and 
make some agreement with the leader of the fanatics 
and, paying them part of the strpulated sum entreat them 
to bring the ceremony of the pavadam to a speedy termina 
tion and to return to their homes When their demands 
have been satisfied the headmen retire to the tent, and 
restore the dead man to hfe To bi about this muracle 
an incision is made in the thigh of somebody amongst them 
The blood which flows from xt 1s collected in a vessel, and 
then sprinkled over the body of the vitim By virtue of 
this simple ceremony the pretended dead man comes back 
to life, in the best possible health He 1s then agam shown 
to the spectators, who appear thoroughly convinced of the 
realty of this marvellous resurrection * 

In order to consummate the expiation of the crime or 

1 The pavadam is probably called after Pavedamma, a nunor deat; 
of furomous temper "The ceremony in not obeerved nowadaye in any 
part of the country —Ep 
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offence which has given mse to the ceremony, they give 
@ great feast with the money derived from the fine, and 
every one departs a8 soon as it 18 over 

I once saw the pavadam celebrated with much solemnity 
im a village near my house The offence which provoked 
it arose from an mhabitant of the village havmg umnten 
tionally felled a tree called kaka mara?, which bears yellow 
flowers, and to which the followers of Vishnu offer sacrifices 
and worship 

The sect of Siva 1s just as numerous as that of Vishnu 
It predommates altogether m several provinces In the 
western parts of the Peninsula, along the whole Jength of 
the long chain of mountains which separates what are 
known m Europe as Malabar and Coromandel the followers 
of Siva form at least half of the population for a distance 
extending for more than 100 miles from north to south 

Like the Brahmins they abstam from all ammal food 
and from everything that has had even a germ of hie, 
such as eggs, &c , some vegetable products bemg included 
under this head Instead of burmng their dead, as do 
most Hindus, they bury them They do not recognize 
the laws relatmg to defilement which are generally Soospied 
by other castes, such, for instance as those occaai y 
& woman’s periodical ailments, and by the death and funeral 
of relations They have also other rules and regulations 
which differ from those generally m force Their indiffer 
ence to all such preesenptave customs relating to defilement 
and cleanliness given rise to & Hindu proverb which 
says ‘There 1s no river for a Lingayat’, meaning that 
the members of this sect do not recognize, at all eventa 
on many occasions, the virtues and ments of ablutions 

The it in the creed of the Sivaites which appears to 
me to be most remarkable 1s their entire rejection of that 
fundamental prnorple of the Hindu religion, marujanma, 
or metempsychosis In consequence of their pecuhar views 
on this pont they have no #sts, or anniversary festivals, 
to commemorate the dead and to afford them the benefit 
of the , Bacrifices, and mtercessions of the living, 
of which f vals I shall more fully later on A 
Lingayat 18 no sooner than he 1s forgotten 

1 Casna fistula —E> 
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Amongst the Srvaites there also exists a sect known by 
the name of Vira sesva, which refuses to recogmze any 
caste distinctions, mamtaining that the kxgam makes all 
men equal If even a Panah joms the sect he is con 
sidered in no way mferior to 8 Brahmm Wherever the 
lvugam 1s found, there, they say, 1s the throne of the deity, 
without distinction of class or rank The Panah’s hum! 
hut conteming this sacred emblem 1s far above the most 
magnificent palace where it 1s not 

The dhrect opposition of their rehgious tenets and rules 
of life to those of all other Hindus, and especially to those 
of Brahmins, renders the Lingayats peculiarly obnoxious 
m the eyes of the latter, who cannot endure the sight of 
the Jangamas and other headmen of the sect Amongst 
the Lingayats, as amongst the Namadans, are an mmmense 
number of religious beggars, called Pandarams, Voderus, 
Jangamas, & Many of these pemtent Sivaites have no 
other means of subsistence except Dbeguing They ply ther 
trade systematically and m gangs , however, live in 
retreat in the mutts (monasteries) or temples, which usually 
possess lands, the rents of which, added to the offerings 
of the faithful, are sufficient to mantam them 

The gurus, ‘or priests of Biva, who are known in the 
western provinces by the name of Jangamas, are for the 
most part celibates They have a custom which 1s peculiar 
to themselves, and curious enough to be worth remarking 
When a guru travels about his distnet he lodges with some 
member of the sect, and the members contend amongst 
themselves for the honour of recerving him When he has 
selected the house he wishes to stay in, the master and all 
the other male inmates are obhged, out of respect for him, 
to leave it, and go and stay elsewhere The holy man 
remains there day and mght with only the women of the 
house, whom he keeps to wart on him and cook for him, 
without creating any scandal or excitmg the jealousy of 
the husbands All the same, some scandal mongers have 
remarked that the Jangamas always take care to choose 
8 house where the women are young 

The costume worn by the ascetics of Siva 1s very much 
the same as that of the Vishnavites Both. are caually 
pecular m ther attire They always wear clothes of 
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kavy colour, that w to say dak yellow verging on red 
Thus colour 1s obligatory, not only on the devotees of both 
Vishnu and S:va, but also on every one who 1s under a vow 
of penance It 1s the colour affected by all gurus and Hindu 
priests of all denonnnations, by fake, also by all the priests 
and religious followers of Buddha who live on the other 
side of the Ganges 

Besides the lingam, there are several other outward 
signs by which the devotees of Siva may be revogmzed, 
such as the long necklaces of seeds called rudrakshas, which 
resemble a nutmeg in size colour, and nearly in eae i 
also the cow dung ashes with which they besmear their 
forehead arms, and various other portions of the body 
The two chief objects of their devotion are the /angam and 
the bull 

Though children usually follow the religion of ther 
fathers they do not become Vishnavites or Laingayats 
merely by nght of birth They are only admitted to the 
sect that their parents belong to when they have reached 
4 certain age, and after bemg mitiated by the guru Thu 
ceremony of initiation » called diksha' 1t conmete m 
lepeating certam appropnate manirams o1 prayers over 
the neophyte, and whispering some secret instructions m 
ius ear But these are all spoken in a language which 
seldom understood even by the person who presides at the 
ceremony 

By the dsksha tho new member acquires a perpetual 
night to all the privileges of the sect into which he has 
been admitted Persons of all castes can become Vish 
navites, and after their admission can wear the namam or 
distinctive mark on their foreheads Neither Pariahs nor 
even Chucklers are excluded , and it has been noticed that 
the lower castes are particularly numerous in this sect 

I do not think there would be any greater difficulty m 
becoming a member of the Siva eect, but as on initiation 
the members undertake to entirely give up eating meat 
and drinking any imtoxicating quer, the lower castes, 
who do both unhesitatingly, find the conditions too hard 
Consequently, only high class Sudras and scarcely any 

2 ‘Thus word means ‘ muitiation’ Native Chrstans often call Baptism 
gntane dikeha, which means ‘ spmitual mation —Duvors 
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Pariahs belong to this sect it is no uncommon thing for 
people to change from one sect to the other, according as 
1t suite their interest, or even out of spite or caprice Exther 
sect will take a convert from the other without askmg any 
questions or making any difficulty Sometimes one comes 
across missionaries scouring the country with wntten pro 
fessions of faxth m their hands, and using various means 
for gaming proselytes to their respective sects In some 
parts a remarkable peculiarity 1s to be observed im refer 
ence to these two sects Sometimes the husband 1s a 
Vishnavite and bears the namam on his forehead, while 
the wife 1s a follower of Siva and wears the Isngam The 
former eats meat, but the latter may not touch xt This 
divergence of rehgious opinion, however, m1 no way destroys 
the peace of the household Each observes the practices 
of his or her own particular creed and worships his or her 
god in the way that seems best, without any interference 
from the other At the same time, each sect triee its best 
to magnify 118 own particular deity and to behttle that of 
ita rivals The devotees of Vishnu declare that the pre 
servation of the universe 1s entirely due to hum, and that 
to him Siva owes both his birth and existence, smce Vishnu 
saved him several times under such circumstances that 
without bis aid S:va must infalhbly have peruhed There 
fore Vishnu 1s unmeasurably above Siva 1m every respect, 
and 10 him alone should homage be offered 

The dovotees of Siva, on their side, maintain obstinately 
that Vishnu 15 of no account and has never commited 
any but the basest actions, which only disgrace him and. 
make lnm hateful in the cyes of men Ax proofs of their 
assertions they point to several facts in the hfe of thw 
deity, which their adversaries cannot deny, and which 
certainly do not redound to his credit Siva, socording to 
them, 18 sovereign lord of all, and therefore the proper 
object of all worship 

According to the Vishnavites it w the height of all 
abomination to wear the Angam According to their 
antagomsts, whoever 1s decorated with the namam will be 
tormented in hell by a soit of fork simular in form to this 
emblem Those mutual recrimmations often end in violent 
altercations and rots The numerous bands of rebgious 
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mendicants of both sects are specially apt to provoke 
strife One may sometimes see these fanatics collected 
together m crowds to support their opmuon of the super 
excellence of thew respective doctmnes They will over 
whelm each other with torrents of abuse and obscene 
insulta, and pour forth blasphemies and :mprecations, on 
one side against Siva, on the other against Vishnu, and 
finally they will come to blows Fortunately blood » 
seldom shed on these battle fields They content them 
selves with dealng each other buffets with their fists, 
off each other’s turbans, and much toaring of 
garmenta Having thus given vent to their feelings, the 
combatants separate by mutual consent 
That these religious dissensions do not set the whole 
country ablaze, or occasion those crimes of all kinds which 
were for centuries the result of pivot fanatiosm im 
Europe and elsewhere, 1s due no doubt to the naturally 
auld and timid character of the Hindus, and especially to 
the fact that the greater number compound with their 
consciences and Bey equal honour to Vishnu and Siva 
thus free from biss towards either party, the 
latter serve as arbitrators in these religious combats, and 
often check morpient quarrels 
There 1s no doubt, however, that these controversxs 
were wont to excite general ferment in several provinces 
at no very remote date The agitation, excited in the first 
instance fanatical devotees, was further fomented by 
the Rajahs and other princes, who became Vishnavites or 
Sivaites according as it suited their political mnterests 
Those who are acquainted with the character and dis 
position of the Basragss and Goshass of the north, and of 
the Dasars, Andis, Jangamas, and Pandarams in the south, 
are fully persuaded that 1t would still be quite easy for 
two ambitious and hostile princes to arm these fanatics 
sod persuade them to come to blows xf they raised the 
af of Basava (the bull) on one side, and of Hanu 
man (the monkey) on the other 
In these is squabbles, which still take place occa- 
sionally, the Vshnavites appear to be the more fanatical 
aud fervent, and are almost always the aggressors 
The reason 1s, that sect draws most of its members 
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from the very dregs of society, and so takos a delight in 
creating troubles or disturbances The followers of Siva, 
on the other hand, who belong to the upper classes of the 
Sudras, are much more le and tabrant 

The majority of the dus, and particularly the Brah 
mms, take no part whatever in these religious squabbles 
The latter act on the principle of paymg equal honour to 
the two chef deities of the country, and though, as 
arule they appear to have a preference for Vishnu, they 
never let a day pass without offering in their own houses 
8 sacrifice to the tungam, which 18 Siva’s emblem 

It 18 very difficult to determine the orgin of these two 
sects Some authors have thought that they are quite 
® modern mastitution Yet they are alluded to in veveral 
of the most ancient Puranas One of the Avaiars, or in 
carnations of Vishnu, called Narasimha that w to say 
half man half lon, 1s the form under which this deity dis 
guised himself when he came to deliver the eath from the 
giant Hiranniakashiapa who was ravagmg it We learn 
in the Bhagavata that this cruel monster hed @ good son 
called Prahlada, who belo to the Vishnavite sect, and 
who made the greatest efforts to mduce his father to 
embrace his special form of religion but without success 
However, the 121i feeling between the two sects seems not 
to have been so marked at the beginning 

Brahmins m gencral look upon the Vishnavite Brahnuns 
(see Chapter VIII), who profess a special devotion for 
Vishnu if they do not worship him cxclusively, as detest 
able schismatica The preference that the latter show for 
a pect composed almost entirely of Sudras and the lowest 
of the people, and their practice of appearmg mm public 
with thor Toreheads decorated with the namam, just hke 
common Panahs or Chucklers, are all offences which degrade 
them 1n the eyes of their noble confrcres 

No doubt the same conte: would be felt for Brahmins 
who wore the lsngam but I have never seen one thus 
decorated, and 1 doubt whether one could be found any 
where in the south, from the banks of the Kistna to Cape 
Comonn I have been told, however, that there are some 
districts in the north where persons of this caste are to be 
found who devote themselves exclusively to the worship 
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ia Siva, and who always woar the emblem of this 
rt 
e sect of Vishnavite Brahmins appears to have orn 
sted a2 Dravida or snrem (the Tamil country) garam 
there they spread over provinces up to the ina, 
where they have retamed, to the present day, their own 
pecuhar customs and language, as well as ther own cult 
The Brahmins who mhabit the country north of this river 
have never permitted these stubborn schosmatics to settle 
amonget them 
The feehng of aversion which orthodox Brahms enter 
tan for the Vstasrite ae 1s shared by inane of 
castes 6 a] to cl to them 
It cannot be one however, that the Frrschen with 
which they are regarded 18 entirely due to their exclusive 
worship of Vishnu I think rt must be largely imputed to 
their excessive pride and arrogance, their extreme severity, 
and their supercihous manners , for though all Brahmins 
share these characteristics, 1t 18 generally acknowledged 
that the Vishnavites display them m an intensified form 
Be the reason what 1t may, there 1s no denying that the 
Vishnavites form a class by themselves in society The 
antipathy which these two orders of Brahms feel for 
each other w noticeable on all occasions The members 
of one sect never invite members of the other to eat with 
them, or to participate in their civil or religious feasts , 
and when one of them 18 raised to a position of authority, 
it 18 on persons of his own sect that his patronage 1s be 
stowed 
The two sects of Vishnavites and Sivaites are each sub 
divided into several others, which are known under the 
frre term of Matias or Mattancharas Amongst the 
‘ishnavites, for mstance, there are the Vateknavas, the 
Tatuvadts, the Ramojus, the Satanis, &c , sub sects which 
agaim are divided into & great many others For instance, 
at it the Vasshnavas there are Vasshnava triamalaa, 
the Kandalas, the Nalarw, &c 
The Jogis, the Ja: , the Voderue, the Verakias, the 
Bolu Jangamas, the Vira sewas, & , belong to the Sivaites 
Each of these sub sects has its own peculiar tenets, 
mysteries, mantrams, sacrifices, 1 fact, some points of 
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variation m rites as in doctrmes The heads of these 
sub sects dishke and avoid each other They often quarrel 
over the various pomts of doctrme which cause such 
divisions But these are forgotten, or, at any rate, allowed 
to remain in abeyance, should it be necessary to make 
common cause in defendmg the mterests of the sect 98 
a whole, during the disputes which occasionally arse 
between the Vishnavites and Sivaites 


CHAPTER X 


The Gurus, or Hindu Presta —The Portrait of = true Gury —Their 
Temporal and Spuntual Power —The Fear and Respect that they 
imepire —Ecolesiastical Hherarchy composed of the Superior and 

Pnests —The Honours paid to them —Pnestoses 


I srs. begin this chapter by giving an accurate descrip 
tion of a true guru to the sect of Siva This 
picture 1s taken from the Vedanta Sara’, to which 1t serves 
a8 an introduction At the same time I must warn my 
readers that 1t would be difficult to find any pomts of 
resemblance between this picture and the gurus of the present 
day, who are very far from attaming to this pitch of per 
fection The sketch will, however, prove that even tho 
very highest moral virtucs were not unknown to the Hindus, 
though now they regard them only as subjects for specu 
lative discussion 

‘A true guru 1s a man who w in the habit of practising 
all the virtues , who with the sword of wisdom has lopped 
off all the branches and torn out all the roots of sin, and 
who has dispersed, with the it of reason, the thick 
shadows in which sin 13 » who, though seated on 
& mountain of sins, yet confronts their attacks with a heart 
as hard as a diamond, who behaves with digmty and 
independence , who has the feelings of a father for all his 
diserples , who makes no difference in his conduct between 
hus friends and hus enemies, but shows equal kindness to 
both , who looks on gold and precious stones with the 
game indifference as on pieces of iron or potsherd, and 
values the one as highly as the other, whose chief care 18 


1 A translation of this, by Jacobs, 1s mcluded m Trubner’s Oneata} 
Sexes —ED 
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to enlighten the ignorance in which the test of mankind 
18 plunged He 1s & man who performs all the acts of 
worship of which Siva 1s the object, omittmg none, who 
knows no other god than Siva, and reads no other histor 
than his , who shies like the sun in the midst of the dar! 
clouds of ignorance which surround him, who meditates 
unceasingly on the merits of the Angam, and proclaims 
everywhere the praises of Siva , who rejects, even mm thought, 
every sinful action and puts m practice all the virtues that 
he preaches who, kno all the patha which lead to 
sm _knowy also the means of avoiding them , who observes 
with scrupulous exactitude all the rules of nety which 
do honour to Siva He should be deeply , and 
know the Vedanta perfectly He 1s » man who has made 
pilgrimages to all the sacred places, and has seen with his 
own cyes Benares, Kedaram, Conyeeveram, Rimesvaram, 
Snrangam Snnger, Gokarnam, Kalahast:, and other spots 
which are consecrated to Siva He must have porformed 
his ablutions m all the sacred mvers, such as the Ganges, 
the Jumna, the Sarasvati, the Indus, the Godavan, the 
Kistna the Nerbudda, the Cauvery, &c , and have drunk 
of each of these sanctifying waters He must have bathed 
im all the sacred springs and tanks, such as the Surya 
shkaram the Chandra pushkaram the Indra push 
an, and others, wherever they may be situated He 
must have visited all the sacred deserts and woods, 
such as Neimisha aranya, Badan aranya, Dandaka aranya, 
Goch aranya, &c, and have left hs footprints in them 
He must be acquamted with all the observances for pen 
ance or asramas, such as are enjoined by the most famous 
devotees, and which are known by the names of Nara 
yana asrama, Vamana asrama Gautama asrama Vasishta 
asrama He must be one who has practised these religious 
exercises, and who has derived benefit from them He 
must be perfectly acquainted with the four Vedas, the 
Tarka sasiram (or logic), the Bhoota sastram (exorciam), 
the Mimamea sastram (exegetics, &c), &c He must be 
well versed in the knowl of the Vedange (mx auxihanes 
of the Vedas), of the Jyo easiram (astrology), of Vardya 
sastram (medicime), of Dharma sastram (ethica), of Kamana 
takam (poetry), &c , and he must know by heart the exghteen 
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Puranas and the sixty four Kolaws' Thuis 1s the character 
of a true guru, these are the quahties which he ought to 
possess, that he may be m a position to show others the 
path of virtue, and help them out of the slough of vice’ 

This is what the Hindu gurus ought to be, but are not 
What follows 1s a description of them as they really are 

The word guru, properly speaking, means ‘ master’ or 
“ guide,’ and this 1s why parents are sometimes called tho 
maha gurus or grand masters of their fanuhes and kings 
are called the gurus of ther kmgdoms and masters the 
gurus of their servants 

The word is also used to designate persons of distinguished. 
rank who are raised to a igh position and mvested with 
a character for sanctity which confers both spintual and 
temporal power upon them The latter, which 1s oxercwsed 
over the whole caste consists in regulating ts affairs, in 
keeping a strict watch to see that all its customs, both 
those for use m private as well as im pubhe, are accurately 
observed, 1m punishmg thoze who disregard them and 
expelling from caste those who have deserved this mdig 
mty, in reinstating the pemtent, and several other no lesa 
important prerogatives Besides this temporal authonty, 
which no one disputes, they also exercise very extensive 
spmtual power The sashtanga or prostration of the six 
members * when made before them and followed by their 
aswrvadam, or blessing, will obtain the romasensn: of all 
ems The aight even of gurus will produce the same 
effect ‘Any prasadam or from them, though usually 
some perfectly valueless object, such as a pinch of the 
ashes of cow dung with which they besmear their fore 
heads, the fruits or flowers that have been offered to idols, 
the remains of their food, the water with which they have 
rinsed out their mouths or washed their face or feet, and 
which 18 highly r pred and very often diunk by those who 
receive it, 0 short, any gift whatever from their sacred 
hands has the mort of cleansing both soul and body from 
all impurities 


* ‘These molude all kinde of worldly wisdom —Dusors 

* It has already been pointed out m s note to a former chapter that 
fuaanga does not mean the prosiretion of eux members but of exght 
membera —Ep 
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Sie the Sepiial band, while the beneficial effects of ther 
88 or ther trr presents excite so large an amount 
of respect and admiration from the dull witted public, 
their maledictions, which are no less powerful, are as 
greatly feared The Hindus sre convinced that their 
curses never fail to produce effect, whether justly or un 
justly mourred anleawoate full of iendtonn — 
to have been invented e: toexemy strengthen 
this idea The attendants of the pas who are intereated 
in making the part which their master plays appear credible, 
are always recounting mdiculous stories on this subject, of 
which they declare they have been eye witnesses, and nm 
order that the imposture may be the fess easily discovered, 
they always place the scene m some distant country 
Sometimes they relate that the person agamst whom the 
curse was fulmmated died suddenly whilst the guru was 
still speaking, that another was seized with palsy in all 
hus limbs, and that the affliction will remain until the 
anathema haa been removed, or that the gurw's male 
diction caused some woman to be prematurely confined , 
or that a labourer saw all his cattle die suddenly at the 
moment when the malediction was hurled at his head, 
or that one man was turned to stone and another became 
a pig, m fact, they will relate a thousand sumlar absurd: 
ties quite seriously * 

If the foolsh credulity of the Hindu will carry him to 
these lengths, can any one be surprised if his feelings of 
Tespect and fear for his guru are equally extravagant * 
He will toke the greatest care to do nothmg that 
displease him Hindus have been reduced to such termble 
Stent 8 tO: bell Chere “waves ce, three chitin an andar. $0 
procure the money to pay the imposta or procure the 
presents that thei gurus remorselessly claimed from them, 


1 Tho ideas of the Hindus on the subject of the blessings and curses 
of their guree are snslogour, st eny rate in pomt of extravagance, to 
those which, according to Holy Scripture, were current in the time of 
the ancient Patnarchs Noah's curse on hus son Ham and his blessing 
on the other two, Shem snd Japhet, bore frmt (Genens 1x) The 
value that Kasu and Jacob eet on their father Issac s blessing 1s well 
Snown (Genesis xxv), lao tho bitter regret of san when he fonnd 
that he bad been supplanted by Jncob —Duzors 
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rather than run the risk of exposmg themselves to their 
much dreaded maledictions * 

Each caste and each sect has its own particular gurus 
but the latter are not all invested with equal authority , 
& sort of hierarchy exists amongst them Besides the vast 
numbers of subordinate priests who are to be met with 
everywhere, each sect has a limited number of high priests 
who exercise authority over the inferior gurus depu' rae ak 
to them ther powers of spiritual jurisdiction 
priests have also the mght of degrading ther oak tenes 
from thei position and of putting others in their cea 
The residences of Hindu high priesta are generally 
by the name of semhasana* These avmhasanas are to be 
found m various provinces of India Each caste and each 
sect acknowledges one that specially belongs to it For 
mstance, the Brahms who belong to the Smartha sect 
have a different guru from the Tatuvad: sect, and these 
agen Tecognize a different one from the Vishnavite Brah 


the eter branches of the sects of eae Siva 
ve also their own particular gurus anc priests 
The Sr:-Vasshnavas, for mstance, i acknowledge four m- 
hasanas and seventy two miahe or supplementary establish 
menta, where the mferior gurus reade, beaides a multitude 
of subordinate mumsters who are also called gurus 

The high priests, as well as the inferior priests belonging 
to the sect of Siva, are drawn entirely from the Sudra 
caste’, but the greater number of the head gurws belong- 
ing to tho Vshnavites are Vishnavite Brahmins, and they 
appoint the inferior clergy of that sect The most famous 


negimnee ace changed since the Sage oe Soe Abbe, sal the puree a 
most onses are mere hangers-on ‘They may able 
to exercise some influence over the illiterste and but with the 
mason 0 the ectereted ene wee foc. ae joence 1s not very 


Ethos word mai be transisted ‘throne’ It is derived from the two 
words senha means hon, and asana, which means » seat, because 
Flngh prea’yHhrone ought to be covered with ahonsskn Custom, 
however, haa changed this ce that of 9 Kem Dem 

Aimiasana 1s more correctly dextved from the figure of a hon on the 
back of the seat —Ep 

* Thus is not true —Ep 
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evmhasana of the Vishnavites 1s in the sacred town of 
Tirupati in the Carnatic There a kind of arch pontaff (the 
Mahant) resides, whose jurisdiction extends over almost 
the whole of the Peninsula 
Brahmins are ulso, as a rule the gurus of the vanous 
sects of Hindus who are more tolerant than those just 
mentioned, that 1s to say, those who worship both Vishnu 
and Siva 
The high priest or the guru belonging to one sect has no 
authority over any other Neither hws prasadam’, nor his 
curse, nor his blessmg would carry any weight with them , 
and it 18 very rarely that you hear of priests overstepping 
the limits of their own jurisdiction 
People of very high rank, such as kings or princes, have 
a guru exclusively attached to their households who accom 
panes them everywhere They prostrate themselves daily 
at the guru’s feet and recerve from him the prasadam or 
uft, and the aswvadam or blessmg When they travel 
the guru 1s elways m close attendance , but if they are 
going to take part in @ war or any other dangerous ex 
ition, the holy man takes care to remain prudently 
hind = He usually contents himself under these circum 
stances with bestowing his blessing and giving some small 
present or amulet, which he has consecrated, and which 
if carefully preserved, possesses the infallible virtue of 
averting all misfortunes to which they mght be exposed 
when far from their spiritual guide 
Princes, from motives of ostentation, affect to keep thew 
gurus in great splendour, with the result that the latter’s 
extravagant pomp often exceeds theirown Besides giving 
them many very valuchie presents, they also endow them 
with land yielding large revenues imdu lugh priests 
never appear in public except in magnificent state They 
like best to show off all their splendour when they are 
making a tour m their districts They either mde on 
a michly caparwoned elephant or in a superb palanquin 
Many have an escort of cavalry, and are surrounded by 
guards both mounted and on foot, armed with pikes and 
other weapons Bands of musicians playing all sorts of 


1 Prasada means literally serenity, cheerfulness, kundnean favour, 
&c , and it has come to etl food af angthneg ottted toe al Ds 
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dostruments prevede them, and nuimberless of all 
«olours, on which are painted pictures of ther , flutter 
im the midst of the cavalcade The procession 15 headed 
by heralds, some of whom smg verses in tho high priest’s 
honour, while the rest go on ahead and warn the passers by 
to clear the way and to pay the homage and respect that 
are hw due! Al) along the route mcense and other per 
fumes are reg m the sk breasts honour, new ooh 
are ti spread for to over, trum] 
archos. balled ronoms: made of ‘branches of trees, are 
erected at short intervals, bevies of professional prosti 
tutes and dancing girls form part of the procession, and 
relieve each other at mtervals, so that the obscene 
and lascivious dances may continue umnterruptedly? This 
megnificent spectacle attracts great crowds of People, 
who prostrate themselves before the guru, and, 
having offered him their respectful homage, jom the rest, 
ee the crowd and make the air rmg with their joyful 
shouts 

The of inferior 1ank make a show m tion to 
ther ihoans Those who belong to the seut is Vishow 
known by the name of Vashnavas generally travel on 
some sorry steed Some are even reduced to walking on 
foot The Pandarams and Jangamas, pnests of Siva, go 
on horseback or in a palanquin, but ther favourite mode 
of progreasion 18 mding on an ox 

Gurus, as a rule, rank first in society They often 


1 ‘The custom ot Jt of renk, such as gurus, " 
penn sl Seca Forma! deceit Rat 
heralds, anging thew prouses, 1s very alin India These heraida 
BETS Seng sccoans of theer master’s not ongin, of his exalted rank, of 
boun power his virtues, and bis many excellent qualities, and 
they sdmonush the public to pay the respect and homage which are due 
to 90 great a ‘This custom, th of Hindu ongin, hes been 
adopted by Mahomedans It appears ss may be peen from the 
wnt both sacred and secular authors, that the practice of beng 
Estee by herd dates rom very ann tue eu Geno Zh 43, 
thor vi 8, and there are veveral other pawages im the Bible where 
such, heralds are spokon of —Dvzois HHowhato 0s) eaeabbast 
ture w greatly exaggerated jowhero du ‘ feeuut 
prostitutes and ‘lancag gees form part of procowions in honour of 
en On ix contrary, prostitutes are not alfowed to approach theae 
if ly men —Lp 5 
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receive tokens of respect, or rather of adoration, that are 
not offered to the gods themeelves And this 18 not sur- 
prising when one remembers that every Hindu ws fully 
rauaded that, under certam circumstances, the gurus 
ave authonty even over the celestial powers 
From time to time gurve make tours of inspection in 
those districta where their followers are most numerous 
‘They sometimes go as much as & hundred mules from their 
habitual residence The chief, if not the only, object of 
the expedition 18 to collect money Besides the fines which 
they impose upon those who have committed some cnme, 
or guilty of breaking some rule of their caste or sect, 
they are merciless 1n extortang tmbute money from ther 
followers, which often greatly exceeds their means They 
call this method of obtamng money dakshina’ and pada 
kantkas", and no one, however poor he may be, 1s exempt 
from paying it There 1s no msult or indignity bead iter 
will not inflict upon any one who either cannot or not 
submit to this tax Deaf to all entreaties, they cause the 
defaulter to appear before them in an ignomumous and 
humuhating attitude, publicly overwhelm him with insults 
and reproaches, and order that mud or cow dung shall be 
thrown im hus face If these means do not succeed, they 
force him to give up one of his children, who 1s obhged 
to work without wages until the tribute money i paid 
Indeed, they have been known to take sway a man’s wife 
ascompensation Finally, as a last and infalhble resource, 
they threaten him with ther malediction , and such 1s the 
Hindu’s creduhty, and so great his dread of the evils 
which he foresees will fall upon him if the curse be 8] » 
that, if 1t 18 not absolutely impossible, he submits and pays 
the required sum * 
also increase their revenue by means of taxes, 
called guru dakshina, which are levied on the occasion of 
1 Dakshena literally means the sacrificial fee It has now come to 


mean gift The gift to the priest 1s enforced more or leas among the 
Madhvas,. buiramong the Sivautes and Vishnavites the priceta are more 


—kp 

De ‘This word means hterally ‘ offering at the fuet’ oe Chapter III 
TBOrH 

aes yurue oxervise less extensive powers over thet disciples 
D 
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a birth, at the ceremony of tho drésha (mutiation), at 
@ marriage, or at a death 

Tf these pastoral visita were of very frequent occurrence 
it 18 evident that the resources of the poor flock would soon 
be exhausted Fortunately, those of the chief gurus, which 
are the most expensive, take place but seldom Some make 
a tour of ther districts once in five years, others once in 
ten only, and others, again, only once 1n @ lifetime 
+ Some gurus are marred, but most are celibates The 
latter, however, do not appear to adhere very strictly to 
their vow of chastity Their conduct on this head us the 
more open to musconstruction in that they can have one 
or two women in their houses as cooks cording to the 
customs and ideas of the country, for s man to keep a 
female servant and to have her as his mustress are one and. 
the same thing No Hindu can be persuaded of the possi 
bihty of free, and at the same time imnocent, mtercourse 
between a man and a woman 

But in spite of thw, the common hed, who fancy that 
gurus are not made of the same clay as other mortals and 
are consequently impeccable, are m no wise shocked at 
these illicit connexions Sensible people take no notice, 
but shut their eyes and say that allowances must be made 
for human ness 

The Brahmins pretend that they are the gurus for all 
castes, and that they alone have a nght to the rank and 
honours appertauung to that profession, but, as I have 
already mentioned, a number of common Sudrau also con 
trive to ramwe themselves to that dignified position The 
Brahmins, of course, look upon them as intruders, but this 
does not im the least prevent their enjoying all the honours 
and advantages which belong to their rank in the caste 
and sect by which they are acknow] 

Except when they are making therr tours of inspection, 
most gurus lve m seclusion shut up in isolated hermitages 
called mutts They are rarely seen in pubho Some of 
them live m the vicmity of the large But the 
lugh priests, whose large households and daily hosrntalioes 
entail considerable expenditure, generally hve mn large 

or towns mhabited prinupally by Brahmuns, 
and for this reason called punyasthalas, or abodes of virtue 
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CHAPTER XI 


Purokitas, or Priests who officiate st Public and Private Ceremonies — 
‘lhe Hindu Almanac aa pubbshed by the Puroivtas 


To settle which are lucky or unlucky days on which to 
begin or put off an undertaking or expedition, to avert, 
by mantrams and suitable prayers, the curses, spells or 
other evil influences of the planets and elements , to purify 
persons who have become unclean, to give names to 
newly born children and draw thew horoscopes , to bless 
new houses, wells, and tanks to purify dwellings and 
temples which have become polluted, and also to con 
secrate the latter, to animate idols and mstall in them 
their particular deities the power of ther mantrams 
these are but a few of t duties which come within the 
Leen of the Brahmin puroistas whose services are 

ble on such occasions The most im it of 
ther Tr duties however 1s the celebration of weddings and 
funerals The ceremonies on these occasions are so num 
erous and comphcated that an ordmary Bralimm would 
never be able to get through them all, they can only be 
learned by special study Besides there are mantrama 
and formulas connected with them which are known only 
to the purohttas, and which are described in books of ritual 
which they take great care to hide from the eyes of all 
ons outside their own eect The father makes bis son 
wn these formulas by heart, and thus they descend from 
ration to generation in the same family The puro 
Soins are not actuated by any pious motives in taking this 
jealous care of ther knowledge and surrounding all their 
domgs with so much mystery , their fear 1s that nvals may 
step in who would share the profits which these rehgious 
exercises yield 
The consequence w that there are very few Brahmin 
sometimes they have to be fetched from 
a great distance when their mimstrations are needed’ 
7A 18 now to be found m almost village where Brahmins 


enjoys a mancam or free grant of land In course of time the 
Uoguial farndy’ ie divided soto mace famiee of cousne who held ofine 
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If they have reason to expect a reward, they will 
start off at once or at an ato thoy will send a son who 18 
well versed. an their ritu Sometimes ordinary Brahmins 
pose themselves off as purohvias, especially amongst the 

judras, who are not very particular on this pomt These 
interlopers are unacquainted with the formulas and correct 
mantrams, and so they mumble s few words of Sansknt 
or some ridiculous and unmtelligible sentences, belie’ 
that this 18 quite good enough for stupid Sudras But 
the real tas, who from self interest are always on the 
alert, discover that then prerogatives have been invaded 
and their powers usurped, a violent quarrel ensues between 
One of the most valued prinleges ofthe purchas ws the 

ne of the moat valued p! tl rT) 
nght of publshmg the Bande Aoanne The majority of 
being too rant to compile it, buy copies every 

year from those of their brethren who are sufficiently well 
versed in astronomy to be able to calculate the echpses 
end variations of the moon It must be admitted that 
these learned Hindus, unacquainted as they are with the 
analytical operations which in Europe facilitate the com 
putation of the movements of the stars, and having only 
the most ancient tables wherewith to asset ther calcula 
tions, require an enormous amount of patience and con 
centrated attention to produce results which are m any 
degree trustworthy 

This almanac 1s an absolute neceamty to every purohtia, 
since 1¢ tells him not only which are the lucky and unlucky 
constellations, and fortunate or mauspicious days, but alao 
which are the propitious hours in each day , for it 18 only 
at these particular moments that the ceremomes can be; 
at which he 28 called on to preside The Brahmins 
draw inspiration from this book m predicting happy and 
unhappy events m hfe Numbers of people come to con- 


and enjoy the manam in tum The purofsta sa Brahmin whose bus 
nea xt 1s to fix suspicious days for marriages, journeys, and undertakings 
peomwally 2 Me Teemies “at, the marriage ‘and fumecel. oorecroceer_ ot 
judraa, but not at the marriage ceremomes of Brahmins The Brahmin 
who it the latter 1s called upadisoys A purohsia 1s sometamen 

panchangr, or one who has charge of the panchangam or almanac, 
not 8 very dignified office —Ep 
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sult them on pomts like these , and it 1s not the common 

le only on whom this superstition has such a strong 

|, for prmces and persons of the highest rank beheve 
im it even more firmly, if that be posmble There 1s no one 
in high position who has not one or more official purohstas 
living 1n hus palace, and these men act, so to speak, hke 
rulers of the universe They go every morning and with 
ludicrous gravity announce to the prince, to his state 
elephant, and to his idols, each in thei turn, all that is 
written in the almanac relatmg to that particular day 
Should the prince wish to hunt, walk, or rece:ve vimts from. 
sti rs, and the perepicacity of the purohsia discovers 1n 
his infallible book that thus 1s an unpropitious moment, the 
chase, the walk, or the visit 18 postponed In large temples 
& purohvia 1s specially retained to read to the adola every 
morning the predictions for that day contamed in the 


The Hindu calendar 1s known by the name of the pan 
changam, which means the five members, because it oon 
tains five leading subjects to wit, the age of the moon 
m the month, the constellation near which the moon 1s 
mtuated on each particular day, the day of the week, 
the echpses , and the positions of the planets Lucky and 
unlucky days are also mdicated , those for instance, on 
which a person may travel towards one of the four cardina] 
points , for any one who could safely travel to towarda 
the north would probably be overtaken by fortune if 
he attempted to journey to the south There are number- 
less other predictions of a similar nature m the almanac, 
which it would be tedious to give mm detail 


1 The panchangam Brahmn 1s one who by studying the almanac 1s 
able to state propitious or times He gets his hvehhood 
certemn rounds, day’ by day from house to house, declanng 
fon of ea pec the slmanse and receivmg im return 
‘8 dole conmating us of grain He w not held m much reepect by 
hus own caste people, but he 18 much looked up to by other castes Hoe 
$e coweaTied by Ine conetstuents, tows tame to. tne, whan they wok to 
know jous period for any undertalung as starting on & journey, 
mshag a4 important purchase, putting on new clothes er new. j 
or when about to take up « new appointment or when any other im- 
portant event 1s contemplated He is « Smartha by sect, thet in, he 
1s relly & worshipper of Siva and wears the marks of that god, but at 
the same time he respects and worships Vishnu —PApsIELD 
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On the first day of the Hindu year, called Ugad:'! which 
falls on the firat day of the March moon the purohita 
summons all the principal inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
to his residence, and there solemnly announces, amidst 
much music smging and dancing, who will be king of the 
gods and who king of the stars for the year, who will be 
their prime muusters, and who will command the army , 
who will be the god of the harvest, and what crops will 
most plentiful le foretells, too, whether the season wall 
be wet or dry, and whether locusta or other msects will 
or will not, attack and devour the young plants, whether 
the imsecta and vermm which disturb the repose of the 
poor Hindu will be more or less troublesome more 
or less numerous, whether it » to be a healthy or 
unhealthy year whether there will be more deaths 
than births, whether there will be peace or war from 
what quarter the country will be invaded, who will be 
victorious, &¢ 

Those who ridicule the purohvia and his predictions are 
the very first to have recourse to him if the country 18 
threatened with any great calamity such as war famme 
drought, &c Thus powerful is the sway which supersti 
tion exercises over the whole land It is not only the 
idolatrous Hindus who give credence to these absurdities 
Mahomedans, Native Christians, half castes and sometimes 
even Europeans, are not ashamed to consvuit the astrologer 
or purohia 

The Ingh class purohtias only expound to Brahmins the 
oracles contamed m the almanac but many Jess fortunate 
Brahmins procure copies for themselves, and reap a nch 
harvest from the creduhty of the lower classes The 
panchangam serves a8 an excuse, but it 18 only another 
way of demanding alms This method of earning # hveli 
hood, however, causes them to be despwed by persons of 
their own caste, and they only resort to it w) other 
resources have failed They always quote their favourite 
sxiom ‘In order to fill one’s belly one must play many 
parts’ 

The purohsias appear to date back to very ancient trmes 

+ Ugads i the Telugu New Year a Day Roweders there 18 RO muse 
or dancing on the oocamon of the reading the slmansc —Ep 
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Most Hindu writers mention them, and, if they are to 
be believed, the highest honours were paid to these 
Brahmins in times gone by They and the gurus share 
the duty of preserving intact the ancient customs, and it 
m they who are loudest m condemning those who violate 
them 

To them also 1s due the credit of having preserved from 
destruction all the books of or of acience that have 
survived the revolutions by which the country has been 
#0 often convulsed 

All the purohsias are marred, and I believe this to be 
obhgatory, n order that they may mumster m Brahmins’ 
houses A widower would not be admitted, as his very 
Proveniog would be considered sufficient to brmg ms 
fortune 


CHAPTER XII 
Mantrams —The Efficacy a Gayairs —The word ‘Aum ’—Magio 


Tiesz famous manirams, which the Hindus thmk so 
much of, are nothing more than prayers or co! 
formulas, but they are consdered so powerful that they 
can, as the Hindus say, enchasn the power of the gods them 
selves Mantrame are used for mvocation, for evocation, 
or as spells They may be either ative or destruc 
tave, beneficent or maleficent, salutary or harmful In 
fact, there 18 no effect that they are not capable of pro 
ducing Through them an evil it can be made to take 

of any one, or can exorcised They can 
inspire with love or hate, they can cause an illness or cure 
it, mduce death or preserve life, or cause destruction to 
a whole army There are mantrame which are infallible 
for all these and many other things besides Fortunately 
one mantram can counteract the effect of another, the 
stronger neutralizing the weaker 

The purchase are more famihar with these mantrame 
than any other class of Himdus, but all Brahmins are 
muppored. to be acquainted at any rate with the principal 


* Thus only partully eppheable nowadays —Ep 
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ones, if thia Sansknit verse, which one often heara repeated, 
18 to be believed — 
Devadhinam aarvam, 
“Waniellsnen to 
Tan mantram brakmonadhinam 
Brahmana mama dévata 
Which means, ‘Tho universe 1s under the power of the 
gods, the gods are under the power of mantrams, the 
mantrams are under the power of the Brahms , there 
fore the Brahmins are our gods’ The argument 1s plamly 
set out, as you may see, and these modest personages have 
ne goruples about arrogating to themselves the sublime title 
Brahma gods, or gods of the of the earth 

or an instance of the efficacy of manirams, I will cite 
the followmg example, which 1s taken from the well known 
nes poem Brahmotiara Kanda, composed in honour of 

iva — 

‘Dasarha, king of Madura, having married Heleva: 
daughter of the the Eng of Benares, was warned by the prin- 
cess on their weddit doy that he must not take advantage 
of ns nghts as her , because the mantram of 
five letters, which she had learned, hed so purged and pun 
fied her that any man who ventured upon any famzharities 
with her would do so at the risk of hus hfe, unless he had 
been previously cleansed from all defilements through the 
eame medium Being his wife she could not teach ium 
this maniram, because by doing so she would become his 
gurs, and consequently his superior The next day the 
husband and wife both went in quest of the great Rvshs, 
or penitent, Garga, who, on the object of their 
visit, bade them fast for one day and bathe the followmg 
day in the Ganges Thus prepared the pair returned to 
the penitent, who made the husband sit down on the ground 
feoma the east, and having seated himself by his side, but 

the west, he whispered these two words in hus ear, 
Naeak Swwaye 17” Scarcely had the king Dasarhe heard 
— marvellous words when & tt of crows was seen 
sued chfferent prallapies of his which flew away 
and yppeared , these crows being nothing more or lesa 

+ This means, ‘ All ha to Siva!’ and is the manfram of the five 

letters ~Dus01s 
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than the sma which the prmoe had previously com 
mutted ” 

‘ This story,’ continues the author, ‘1s really true I had 
it from my guru Veda Vyasa, who learned it himself from 
the aes sale teenihoe king and hw wife, thus panied, 
lived happilk er for @ 6 many , and onk 

uitted tl ny world to yom Sore Brakne. the ‘Supreme 
ing, m the abode of bliss” 

When one points out to the Brahmins that these much 
vaunted mantrams do not produce startling effects in the 

it day they reply that this must be attributed to the 

‘al: yuga that 1s to say, to the Fourth Age of the world, 
in which we are now livmg a ventable age of 1ron, when 
everything has degenerated , a pemod of calamities and 
disasters, when virtue has ceased to rule the earth They 
maintain, nevertheless, that it 1s still not at all uncommon 
for mantrams to work miracles, and thie they confirm by 
citing stories which are quite as authentic and credible as 
the one I have just related 

The most famous and the most efficanous mantram for 
taking away sins, whose power 18 80 great that the ve 
gods tremble at it, 15 that which 1 o: the gayairs It 
18 60 ancient that the Vedas themselves were born from it 
Only « Brahmin has the right to recite it, and he must 
prepare himself beforehand by other prayers and by the 
most profound meditation He must always repeat it m 
8 low voice, and take the greatest care that he 1s not over 
heard by a Sudra, or even by his own wife, particularly at 
the time when she 1s in a state of uncleanness The fol 
mg are the words of this famous maniram? — 

‘Tat sautur varenyam bhargo devasya 
Dismahs divyo yo nah prachodayat 

1 dong alter X had Soushed my first work T found in No 27 of the 
Aevate Journal of 1818 two different Engheh translations of the gayatrs, 
the exactitude of whch I m no wsy vouch for nor can I give any pre- 
forence to exther translation Tins, at any rate w the sense of them — 

i ‘Let on worship the Next of God, greater thea’ you O Sun, who 
can eo well guide our understanding ‘wise man always considers 
thus (the Sun) the supreme manifestation of the dinnity” 

2 “Ket us worship the supreme hight of the Sun, the God of all things, 
who can so well our understanding, Like an eye suspended in (he 
vault of heayen —Dvsors 
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It 1 @ prayer sn honour of the Sun, one of whose names 
w Santry itis it Each word, and mdeed 
each syllable, 18 full of allusions which only a very few 
Brahmins understand I have never met any one who 
was able to give me an intelhgible translation or explana- 
tion of them A Brahmin would be guilty of an unpardon 
able crime and the most ternble sacrilege if he imparted 
it to an unbehever There are several other mantrams 
which are called gayairs, but the one mentioned above 18 
that which ws most ge: used 

After the gayatrr, the most powerful mantram w the 
mysterious monosyllable om or awm Though it 1s to the 
interest of the Brahmins to keep the real meaning of this 
sacred word a profound secret, and though the greater 
number of them do not understand it themselves there 
does not appear to be much doubt that it 1s the symbolic 
name of the Supreme Beg, one and mdivusible, like the 
wordaum! This mystic word, which is always pronounced 
with extreme reverence, suggests an obvious analogy to 
that ineffable and mysterious Hebrew word Jehovah 

Though the Brahmins are supposed to be the sole guar 
dwns of the manirams many others venture to recite 
them In some professions they are absolutely mdispens 
able Doctors, for mstance, even when not Brahmins, 
would be considered very ignorant, and, no matter how 
clever they might be in their profession, would inspire no 
confidence, if they were unable to recite the special man 
tram that suited each complaint , for a cure 18 attributed 
quite as much to mantrams as to medical treatment One 
of the prmerpal reasons why so httle confidence 1s placed 
in European doctors by the Hindus is that, when adminis 
tering their remedies, they recite neither manirams nor 
prayers * 

1 The Hindu conception of the word awm 1s thus explained by one 
authority — As long ax there has been a Hindu Faith the power of 
sound has been recognized in the Sacrod Word In that word he all 
potencies for the sacred word expresses the one and latent Being, every 
power of generation, of preservation and of destruction 1 fore 
‘Waa it never to be sounded savo when the mind was pure, when the 
mind wes tranquil when the hfe was noble —Ep 

® Fa:lure to feel the pulve is also regarded by the Hindus au a sure 
proof of medical ignorance —Ep 
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Midwives must also be acquamted with a good many, 
called mantradarss, or women. whe 
Tepeat manirams , for there 1% no moment, act to 
Hindu superstitions, when mantrams are more needed than 
at she bath of @ child Bods she new born nfanh, ne te 
mother are pecuharly susceptible to luence of 
evil eye, the mauspicious combination of unlucky planets 
or lucky days, and a thousand other un) tious ele- 
ments A good midwife, well pnmed with efficacious man 
trams, foresees all these dangers and averts them by reciting 
the proper words at the proper moment 
But the cleverest maniram reciters, and at the same time 
the most feared, are the charlatans who profess to be 
thoroughly initiated in the ocoult scrences, such as sor 
cerers, Necromancers, soothsayers, &c They have im their 
on, if they are to be beheved, mantrams which aro 
capable of working all the wonders which I enumerated at 
the beginning of this chapter They recite them for the 
purpose of vering stolen Property, thieves, hidden 
treasure, foretelling future events, &c In a country where 
superstition, ignorance, and the most extravagant credulity 
reign supreme, it 18 no wonder that :mpostors abound and 
are able to make a large number of dupes 
The hatred which 1s felt for these mischievous sorcerers 
18 only equalled by the fear that they mspire , and that 1s 
eaying a great deal Woe to any one who 1s accused of 
havmg myured another by his spelis! +The pumshment that 
1s usually inflicted consists in pullmg out two front teeth 
from the upper jaw When bereft of these two teeth, it 
1s the it the sorcerer will no longer be able to pronounce 
ius diaboboal mantrams distmctly If he mispronounces 
the words his familiar spimt will be angry, and the mus 
fortune that he 1s trying to bring down upon some one else 
will, 1t 1s thought, fall on bis own head 
One day a poor man who lived near me, and who had 
just undergone thus painful punishment, came and threw 
himeelf at my feet, protesting bis mnocence and begging 
for protection and for advice as to how he could obtam 
Justice The unfortunate fellow certuuly did not look hke 
4 sorcerer, but as I had neither the power nor the means of 
interfering m the affair, I could only offer hum my sym 
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thy and assure him how mdignant J felt at the miquitous 
Troatinent to which he had been ted el 

There are certam manirame which have a very special 
mgnification They are called 61a akeharas, or radical 
letters , such, for mstance, as Aram, hrim, hrom, hroum, 
haha, &¢ To those who have the key to the true pro 
nunciation of them and know how to use and apply them, 
nothing 1s mposeible , there 18 no limit to the mrbclea they 
can perform The following 1s an example — 

Siva had mutiated a little bastard boy into all the mys 
teries of these radical letters The boy was the son of 
Brahmin widow, and on account of the stain on his birth 
had e: enced the mortification of bemg excluded from 
a wedding feast, to which many pervons of his caste had 
been invited He rereriged buneet simply pronouncing 
two or three of these | letters through a crack in the 
door of the room where the guests were assembled Im 
mediately, by virtue of these marvellous words, all the 
dishes that had been for the feast were turned 
into frogs This wo: occurrence naturally caused 
great consternation amongst the Euesis Every one was 
convinced it was due to the little bastard, and fearing 
worse might happen thoy all rushed with one accord to 
invite him to come in r they had apologized humbly 
for what had happened he entered the room and merely pro 
nounced the same words backwards, when the frogs suddenly 
disappeared, and they saw with great pleasure the cakes 
and other refreshments which had beer on the table before 

I will leave it to some one else to find, if he can, any- 
thang amongst the numberless obecurations of the human 
mind that can equal the extravagance of this story, which 
a Hindu would nevertheless beleve :mplicitly 


CHAPTER XIII 


Explanation of the Principal Ceremonies of the Brahmins and of other 
Caitea The Sate-kalpa —Puya —Aratts —Abshatas —Patntram — 





Burors ontermg mto more particular details with regard 
to the ceromonies of the Brahmuns, it 18 necewsary, in order 
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to make the rest of tins book mtelligible, to begin by giving 
an explanation of certam terms pertammg to these cere- 
monies, and also a short summary of the chief objects 
aimed at This sketch will suffice to indicate the peculiar 
tastes and inclinations of the Brahmms, and will no doubt 
cause my readers to wnquire how these men were able to 
impose 80 many extravagant absurdities on a people whose 
civilization datea from such very ancient times, and yet to 
yetam their full confidence 


Tue SaM KALPA 

The chief preparatory ceremony amongst the Brahmins 
4s the eam kalpa, which means literally ‘ mtensive contem 

tion *” 

This method of mental preparation must in no instance 
be omitted before any rehgious ceremony of the Brahmins 
When the sam kalpa has been performed with due medita 
tion, everything that they undertake will succeed , but its 
omussion 18 alone sufficient to transform all the ceremonies 
that follow mto so many acts of sacrilege which will not 
pass unpunished The Brahmin must meditate prelimi 
narily on the followmg pomts He must think— 

1 Of Vishnu, meditating upon him as the ruler and 
preserver of this vast universe, as the author and giver of 
all good things, and as he who brings all unde to 
a successful issue With these thoughts in hs he 
repeats thrice the name of Vishnu and worships him 

2 He must think of Brahma He must remember that 
there are nine Brahmas, who created the eight milhon four 
hundred thousand kinds of hving creatures, of which the 
moet important 15 man , that 1t 18 the firat of these Brahmas 
who 1s ruling at the present time, that he will hve for 
a hundred years of the *, that his hfe 1s divided into 
four parts, of which the and half the second are already 
gone He must then worship him 

8 He must think of the Avatara, or mcarnation, of 
Vishnu in the form of a white pig, which was the shape mn 

1 Sam-baipa literally moana resolve of the mind will, purpose definite 
intention, determmstion, deare It 1 no ceremony in iteelf, but 19 
. Beck og ee Selene, Ge reckoning of the gods ws as “ 

re a y 
soveral mlhards of years —Dupote a 
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which that deity slew the giant Hhrannyakeha After 
having thoroughly reahzed the idea that this Avalara w 
bs poe pares of all in the Kah yuga, he worships 
the 
4 He must thmk of Manu He remunds himself that 
there are fourteen Manus, of which the names are Svaro 
chwha, Tamasa, Svayambhuva, Rawaia, & & , and that 
th Feign over the fourteen worlds dunng the hundred 
go ’ years thet Brahma’s life will last As Vasvaswata 

anu x3 now m power m the Kals yuga in which the 
‘Hindus are nving at thus present time, hé offers him worship 

& He must think of the Kah yuga He must recollect 
that we are at present in the early part of this yuga 

6 He must think of Jambu Durpa This 1s the con 
tinent in which India » situated He pictures st to him- 
self as surrounded by a sea of salt water, having m the centre 
&@ mountain of gold sixteen thousand yojanas' lugh, called 
Mahameru, on the thousand summits of which the gods 
have fixed ther abode He must remember that at the 
foot of this mountam on the east side grows the Jambu 
vruksha a tree which 16 a thousand yojanas high and as 
many sn circumference , that the juice of the frunts of this 
tree, which falt of their own accord when npe, forms a 
large river which flows towards the west where it mingles 
ite waters with noe of the 308 that the water of ths 
Tiver possesses the power patted everything 1t 
touches into gold for which reason it has been called the 
Bangaru nads or Golden River The Brahmm must not 
omit to mt to think of this sacred tree, nor yet of the contment 
of Jambu Dunpa, where it 1s situated 

7 He must thmk of the great king Bharata, who at 
one time governed Jambu Duvpa and whose reign forms 
one of the Hindu eras 

8 He must thnk of the side of the Mahameru which 
faces him that 1s to say of the west mde of this secred 
Mountain, 1f he hves to the west of it, of the east, 1f he 
hives to the east of it, &c 


1 The ordinary yoyana 18 about nine miles, but the aacred yoyane 
which 1s here mentioned, 1s very much longer —Dvnois 

Yoyana hiterally meanx tbe « driven alee or stretch, 
equal to four kroeas, or about nine English mules 
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9 He must thmk of the corner of the world called Agns 
dsku, or the Corner of Fire, over which the Agms Iswara 
presides, and which is that part of the world m which India 
18 situated 

10 He must thmk of the Dravida country, where the 


Tamil (Arava) 28 spoken 
i He met thet ot toe moon's pathway, and the 
change of one moon to another 

12 He must think of the year of the cycle m which ho 
1 hvmg The Hindu cycle 1s composed of mxty years, 
each of which has its own particular name And he must 
say aloud the name of the particular year of the cycle in 
which he 1s livin, 

13 He must ti of the ayana in which he is There 
are two ayenas in the year, each of which Saste six 
months—one called the dakshsna ayana or southern ayana, 
which includes the time dunng which the sun 1s south 
of the earmnocal Ime, and no other celled. tiara 
a@yana or northern ayane, wi corny 2 rest 
of the year, during which the sun 1s north of thw hne 
He must pronounce the name of the ayana which 1s then 


going on 

14 He must think of the ruéu, or season of tho year 
There are six rufus in the year, each of which lasts two 
months He must pronounce the name of the ruiu im 
which he 1s performing the sam kalpa 

15 He must thmk of the moon Each moon 1s divided 
unto tro equal parts, one of which 1s called Subla pasha 
and the of ‘rishna paksha Each of these divisions 
lasta fourteen days, and each day has ite own special name 
He must call to mmd the division and day of the moon, 
and pronounce ther names 

16 He must think of the day of the week and pronounce 


name 

17 He must think of the star of the day There are 
fyenty, seven 2n each lunar month, each of which has a name 

le must pronounce the name of the one which 1s in the 
ascendant on that day 

18 He must think of the yoga' of the day Thero ure 
twenty seven of these, correspondmg to the twenty seven 

1 Yoga means conjunction of stars —Eb 
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stars, each with its own name He must pronounce the 
name of the yoga, as also that of the star 

19 He must thmk of the karana, of which there are 
eleven m each lunar month, each with its own name The 
sone formahty must be gone through as with the star and 
the 
‘All these divers objects to which the Brahmin must turn 
Ins thoughts when Performing the sam kalpa are so man’ 
personifications of Vishnu, or rather are Vishnu humeel 
under different names Besides this ordinary sam kalpa, 
there 1% another more elaborato one, which 18 reserved for 
grand occasions, and which will be described further on 

This pious introduction to all their ceremonies averte, 
by virtue of ity merits, every obstacle which the evil spirits 
and giants would put in the way The name of Vishnu 
alone, it 18 true, 18 sufficent to put them to fight, but 
nothing can resist the power of the sam kalpa 


Pusa, on Sackiricr* 


Of all the Hindu nites, puja 1s the one that occurs most, 
froquently in all their ceremomes, both public and private, 
in their temples and elsewhere Every Brahmin w abso 
lutely obliged to offer 16 at least once a day to his household 
gods There are three kinds of pujas—the great, the 
intermediate, and the small 


The great sacrifice 1s composed of the following parts — 
1 Avahana The evocation of the deity 


2 Asana A etm pesecreee to ia fo an 

3 Swagata He » if he has arnved quite safely, 
and uf he met with no accident on the way 
na TO? Water w offered to him for washing hus 

5 Arghya Water 1s presented to him in which flowers, 
saffron, and sandalwood powder have been placed 

6 Achamana Water 1s offered that he may wash Ina 
mouth snd face in the prescribed fashion 

7 Madhu parka He w offered m a metal vosel a 
beverage composed of honey, pugar, aud milk 

8 Snanajala Water for lus bath 


+ Puja nieaus honour, respect, homage, worslup —Ep 
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9 Bhooshan abharanasya He 1s presented with cloths, 
jewels, and ornaments 
10 Gandha Sandalwood powder 
- Akeshaias (caus of rice coloured with saffron. 
Pushpa lowers 
18 Dhupa Incense 
14 Dipa A lighted lamp 
15 Nesweddya This last offering 15 composed of cooked 
Tees fruit, hquefied butter, sugar and other eatables, and 
6 
Before offering these gifts, care should be taken to 
sprinkle a little water over them with the tips of the fingers 
ied worshippers then prostrate themselves before the 
ity 
For the intermediate puja the last nme articles are 
offered , for the lesser, the last six 
When sacnfices of bi are necessary to appease ill- 
disposed gods or evil spirits, the blood and the flesh of the 
animals that have been sacrificed are offered to them 


ARTI oR ARATTI 


This ceremony 18 performed only by marned women and 
courtesans Widows would not be allowed, under any 
circumstances, to participate in it * 

A lamp made of kneaded nee fiour 1s placed on a metal 
dish or plate It 18 then filled with oil or hquefied butter 
and hghted The women each take hold of the plate m 
turn and raue it to the level of the person’s head for whom 
the ceremony 1s being performed, describing a specified 
number of circles with it Instead of using a hghted lamp 
they sometimes content themselves with filhng a vessel 
with water coloured with saffron, vermilion, and other in 

ents The object of this ceremony 1 to counteract 

influence of the evil eye and any 11] effects which, 
according to Hindu belief, may arise from the jealous and 
spiteful looks of ill intentioned persons 

The arats is one of the commonest of their religious 


1 Widows ate not allowed to take part in any of the domestic cere- 
monses of the Hindus Their presence alone would be it to bri 
suafortune and if they dared to appear they would be rudely treat 
and sent away —Duzois 
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practices, and 1s observed in public and pmvate’ It 1s 
performed daily, and often several times a day, over persons 
of high rank, such aa rayahe, governors of provinces, generals, 
and other distingushed members of society ‘Whenever 
people in these positions have been obhged to show them- 
selves in public, or to speak to strangers, they nvanably 
call for the courtesans or dancing girls from tho temples to 
perform this ceremony over them, and so avert any un 
pleasant consequences that might amse from the baleful 
glances to which they have been exposed Kings and 
princes often have dancing girls m their employ who do 
nothing else but perform this ceremony ? 

The araits ws also performed for idols After the dancing 
girls have finshed all their other duties in the temple, they 
never fail to perform this ceremony twice daily over the 
images of the gods to whom their services are dedicated 
It 18 performed with even more solemmty when these idols 
have carried m procession through the streets, so as 
to turn amde mahgnant mfluences, to which the gods are 
ag susceptible as any ordinary mortal 

Aratts 1s also performed for the same purpose over 
elephants, horses, and other domestic ammals 

superstition about the evil eye 1s common enough 
in many European countries 1 have seen simple French 
peasants hast y draw ther children away from some 
stranger or ill pasegd person, for fear his glance might 
cast some spell over the ttle ones The same notion was 
prevalent at the tame of the ancient Romans, aa Virgil, 
amongst others, bears witness in the following verse — 

*Nescio quia tehoroe oculus rath: fascist agnos* 


The Romans too had their god Fascmus, and amulets of 
the same name were given to children to wear to preserve 
them from 4] of ths nature The statue of the god, 
placed on trum) car, erved returnmg con 
querors from the ty of envious Hindus call 
thi spell drisht: dosha, or the influence of the eye And 
they invented the aratt to avert and counteract it Their 


1 ‘The word aratfs iteelf means trouble, musfortune, pan —Ep 
* “Aratis is performed also when people take ohuldren from one village 
to another, on vinte to relations and Ep 
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credulity on this subject 1s boundless According to them 
1¢ 18 not only animate objects that come under the influence 
of the drishis dosha, vegetable substances are equally 
susceptible to it It w to avert tlus spell that they stick 
up a@ pole im all their gardens and fields that are under 
cultivation On the top of this pole they fix a large earthen 
vessel, well whitened on the outside with hme This 18 to 
attract the attention of malicious persons who may be 
passing, a8 it will be the first thing to catch ther eye and 
‘will thus prevent their spells from producing any disastrous 
effects on the crops which otherwise would certainly be 
affected by the evil influence 


AXSHATAS 

This 1s the name given to husked re coloured with 
@ muxture of saffron and vermilion ‘There are two lands 
of akshaias, one specially consecrated by manirame, the 
other simple coloured rice The first 1s used when per 
formmg puja and m other great ceremonies , the other 
kind 1s only a toilet regu, or 18 used as an offering of 
pohteness It 15 001 manners to offer some 
in. a metal cup to any one to whom a ceremomious invitation 
issent The latter in return takes a few grains and apples 
them to the forehead 


Tae PavitraM’ 


The object of the pavitram is to scare away giants, evil 
spirits, or devils, whose mission it 18 to bring disasters 
upon men and mar the ceremomes of the Brahmins The 
very sight of the pavitram makes them tremble and take 
to it 

7 ywerful amulet consista of three, five, or seven 
stalks of darbha grasa plated together in the form of a ring 
Before beginning any ceremony the presiding purohsia takes 
the pavsiram, and, after dipping it in sanctified water, 
places it on the ring finger of his right hand The seeds 
and oil of sesamum are very nearly as efficacious as the 


* The poriram se mado of stalks of darbhe gra Tt at worn aumply 
6s 8 mark of sanctification Three stalks are generally used for funeral 
Serene two for marnage ceremomes and other auspicious o°ca 
sions —ED 
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Pavetram , bas the grass they call cane 1s the most 
efficacious, for 1t possesses virtue of purifying e 
that 1t touches The Brahmins can do nothing 
without it It 1s “the basis of all those pious and men- 
torious acts which are known by the generic term of mok 
sharthas, or deeds which Jead to everlasting felicity, and 
which const of the asva medha {sacrifice of the , 
the vaya peya, the raja suya, the satira yoga, and other 
kands of yagnas which are particularly pleasing to Vishnu * 

No important action in hfe can take place without it 
That 318 to say, it ws necessary im the kamyarthas, which 
melude the garbha dana, the jata karma, the nama karma, 
the anna prasana, the chaula, the upanayana, the svmania, 
and marmsge | It 18 in frequent use in the various religious 
exercises of the Brahmins pertamig to their four states, 
namely, Brahmachar, Grahastha, Vana praatha, and Sann 
yas: (vide p 160 et seq) In fact this sacred grass, the 
purity of which 1s considered unequalled, appears mn every 
rehgious or o1vil ceremony 


PUNIAHA VACHANA 

The literal translation of ths word 1s ‘ the evocation of 
virtue,’ and it 1s the name given to the ceremony by which 
the sacred water is consecrated They proceed thus — 
Having punfied a place mn the houss m the ordinary manner, 
they sprinkle it with water Then the officiating Brahmin 
purohia seata himself with his face to the east, and they 
place before him a banana leaf with a measure of rice on it 
At one side 15 & copper vessel full of water, the outeide of 
which has been whitened with hme, the mouth of the 
vessel 18 covered with mango leaves, and it 18 placed on 
the rice Near the copper vessel they put a little heap of 
saffron, which representa the god Vigneshwara, to whom 


1 Vays = tnal of st @ kind of soma sacrifice Sattra- 
yoge ~another great soma Rojya-sxys = royal meugural sacri 
1 Kamyarthas = deeds which lead to worldly hapyinesa Garbha- 
dana = pregnancy “{eterharma = horacope, wr oP Fame-herea= 
‘batmng cere inna prasana = weaning or food giving ceremony 
Chawla = headsha cerem Upanayane = untiation of & iL, 
Simanta = ceremony of ng the hairy im ibe caso of wowen wx or 
eight months in pregnancy —! 
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they perform puja, and for nesveddya they offer jaggery 
(raw agar) and betel They then throw a little sandal 
wood powder and akshatas mto the copper vessel, while 
reciting appropriate manirams, with the untention of turn 
ing the water which it contams mto the sacred water of 
the Ganges Finally they offer a sacrifice to tho vessel, 
and for newweddya they offer bananas and betel The water 
thus sanctified purifies places and persons that have become 
unclean 
PANCHA GAVIA 

I have already explained’ of what chagusting materials 
the mxture known by this name 1s composed This 18 
the way in which it 18 consecrated The house 1s purified 
an the usual way They then bring five little new earthen 
‘veasels, into one of which they put milk, nto another curds, 
mto # third hgnstied butter, mto @ fourth cow dung, and 
into the fifth the ure of a cow These five little veasele 
are then laced sree on, the fallen me 

ase, and they perform puja m the fol manner — 
frost’ they make a profound obewance before the deity 
pancha-gana, and they meditate for some time on his 
Merits and ualities Some flowers are placed on 
the five vessels, and for asana they make the god an :magi 
nary present of a golden seat or throne They then offer 
to each vessel, as arghya, a little water, w 18 poured 
round them For , & little more water 1s poured 
out for them to wash their feet, and achamansa w offered 
immediately afterwards in the same way The enana jala 
1s water in which a httle garska grass has been steeped, 
which 18 presented to the pancha gaa, to enable him 
to perform his ablutions tops of the vessels are then 
covered with akshatas, while they are presented, m imagina 
tion of course, with jewels, rich garments, and sandal 
wood In conclusion they offer them flowers, incense, a 
lighted lamp, bananas, and betel as neweddya, and finally 
make snother profound obewance 

‘These prelimmaries ended, the offisating priest addresses 
the following prayer to the god pancha gama, or, what 1s 
the same thing, to the substances contamed in the five 

> Chapter IL 
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vessels ‘O god pancha gana, vouchsafe to pardon the 
sins of a wes Gtechpecbenaed world wae ofier sacrifice to 
you an you, gama You have come pro 
ceeding from the body of the cow, therefore I offer you 
my prayers and sacri oes, in order that I may obtain the 
Yemussion of my sins and the punfication of my body, 
which are accorded to those who drmk you Vouchsafe 
also to absolve ua, who have offered you puja, from all the 
ems that we have committed exther madvertently or 
dehberately Forgive us and save us!’ 

After this prayer they make another profound obesance 
and put the contents of the five vessels mto one Then 
taking this vessel mto his hands, the purohsta forms the 
ars smarana', drinks a little of this precious quid, pours 
8 httle into the hollow of the hands of all persons present, 
who also drmk 1t, and keeps the rest for use during the 
ceremony Bete! 18 then presented to the Brahmins who 
a ditie can eeual abe ipo nity ot 

lothing can equal the supposed punfying virtues 
ths mixture Brahmuns and other Hindus frequently 
drink 1t to remove both external and internal defile 
ments 

There 16 also another justral ‘ation called pancha 
amrita, which 1s composed of milk, curds, liquefied butter, 
honey, and sugar mixed together Thus 16 not filthy and 
disgusting like the one previously mentioned, but then it 18 
much less efficacious It however possesses a certain 
degree of ment under some circumstances 


Tue PoriwioaTion or Paces 

Before the performance of any ceremony the place where 
it 18 to take place must be previously purified This 10 
usually the duty of the women, and the principal ingredients 
Tequired are cow dung and darbha grass They dilute the 
cow dung with water and make a sort of plaster with it, 
which they spread over the floor with their hands, making 
and other patterns with lime or chalk as they go 

an “They then drew wide Lines of alternate red and white 
over ths and sprinkle the whole with darbha grass, after 
which the place 1s perfectly pure This 1s the way in which 

| Harvemorana means meditating on Hars, or Vishnu —Fp 
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Hindus purify their houses day by day from the defile 
ments caused by promiscuous goers and comers It 18 
the rule amongst the upper classes to have their houses 
rubbed over once a day with cow dung, but im any class 
1t would be considered an unpardonable and gross breach 
of good manners to omut this ceremony when they expected 
fnends to call or were gomg to receive company 

This custom appears odd at first sight, but it this 
inestimable benefit in its train, that it cleanses the houses 
where it 18 nm use from all the insects and vermin which 
would otherwise infest them 


PANDALS 
All the more amportant Hindu ceremonies, such as 
upanayana, marnages, &0, take place under canopies 
made of leaves and branches of treea which are erected 
with much pomp and care in the courtyard or in front of 


the prmeipal entrance door of the house The 8 
usually suj by twelve wooden posts’ or , and 
covered with foliage and branches of trees top or 


ceilmg 18 ornamented with paintings or costly stuffa, while 
the whole is hung with garlands of flowers, foliage, and 
many other decorations The pillars are Pemted in alter 
nate bands of red and white The pandals of rich people 
are often exquisitely decorated A propitious day, hour 
and star are always chosen on which to erect these canopies 
Then the relations and frends all assemble to set up the 
centre pillar, which 1 called the muhurta kal, and to which 
they offer puja to the accompaniment of music Under 
this canopy all the ceremonies connected with the féte take 
place, and the guests remaim underneath it till the end of 
the performance The houses of Hindus are not as a rule 
eufficiently spacious, or in any way well adapted for receiv 
ing large numbers of guests, so necessity has suggested this 
picturesque alternatave 

Besides these pandals, which are only used on grand 
occasions, upper class people generally have a permanent 

1 Am the Sudras it 15 those who belong to the Right-hand 
facta oN nee nore te boos bonis ee oe 
Tf Left-hand Sudra, who u only to eleven should take upon 
himself to put twelve, « inghttul freces would ensue —Dosors 
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one before thew principal entrance door to protect from the 
sun persona who may come to visit them, and who could 
not with propriety and due regard to custom be invited to 
come inside 


CHAPTER XIV 


Ceremomen to be observed after a Woman « Confinement —Coremomes 
performed over Infanta 


JaTA KARMA 


WHEN a Brahman begins to feel the pangs of child birth 
her husband should be near her, so that he may carefully 
note the date of the month, the day, the star of the day, 
the , the karana, the hour, and the moment when the 
child ws born And to prevent any of these details being 
forgotten he puts them down in writing 

house where a woman 3s confined, as well as all 
those who hve in it, are unclean for ten days Before this 
time 18 up they must have no mtercourse with any one 
On the eleventh day all the Jmen and clothes that have 
been used during this period are given to the washerman, 
and the house 1s purihed m the manner I have already 
desorbed Then they call in a Brahmin purohita The 
woman who has just been confined, holding the child in 
her arms, and with her husband her mde, seats herself 
on a sort of earthen platform, which is set up in the centre 
of the house and covered with a cloth The purohtta then 
approaches them, performs the sam kalpa, offera puja to 
the god Vigneshwara, and goes through the ceremony of 
the pumaha vachana, or consecration of the sacred water 
He pours s small quantity of this water into the hands of 
the father and mother of the child, who drmk a portion 
and pour the rest over their heads He also sprinkles this 
water over the house and all who are hvimg mn st, and throws 
what remains down the well The purohsta w then pre 
sented with some betel and a small gift, after which he 
departs This ceremony, which 1 called jata karma, re 
moves all unclesnness, but the woman who has been 
confined does not become perfectly pure before the end 
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of a month Until that time has elapsed she must hve 
apart and have no communiwation with any one’ 


Nama KsRMA 

On the twelfth day after the birth of the cluld they give 
itaname This 1s the nama karma ceremony The house 
having been duly purified, the father of the child invites 
hus relatives and fnends to be present at the ceremomes 
and at the feast which follows them The guests go all 
together to pectoem their ablutions On their return they 
first of all offer the sacrifice to fire called homam, n honour 
of the nme planets Then the father of the child, holding 
it in his armas, seats himself on the little raased platform of 
earth and performs the sam kalpa By hus side 1s & copper 
dish full of mee With the first finger of his nght hand, 
1m which he holds a gold rmg, he writes on this rice the day 
of the moon, the name of the day, that of the constellation 
under which the child was born, and finally the name that 
he wishes to give him He then calls the child three tames 
by this name m a loud voice 

This ceremony ended, he gives a present to the presid! 
purohva, distributes betel to all the Brahmins present, anc 
then all take their places at the feast which has been pre 
pared As soon as it 1s finshed the master of the house 
agai offers betel to ins guests, and also presenta, if he 18 
nich enough 

The mother of the child does not appear at thin cere 
mony for the reason mentioned at the end of the preceding 
section 


ANNA PRASANA 


As soon as the child is six months old he 1s weaned 
Then the anna prasana takes place The name of this 
ceremony expresses the idea of feeding the child on aalid 


1 ‘This custom closely resembles that which Jewwh women were 
pbliged to follow under simular circumstances (Leviticun xi) but the 
Hw a Jey no attention, a9 did the Inrachtes, to she difference in the 
nex child As regards the time during which the unclesnness of 
the mother lasta, 1t 1 yunt the same with the Hindus whether a hoy or 

1 is born —-Dupors ‘ 
nin wrong When a mother gives birth to a girl, lution laste 
for forty days, 1m the case of a boy, only thirty dayn E> 
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food for the first time For this oxasion they choos 
@ month, a week, a day, and a etar which all combine to 
give favourable augures A pandal 1s erected, which 
ornamented all round with foranams ', or wreaths of mango 
leaves, some of which are also h over the entrance 
door of the house, the msmde of which has been carefully 
punted by the women The father of the child sales 
forth, provided with a cup full of akshatas, to mvite hia 
relations and fnends to the feast All she guetta: havi 
1d themselves by bathing, assemble T the panda 
mother, holding the child m her arms, and accom 
panied by her husband, seats herself beside him on the 
httle platform of earth which has been set up m the centre 
The purohvia advances towards them, performs the eam 
kalpa, offers, firstly, homam im honour of the nine planets, 
then 4 sacrifice to fire, to which he presents clanfied butter 
and betel for neweddya When he has finshed, the women 
sing verses expressing ther good wishes for the future 
ha of the child, and perform araits* over him 
father offers puja to his household , and a 

portion of the dishes prepared for the general feast 1s vet 
apart as neweddys for them 

Then the married women form @ provession and sing, 
while they brmg mm a new dish of silver-plated c T, 
wluch 15 given by the maternal uncle of the child, and one 
of those cords made of cotton thread which all Hindus 
wear round their loms, and to which the little piece of calico 
18 fastened which covers their private parts They touch 
the child with these two articles, and then pour some 
paramanna, a mixture o of rice, sugar, and other 
ingredsenta, into the Recommencing their song, 
Shay Escoeed st the semie soleinn ocuer towervs.<be howe 
hold gods and before them the dish, which 1s then 
known as the god They make a profound obewance 
all together to this new deity , then adreaing and the 
rest of the desties, they implore them to e the child 
grow, to give him strength, , long life, and plenty of 

t ‘Thow toranams ace always und at tunes of reuiang ‘Thoy wre an 
outward vgn of rojoiing, and an announcement that a foavt 1s going on, 
inviting people to come —Duseis 

? Soo last chapter 
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this world’s goods Then taking up agam the diwh god, 
they carry it back, still amging, to the child They first 
of all fasten the little cord round its loms Two of the 
women then make xt open its mouth, while a third pours 
some of the mixture contained in the dish down its throat 
Instruments of mumc are playmg and the women are 
smgng during the whole of th ceremony It w term 
nated by the araiis, after which all the Brahmins present 
are offered akshatas consecrated by manirams Each one 
takes a pinch of the coloured rice, part of which he puts 
on the child’s head and the rest on his own 

Then they sit down to a feast, and the ceremony 18 ended 
by a distribution of betel and a few presents given by the 
master of the house to his guests 


Tux CHauca 
Three years after the birth of the child’ the tonsurc, or 
chaula w made for the first trme The Brahmins who are 
invited assemble under the pandal after having performed 
ther ablutions The cluld 1s brought in by hw father and 
mother, who seat hum between them on the httle earthen 
form The marned women then proceed to perform 
toilette They begin by anointing him from Poad to 
foot with oil, after which they wash him with warm water 
They then colour his forehead and s1 other parte of 
lus Lody with powdered sandalwood and akehalas, deck 
nm with ornaments, and finally put a long necklace of 
coral beads round his neck and two bracelets to match on 
hus wrists 
The purohsta then draws near the child thus adorned 
and performs the sam kalpa, and also offers homam to the 
mne planets He next traces on the floor m front of the 
child a square patch with red earth, which they cover with 
nice that the husk on The idol Vigneshwara 1s placed 
on one side, and to it they perform puja, offermg bnn- 
Jals *, raw sugar, and betel for nes: 
The child 13 made to sit near the square patch, and the 


* Only the male child —Ep 
3 Beringela in Portuguese» purplo vegetable vhaped something like 
a fig —Dvzow 
ws wrong Bromjals azo never offered to en sdol —Ep 
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barber, after offermg worship to Ins razor’, proceeds to 
shave the child’s head, leaving one lock at the top, which 
is never cut While the barber 1s performing his part of 
the ceremony, the women sing, musical instruments are 
played, and all the Brahmins present remain atai m 
perfect silence As soon as the barber has finished, they 
throw him the money due to him Thus he picks up, and 
before retiring he also carries off the nce that has been 
scattered over the square patch 

The child 1s immediately put mto a bath to punfy him 
from the defilmg touch of the barber Then his toilette 18 
begun anew The women perform the ceremony of aratit, 
and the purohsta for the second time performs the homam 
to the nine planets The entertainment generally ends 
with & feast and the distribution of presents to the Brah- 
mins The musicians are then paid, and receive besides 
their money & measure of rice each 

The ears of children of both sexes are pierced at about 
the same age This 1s an occasion for another feast, very 
closely resembling the preceding ones The goldsmuth per 
forms the operation with a very fine gold wire, and the 
size of the hole 1s gradually mcreased from time to time 
The hole 1s generally made larger 1 the ears of girls, so 
that they may wear larger ornaments In some provinces 
both men women have the holes aa large as a Spanish 
piaatre 

However odd these customs may appear to us, at any 
rate they have the advantage of bringing the Brahmins 
often together and obliging them to fulfil their mutual 
obbgations And they certainly help to form a class of 
men who in tone and manners are infinitely superior to 
other Hindus * 


1 Thu act of worship, which the barber always performs before 
shaving any one conmets in putting the razor to bis forehead —Dvsois 
The same practice s observed by all artisans —Ep 


PART II 
THE FOUR STATES OF BRAHMINICAL LIFE 


CHAPTER I 
The Brahmachars —Ceremony of tho Upanayana, or Investiture of the 
‘Tnple Cord 


Ip this Second Part I will bring to notice the most re 
markable peculiarities of the Brahmin caste, the one of all 
others which clings most tenaciously to long estabhshed 
customs Europeans have possessed up to the present 
time but very imperfect information on this subject, and 
what httle wnformation has been obtained has been taken 
as it were by stealth from the Brahmins, whose constant 
endeavour it 1s to veil ther customs in mystery I think 
that the details I am about to give will in consequence be 
found of considerable interest These customs, however, 
do not belong exclusively te the Brahmin caste , some of 
them are common to other castes as well 

The hfe of s Brahmm has to be considered under four 
mmportant aspects The first 1s that of the young Brahmin 
who has been mvested with the triple cord, and who 
from that tame called Brahmachar: The second is that 
of the Brahmm who has married, and who 1s thenceforward, 
but especially after he has become a father, called Gra- 
hastha The third 1s that of the Brahmin who, renounnng 
the world, retares into the jungles with his wife, and who 
1s then known as Vana prastha (or dweller in the yungle) 
The fourth, and last, 1s the state of Sannyass, or that of 
the Brahmin who decider to hve entirely m solitude, apart 
even Som: he te, & mode of life considered even more 
edifying tl ‘ana prastha 

It 2 well known that all Brahmins wear a thin cord ', 
hang from the left shoulder’ and falling on to the right 
hip = It. composed of threo strands of cotton, cach strand 

2 This cord 1s called yugnopardem m banskeit, pandeme im Telugu 
punul m Tanul, enevara in Canarcee —Dopois 
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formed by nine threads The cotton with which it 1s 
made must be gathered from the plant by the hand of a 
pure Brahmin, and carded and spun by persons of the same 
caste so as to avoid the possibility of its beng defiled by 
passing through unclean hands Aftr a Brahmm is 
married his cord must have nine and not three strands * 
Brahmins, and all the other castes which have the mght 
1o wear this cord, prize 1t more Inghly and are certainly 
more proud of a na are many Europeans who by noble 
rth or at deeds possess nght to wear the cordon 
of the kneghtly orders 
Children from the age of five to mune are invested with 
this cord = March, Apnl May and June are considered the 
most favourable months for the investiture As the cere 
mony entails a considerable outlay the poorer Brahmms 
go from house to house begging and collecting funds with 
which to defray the necessary expenses, and natives of 
all castes believe that m making such contributions they 
ate performing & pious act 
8 ceremony 18 called the upanayana, which means 
‘introduction to knowledge,’ for by it a Brahmm acquires 
the mght to study Several of the rites performed on this 
occasion are also performed at the marriage ceremony 80 
1 will only describe here those which are peculia: to the 
cord ceremony, and I will describe later on those common 
to both ‘Lhe following details are extracts from the mtual 
of the purohiias, which bears the title of Nitya Karma 
To begin with, the father of the candidate must provde 
himself with many pieces of cotton cloth and plenty of 
small gold and silver coins, to be given ss presents to the 
guests He must also have a large supply of rice, flour, 
fresh and dred vegetables, fruit, oi) of sesamum, clarified 


‘The number three adopted and so to say consecrated in this and 
am meny other mstances 1s evidently used in an allogoriial sense Iam 
father molmed to beheve that it refers to the three principal divinities 
of India—Brahms, Vishnu end Siva —Dosors 

‘The Abbé us incorrect as to the number of strands After marriage 
4 Brahmin swat wear six and may wear nme The triple cord is thus 
explamed by one suthonty ‘It symbolises the body speech, and 
rund It symbolizes the control of each and therefore when the 
knots ave tied in it it means that the man who wears the thread has 
gained control over body speech, end mmd —Ep 

Dobos @ 
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butter, and milk m various forms, &e, for the feast, 
sandalwood vermilion, saffron, and, above all things, 

lenty of betel leaf and areca nut Further, there must 
be in abundance earthen vessels of all kinds, shapes, and 
sizes, seeing that on cach of the four days that the feast 
lasts new ones will be required, those which have been 
once used on this occasion, as on that of a marnage, bemg 
always broken into little pieces When everything 18 
ready, the father goes to consult the purohva, or family 
priest, to ascertain what day will be most propitious 
The purohita having fixed a day, a pandal, or pavilon, 18 
erected The prelimmary ceremomes and punfications are 
gone through, and the invitations ussued mm the customary 
manner Meanwhile the women decorate the walla of 
the house, both nade and out, with alternate broad bands 
of red and white pamt When the guests have arrived 
and are all assembled under the pandal, the purohsta makes 
hes appearance, brmging with him a cord and an antelope’s 
al 

Having performed the sam kalpa, he offers puja, or 
adoration, to Vigneshwara, who 1s represented by a small 
conical heap of fresh cow dung, placed im the centre of the 
pandal He also makes to ham offerings of garska *, sandal 
wood, akshatas, or coloured rice, mcense, and a hghted 


Th 

god Vigneshwara, or Pillayar, or Ganesa’, &c, of 
whom we shall frequently have occasion to speak, 1s the 
god of obstacles, as his name (Vigna iswara) denotes He 
18 of & morose and irascible disposition, and always ready 
to annoy and thwart those who fail to pay him sefficient 
respect It 1s for thw reason that so much deference 18 
shown to hym, and that on grand feast days his good offices 
are the first to be mvoked, lus worshippers fearing leat he 
should take it into his head to disturb the feast and bring 
it to an untimely end 


1 ‘The antelope s skin 26 used as © mat on which the pnest sits The 
skins of both the antelope and the tager are considered extremely pure 
consequently one may sit on thom without fear of defilement —Dozoim 

* Ganka m Canarese, arugs in Tam, durva m Aanaknt—e kid of 
millet-grass, Pamowm —Ep 

+ Ganese literally means god of the inferior deities —Ep 
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The sacrifice 1o Vigneshwara ended, the master of the 
house presents betel nut to the Brahmms, and then they 
all proceed to make ther ablutions On their return, the 
neophyte 1s made to sit on a raised platform of earth in 
the centre of the pandal The married women chant 
sacred songs, while they proceed to adorn him as for the 
ceremony of the chaula, though on this occasion the gar 
ments are even richer and more costly , and finally they 
dehcately pencil his eyelids with antimony * 

His toilette finished, the father and mother of the can 
didate seat themselves by his side on the dais and the 
women perform the ceremony of the aratls Puja 1s offered 
to the household gods, and for nesveddya or votive offering, 
portions of all the dishes prepared for the feast are set 
amde The guests then seat themselves on the ground, m 
rows, the women placing themselves 20 as not to be seen 
by the men The women belo. to the household bnng 
1m the nce and the various dishes which have been prepare 
for the feast, helpmg everything with thei fingers, the use 
of spoons being unknown amongst them ch guest 
receives his portion on & banana leaf, or on other leaves 
sewn together, which are never used more than once 
When the meal 1s over, betel and areca nut are distributed, 
and the guests then separate 

The following day 1s called the muhurta, or great day , 
it 18 that on which the actual investiture takes place 
The guests are invited to reassemble as on the preceding 


day 

The would be recipient 1s seated on the dais, between 
hus father and mother, all three having their faces turned 
towards the east His loins are girt with a * pure ’ cotton 
cloth, that 18 to say, either & new one, or at least one that 
has been newly washed* The marmed women perform 
jus toilette, smging all the while 

1 ‘Thw 16 8 kind of omtment formerly used by other nations It 18 
still a common practice emongst the people of India to ornament the 
ee fied children with oa Coerteeeey ad Desatses, faa plaanng 
a enhances the brilliancy ; r 
addition to s bindaome face —Dusows ae . 

1 Tt 1s not only on this cocasion that a ‘ pure’ cloth 12 ol tory 
Fach tune that a Brahmn bathes he washes his clothing, to it 

B 
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The purohsia then approaches, holdmg in hws hands an 
earthen chafing dish full of hot embers He performs tho 
eam kalpa, and then formally consecrates the pan of hot 
coals, which by virtue of his maniram becomes a god To 
this he offers the sacrifice called homam, throwing on the 
fire some pieces of the aswatta, or sacred fig tree, some 
cooked rice, and some melted butter After ths nine 
specially selected Brahmuns offer the same sacrifice of the 
homam m honour of the nine planets Then each having 
chosen a marred woman, they all go off together, still 
singing, to convey the sacred fire to some place apart, 
where it must be carefully attended to and kept burmng 
until the last day of the festival It would be considered 
a very bad omen if, from mattention or any other caure, 
this fire were to be extmguished sooner 

The mauguration of the sshia devata (or tutelary deity) 
immediately follows The marned women provide them 
selves with a large yr vessel, which must be new and 
whitewashed outside They take it, preceded by instru 
ments of muaic, to be filled from a wellor river On return 
ing to the house they place some mango leaves over the 
mouth of the vessel, and on the top of the leaves a cocoanut, 
coloured yellow with powdered saffron The vessel 1s then 
wrapped in a woman's cloth which has been dyed the 
same colour, and is placed on the ground, on the top of 
a small heap of nce Round ats neck are then hung two 
palm leaves, rolled up and coloured red, and also a necklace 
of small black seeds and s few other female ornaments 
The purohksta then mvokes the tute! deity and mvites 
him to settlo on the vessel, which becomes from that 
moment a female divinity, to whom the women promptly 
make an offer of flowers, incense, akshatas, a lighted 
lamp, and some leaf The mother of the young man 
then places the vessel,1e the new goddess, on her head, 
and accom: 1d by the other women, all anging 1n chorus, 
and by muasicians, makes a solemn progress 
round the village, under a kid of canopy On returnmg 
to the honse she replaces the vessel, and, with the assist 
ance of some of the other women, drapes round the two 
central of the pandal two perfectly new cloths of 
the kind worn by women The same processron then starts 
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again to fetch some mould from ant heaps rawed by kar 
rayon’ With this they fill five small pots These agam 
are sown with nine kinds of seed, which are well id 
with milk and water, to make them sprout quickly The 
purohvia approaches the five pots, and by virtue of his 
mantrams, or incantations, turns them also into divinities 
The women then perform the customary acts of puja before 
them, and after prostratmg themselves place them close to 
the tutelary deity Then comes the mvocation of gods, 
planets, and ancestors I shall give full particulars of this 
ceremony when desonbing a marnage 

During the mvocation to the gods a piece of saffron 
coloured thread 1s attached to the nght wrist of the neo 
phyte A barber then cuts the nails of his fingers and toes 
and shaves his head, to the sound of mnstrumental music 
and the songs of the women 

The young Brahmin next proceeds to bathe, m order to 
purify himself after having been defiled by the barber's 
touch After jus ablutions the women agam dress him in 
pure new cloths 

He 18 then punfied by the purohita’s incantations from 
all the sins committed through youthful ignorance since 
tho day of his birth The purohita also makes him a girdle 
of plaited darbha, or sacred grass (Poa cynosurordes), and 
winds it three trmes round his body, reciting manirams all 
the time At this uncture some small coms are distributed. 
to all the Brahmins present A muduga‘ stick, three 
cubits long, 1s then produced, and also ten pieces of rag 
such aa are used by men in the East to cover their private 
parts’ These are dyed yellow in saffron water, and are 
hung in @ row on the muduga stick, which the candidate 
puts over hws shoulders The purohwa then recites the 
“neck maniram’ and invests the youth with the triple 
cord, which constitutes ham a Brahmm Dunng ths 
solemn performance the women sing, the musicians play, 
bells are rung, and to add to the uproar all present make 


D * ‘Theso are the white ants eo common in Indis, and so destructive — 
UBT 

2 Butea frondosa In bansknit palasa —h 

* Many natives only wear this dimmutive corermg It 16 as emal! 
88 14 compatible with any regard to modesty —Dupois 
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as much noise as they can by stmkmg gongs or anything 
else they can lay their hands on 

After his mvestiture the newly mtiated member takes 
part in what 1s known as the young men’s feast’, which 18 
prepared for him and for other young Brahmins who have 
Tecently been invested with the cord 

At the termination of the repast the young man agam 
seats himself on the raised platform of earth, facmg the 
east His father seats himself by his mde, but with his 
face turned towards the west A cloth w then thrown 
over them, hiding them from the oyes of the assembly 
Again the women begin to sing, and the musicians to play 
Meanwhile the father 1s whispering in his son’s ear the 
secrets and mantrame which 1n his new position as a duly 
muitiated Brahmin it 1s fittmg for bm to know It 
said that the following remarkable words form part of the 
discourse — 

“Remember, O my son, that there 1s only one God, 
who 18 the Creator, Lord, and Source of all thi » whom 
every Brahmin should worship m secret But know also 
that this 1s a great mystery must never be revealed 
to the vulgar and sgnorant people Should you ever reveal 
it, surely great fortune will fall upon you ’ 

‘These instructions, however, bemg given in Sanskrit, are 
not likely to be understood by the youth im whose ears 
they are uttered 

Brahmins present then plate akshaias, consecrated 
by mantrams, on the head of their new colleague, and the 
women perform the ceremony of aratts Betel 1s afterwards 
served out to the its, who, after bathing, return for the 
feast, which should on this day be on a particularly splendid 
“nh aaa on hen the Iai being lighted, 

same evening, Just when t] mps are being lighted, 
parents and frends agam assemble under the pod ae 
the newly imtiated member seats himself on the earthen 
dais once more The marned women then go and fetch 
the pan contamung the sacred fire, which m solemnly placed 
beside him, much singing gomg on the while The purohita 
performs the eam kalpo and recites mantrams over this fire, 

1 In banekrit kumura bhojanam Only Brahmucharss partake of this 
feast, cach being preseated also with a new cloth —Ep 
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while 21 and musicians start afresh with renewed 

yur young Brahmin, standing over the coals, 
offers for the first time m hus life the sacrifice called homam, 
which, by his investiture with the cord, he has now acquired 
the nght to do After ths sacnfice, and another, which 
the youth performs specially to the fire, the women make 
& procession and carry back the pan of coals to its place, 
returning to perform arati: to the young Brahmm The 
day terminates with a further distribution of betel to the 
Brahmins, after which they all separate 

On the third day there » the same assembly again and 
for the most part a repetition of the ceremomies of the 
preceding day, particularly that of the homam, while the 
day’s po tore are terminated as before by a feast, 

The ceremoma! of the fourth and last day ha» a few 
additional peculiarities After a repetition of the usual 
prehmunanies, the women of the party form a procession 
and, singing all the time, go and fetch the sacred fire, 
which they set down close to the newly mitiated member, 
who, stant ing up, places a few stalks of darbha grass round 
the pan of hot embers He then performs homam by 
throwing on to the bramer some twigs of the sacred fig 
tree, some cooked rice, some liquefied butter, and some 
coaise sugar 

Thence they go to the tutelary deity, and having offered. 
Pua to him, they invite him to depart as he came At the 
same time @ little of the sacramental water from the deified 
veuse] 18 poured into the hand of each person present, who 
forthwith drinks xt, the remaimder bemg thrown away 
The deity 18 also des; of his yellow cloth and of the 
saffron thread with which he was decorated After a few 
prayers have been addressed to these different objects, the 
divine easence 1s supposed to escape from them 

The saffron coloured thread which was fastened round 
the wrist of the new member 1s now taken off and put to 
soak m some milk 

One large now earthen vessel and five smaller ones, all 
with lids, are then brought, smeared on the outside with 
hme Tho five smaller vevscls are filed with water to 
begin with, and are then all emptied mtv the larger one 
The hd of the larger vessel 1» put on, and it 1 then placed 
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against the central pillar of the pandal, to which 15 sus 
pended a wreath of flowers falling exactly over the mouth 
of the vessel An offermg 1s made to 1t of sandalwood, 
coloured rice, and flowers, and for nesveddya, or votive 
offering, cakes and cooked mee All those present are then 
spoiled with the ceremomal water contained in the vessel 
n they go on to the five little vessels before mentioned, 

which sre d with earth Puja 1s offered to them, and 
they are then placed m a row, receiving severally the name 
of one of the followmg five divinities Brahma, Vishnu, 
Varuna, Rudra, and ‘Bevendra They are then carried 
separately, and placed at the foot of five of the pillars 
supporting the pandal They are mvoked in the names 
which have just been given them, puja 1s offered to them, 
and the divinities are finally invited to return whence they 
came Puja 18 offered to the five little pote, and the 
colestial begs they have been representing are also mvited 
to retire Then comes tho turn of all the gods m general, 
the Planets, and the ancestors whose presence was invoked 
at the begmning of tho feast Litames are recited in their 
honour, and they too aro pohtely mvited to depart Then 
the praises of the mantapam deity that 1 to say, of the 
pandal itself, are sung, and he also xs dismissed Then 
the women, singing all the time, perform the araif to the 
new member, and every one bemg seated for the feast, 
the new Brahmm takes hws place amongst the elders of 
the caste After the meal 18 over he 1s presented to each 
of the principal guests in succession, and does eashtanga, 
or prostration, to them , they, on their part, rongratulate 
him on his promotion, and wish him every fortune 
In conclusion, the master of the house distributes mone’ 
amongst his guests, also pieces of cloth, the value of whic 
1s m proportion to the wealth of the giver A cow 18 
occasionally added to the other gifts 

Brahmins everywhere are unsurpassed in the art of 
flattery , and on these occasions they laud to the very 
skies those who have been prodigal m ther gifts Ther 
liberality 1s exalted in all directions, and the most exa; 
ated eulogies aro lavished on them The recipients of all 
this ndiulous flattery are generally sufficiently idiotic to 
be gratified by it, and consider that st amply repays them 
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for the enormous outlay which ther cluldwh vanity has 
caused them to incur 

Before separating, all the guests, both men and women, 
accompany the new Brahmin, who w seated m an open 
palanquin, nchly ornamented, on a solemn procewsion 
through the streets On thenr return, the women, 1n songs, 
tell im of all the prayers that they have offered for his 
future happiness, and they wind up the feast by the cere 
mony of arais As for the new Brahmin, he must be 
careful to perform the homam evening and morning, for 
the next thirty days 

Such are the formshties which accompany the most 
important and solemn event m a Brahmim’s life As we 
have remarked already, 1t 18 not by birth alone that a 
Brahmin 18 superior to other men It 38 this regenerating 
ceremony which gives him a new existence and makes him 
worthy to be elevated in his capacity a4 a deya, or twice 
born (618 genstws), to the sublime status of his ancestors 

All this jong ceremonial besides many other foolish 
trifles which I have not thought worth mentioning, 
strictly obligatory Wore a single detail omitted, the 
whole community would raise a chorus of protest It 
would be labour Jost to endeavour to discover the origin 
of these ceremonies Some few traces of it might be 
covered in the old pagan times, but assuredly no other 
nation in the world has preserved so completely the mmutest 
details of its ancient superstitzons 

Some other Hindus share with the Brahmins the honour 
of wearing the tmple cord They are the Jains, the Ksha- 
tnyas or Rajahs the Vaisyas, and even the Panchalas 
Rayshs receive the cord from the hands of a Brahmn 
purohva , but the only ceremony necessary on this occasion 
1s the sacrifice called m The new member then gives 
& great feast to the Brahmins to celebrate the event, but 
he 1s not allowed to be present himself, and further, he 
also distributes gifts amongst them Before they depart 
he 18 admitted to ther presence and performs the sash 
tanga, porhapa im tokon of gratitude for the honour they 
have done him or else mercly to abase himself before 
these ‘ guds of the earth ” 

If the Hindu books are io be beheved, the Biahmins 

as 
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used formerly to exercwe such supreme power over the 
kings and rulers of the country that they were looked 
upon by the latter as beings of a different order, and superior 
to other mortals , princes accountimg st an honour to receive 
some mark of distinction from them And the Brahmuns, 
on their part, either to enhance their own dignity, or per 
hops from gratitude for the favours they rooeiy from oe 

ahs, granted them the vilege » hike 
themecives, the tmple oe Speen er ies 

As for the Vaisyas, they do not receive it till the day of 
their marnage, when the officiating Brahmm presente 1t 
to them The Panchalas are also decorated under similar 
circumstances, but it 18 conferred on them by the guru, or 
priest, of theur own caste 

After 4 Brahmin has been invested he 1 expected to 
keep the anniversary every year at the time of the full 
moon in the month of Sravana, or August Ths anniver 
sary 18 always colebrated by a feast, for which there are 
many presoribed ceremomes , but I will spare the reader 
any further wearisome details Suffice it to say that the 
Brahmin has to ch: hus cord, the umal] m front of 
ius private parts, and the cloth with which his loins are 
urt, all of which 1s done with much solemnity The per 
lormance of this penodical duty obtams for him the remis 
sion of all the sims committed during the year, and it w 
therefore called ihe Feast of the Annual Atonement 

The Kshatmyas and the Vaisyas also keep this annual 
feast lke the Brahmins 


CHAPTER IT 


Conduct of the Brahmachar: —Rules to be followod —Rights acquired 
by oar with the Cord —The Six Privileges of Brahmina — 
e Vedas 


‘Tux state of Brahmachars continues from the ceremon: 
of the upanayena until marriage This period of his ie 
18 looked upon as @ time of study, of trial, of subordination, 
and of muitiation into the rules and regulations of caste 
To learn to read and wnte, to commit the Vedas and 
mantrams to memory, to study m those branches of 
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knowledge for which he shows any aptitude, that 28, if 
lus parents are sufficiently wealthy to be able to give him 
masters , above all things, to learn anthmetic in its ele 
mentary forms, and to study the vamous idioms of the 
ge these are the occupations that fill up lus days 
The Brahmins have their se te schools, to which children 
of other castes, particularly Sudras, are never admitted 
The nature of their studies, the disciple and mode of 
teaching, the very principles of education, are all totally 
different m the one and im the other The Brahmachar: 
must never chew betel, he must never put flowers m his 
turban or in his hair, or ornament his forehead with tho 
paste of sandalwood ', and he must never look in a looking 
glass very day mornmg and evening, he must perform 
the homam or sacrifice of fire He must take the greatest 
to conform to the rules and customs of his caste , 
fo must show the most absolute and prompt obedience to 
his parents and lus teachers , he must be modest deferen 
tral and respectful to his superiors, and affable to lus 
oquals His family and Is masters take particula: care 
to mstruct him in the art of lying and diss:mulation, cunae 
and deceit *, qualities which are fully developed in 
Brahmms, and form the prmerpal traits in their character 
There are, besides, hundreds of nunute details most essen 
tial in a Brahmun’s education, comprising rules of good 
manners and decorous conduct, the art of speaking and 
conversing m well chosen language, the appropriate de 
Meanour to assume on different occasions, how to hold 
oneself and how to use one's eyes, the different degrecs of 
hauteur or humlty which should be shown under various 
arcumstances and at different tumes and places according 
to the people who are present 
Nevertheless, m spite of the stress which 18 laid upon 
these petty precepts governmg the conduct of young 
Brahmins, there are few who conform to them 1m all essen. 
tials Even of the rules of conduct many are merely 


* "Thus we mcorrect ‘The use of thus paste on the forehead a obhgstory, 
though the amoarng of on the body w forbidden untal after marriage 
—ED 


2 There 1s no truth m such an asgertion hese evil quahties are never 
deliberately inculeated —ED 
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matters of form Nothmg w more common than to see 
their foreheads ornamented ‘with sandalwood paste and ther 
mouths full of betel * 

If, from want of means or other causes, a young Brahmin 
1 still unmarried at the age of exghteen or twenty, he ceases 
to be a Brahmachars, but at same time he does not 
become a Grahastha For all that, be his age and con- 
dition what they may, from the time that he receives the 
cord, he obtains the nght to the six privileges which are 
mbherent im this status These privileges are (1) to read 
the Vedas, (2) to have them read to him, (3) to perform 
tho sacrifice of the yagnam, ( to cause the yagnam to 
be performed, (5) to give, and also (6) to receive, pre 
sents and alms Three of these privileges, (2), (4) and (5), 
are also shared by the Kshatriyas or Rayahs As to the 
despised Sudras, they possess only one of them, namely, 
that which allows them to give alms or presents to those 
Brahmins who will condescend to accept them from ther 
i athe Beh alone belongs the sght of reading thi 

‘o the Brahmins alone the sight of re the 

Vedas, and they are so jealous of this, or rather 1t.18 so much 
to their interest to prevent other castes obtaming any 
maight into ther contents, that the Brahmms have m 
culcated the absurd theory, which 1s implicitly believed, 
that should anybody of any other caste be so highly im 
prudent as even to read the title page, lus head would 
immediately spht m two _ The very few Brahmins who are 
able to read these sacred books m the onginst only do so 
in secret and in a whisper Expulsion from caste, without 
the smallest hope of re entermg it, would be the test 
panuhment for Brahmin who exposed these books to 

e eyes of the profane 

These four marvellous books are held to be the work of 
Brahma homself, who wrote them with his own hand on 
pages of god Brahma, it 1s said, explained their meaning 
to four ous Munss, or pemtents, to whom the books 
were entrusted, and to whom was confided the task of 
explammg them to the Brahmms Sumantu, the first of 
these celebrated personages, was given the Yajur Veda, 

) The chewing of betel by Brakmachorte 1s, nevertheless, an uncommon 
oceurrence —Ep 
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Pailads, the Rig Veda, Jammm, the Sama Veda, and 

rasa, the Atharva Veda* 

ut let it not be im: for one moment that these 
books contam matter of much mterest Them antaquit; 
alone, real or pretended, 1s their sole recommendation x 
lengthy exposition of Hindu polytheism aa it existed omgimn- 
ally, the most contemptible nidiculous stones concerr- 
ing the fanciful penances to which ther hermits subjected 
themselves, the metamorphosis of Vishnu, the disgusting 
langam, & , such are, according to the evidence which 
I have acquired, more or less an epitome of the contents 
of these books, of which the Brahmins make such a great 


mystery * 
he fourth of these books, the Atharva Veda, 1s the 

most baneful work of all m the hands of a people already 
given over to the grossest superstition It 1s a sort of 
conju: book, profe: to teach the magic art of 
injurmg by means of and enchantments Bloody 
sacrifices are alao ordamed in it 

It 18 from these books that the Brahmins have unearthed 
the greater number of those mantrams which bring them 
am 80 much money, and cause them to be held in auch 
high esteem Tins, in fact, 1s what renders the Vedas so 
precious to the Brahmins 

Such Brahmins as devote themselves to the higher 
branches of knowledge learn the Vedas by heart, and 
though the greater number do not understand the real 
meaning of what they have learnt, still they are looked 
upon in some sort as doctors of theo! , and are given 
the name of Vewdskas It 1s true, nevertheless, that thore 
who devote themselves to the study of these books cannot. 
hope to extract any instruction from them, for they are 

1 Mahidhars, on the V. Sanka (Weber sed p 1) noyain 
regard to the division of the Vedas  Veda-vyass, having to 
men of dull understanding in kindness to them divided into four perta 
the Veda which had been ongunally handed down by tradition from 
Brahma and taught the four Vedas called Rig Yayush Saman and 
Atharvan, in order to Pala Vaewempayans Jammm and Sumentu 
and they again to ther disciples In this way, by tradition, the Veda 
of a thoussnd Sakhas waa produced '—Ep 

® The Vedas and other sacred Hindu writings are now, of course 
srulsble to an saeat The Abbes sweepmg assertion would not 
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wnitten m ancient Sanskrit, which has become almost 
wholly unwntelligible , and such numberless mstakes havo 
been introduced by copy:ste, either through carelessness 
or pnorance, that the most learned find themselves quite 
unable to interpret the omgmal text Out of twenty 
thousand Brahmms I do not bebeve that one could be 
found who even partially understood the real Vedas 

The orginal text must not as 33 often done be con 
founded with the more modern introductions and com 
mentanes written by the pemtent Vyasa These wer 
mn ted with the view of rendering the text more 
intelligible They are known under the general name of 
Upamshads, and are three in number—the Upa Veda the 
Karma Veda, and the Sakha Veda It 18 not much more 
shen these cornmenttaries ae we most dearned of modern 

mins are capable of e: er meal 18 

unintelligible poise to those who have a considerable 
acquaintance with Sanskrit, the language in winch they aro 
written Many learn to read and recite them mechanically, 
without understanding a word of them 

In the oprakanas, or Brahmm villages, and othe: places 
where Brahmins congregate in large numbers, you may 
perhaps come across some who are Sanskrit scholars, but 
even tay would be unable to produce a goodunterpretation 
of the Vedas Some Brahmins give gratuitous instruction 
in those parts of the Vedas which, thanks to the com 
mentares, have been made intelhgible, while other Brah 
mins, too poor to forgo remuneration, hold classes i which 
the same mstruction is given to paying pupils 

Rich Brahmins make a point of encouraging the study of 
the Vedas by Cflenng prizes and other rewards, this being 
in the eyes of their fellows a work of the greatest merit 

The Brahmins have done the Rajahs the honour of 
allowing them also to encourage the study of the Vedas 
by founding schools for that and paying the pro 
feasors And I am con that nowadays they would 
not refuse a similar honour even to a common Sudra 
But be that as it may, there 1s not much eagerness displayed 
amonget the Brahms for thw tedious kind of study 
Poverty preventa some from taking it up, while mdifference 
and ‘lees prevent others 
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In the yagnam, a name which comprises the third and 
fourth Brahmimica! privileges, the sacrifice called homam 
1s apparently moluded, for the homam of the Rayahs 1s 
totally different Every Brahmm must perform the 
homam at least once a day It 18 a sacrifice offered to 
fire under various circumstances * 

‘This sacrifice 1s made by lighting a brazier winch 19 
then consecrated by manirams Into ths are thrown 
small pieces of wood, gathered from one of the seven 
sacred trees, and afterwards a little melted butter and 
cooked nce , these offermgs being accompamed by suitable 
mamrams The homam 1s almost mvanably followed by 
another sacrifice which 1s specially offered to fire, but only 
the ordimary puja 1s performed I think by the word 
yagnam may be understood all sacrifices which are accom 
pamed by mantrams 

The fifth privilege of the Brahmins, namely, the giving 
of alms and presents, 1s much less to their taste than tho 
sixth, in which the operation 1s reversed It must, how 
ever, be admitted that mch Brahmins display a lavish 
hospitahty, besides bemg chantable in other ways But 
this 1s only to members of thew own caste , the rest of the 
human race 1s, if not detested at least absolutely of no 
account so far as they are concerned 

Amongst the gifta which Brahms are willing to receive 
there are some which are more specially acceptable They 
are called the pancha danas or the five gifts, and they 
are gold, land, clothes, gram, and cows The last men 
tioned gift causes them particular pleasure, seemg that 
muk in various forms 1 their primeipal food Brahmins 
also possess large landed properties originally given them 

generous princes and on which they pay no taxes 
ese der from father to son, and always retam their 
immunity from taxation Asa rule Brahmas do not cults 
vate ther lands themselves, but lease them out to the 
Sudras taking half the crops as rent 
The Brahmins generally hve on ther lands, which are 


1 The ascrifice made to fire, or by means of fire 1 a form of idolatry 
by no means pecubar to the Hindus It is well known to what great 
lengths Persians Chaldeans and other ancient races carried super 
stition with respect to 1t —Dusors 
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ealled agrakaras Numbers of these estates are to be 
found m the vanous provinces of the Pennsula 

Then again in their character as high priests, the Brah 
Touns gather in the iter part of the revenue of the lands 
belonging to the different temples and furthermore receive 
all the offerings brought by devotees to the various idole 

A Brahmi sees nothmg humatmg mn asking for or 
Fecerving alms According to lus ideas it 18 a might, of 
which he may make free use Hus attitude when begging 
1s also very unhke that of the poor wretch amongst our 
selves, who fawns and grovels for the smallest trifle The 
Brahmi asks for alms as for something that 15 hs due, 
and not as sf imploring a favour or benefit At the same 
time he displays none of the poportuney ct impertinence 
to which people are subjected by the omedan jakirs, 
or by the Sudra beggars who to the sects of Siva 
or Vishnu The beggmg Brahmin boldly enters a house 
and states what he wants Should he receive anything, he 
takes xt without saymg a word goes away without any 
acknowledgement and without showing the smallest sign 
of gratitude Should he meet with a refusal, however he 
retires without any complamt or grumbling? 

But woe betade any one who ventures to make the 
Brahmins promises which he subsequently fails to perform ! 
That would be a fearful sin, which could not fail to draw 
down the divine wrath upon the guilty person A Hindu 
author gives the following example as a proof ‘Hata! 
Hata '*’ cred a monkey one day, seeing 8 fox devouring 
arotten carcase ‘In a former state of existence you must 


1 Mann says Let every map, scoording to hw ability give wealth 
to Brahmins, detached from the world Jearned in Scripture such 
a giver shall atten heaven after this life’ (x1 6) Very early in the 
statutes, & universal law is proclaimed, the spant of which pervades the 
whole code This law calmly Jays down that whatever oxats in the 
‘univerne 18 all in effect, though not in form, the wealth of the Brahmina 


since the Brahsun is entitled to rt all by his primogemture and eminence 
of buth ‘The Brahmin eats but hw own wears but his own 
apparel end bestows but his own alms through the benevolence of 
the Brahann indeed other mortals enjoy Ife (1 100-101) Thi 1» 
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have committed i nome erect Pasian to be, condemned, 
m your present hfe to eat su sting food’ ‘ Alas’ 
rophed the fox with a groan, ‘it only what I deserve 
Once upon a time I was a man, and I then promised a 
Brahmm 2 present, and failed to keep my word , that 1s 
why I was born again in my present condition, which you 
ind 80 revolting ’ 

Brahmins declare that he who fails to keep faith with 
them, or who myures them in any way, will be condemned 
after death to be born again as a devil Such a person 
could hve neither on the earth nor yet in the air, but would 
be reduced to dwelhng m a thick forest, for ever hidden 
amongst the foliage of a leafy tree Day and mght he 
would groan and bewail his unhappy fate His only food 
would fe the filthy juice of the palm tree, mixed with the 
ssliva of dogs, and he would have to use a human skull 
as a oup 

Brahmms, as a rule, are exempt from all taxes on houses 
and other personal property many districts they pay 
no customs duty ' are again not lable to be 
impressed nto compulsory service, or called upon for those 
requisitions which fall so heavily on the other inhabitante 
who are obliged to labour at pubhe works, such aa the 
making and mending of the gh roads the repairing of 
temples, tanks canals, &c, and who also have to carry 
provisions for the troops when on the march, or for magis 
trates and other pubhe servants more often than not 
without any payment for their labour or even sufficrent 
food, and with no compensation for the losses which these 
Tequisitions cause them Such general servants of the 
public as carpenters, blacksmiths, barbers, and washer 
men are often obliged, at least m many districts, to work 
gratuitously for the Brahmuns * 

In countries governed by native princes Brahmins are 
rarely condemned to any serious corporal pumshment, 
and however heinous their crmes may be, they are never 
hable to the penalty of death The murder of a Brahmin, 


* "Thos, of course 16 no longer the case under Brith rule —Ep 

* ‘Thuy however 19 not due to any actual pressure, but to the fact that 
these public servants enjoy granta of land (mamams), and they work 
gratutounly for the whole village —Ep 
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no matter for what reason, would be considered absolutely 
ungerdonablo, for it 18 the greatest of all known crimea 
and would not fail to bring some ternble calamty to the 
whole country in which it had been committed 

However, in those countries which are under European 
or Mahomedan rule where the sacred character of the 
Brahmin 1s held in much less reverence, they are hable hke 
any other native to punishments proportioned to their mis 
demeanours Sometimes the Mahomedans beat them to 
death, unless they pay considerable sums to buy them 
selves off, a process which suits their persecutors, who are 
much better pleased to have their money than their blood 
But sometimes ether from avarice, or because they are 
afraid that if they once let the oppressors fleece them m 
this manner they will never be md of such persecutions 
until they are despoiled of al] that they possess, they prefer 
to suffer all kands of torture even death itself rather than 
part with their money When Brahmins find themselves 
in this sorry plight there are no hes, no false statements 
oaths, and protestations that they will not employ in the 
hope of extricating themselves Such conduct can excite 
no surprise when one remembers that they do not hesitate 
to teach pubhely that hes and perjury if used to gan 
personal advantage, are virtuous and meritorious his 
convenient doctrine has spread marvellously for there 18 
not a native of India who would scruple to make use of 
both, to serve his own ends? 


CHAPTER III 


External Defilements —The care that s Brahmin should take to avoid 
them —His Conduct in this respect —Meane of Purification 


Axi that pertains to external and internal defilement, 
bodily and spiritual, 1s the very beginning and foundation 
of e Hindu’s education, both ous and civil They 
have invented numberless mmute and ndiculous precautions 
to prevent the possilility of coming 2n contact with any- 
thing which, according to their views, would defile their 

1 No respectable Brahmins included) are known to preach 
such coainnesnowslayy Ava ‘he Abbee ssvertons are altogetter too 
sweeping —ED 


. 
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, their clothes, them furniture, their temples, &¢ , &e 
it 18 principally this meradicable prejudice which haa raised. 
such an insurmountable barner between them and the rest 
of mankind Obliged by their religious tenets to hold 
themselves aloof from every one who does not share ther 
behefs they can never, under any circumstances, be on 
such fmendly or confidential terms with any stranger as 
would arse from feelings of mutual esteem and respect 
Tt 1s undoubtedly from the Brahmins that the other Hindus 
have picked up this absurd prejudice for it 1s m strongest, 
force amongst them (the Brahmins) Tho predommating 
idea in their general conduct, and in their every action in 
hfe, 13 what they call cleanness, and it 1s the enormous 
amount of care that they take to keep themselves ‘ clean,’ 
to prevent any sort or kind of defilement, and to punty 
themselves from any uncleanness that they may have 
contracted, which gives them their ascendency over other 
castes It 18 one of the special duties of the Brahmachars 
to be well versed, at an early age, in the customs and 
practices regulating this important branch of Hindu law 

In all countries the sght of a human corpse produces 
athrillofhorror very one has a strong aversion amount 
img almost to repugnance to touching a dead body But 
Hindus consider that the mere fact of assisting at a funeral 
as sufficient to defile them When the ceremony 18 over, 
they immediately hasten to plunge themselves into water, 
and no one would dare to return home without having thus 
purified himself Even the news of the death of a relative, 
though 1t may have happened a hundred miles away, 
produces the same effect, and every member of the famil 
who recerves the news must punfy himself ‘Friends 
and simple acquaimtances, however, are not contammated 
thereby 

The moment a Hindu has breathed hus last the necessary 
preparations for Ins funeral begin, for as long as the bedy 
Temas mm the house, neither the mmates, nor even their 
neighbours, can eat or drink or attend to their usual occupa 
tions I have seen the service in a temple, where a lerge 
congregataon had assembled, entirely suspended until the 
body of a man who had died not far off had been removed 
Neither meense nor any other perfume would purify a house 
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where a death had taken place A Brebrue paris must 
come to remove the impurity with which all the inmates 
are contammated To this end ho offers sacnfices, recites 
manirams suitable to the occasion, and at frequent mntervals 
makes copious hbations of holy water! 

The monthly penod, and the after effects of child birth, 
as I have remarked before, render women for the tame 
beng unclean * 

The mother of the newly born child hves entirely apart 
for a whole month or more, during which time she may 
touch neither the vessels nor the furniture of the house, 
nor any clothes and atill less any person whatsoever The 
time of her seclusion being over she 1s immersed in o bath, 
or else a great quantity of water 1s poured over her head 
and body Women are similarly wolated during the time 
of their periodical uncleanness In all decent houses there 
18 @ sort of small gynaeceum set apart for them, but 
amongst the poor im whose huts there 1s no such accom 
modation, the women are turned into the street, under 
& sort of shed or outhouse, or else they are allowed a corner 
of the cowshed 

When the time of uncleanness 1a passed all the garments 
that the woman has worn are given to the washerman 
Her clothes are not allowed n the house , m fact, no 
one would even dare to look on them” 

When the washerman brings the clothes bagk, the Brah 
mins never fail to put them into water agai masmuch as 


) According to the law of Moses when an Iaraehte died m a house 
or in @ tent, all the people living therem, and all the furniture st con 
tamed, were unclean for seven days (Numbers mx 14 15) Any one 
who touched the body the bones, or the tomb of « dead man was also 
unclean for seven dsys For punfication, the ashes of a red heifer 
which had been offered up as a sacrifice by the high priest on the Day 
of Atonement were cast into » vessel full of pure water (Numbers x1¥ 
3-6) And an undofiled person, free from all impunty dipped a bunch 
of hyssop into this water and beeprinkled the furnsture, the room and 
the who were defiled On the seventh day these latter bathed 
themselves in water snd washed their clothes, after which they were 
considered perfectly cleansed —Duzors 

* Jewsh women were considered unclean under similar circumstances 
and the law of Moses gives clear directions ea to the manner in which 
they were to punfy themselves —Duzors 

* The Jows shared the same views on this subject Isash inv 6 
Esther nv 16—Dusor 
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the washerman, by the touch of his hand, has defiled them 
anew ‘The same thmg happens with new cloths which 
come straight from the unclean hands of a Sudra weaver 

‘Wives of Langayats, however, content themselves with 
yubbmg ther foreheads with the ashes of cow dung to 

ty themselves on similar occasions , and by thi simple 

act, which they call bhasma snana, or the bath of sashes, 
they consider that they are completely punfied In thw 
way ® precautionary measure most bene! to health m 
this hot country becomes perverted by superstition On 
the one hand it 18 minutely observed by those who do not 
in the least appreciate ita real utility, while it 1 neglected 
by others who thmk it only a practice, to be replaced 
with equal advantage by tnother 

Earthen vessels, by reason of the maternal of which they 
are composed, can never be purified when once they become 
unclean, and in this they differ from metal ones = Washin; 
will punfy the latter, but should the former become defiled, 
they’ must be destroyed * 

long as earthen vessels arc new, and in the hands of 

the potter, any one, even a Panalh, may handle them with 
impunity , but from the moment that they have contained 
water, they can only be used by the person who filled them, 
or by members of the same caste Brahmuns carry their 
scruples on this pomt so far as never to allow strangers to 
enter their kitchens, the doors of which are always kept 
carefully shut, lest some profane and unclean person should 
cast an eye on the earthenware mside, which, rendered 
unclean by that one look, would be only fit to be smmediately 
broken to preces* It 3s to avoid the msk of a similar 
disaster that their women never draw water in earthenware 
vessels, but always use those made of brass and copper 

It 1s yust the same wath their clothes as with their vessels 
Some can be defiled, others cannot Silk, for mstance, 
remains always pure, also cloth made of the fibres of 


* Beds, furmture, clothes, and vessels becamc, under the Jewish law, 
unclean by contact with anything that wax impure, and often were the 
moans of Lontaminatng other objuts (Leviticus x1 32) —Dv nore 

? Brahms and rich Sudrax ar gradually abandonmng tho we of 
carthenware yeuseli for cooking, and are wang versely of brasa and bell 
metal These are even sometimes cleaned by Sudras nowadays —Ep 
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certam plants For this reason the ancient Brahmin 
hermits alwaye wore clothes made of e:ther one or the other 
material Brahmms at the present day, too, prefer to 
wear silk, particularly at meals When ea Brahmm doctor 
wishes té feel the pulse of a sick Sudra, he first wraps up 
the patient’s wnst m a small mece of silk so that he may 
not be defiled by touching the man’s skin* The cotton 
clothes which are worn by most natives are pecuharly 
wusceptible of deflement It 18 quite sufficient to render 
them unclean if a person of an inferior caste, or, above all, 
@ European or a Pariah, touch them In the eyes of a 
Mindu, a Panah and a European are on the same level 
It 18 impossible to help laughing at the mdiculoua caro 
and perpetual pains which an orthodox Brahmm will take 
to preserve his person and hue clothes from contact with 
anything unclean But, whatever they may do, it 1s 
impossible for them to escape contammation m a popu- 
lous town Hence the mote serupulous are obliged to 
jut the towns and take up their abodo in the villages 
thers, however, from motives of self terest, compound 
with their conscience, and disregard the rules Exposed 
as they must be to continual contact with people of all 
sorts, in the busy haunts where their busrness takes them, 
they content themselves with changing their garmenth on 
their return home These are immediately dipped into 
water, and the uncleanness w removed 
Leather and skins of all kinds, except those of the tiger 
and the antelope, are considered particularly unclean Caste 
Hindus must never touch with their hands the slippers or 
sandals that are worn on the feet A person mding must 
always carefully cover with cloth any part of the harness 
or saddlery that »s made of leather So it 1s that caste 
Hindus do not understand how any one can bly wear 
anything made, as they say, of the remains of voad enmais, 
such as boots gloves, or leather breeches, without a feeling 
of horror and repugnance The ordmary costume of a 
Ruroposn greatly contributes to increase the low opmon 
that dus have formed of the dolicacy of our tastes 
A scrupulous Brahmm must look very carefully whore he 
} And go, too when # Sudra doctor focls the pulso of e Brahmun 
patient —Ep 
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puts his feet when walking He would be defiled and 
obhged to bathe uf by accident hus feet should touch a bone, 
a piece of broken gins or earthenware, » rag, 2 leaf from 
which any one had eaten, a bit of skin or leather, hair, or 
any other unclean thing The place where he sits must 
also be chosen with great care. Some penitents always 
carry with them the ‘ pure ’ skin of @ tiger or antelope on 
which to sit, others use a common mat, while the nch 
have carpets , but any one may sit on the ground without 
fear of "dofllement, if the place has boen recently rubbed 
over with cow di 

The way in which they take their food 1s also a matter 
of some moment However many guests there may be, tt 
would be considered very rude to speak to any one They 
eat in silence, and conversation only begins at tho end of 
the meal, after they have washed their hands and mouths ? 
Nothmg must be touched with the left hand, for reasons 
to be given later on, unless it be the copper vessel which 
contaims water Hindus drink only once, that is when 
they have finished eating, and they do so by pouring the 
jiquid into their mouths from a distance To drink a8 wo 
do, by putting the glass or cup to the lips, would in their 
eyes be the height of decency While eating great care 
moust be taken that not a fragment falls into the leaf servi 
as a@ neighbour's plate One single gram of rice, one crum!| 
even, would effectually prevent the latter from contunt 
hw meal, or at any rate he would have to take a 
leaf and another portion of food 

No doubt the same cause which makes Hindus of the 
higher castes so extremely particular about their manner 
of eating and drinking, accounts for their strong aversion 
to wind mstrumenta of music This cause is their msur 
mountable horror of saliva They would look on a man 
who spat upan the floor as quite destitute of good manners 
Spittoons are to be found m every house , but should none 
be provided and any one require to spit he would have to 
go outade? However, from a sanitary pomt of view 


* ‘Thu 1s not now the vase conversation dows go on during meals 
Ocoamonally however an individual makes a resolve always to abstain 
from talkrag while st meals —ED 

» Npittoons are not often found in Brebmun houses —Ep 
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there 1s nothmg astonwhing m this excessive scrupulosity 
No properly brought up European would dream of expec 
torating on the floor of a room But with a Hindu it w 
less from @ due regard to cleanhness than from his ever 
recurring fear of bodily defilement 
The remams of food are never put aside and kept after 
a meal, nor are they given to the servants As has been 
already stated, to be a servant 1s no degradation Avervant 
generally eate with his master, and what he left could not 
offered to the poor, unless they were Pariahs, who take 
anything Food remnants, in fact, are thrown to the crows 
and the dogs Rice that 1s to be given away to the poor 
of the same caste, or any other persons with whom it 
allowable to eat, 1s boiled separately Rice given to other 
castes is always uncooked , and it 1s thus that a Brahmin 
receives it from persons of an inferior caste, who make him 


gent 

Fig caste Hindus, and particularly Brahmins, rarely 
use plates and dishes at ther meals Sometimes, but only 
when quite alone in their own houses, they may use a 
service of copper or other metal, but they are forndden 
to use earthenware or china Usually the rice and other 
dishes are served on @ banana leaf, or on the leaves of 
vome tree neatly sewn together m the form of a plate To 
offer a Brahmin food on a metal plate which some one had 
already used, would be considered a deadly msult Natur 
ally the use of spoons and forks 1s also forbidden Fingers 
are used instead, and Hindus cannot at all understand how 
we can use these implements a second time, after having 
once put them to our mouths, and allowed them to be 
touched with saliva If Hindus should happen to eat dry 
food or fruits between meals, they break off pieces and 
throw them into ther mouths, fearing if they put them 
into their mouths with their fingers the latter might be 
tamted with saliva’ A European once wrote a letter to 
some friend of his, recommending « Brahmin acquamtance 
of mine to his notice §~When he had finshed hus letter he 
sealed it with wafer, wluch he moutened by placing it 
on the fp of lus tongue ~The Brahm, who saw him do 


"This practice like others, becomes mechanicel Hindus never give 
a thought 1o them —Lp 
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it, would not take or touch the letter, and left m anger, 
considering he had been grievously msulted He preferred 
to lose any advantage he might have gamed from this 
letter of recommendation, rather than the bearer of 
@ musive that had been thus defiled 

‘There are several kinds of animals, especially dogs *, to 
touch which would defile a Brahmin It 1s very interesting 
to watch their movements, and the care they will take to 
avoid the familar caresses of these faithful compamions of 
man If, in spite of their efforts, the dog really does touch 
them, they are obliged to hurry off immediately and plunge, 
with all their clothes on, mto water, and thus remove 
from both thei person and their garments the stam which 
they had involuntarily acquired by the touch of one of 
these unclean annals 

There 18 an mfimty of other kinds of exterior deflement 
to which Brahmins are exposed but I thmk what has 
been already said 1s sufficient to make hnown their views 
on_the pubject 

It 13 obvious that so many exkrnal defilements nevis 
sitate endless ablutions ‘Lhere are certain rivers and tank» 
which are held to possess peculiarly cleansing properties, 
and those Brahmins who live near them are perpetually 
bathmg in their waters while those who from living at 
@ greater distance are deprived of this advantage, have to 
content themselves with whatever water or tank 1s nearest 
to their dwelling place In many places they do not allow 
Sudras to approach the place where they bathe, either for 
the purpose of drawing water or to make their own ablu 
tions But they are obhged to be less exclusive in places 
where they are not supreme 

A Brahmm rarely passes a day without bathing at least 
once *, while those who wish to call pubhe attention to 

) Amongst the many animals looked upon an unclean by Jews the 
dog was perticularly numbered But st was only by eating the flesh 
or touching the <lead earcase of ont that they were dofiled The touch 
ot a living dog did not mattcr Furthermore overy commentator of 
tho Holy Sersyeures has agrecd that theso defilements were only figura- 
tive of other und far more important uncleannceses neamoly the wins 
and offences whch we commit against God and our neighbour — 


a) 
* One bath every day compulsory, and is invanably taken —ED 
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their mmnute observance of rehgious customs must bathe 
three times a day 
It 1s a common practice amongst natives to anoint them 
selves occasionally from head to foot with either oil of 
seeamum or sometimes castor oil They remove the dirt 
which results from it by rubbing t off with certain herbs 
They then have hot water poured over their bodies, and 
liy bathe in cold water At thew grand cveremonials 
Brahmuns are in the habit of offering some such oily mixture 
to all their guosts, who rub themselves over from head to 
foot with it, and then plunge into a bath Dead bodies are 
wmularly anomted before bemg conveyed to the funeral 
pile or burying ground , and this ofhce is always performed 
by the nearest relatives 


CHAPTER IV 


Internal Detlements —Abstinence from al) Intoxtcating Liquors and 
from ex orything that hax had lafe—Particular Horror of tho 
Brahmins for the Flesh of the Cow —Sbur abhorrence of huropeans 
who cat it ag Food 


Busipxs those external defilements which only affect the 
outer skin, there are others which Brahmins and othor 
Hindus say msmuate themselves into the body, and which 
can only be got nd of by proper methods ordained by rule 
and custom There 1s no doubt that it was for the sake 
of health and cleanliness, mn the first instance, that Hindu 
lawgivers meulcated these principles of defilement and 
purification The heat of the Indian chmate, the profuse 
perspiration which 1s the natural result, and the diseases 
which are endemic m consequence of it, all help to im 
poverish the blood of the mhabitante, and from these 
causes doubtless onginated those obhgatory precautions 
which have since been strengthened by custom and supersti 
tion, and whxh are considered to best calculated to 
counteract these deadly influences If the salutary rules 
at first presoribed have in the course of ages become per 
verted into tho present duldwh and pueilo coremomal, 
which common senso rejects, the fault must be attributed 
partly to popular superstition which exaggerates and dis 
torts everything, partly to popular ignorance, and parth, 
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to the cunnmg and avance of the hypocntical charlatans 
who mulead the people 
Water may be said to be a Brahmuin’s sole beverage In 
order that 1 may be pure and may not defile the person 
who drinks 1t, 1t 16 mdispensable that it should be drawn 
and carned by a member of his own caste, to dnnk water 
drawn by strange hands would be a great aim, the rems 
sion of which could only be obtamed at the cost of elaborate 
and expensive ceremonies In some places Brahmins and 
Sudras fetch thor water from the same place, but uf by 
chance the water pot of the Jattor should touch that of 
the former, the Brahmm immediately breaks his, xf it 16 
made of carthenware, or, if of brass or copper, gives it 
a thorough scournng with sand and water In those parts 
of the country which are under the rule of native princes, 
forbid any one of another caste to approach 
ther wells, but where Mahomedans are in power, and 
more particularly in the large towns under Kuropean rule, 
it 18 not unusual to see Brahmins, Sudras, and even Pariahs, 
all drawing water from the same source But all the samo, 
1 once witnessed on the coast a violent disturbance caused 
by the inconceivable effrontery of a Pariah woman who 
had dared to draw water from the common well 
Ourdled milk diluted with water 18 a very favourite drink 
with Hindus It 18 usually Sudras who prepare and sell 
this refreshing beverage Although, generally speaking, 
there 1s more water than milk in the mixture, Brahmuns 
have no scruples m partaking of it, and if any one re 
hes them with thus using water drawn and handled 
yy Sudras, they reply that the curdled milk, which has 
come from the Yody of & cow, cleanses it from all impuri 
hes 
On the other hand, they have an invincible repugnance 
to the hquor which 1s obtained by tapping cocoanut and 
other palms and several other trees of the country This 
Juice 5 swect and refreshing if drunk before 1t has begun 
to ferment, but if taken im excess xt 18 intoxicating A 
spirit called arrack 1s distilled from it, and for this also there 
w the same repugnance Ab @ tule, a respectablo Hindu 
will not touch spurts or any intoxicating drink, considering 
that they cause one of greatest internal defilements 
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that it 1s posstble to contract In consequence of thw 
aseworthy opmion drunkenness 1s looked upon as & 

i ading and infamous vice, and any one would be promptly 

1d agnommously expelled from his caste were he found 
guilty of giving way toit It 1s only Parahs and men of 
the lowest classes who dare pubhely to consume intoxicat 
ing dmnks Nevertheless one does see occamonally mn 
European settlements and in the large towns high caste 
natives, and even Brahmins, breaking the law of temper 
ance , but it 1s only in strict privacy, and after every 
precaution has been taken to conceal the unpardonable 
weakness 

The air one breathes may also be the means of internal 
defilement , for instance, 1t would mean defilement xf the 
olfactory nerves of s Brahmin became sensible of the smoke 
ansing from a funeral pyre where a body was being burned 
or om the fire on a Paniah’s hearth where food was being 
oo 

In certain parts of the country if Parahs perceive that 
a Brahmun 3s coming their way, they make a long detour, 
in fear lest the effluvia which 1 given off by their unclean 
persons should defile the extenor and intenor of this noble 
personage When Sudras speak to a Brahmin etiquette 
obliges them to keep at a respectful distance, or at least 
that they should put the mght hand before ther mouths, 
8o that the tamt of their poisonous breath may not reach 
iim It were very desirable for the peace and honour of 
Sudra husbands, that this excessive delicacy extended also 
to their wives, but Brahmuns are far from feeling the same 
superb disdain towards them As for the wives of Panahs, 
the feehng of antipathy for everyting connected with 
this class 18 so strong, and the defilemunt which results 
from even an innocent and accidental touch 18 so difficult 
to remove, that one very rarely hears of a Brahmin who 
has been so blinded by passion as to have had any inter 
course with a woman of this clans 

It 1s with regard to ther food that Brahmins take the 
Tost excessive precautions They are nevor allowed to 
touch meat, and this excludes not only anythmg that has 
had hfe, fish included, but also anything that has contained 
@ germ of life, such ew eggs of all vorts Vegetables, which 
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form ther pnncrpal food, are also subject to numerous 
exceptions Thus they reject any vegetable whose root 
or stem grows in the shape of a head, ruch as onions garhe 
mushrooms, &c Is it because they have discovered some 
hurtful properties in these plants? I think not The 
greater number of such vegetables are, on the contrary, 
considered by other people to possess, in that very hot 
chmate, antiseptic and health giving quahties 

I have often tried to find out the reason why these 
vegetables are avoided, but I have never been able to ex 
tract any other answer from those I have questioned than 
that it was the custom and rule to avoid them ' 

To adhere strictly to all these rules of abstinence 1s what 
1s called eating properly | Whoever eats of forbidden things 
cannot, according to Brahmumcal doctrine, keep his body 
really pure However I am quite satisfied by experience 
that there are some who occasionally relax the severity of 
these rules , but the extreme care which 1s taken to conceal 
the fact proves what a strong hold the rules have over the 
greater number 

These strict rules of abstinence are observed by all the 
respectable peo le of this large Hmdu nation, they are 
most scrupulously obeyed in the family circle, without any 
one daring to think of violating them, even under the most 
pressing necessity They appear to have existed from the 
time when the natives of India were formed into one 
nation , that 1s to say, at no very distant date from the 
Flood, and 1t seems to mc they show a strong mdication 
of the great antiquity of this people 

And tlus law of abstinence, far from losmg force and 
falling mto abeyance, has gained many additional adherents 
from among the better class of Sudras Its minute observ 
ance 1s the surest way of gaming respect even amongst 
those who do not feel called upon to impose similar priva 

1 Whatever the motive may be there are no doubt some superstitions 
attached to it Every one knows the extreme veneration m which the 

ww held onions and other vegetables of the same fermly They 
even awore by the lecks and omons in their gardens Juvenal (Sates, 
xv) laughs at them about it 

Porrum et cepe nefaa yiolare et frangere moreu 

© sanctas gentes quibus heec nascuntur in hortia 

Numa! —Desors 
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tions upon themrelves Only Sudras of the very lowest 
class eat meat openly , and many of these do not venture 
to cook 1¢ m ther own houses but in a secluded corner of 
then cowsheds To ask a Hindu if he eata meat, even 
when it 18 a well known fact that he does so, 14 to insult 
him deeply , while to offer meat at a meal to s guest with 
whom ono 18 not intimate, would be the height of rudeness 
Hindus who eat meat do so only in the pnvacy of their 
own families or m company with near relatives or intimate 
friends Even the common Sudraa do not offer meat at 
their feative gatherings such as wedding feasts Were they 
to do so their guests would conrider themselves insulted, 
and would leave immediately 

The Lingayats or votaries of Siva, are strict abstamers 
from anything that has possessed the principle of hfe 
But the careful manner mm which they thereby try to main 
tam perfect mternal purty does not profit them much, 
as they are credited at the same time with nepleoting, some 
of the precautions necessary to preserve ther external 
purty They are blamed, for instance, for allowmg their 
women to come and go about the house dumng the time of 
their periodical uncleanness, and for not misting on punfy- 
ing ablutions afterwards , the same also durmg and after 
confinements In fact, they neglect a great many cleanly 
customs which, putting superstition aside, are most bene 
ficial to health m hot chmates 

People who abstain entirely from animal food acquire 
auch an acute sense of smell that they can perceive nm 
®& moment from a person’s breath, or from the exudation 
of the skin, whether that person has eaten meat or not, 
and that even after a lapee of twenty four hours 

In some parts there 18 a pecuhar custom which allowa 
men to eat meat, but strictly forbids it to women 

To eat the flesh of the cow 1s an ineffaceable defilement 
The bare idea of tasting it would be abhorrent to any 
devout Hindu This invincible repugnance, based as it 18 
now solely on the superstition which places the cow among 
the pmnoipal Hindu deities, had most probably at: firat 
® much more sensible but not less forcible motive, namely 
self interest The Hindu lawgivers reco; , of course, 
that these animals, so useful to man in all places and under 
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all creumstances, were particularly valuable m a country 
where there 1s no other beast available for tiling or for 
transporting agricultural and commercial products Besides 
which, the muk was an indispensable addition to the food 
of the multitude of poor natives who would other wine have 
no other food than insipid vegetables 

Perhaps we may also add another motive besides that of 
preserving the species of these valuable animals, and that. 
1s the mdigestible nature of beef Indeed, m a climate 
where the organs of the stomach are a0 much weakened by 
excessive perspiration, the habitual use of heavy food 
would have soon destroyed the health of the people I 
have known many Europeans who entirely left off eat: 
meat for this reason, because they found that they couk 
not eat st without suffering afterwards from mdigestion ' 

At the same time the Hindu Jawgivers knew the character 
of their compatriots too well to xmay that simple pro 
hubitions and pumshments would suffice to save the lives 
of these precious animals So, calling religion to their aid, 
they deified them To killa cow according to the pnn 
ciples of Hindu Jaw—is not only a crime, but an awful 
sacrilege, a deicide, which can only be expiated by the death 
of the offender, while to eat of the fiesh of a cow 18 a 

1 Montesqmeu says ‘ There are many local laws peculiar to different 
religous beliefs ‘The tenet of metempsychoss 18 pecuharly suited to 
the Indian climate ‘Ihe excessive heat burns up all the pasture, and 
there i little left with which to feed the cattle There 1s always & 
of there being too fow beasts to till the ground Cattle multiply but 
slowly in that country and are subject to many diseases Hence it 1” 
that a rehgous Jaw which protects them is very necessary from an 
coonorayral cestabion vew But = She, Pewsten are on burnt SP 
n a wv of a 
0 rehgious Jew whch only allows of thin land of food iscaseful to the 
people of the country ermore, while meat 1s usually tasteless in 

chmatea, milk and butter which are obtained from t! animals 

form the cluef items of food he law forbidding cows to be lilied 
‘and eaten aa food 1 therefore not without reason in India (Leprit dee 
dow book xy ch 24)—Dvzors 

Six M Moner-Willams im his book on Hinduism says in o foot-note 
“Happily for the Hindus, the cow which supphes them with ther only 
snupel food—mik and butter—and the ox which helps to tall their 
ground, were declared sacred at an early period Had it not been #0, 
this useful arsmal aught have been extermnated mm times of famme 


‘What 18 now » superstition had its ongin, hke some other superstitions, 
an 8 wie forethought —Ep 
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defilement which cannot be punfied Panahs, however, 
are tacitly allowed to feast on the flesh of those emmals 
wluch die of old age or disease In their case this 1s not 
looked upon exactly as a crime , but, a8 we have already 
seen this privilege, of which thcse miserable outcastes 
avail themselves without scruple, contmbutes a good deal 
towards keeping up that sort of curse which overshadows 
them 

Tho flesh of the buffalo camel, horse, elephant, &c , in 
fact everything that comes under the head of large meat 
inspires all Hindus Pariahs excepted with almost as great 
an abhorrence as the flesh of the cow or ox There 18 the 
same idea of defilement connected with it 

I have already pointed out that Europeans do not seem 
disposed to adopt the same rules of abstinence as are 
followed by the people among whom thoy hive, and that, 
without paying any attention to the dagen which they 
cause, they continue to cat beef openly It 18 certam that 
this conduct estranges them from all tho better classes of 
Hindus, who, consequently, in this respect place them far 
below the Pariahs It 1s true that the first conquerors of 
India, in defiance of the most sacred and long estabhshed 
customs of the country, killed oxen and cows without 
exciting a general insurrection against such an mault as 
the slaughter of animals worshipped by Hindus as their 
gods , and it 1s also true that for several succeeding cen- 
tunes the handful of foreigners established among them 
have been allowed to kill these sacred animals with impunity 
to satasfy their own appetites, but they have only to 
thank the muld, temperate, and indolent character of the 
nation which has spared them? 

Amongst ancient nations there are few who would with 
so much patience have allowed their rehgious bebefs to 


* ‘Thus horror of cow-killmg 1 se strong among Hindus throughout 
Tocha to-day as it ever was The remarkeble revival of Hinduism 
during the last few years has been characterized by the formation of 
innumereble secret religious someties for the protection of the cow and 
the riota among Hindus and Mshomedans in recent years are more of 
Jess diroctly tracoable xt 1s asserted, to the propagends of there societies 
Te may be mentaoned that in Kaahmr, untl quite recently, cow kaling 
‘Waa pumshable with death, and imprisonment for fe now the penalty 
—Eb 
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be openly set at naught The Israelites, when in captivity 
in Egypt, begged for permission from Pharaoh to make 
a pilgrimage mto the desert, there to sacnfice to God 
without fear of interruption, because they would have been 
hable to be all massacred or stoned had they dared to 
perform such sacrifices in the sight of the wdolatrous Faye 
thans, who worshy as gods some of the very anu 
that they requ: for their sacrifices * 

Cambyses made himself more execrable im the eyes of 
the Egyptians by kilimg the ox Apis, than by all the 
cruelties and acts of tyranny of which he was guilty in 
dealmg with this peaceable people * 

The Egyptians considered that to kill, even by accident, 
one of their sacred anunals waa the most hemous of crimes 
Whoever was guilty of such an act was mvanably put to 
death A Roman soldier was torn in pieces by the popu- 
lace, in spite of the terror that the name of Rome inspired 
for having by muschance killed a cat Drodorus who 
records this meident, also mentions that durmg a famine 
the Egyptians preferred to devour each other rather than 
touch the animals they held sacred 

The Hindus would also carry their scruples to the same 
point In whatever straits they might be they would 

fer to die rather than save their lives by killing cattle 

om this we may conclude that, though they daily witness 
the slaughter of these sacred animals by Europeans, without 
uttermg any loud compla:nt, they are far from bemg in- 
sensible to the msult But restramed by the fear which 
these foreigners have always mspired in them, they con 
tent themselves with complemung im secret and stonng up 
in their hearts all the mdignation that they feel ous 
Tangeyats have often come to me imagining that my title 
of European priest gave me great influence over my fellow 
countrymen, to implore me, in earnest terms, and often 
with tears in their eyes, to do everything m my power to 

1 Exodus vin 26 

8 Did Cambyses do well asks Voltawe, when after conquering 
Egypt he the ox Apw with his own band? Why not? Ho 
thawed the :diota that therr gods could be brought to the pit without 
nature rising m her wrath to avenge the sacrilege’? ‘Thus a Voltaire 8 
amart oritacism, but I think few wise statesmen or senmble persons would 
share his opiuon —Duzoi 

pusom a 
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pot astop to this sacrilege In States which are still ruled 
yy heathen princes on no pretext whatever 1s 1t permitted 
to killa cow In fact, this act of sacrilege, so hateful to 
Hindus, 1s only permitted in provinces where Europeans 
or Mahomedans hold sway 

To purify the body from any mterior defilement that 
may have been contracted there 18 no more efficamous way 
than by the performance of the gave 

As to other ordinary defilements, from which one can 
never quite escape, they may be removed in several ways, 
which I shall speak of mm the next chapter If these cere 
monies can punfy the soul from sin, 80 much the more 
will they be capable of purfymg the body from all un 
cleanness both external and internal 


CHAPTER V 


Defilementa of the Soul, and the Means of Punfication —Places of 
Punfication —Sins for which there 18 mcbbed irre —Conjectores 
on the Ongin of Brabnun Customs conn with Defilement and 
Purification —Defiloment by ~ and an Incident which 
happened to the Author from thia anne 


Tx doctrine 1s laid down in Hindu books, 1s endorsed 
by the Philosophers of the country, and 18 admitted also 
sometimes by Brahmins, that the only real defilement of 
the sou] proceeds from sm which 18 caused by perversity 
of the will One Hindu poet, Vemana, expresses himeelf 
thus on this subject —‘It 1s water which causes mud, and 
at 18 water which removes it It 1 your will that makes 

ou. commit ein _and it 1s by your wall alone that you can 
be purified!’ This doctrine, though imperfectly carned 
out in practice, certainly proves that Hindus acknowledge 
that it 1s only by an effort of the will and by a renunciation 
ot ain. thee pardon, and) paroalaon ‘of e soul can be 
obtained 


But this enhghtenment, which reason will never allow to 


be entarely extimgushed even m the mat of the dee] 
shadows of gross idolatry, has become, if not extmgushed, 
at any rate entirely obscured by the religious formulanza 

1 ‘Fhis1s not to be found among the verses of Vernans but any Telugu 
verse of which the author 1s unknown 1s aseribed to him —Pors, 
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tion to which the Brahmms have become slaves The 
Brahmins have allowed themselves to helieve that without 
either the wish or the intention of renouncing evil it 18 
possible for the soul to be purified by various means, which, 
through the extreme famlity with which they can be em 
ployed can only tend to lessen the real abhorrence of sin 
Bnd ive a false sense of security tothe sinner The pancha 
gama, for example, 1s suffinent to obtam the remission of 
any sin whatever, even when the sm has been committed 
dehberately , and that 1s really why the use of such a dase 
gusting liquid (the urme of the cow) 18 so strongly upheld 
Looking as they do upon sin as a material or bodily defile 
ment, 1 18 not surprising that they consider mere ablutions 
of the body sufficient to wipe itout  Ablutions formed. 
1m certain sacred nvers, ) as the Ganges, the Indus, the 
Godavari the Cauvery, and others, purify both soul and 
body from any defilements they may ever have contracted 
It 1% even possible for a person ving at a distance to obtain 
the advantages conferred by their cleansing waters without 
leaving his house , he has only to transport himeelf thither 
4n wntenton, and to think of the place while bathing 

‘There are several celebrated streams and tanks in India 
credited with the same purifying virtue , but some of them 
only posscas this virtue at mtervals more or leas frequent 
Thus the waters of the famous tank of Combaconum, in 
Tanjore, are only endowed with cleansing properties once 
in twelve years, while those of the eprmg which rises m 
the hill Tirutanimala:, in the Carnatic, are efficacious every 
three years There aie few provinces in India which do 
Rot possess sacred tanks hen the year and the day 
armve for people to bathe in these sanctifying waters, 
4& pilgrimage 1s made to the spot by enormous crowds of 
devotees, who have been warned beforehand by messengers 
sent mm all directions by the Brahmins, who are interested 
in keepmng up this holy fervour On the appomted day 
they all stand round the tank, awaiting the propitious 
moment to plunge mto it Dhrectly the purohsia gives the 
signal, alt present, men and women, rush into the water, 
shoutimg and screaming, and making an indescribable 
uprosr They soon find themselves heaped one on top 
of the other, so that they can hardly move It almost 
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always happens that m the midst of this fnghtful con 
fusion several are drowned or suffocated, and many come 
out with broken or dislocated hmbs’ Happy are those 
accounted who Jose their hvcs on such an oceasion! Then 
fate 1s more to be envied than lamented , for these victims 
of religious ardour go straight to the realms of bliss 

The time of an cchpse 18 also considered a particularly 
opportune moment for purfymg oneself from sm Bathing 
at that time, wherever 1t may be possible, but especially 
in the sea, possesses the merit of cleansing the soul from 
all defilements To bathe during the solstices or equmoxes, 
at the trme of a new or of a full moon or on the eleventh 
day of the moon, 1s also considered efficacious The mouth 
of @ mver, the pomt where it joms another, or where in its 
‘windings its course runs from east to west, are also peculiarly 
propitious 

ie read the Puranas and ee cere “wate s io make 

nlgrimages to certain temp! oly places called pu 
Tiiela, to chinb to the top of certain Bs high nointena, 
and even simply to gaze at them all these procure the 
forgiveness of sins 1s one of these holy mountains 
m the Carnatic, in the district of Counbatore It 1s called 
Niagws malas and 1s believed to be the highest im the 
province? For this reason alone the Hindus have made 
uA ia Le cares or place of virtue, ther ounon being to 

fy everything comer. im nature it 18 very 

difficult to reach the top of this mountain, a view of the 
summuit alone (and it 1s visible a long way off) 1s considered 
sufficient to remove the burden of sin from the conscience 
of any person who looks at it, provided that he looks at 
at with that mtention 

In connecting rehgious sent:ment with eve which 
has any distmctive peculenty or grandeur, they have not 
forgotten to include the magnificent waterfalls which sur 
prise and charm the eye Thus the Cauvery Falls, and 


1 Tins ws the Maha-matiam festival A benovolent Government 
now takes the precaution of reducing the depth of the water to a few 
inches, to prevent such disasters At the celebration of the festival m 
1897 500 000 people were —Ep r 

* The Nilgins, or Blue Mountams—now « sanatorimm, the summer 
headquarters of the Madras Government —Ep 
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several others, are supposed to be pre emmently suitable 
for ablutions Ir a word, one everywhere comes across 
places consecrated by superstition, where the greatest 
sinners can, with the most perfect ease, extinguish in 
@ limpid and Scoommodatng seer the burning fires of 
remorse by which they may be troubled 

To rectte mantrams , to exercwe the happy privilege of 
looking at the great ones of the earth especially gurus, 
to thik of Vishnu and the other principal deities these 
are all most efficacious in purifying the soul A Brahmin 
who happened to go three times round @ temple of Siva 
merely in uit of a dog that he was beating to death, 
obtamed tho remission of all his sins, and also the special 
favour of being transported ummediately to Kailasa * 

Admittance into Vaikuntha * was once granted to a great 
kinner simply for having ced, even in blasphemy, 
the name of Narayana en the name of Vishnu i ths 
18 vouched for m the sacred Hindu books 

There are, however some sins so hemous according to 
Hindu ideas, that they cannot be exprated by any of the 
means before mentioned These unpardonable sins are five 
in number — 

| Brahmahatiya, the murder of a Brahmin 

2 Sisuhattya, the destruction of an unboin child, 1¢ 
wilfully causmg an abortion 

3 Surapana, to drink toddy the juice of the palm tiee 

4 Swarna Sneya, to steal gold 

5 Guru talpa gamana, to have sexual mtercourse with 
the wife of one’s guru or of one’s spiritual or temporal 


Bu] nor 

Bome add a sixth, which consists in holding communica 
tion with any one guilty of any of these five sims, commonly 
called pancha , the five crimes These fearful crimes 
cannot be wiped out 2n the lifetime of the offenders by any 
of the usual means employed for the purification of the 
soul Those who are guilty of them expwte them after 
death, by one or more transmigrations of the soul into 
some vile anal, or by the torments of Naraka,1¢ hell 

Besides the sins committed during his present existence, 
from which e Brahmm must be constantly pumfying him 

1 The paraduse of Siva Ake paradise of Vishnu 
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self, he must also thmk of expiating those committed m 
a former state To become s Brahmin by reimcarnation 15 
the happiest destiny possible for a human being It 18 
@ reward which 1s only granted for the accumulated ments 
of many successive generations Yet the fact of the re 
anearnation is 1n itself a proof that there still remams in 
that on some fault to be expiated otherwise the soul 
would have been transported to the Sattyaloka, or paradise 
of Brahma, and thereby would have been spared the trouble 
of ammating another mortal body here below Actual good 
deeds, such as giving alms to Brahmms, constructing wells 
or tanks, building temples, or contributing to the cost of 
religious services, and various other works of charity, are 
held to add considerably to the efficacy of the various 
methods of punfication which we have just spoken of, 
when performed mm conjunction with them 
I wilt say nothing here of the many hindrances to the 
perfect purification of the soul caused by a man’s wife or 
children, by his tele pase: by hus caste, and by 
tus passions They will be referred to elsewhere 
Defilements and purifications form together one of the 
inost important articles in Brahmm doctrine and the Hindu 
creed. @ practices and opimons with regard to thes 
subjecta are so oxtraordinary and eo unique that it would 
be most interesting to thoroughly investigate the motives 
winch orginally gave ruse to them, but, either from 
rudence or from ignorance on their part, I have never 
able to gather from Hindus any authentic information 
about them Everything that I have been able to ascertam 
has been founded more or less on conjecture But I have 
often had occasion to remark, that, after allo for 
exaggeration, many Hindu mites bear a strong resemblance 
to those practised by other nations m bygone ages Thus 
Jacob at Bethel, when preparmg to offer up a sacrifice, 
commanded his household to purify themselves, and to 
change their garments’ When the Israelites were warned. 
that God would 3; to them im the desert of Sinai, 
God commanded them by Moses to wash their clothes, 
and not to touch thei wives for thice days beforeband / 
Many passages in the Hindu sacred writings rocal! the rules 
" Genes xxxv 2 + kaodus xx 10, 14 
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which the law of Moses laid down for the cluldren of Isracl 
concermng the vanous kinds of defilements, real and 
technical * 

It 1, m fact, impossible to deny that there are many 
striking points of resemblance between Jewish and Hindu 
customs Should one then conclude that the latter coped 
them from the former? I think not If they are abke 
m some essentials, they display great dissrmilanity m their 
outward forma Besides, there 18 nothmg that I know of 
in the history either of the Egyptians or of the Jews to 
show that these people e: 8 @ nation prior to the 
Hindus The peculiarity of the dogmas and ntes of the 
Hindu religion, the strong antspathy which the Hindus feel 
for anything that savours of ymitation the unshaken firm 
ness with which they cling to ideas which originated at 
a date now lost in the darkness of antiquity, the intolerance, 
the pnde, the presumption of the Brahmins, and above all 
their detestation and contempt for foreigners and forey 
customs all these make me confident that the Hindus 
never borrowed anything from other nations Everything 
connected with the Hindus 1s stamped with the impress 
0 ity and dependence Never could this vam and 
self sufficient people, who are so filled with the idea of ther 
own moral ascendency, have condeacended to mode} their 
habits and customs on those of foregners, whom they have 
always kept at the greatest possible distance How, then, 
came the Hindus to ongmmate these singular notions of 
oe and purification ? ee feel that I pee neither 
the necessary learnmg nor necessary talent to cope 
satisfactonly with this difficult question I must therefore 
beg my readers’ indulgence m mefly laying before them 
the conjectural opimons which I have formed on the 
subject 

Even before the Flood men were umbued with these 
notions of defilement and purification Amongst anunals 
there were the clean and the unclean God recognized this 
distinction when He dictated to Noah the number of each 
specios that was to go into the ark 

It. probable that the tradition of thi classrfication of 
things chan and unclean was handed down by the descen 


+ Leviticus xs H-15 4 Genesis sa 2 
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dante of the men who escaped the Flood When they began 
to eat animal food, and noticed that the flesh of some beasts 
was not as wholesome or palatable as that of others, ther 
opimions with regard to this tradition were strengthened , 
and, beginning Py paring up what they found was dele 
terious to their ith, they finally persuaded themselves 
that they could not even touch the unclean thing without 


beg defile 

"Thove ideas about defilement wore common to several 
other ancient nations They, like the Hindus had recourse 
to water and fire as means of purification They also had 
their eacred rivers At the time when the Hindus began 
to regard the waters of the Ganges, the Indus, and Godavan 
as peculiarly sacred, and to attribute to them those cleansing 
properties which could purify both soul and body, the mn 
habitants of Colchw and other peoples ving near the 
Phaaw credited the waters of that river with the same 
virtues, while those of the Nile were considered equally 
efficacious amongst the Egyptians 

Cleanliness 1s 8 most important factor in preserving 
public health The luxury of clothes m those primitive 
times was reduced to just what was necessary to cover the 
body, or to protect st from atmospheric changes, and 
garroents were rarely changed The habits of the people 
therefore naturally tended to counteract the unhealthy 
consequences which would ensue from their prolonged use, 
by the frequent washing of these garments m pure water 

Everything m nature had deteriorated after the Flood 
There were many more diseases, and in searching for the 
causes of them people thought that the unwholesome 
nature of certain kinda of food might be partly answer 
able for it Therefore the use of such food was forbidden 
They also realized that some of these diseases were con 
tagious , therefore the persons who were attacked by them 
were isolated The science of medicine was at that time 
1m its infancy, but it was soon seen that the greater number 
of these maladies were caused by the unhealthy condition 
or Porerty of the blood, owing to excessive perspiration , 
and the salutary effects of a bath being fully recognized, 
a bath was finally considered as a sovereign remedy for all 
complaints 
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Men were at k obliged to disperse m different 
lually peopled the various countries 

of the globe Indus, beimg close to the plams of Sennaar 
and enjoying @ good chmate and a fertile soil, was doubtless 
one of the first countries thus mhabited The very hgh 
temperature made those nm authority feel that here, even 
more than m the country they had left, the rules of abstin 
ence from certain meats, and attention to personal clean 
liness, must be strictly enforced under pam of severe 
punishments 

In all probability, therefore, these Hindu notions about 
defilement and punfication ongmated at some date anterior 
to the Flood, and after bemg handed down from genera 
tion to generation, undergoing vanous alterations and 
modifications either from superstition, the whim of some 
mmportant person, or from motives of expediency to suit 
purely local conditions, they at length crystalhzed them 
selves into their present form, and still continue to have the 
strongest hold on the People | 

Though the Hindus are fairly tolerant so far as the actual 
dogmas of their region are concerned they do not allow 
the smallest divergence of on on the subject referred 
to m the present chapter Europeans living im Inda, 
simply for the good of ther health, would or could con 
descend so far as to make their mode of hfe conform to that 
of the higher classes of natives at any rate in all essential 
matters, how much more cordial and fnendly the relations 
between the two peoples would be When J was travelling 
in districts where Europeans were as yet but little known 
T generally met with an ble welcome Indeed some 
times I was received with the most generous hospitahty 
Brahmins themselves have not disdaimed to offer me shelter 
an their own houses on seeing my long beard and my native 
costume’ I must own, however, that my attendants took 
care that ‘people should be favourably disposed towards me 
by pubhshing abroad that though I was a European priest, 

* The influence thus acquired by the Abbe 1s testified to by Colonel 
Wilke, thus‘ Of the respect which his ureproachsble conduct mapiree, 
1t may bo sufhorent to stete that when travelling on his approach to 
‘4 village the house of a Brahmi 1s uniformly cleared for his recey 
without interference, and generally without communication to the officers 
of government, as a spontancoua mark of deference and respect '—Lp 

Ha 
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® Feringh guru, I was also the priest of all those castes of 
natives who had embraced the rehgion of Sarveswara', 
that I adhered strictly to all the Brahmin rules, made 
frequent abjutions, just as they did, abstained from meat 
and al! intoxicating drinks, & , & 

These last assertions were pure falsehoods, which, on my 
honour, I had never sanctioned, but all the same they 
were made and repeated unknown to me whenever my 
followers thought it to their interest or mine Neverthe 
leas, in spite of the greatest attention and circumspection 
on my part to avoid giving offence to my hosts, I occasion 
ally found myself involved m a difficulty without ite bemg 
im the least my fault Here xs a curious case in point 
Travellmg in South Mysore, I arrived one evening at 
a village where I was obliged to pass the night As there 
was no publ lodging in the place, my people asked the 
village headman to provide some shelter The headman 
was a Brahmin and at first made some difficulties , but to 
gain his help my people told the usual falsehoods about 
myself The Brahmm, before making any promise, came 
to the place where I was waiting, and after gazing at me 
from head to foot silently and attentively, asked me mmply 
if I was accompanied by any Pariahs or dogs (for these 
both occupied the same level in his opimon) I told him 
that I allowed neither Pariahs nor dogs near me, and that 
all my followers were men of good caste After a fow 
moments’ reflection, durmg which he fixed his eves with 
evident predilection on my beard and my native costume, 
he said to me ‘You are a European, but out of respect 
for your dignity as guru, and mn consideration of what your 
people tell me with regard to your strit conformity to the 
customs of the country, I will give you lodging m my own 
house Take off your shoes and follow me’ I entered 
tus house with my followers, and installed myself im a tidy 
part of the house which he assigned to me ‘Shortly after 
wards my host, hearmg me cough, ran to me 2n jt 
haste, and with a very serious air expressed the ope 

' A word which Native Chrustun omploy to capris God Tt means 
Literally, the Ruler of all things (the Lord of all) Protestant min 
sionaric# have objitod to the use of the word bocausc it 18 one of the 
titles of the god Sive —Duzois 
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that I would not defile the house by spitting init 1 did 
my best to calm his fears, assurmg him that he had no 
reason to fear my transgressing any of the strict rules of 
Hindu custom Despite my assurances, however, I noticed 
that he charged one of his sons to keep watch over me 
Another spy was chai with observing the conduct of 
my servants At sundown one of these latter left the 
village to answer a call of nature Hardly bad he returned 
when the person watching my servants, having seen him 
m the distance, ran to tell his master that his house had 
been polluted, that he had admitted ito it people of low 
habita, for had he not seen with his own eyes one of my 
servants return from answemng a call of nature without 
having washed himself and enter the house in this hornble 
state of defilement * On this my host rose m great wrath 
and with gestures and looks of anger repeated to me what, 
he had been told ending by exclaimng ‘Is any mn equal 
to this! Behold the kind of gratitude which I ought to 
have foreseen in offermg you hospitahty I had a 
sentiment that my good nature would bring me trouble 
To do such a thing without washing afterwards! What 
a cnme! What a scandal! What an infamy' What 
shame for my house ! You must punish severely the 
low person who has so hornbly defiled my house You 
shall pay me all the cost of purfication! And depart, 
quit my house at once!” 

T let hum vent hws choler without mterrupting him, and 
when he had ceased I answered him calmly that, if his 
complainta were well founded, reparation should be made 
him But fret of all he must prove that the offence had 
really been committed My servant denied it strenuously, 
and indignantly demanded on his own part that his acouser 
should be punished He had, he asserted, simply stooped 
down to answer a call of nature different from that alleged 
His accuser nevertheless stuok to his assertion with horrible 
oaths The Brahm, believing him rather than my ser 
vant, mssted on my leaving the house Thereupon, in 
a firm tone, I declared that I would neither pumsh my 
servant nor pay compensation for an myury which had not 
been proved As to the order which he had given that 
T should loave his house, st was, I told bim, an unreason 
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able violation of the laws of hospitalty I was ready to 
obey at, seerng that he was master of his own house, but he 
was also headman of the village, and he was therefore 
bound to find me another lodging for the mght 

The Brahmm went out repeating his complamte for the 
hundredth time _ Shortly afterwards he returned with a 
number of the villagers, who were even louder than hm 
self in their protestations They demanded that my servant 
should be delivered up to them for severe pumshment, and 
that I should pay compensation, repeatedly exclaiming 
* What shame t t wickedness ! t abomination |’ 

My servant, fearing the consequences that might ensue, 
racked his brains for some way of proving his mnocenoe. 
At last he found one which would have been conclusive 
before less preyudiced judges ‘If I am guilty of what 
you say,’ he exclaimed ‘let two of you come away with 
me and examine my person’ The Brahmin anxious to 
prove him guilty, refused on unreasonable grounds to sanc 
tion such an unanswerable argument Finally, after a Jong 
and useless discussion, we decided to adjourn the dispute 
until the mormng I jeff the Brahmms house and went 
and lodged, together with my people, 1m @ cowshed outside 
the village, in which I was allowed as a great favour to 
pass the might My people, even more alarmed than 
myself, left the cowshed to see what was happening m 
the village, and came and reported to me that a great 
disturbance was taking place that everybody was talking 
about the incident , that everywhere punishment and com 
pensation were demanded, and that sf we stayed there until 
the mormng my servant would run the nsk of bemg severely 
beaten To save myself such a vexation I was quite ready 
to sacrifice » few rupees, though I would never have con 
sented to have my poor servant exposed to maltreatment 
for such an offence, whether guilty or not Consequently 
I thought the most prudent thing to do was to flee At 
one o'clock at mght, when the cowherd was sleeping peace 
fully in 8 comer of the shed, we left quietly I mounted 
my horse and we decamped im all baste Before sunrwe 
we had passed the borders of the dustnct where thu un 
fortunate occurrence took place, and were therefore out 
of danger 
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Marnage amongst Brahmins and other Hindus —Cehbacy —Those who 
mey remam unmamed —Polygamy tolerated only amongst the 
Upper Chasecs he two Boxee nearly mm numbers —Indis- 
solul of the Marnage Tie—How Marriages are arranged — 
Froperai Ceremonies —Boleme Goremone for the first and 

low = amongst Sudras—Marriage amonget 
Kehatriyas —Dutien after Manage 
To a Hindu marnage 1s the most important and most 
engrossing event of his hfe, ist 18 a subject of endless 
conversation and of the most prolonged preparations An 
unmarried man 18 looked upon as having no social status 
and as being an almost useless member of society He 
not consulted on any umportant subject, and no work of 
any consequence may be given to hm A Hmdu who 
becomes a widower finds himself in almost the same position 
as a bachelor, and speedily remarries 
Though marriage 1 considered the natural state for the 
generality of men, those who from pious motives remain 
unmarned are looked up to and tieated with the utmost 
res) But 2t 18 only those persons who have renounced 
the world, and have chosen to lead a life of contemplation, 
who can take vows of celibacy In any other case mai 

1s the rule, and every one 1s under the obhgation of dis- 

charging the great debt to his ancestors, namely, that of 

begetting a son’ No doubt it will be asked whether the 

Hindu devotees who take vows of celibacy do really remain 

as chaste as they are speaed fo be = Lehould say without 

hesitation, No Many have concubines under various pre 
texts, and many give themselves up m secret to vices 
which would disgust the most shameless hbertine Amongst 
this latter class are the number of the gurus and 
sannyasts, who wander about the country and live on the 

credulity of the pubhe Others shut themselves up m 

seclugion and idle and gomg hves ther sole 

occupation bemg to receive the abundant offerings flowing 
in from the ignorant and foolish who believe in the false 


' The Sanskmt word for son pufra means literally ‘one who saves 
from put or hell —the bell into which parents without sons fall —Ep 
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reputation for hohness which such people have acquired 
But persons of sense are not taken in by their hypocriay 
and it 1s fairly notorious that these knaves 1m the seclusion 
of their retreats, give themselves up to the grossest 1m 
morahties 

It must not be supposed, however that I am accusing 
all unmarned Hindus without exception of leading dissolute 
lives On the contrary, I have been credibly informed by 
those whose word may be relied on, and who know what 
they are tallang about, that some few may be found who 
deny themselves all mtercourse with women, but, on thc 
other hand, one 1s led to beheve that they allow themselves 
other infamous pleasures of such an abominable character 
that delicacy forbids one to accept the accusation except 
under atrong proof, so I prefer to think that there are 
few unmarried Hindus who are able to resist all sensual 


pleasures 

And why, after all, should one refuse to beheve that 
some of these sannyasts or penitents are able to exercise 
such self control, however difieult it may be to subdue 
one’s passions i a country where the warm climate and 
the corrupt state of morality continually serve to arouse 
them'? Do not these men either from ostentation or 
from fanaticwm, subject their bodies to the most cruel 
ordeals * And the harsh, self mflicted tapasas, or penances, 
do they not prove, as far as one can see, their wh and 
intention to subdue their sinful lusts? All the same in 
spite of their hypocritical affectations of piety, the greater 
number of these sannyasis are looked upon as utter 1m 
postors, and that by the most enlightened of their fellow 
countrymen 

But this pnvilege which men possess of remaining single, 
and giving themselves up to a hfe of contemplation, 15 not 
shared by women They at all events cannot, under any 
circumstances, take vows of cehbacy Subjected on all 


a Montesquieu seys that our netural human tendency 1s to prefer in 
the caune of religion anything that presupposes effort ‘Bo in the rattet 
of morabty, we inchne theoretically to anythmg that bears the impress 
‘of asceticism Celibacy, for instance, hae taken the greatest hold on 
those to whom it seems most unsuited and on whom it might have the 
most dissatrous resulta (Heprié dea Low, xxv 4)—Ausd Dunors 
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sides to the moral ascendency of man, the very idea that 
they could possibly place themselves in a state of indepen 
dence and out of men’s power 1s not allowed to cross their 
minds The opmion 1s firmly estabhshed throughout the 
whole of Intha, that women were only created for the 
propagation of the species, and to satisfy men’s desires 
All women therefore are obliged to marry, and marnages 
are carefully arranged before they arnve at a marriage 
able age If by that time they have not found a husband, 
they very rarely keep their mnovence much longer Ex 
perience has taught that young Hindu women do not 
possess sufficient firmness and sufficient regard for their 
own honour, to resist the ardent solicitation: of a seduce 
Therefore measures cannot be taken too early to place them 
intact m their husbands’ hands Those who are unable 
to enter mto any Jawful union form a connexion as con 
cubes with any man who cares to receive them as such 
Polygamy 18 tolerated amongst persons of high rank, 
such as rajahs, princes, statesmen, and others mgs are 
allowed five legitimate wives, but never more None the 
leas this plurality of wives amongst the great 1s looked 
upon as an infraction of law and custom, m fact as an 
abuse But m every country m the world those in power 
have always been able to twist the law in their own favour, 
however defimtely 1t may be laid down The principal 
Hindu gods had only one wife Brahma had only Saras- 
vati, Vishnu Lakshmi, and Siva, Parvati It 1 gute 
true that under their different forms these venerable per 
sonages committed frequent breaches of their marrage 
vow, but this only serves to prove that from the earhest 
tames marriage was looked upon by the Hindus as a legal 
union between two persons of opposite sexes 
If in the present day any person of inferior rank cohabits 
with several women one only of them bears the name and. 
title of wife, the others are merely concubines In several 
castes the children of the latter are illegitimate and if the 
father dies without having previously settled some of his 
roperty upon them they have no share when it comes to 
aiaded I only know of one case m which a man can 
legally marry @ second wife, his first bemg still ahve, 
and that 1s when, after he has lived for a long tame with 
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his wife, she 18 certified to be barren, or af she has only 
borne female children, for m the latter case the debt to 
one’s ancestors—that 1s to say the birth of a son—is con 
sidered to have been imperfectly paid But even in this 
case before a man contracts a second it 18 Neces 
sary that he should obtain the consent of the first, and 
she 18 always regarded as the chief wife and retains all her 
prerogatives 

It may be remembered that for the same reason Abraham 
took Hagar to be his wife during the hfetime and with the 
consent of Sarah, his lawful wife One may also remember 
what dissensions arose in the famaly of the holy patmarch 
as the result of this marmage with two women It 
exactly the same m Hindu families where there are two 
legal wives Consequently the mayority of Hindu husbands 
pee. under such circumstances, to give up the hope of 

ving @ gon, rather than be subjected to the numbertess 
troubles which are the mvaniable result of the remedy 
permitted oy law 
Some modern writers have hazarded the theory that in 
hot countries the number of women greatly ex that of 
men It 1s Bruce, I think, who first advanced this opinion 
in his account of his travels in Arabia and Abyssma 
Even before my own experience had led me to a totally 
different conclusion on this point it had always appeared to 
me that his deductions were wrong, or at any rate doubtful 
If my memory does not decerve me, this author tried to 
prove the numerical excess of the female sex from the fact 
that m the famalies of some Arab princes, amongst a large 
number of children hardly one sixth were males, and from 
this particular mstance he drew a general conclusion It 
1s evident that the calculation 1s fundamentally wrong 
To obtain a sound bass on which to found such a conclu 
sion, & census must be taken of » large number of famihes 
of all classes, and upon that alone can such a rule of pro 
portion be drawn The proportion of births in the harems 
of a few Eastern princes, with many wives, cannot furnsh 
any standard from which to determme what takes place 
amongst the people themselves, where conjugal umon is 
restricted to what it ought to be according to the laws of 
healthy morahty and true civilization 
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Some sceptics, however, turning this pretended discovery 
of Bruce to account, have drawn from it what they consider 
an mcontrovertible argument to prove that religion 16 
merely & question of geography, and that Chnstianity 
cannot be suitable for all countnes and all nations, for 
marmiage being the natural state of all human beings, 
a religion that forbids polygamy would in hot countries 
reduce more than half of one sex to a state of enforced 
celibacy But supposmg the hy esis on which this 
objection to the umversahty of tianity 18 based to 
be as true as I believe it to be false, 1t seems to me that 
it would prove the existence of httle or nothmg contrary 
to Divine Providence, who m giving us the mestimable 
benefit of divme revelation, as manifested by the teaching 
of an Incarnate God, appears to have designed that this 
precious gift of Christianity should be shared by all the 
inhabitants of the terrestrial globe It seems to me that 
for this objection to have any weight, it 1 necessary to 
prove that amongst the whole of the human race, taken 
collectively, there 18 a much larger number of the female 
than of the male sex , for it 1s upon the whole human race 
taken collectively, that the Creator looks as on one large 
family In each mdavyidual member of this family He seen 
only the bemg created in His own image, without dis 
tinction of country, colour, language, or bodily form, and 
Hie mtention was that all men should form one common 
brotherhood, united by all the tres of a common nature 
and common origin 

At the same time I have reason to believe, from my 
own personal observation, that the view 16 utterly 
which holds that in hot climates the number of women far 
exceeds that of the men For many years I exercised my 
religious cal m many parts of the Indian Penmsula, and. 
I paid particular attention to the point m question From 
exact registers which I kept of all baptisms, 1t may be seen 
that I yearly admimstered this sacrament to two or threo 
hundred children of all castes, and I have been able to 

‘ove that during any angle the preponderance 3n 

urths of one Pi ver the cher never excooded fifteen to 
twenty five, and that :t was sometimes one and sometimes 
the other sex which predommated withm these narrow 
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lumts These registers, which extended over a period of 
more than twenty five years, sare no longer withn my 
reach, but I am convinced that out of perhaps 6,000 
children baptazed by me, one sex did not outnumber the 
other by more than 200 Another convmeing proof that 
the proportion of the two sexes 1s about equal im India, 16 
furmshed by the Brahmins who can only have one legit: 
mate wife, and for whom marmage 3s obhgatory One 
hardly ever meets with a woman who 1s not, or has not 
been, married Blmd dumb, deaf, or Jame, all find hus 
bands amongst poor Brahmins whose low fortunes do not 
allow them to aspire to an alliance with any more attractive 
spouse 

It may, it 18 true, be retorted that amongst Brahmins 
a widow cannot remarry, whereas a widower may at once 
take to himself another wife The consequence is it may 
be urged, that the women of this caste must be more 
numerous than the men But I reply that the age at which 
the two sexes marry compensates for this difference Gurls 
are married when seven or even five years old, whilst boys 
wait till they are sixteen, twenty, or even older I am 
therefore decidedly of opmion that in hot as well as in 
temperate clunates the births of the two sexes are nearly 
equal, and that polygamy is opposed to all laws, both 
natural and divine’ 

This unnatural custom of polygamy, which finds a place 
amongst some nations, may be attributed to sinful lust, 
to abuse of the power of the strong over the weak, and to 
the dominion of the one sex over the other It ss evidently 
altogether contrary to the intention of the Creator who, 
when He created the father of mankind, gave him only 

1 According to the Census Report of 1891 to every 1 000 males there 
are returned only 968 females and the tables show that there are in 
the country fewer females then males to the number of speaking roundly 
6} millions The deficiency w lest in the Punjab, NW nceR 
and Rayputena In Benge), and Upper Burma, however 
females are in excess to the extent of something under three-quartera 
ofamuillon The conclusion arrived at with to the deficiency of 
femalea is that it to # large extent due to deliberate concealment and 
debberate omisaion from the Census returns But the Report remarka 
“ The subject of sex 1s a very intricate one, and the more one studies it 
‘the lesa inchned 18 a cautious statist to edopt any single explanation ’ 
‘The Report exammes the whole question at considerable length —En, 
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one woman to wife, and yndeed ordamed that man and iis 
one companion should form but one flesh? 

A celebrated statesman of the last century (Burke) 
speaking on this subject from a political point of view, said 
that the Christian religion, by bringing marnage back to 
ita primitive and only legitimate state had contributed 
more by that alone to the general peace happiness stability, 
and civilzation of the human race, than 1t would have been 
posstble for it to do in any other department of divine 
providence 

The indassolubility of the marriage tie 1s also an essential 
principle which it seems to me 1s not less firmly established 
amongst the Hindus than that which limits this important 
act to the legal union of one man with one woman A 
Hindu can only put away hus legitrmate wife for one cause, 
and that 1s adultery If this rule 1s violated, 1t 1s only 
among the most degraded of the lower castes A marrage 
can be annulled xf it has been contracted 1n violation 
of the prohibitory degrees which are laid down by custom, 
and which of themselves are sufficient to nullify the umon 

I have never yet heard of a divorce bemg permitted on 
account of incompatibility of temper nor have I ever 
heard of a man being allowed to put away his wife, how 
ever vicious she might be sumply in order to marry another 
woman Hindus, as I shall presently show, put too serious 
& value on this solemn contract to allow it to be thus 
degraded to a state which would be nothing more or leas 
than concubmage A Hindu, and especially a Brahmin, 
would hardly be mneclmed to repudiste his wife even for 
adultery unless her guilt were very notonous Asa general 
Tule, when the wife of 2 Brahmin gives occasion, by in 
judicious behaviour, for remarks of a kind damaging to 

er character, her friends and relatives do their utmost 
to excuse her conduct and to hush up ali scandal about 
her, so au to avoid the necesmty of such an extreme measure 
as a divorce, the disgrace of which would reflect on the 
whole caste 

I will now. give a detailed account of the princrpal cere 
monies which take place both before and at the time of 
a wedding 

1 Gensas n U4 
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A young Brahmun should, ordinanily 9; ing, be marned 
when he 1s about sixteen years of age, but the ceremony 18 
often postponed till he 1s older than this The wife chosen 
for korn generally five, seven, or at the utmost mine 
years 

Ths custom of girls m ther early childhood, 
and as soon as possible, sh common to all castes, 18 
most strictly observed by the Brahmins When once 8 
gul has passed the marnageable age, 1t 1s very difficult 

for her to find a husband In this caste there 1s often an 

enormous difference in age between the husband and the 
wife It 1s no uncommon thing to see an old man of mxty 
or more, having loat his first wife, marry for the second 
time a little child five or six years old, and even prefer 
her to girls of mature age What 15 the result of this? 
The husband generally dies long before lus wife and often 
even before she | has attained the age which would allow 
hum to exercwe his nghts as « husband So the poor gil 
becomes a widow before she has even become a wife and 
as by the custom of her caste she may not marry agam 
she 38 oftentimes tempted to lead a dissolute hfe thereby 
reflecting discredit on the whole caste Everybody recog 
nizes these abuses, but the idea of remedying them, by 
allowing a young widow to break through the stern rule 
of custom and marry agam, would never even enter the 
head of a Hindu, more especully of a Brahmm’ It » 
true that the strange preference which Brahmins have for 
children of very tender years would make such a perms 
sion almost nommal in the case of their widows * 

2 ‘The Jewn also marned their children at an eaily age A youth 
who was not married before he waa exghteen was conmdered by them 
to be sinning against the command of the Creator which says In 
crease and multiply’ He was free to marry as soon as he had attained 
the age of thirtesn, Their dsughters were betrothed in childhood, and 
‘were married as soon as they had arnved at « suitable age, which was 
uapelly fixed by them et twelve —Duzows 

1 Hindu social reformers ere now agitating for virgin widow re- 
maraget, end im « few metances such mamages have been brought 
about —! 

* Amongst the Jews it was permusmble for widows to mhrr} . 
those whe eciuntaniy, onto toopect sndaficowon for theo eed aba 
refrsined from marrying aga, were looked up to with very great reapect 
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The expenses of a wedding are 50 considerable that m 
all castes one often sees young men, who are without the 
necessary means, using the same expedient to procure a 
wife that Jacob employed with Laban Just like the holy 
patnarch a Hindu without means will enter the service of 
one of his relations, or of some other person of the same 
caste who has daughters to marry, and will engage himself 
to serve for a certain number of years without wage, on 
fonction that, ee the end of that time, bony to receive 
one of the daughters in marnege When time agreed. 
upon has expired the father fulfils his promise, undertakes 
the whole expense of the marnage, and then allows the 
young couple to go away and live where they please At 
their departure he gives them a cow, a pair of oxen, two 
copper vessels (one for drinking, the other for their food), 
an enough rice to feed them for the first year of ther 
married It 1s very remarkable that m India the term 
which a man has to serve for lus wife 1s the same as that 
for which Jacob bound himself to Laban, namely seven 
years (Geness xxx 20)! 

The inchnations of the persons about to be marned are 
never consulted In fact, 1t would be mdiculous to do so 
amongst the Brahmins, seemg the age at which they marry 
their daughters But even the Sudras, who often do not 
marry their daughters until they have attamed full ago, 
would never dream of consulting the tastes and feelings of 
their children under these circumstances The choice 18 
left entirely to the parents That which chiefly con 
cerns the young man’s family 1 the purity of the caste 
of his future wife Beauty and personal attractions of 
any kind count for nothing im ther eyes The girl's 
parents look more particularly to the fortune of ther 
future son m law, and to the character of his mother, who 
after the marriage becomes the absolute mustress of the 
young wife? 

‘The same months are chosen for a wedding as are selected 
for the ceremony of the upanayana, that 1 to say, the 


} Nosuch custom onsts now —bp aint cecal beech 
knit verse, commonly quoted says ‘ The gurl courts beauty , 
the mother, nchew, tho father, knowledge, relatives, good Imeage, 
other people, sumptuous marniage-feasts ’—ED 
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months of March, Apml, May, and June, and especially the 
two last’ 

However, it 1s possible in a case of urgency for a marnage 
to take place m November or February But m both 
these months there are 80 many precautions to be observed, 
50 many calculations to be made according to the signs of 
the ac, the phase of the moon, snd other mdiculous 
follies, that it 18 far from easy to find a day on which all 
the auspices are propitious 

There are four different ways of arranging the prelim 
naries of a marnage The first, the most honoured and 
respected of all, 18 for the father of the bride not only to 
refuse to receive the sum of money to which he 18 entitled 
from the young man’s parents, but to undertake to bear 
all the expenses of the ceremony, to purchase all the jewels 
and other ornaments which it 18 customary to give # girl 
on this occasion, and also to make handsome presenta to 
the son in Jaw and hws parents But thw can only be done 
by the rich and people of nigh position 

The second way 14 for the parents of both the contract 
mg parties to agree to share all the expenses The third 
inethod 1s that usually adopted by people of all castes who 
re not rich The parents of the girl insist not only on the 
youth’s parents bearing all the expenses of the wedding 
and of the jewels, but they also exact payment of a sum 
of money 1n return for their daughter, the amount of which 
18 laid down by caste custom This method 1s the commonest 
of all, for to marry and to buy a wife are synonymous 
expressions in India Most parents make a regular traffic 
of their daughters The wife 1s never given up to her 
huaband until he has paid the whole of the sum agreed 
upon* This custom is an endless source of quarrels and 


1 Itaw probable that the original reason why the Hinclun seles tod thene 
four months as the most auspicious for marniagex, 1 that during these 
months all agricultural work 1s either finished or suspended on account 
of the great heat and also because thecrops, which have yustbeen gethered 
an, help to defray the expenses of the wedding —Dusors 

Tt was the custom also among the Jews for the husband to give tho 
wifoher dower Cnesis axxiy 8,9, xxu 15 1 bamuel xv 25, 
Howes wu. 2 —Dusors 

Thus 1s not true in the mayonty of matenccs though there may be 
extreme caves of the ind = Lhe followmg words were uttered 1ovently 
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disputes If a poor man, after the marnage has taken 
place, cannot pay the stipulated amount, his father in law 
sues him for it, and takes Ins daughter away hopmg that 
the desire to have her back agay will mduce the man to 
find the money Sometimes this succesds, but it pretty 
often happens that the son m law, bemg always unable to 
pay the debt, leaves his wife for years as a ph with his 
father in law, and at lest the latter, convinced that by this 
means he will get nothing, and fearing lest his daughter 
should succumb to the temptations to which her youth 
exposes her, withdraws his demands A compromise 18 
effected and the husband at length regains his wife! 

The fourth method, to which none but the very pooiest. 
have recourse, 18 very mortifying to the girl’s parents, for 
they go themselves and hand her over to the tender mercies 
of the young man’s parents leaving it to them to do what 
they will with her, to marry her when and how they hke, 
to spend as httle or as much as they choose on the wedding 
and begging them at the same time to pay them something 
for their daughter 

As soon as the parents have discovered a suitable girl, 
and have ascertamned if the family are likely to assent, 
they choose a day when all the auguries are favourable, 
and go to formally ask for her They provide themselves 
with a new cloth, such as 1s worn by women, a cocoanut, 


by one of the speakers at an annual conference of the Kustna District 
{wouiation Gentlemen The monstrous custom of eclling gurls needs 
no words of mine to make you ley to rook it out from our society 1 will 
give you one particular case will show you the advisabihty of 
taking proper steps toremove the evil A certain gentleman ms certain 
villago, married bie daughter, ten years old, to an old man of eighty-one, 
and received Rs 2.000 for tlie bargain In due course the girl matured 
and tho nuptial ceremony was performed The gurl was sent to hor 
hated husband much agamst her will She cscaped from the room in 
the dead of mght and threw herself mto # well When the old man 
awoke m the mormng he mesed his young wife and on search bein; 
made her dead body was found floating ma woll ‘There are sev 
rnatances of this sort In some cases if the all assorted pair be seen 
together, the brido will appear as a daughter or even a grand daughter 
The young bndes bovome widows even in a week after thor 

These evils are too spparont to me, and I think you will enthustastically 
carry this resolution —Ep 

1 T do not boheve that any Hindu father of reepoctabihty would take 

such a etop—ko 
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five bananas, some vermihon, and some powdered sanda!- 
wood While on the way, they pay great attention to any 
omens that they may notice If they consider them to be 
unfavourable fetrace ther steps, and postpone the 
business till another day Thus, for instance, if a snake 
cross therr path, or a cat, or a jackal, or if they should 
happen to see anything that 1s regarded as an evil omen’, 
they decide that the best thing to do 1s to return to their 

ome 

If nothing of this sort has disturbed them on the way, 
they present themselves at the house of the girl’s parenta 
and. make known the object of ther vistt The latter, 
before giving any answer, look steadfastly towards the 
south, and want till one of those hitle hazards which one 
aees running about the walls of a house has uttered a certain 
sharp cry, such as these reptiles often make Then when 
the Lnzard of the South has spoken the parents of the girl 
give their consent to the marriage and accept the present 
which has been brought by the other parties 

In the evening of the same day, about dusk, they call 
together a few relatives and fnends, and summon a purohita 
im order to consult him about the marnage Whilst tho 
men, seated on mats or carpets, arc talking together the 
women purify 4 part of the house, that m= to say, they 
rub the floor well with cow dung mixed with water, and 
then draw hnes of red and white upon it Aa soon as they 
have finshed, they bring in the god Vigneshwara, to whom 
they do puja, and for neweddya they offer peas, sugar, 
® cocoanut, and & sweet beverage called paramanna All 
present worship this god, and pray him to remove any 
obstacles which nught interfere with the proyected marriage 
If during this ceremony the Lazard of the South again utters 
his cry they think it a favourable omen 

After this ceremony, the purofsia fixes on a lucky day 
on which to begin to celebrate the marnage ‘The parenta 

1 All Hindus are full of these su No matter how 1 
tho bonnes may be that tbey alo ebout to undertake they wil never 
hentate for a moment to put it off, if they catch might of ane of thees 
obyecte or on of these animals I have several times seen Inbourers 

thor oxen back to ther sheds, and remain idle all day, amply 


because when leaving the village m the morning, « enske bed crossed 
her path —Dunois : 
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of the girl then definitely give their permussion, and in 
token of their promuse they offer betel tall those who are 
present These prelimmaries ended, they begin to think 
of making preparations for the wedding Gold and silver 
ornaments are ordered for the couple, and form the subject 
of endless discussion The wedding garments are also got 
ready, a large number of cloths, such as are worn by both 
men and women, are bought to be given away as presents 
to relations and friends, a large store 1s laid in of rice, 
wheat fiour, liquefied butter oil of sesamum peas of all 
kinds, dried and fresh vegetables ', frusts, groceries, pickles, 
and in fact every sort of edible that a Brahmin 1s permitted. 
to use They also provide saffron, or turmeric, vermulion, 
antimony, sandalwood powder incense, quantities of flowers, 
akshatas, or coloured rice, betel, areca nut, &c, & , also 
a great quantity of small silver and copper coms Further, 
they buy new baskets, and above all, plenty of new earthen 
vessels of all shapes and kinds, for these vessels may 
never be used a second time, and are immediately broken 
after being once used, no matter to what purpose they 
aecepe Evi ady, they bey pandal 
en everything 1s ready, gin to put up @ 

or canopy "The god Vi rai 3s carned into it and 
to him they do puja, entreating Inm to ward off any hind 
rane or misfortune which might happen during the celebra 
tion of the marnage 

The purohita who presides at the ceremony must be one 
of the first to take up his place under the pandal, he 
must be provided with some darbha grass, small pieces of 
wood from the seven sacred trees, and a few other mndis 
pensable objects for the sacrifices he 18 about to offer up 

In the first place due honour 1s paid to the household 
gods To this end all the Brahmins present, both men 
and women, anomt their heads with oil of sesamum, and 
then bathe The women, after preparing the various 
dishes for the feast, take a portion from each which they 


+ Amongst the many kinds of vogetablos which Brahmuns eat, there 
are three which are considered partiularly choice theve are a species 
of small round pea the katrs kas (the buwigela of tho Portuguese « sort 
of brinjsl or ogg plant) ani pumpkins Among fruits they also have 
4 prefcrence for three—bananax, mangoes, and jack-fruit ~Di noi, 
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place on # metal dish, and proceed, singmg songs and accom 
pamed by all the guests, to offer 1t as nest to these 
gods, having first, of course, done puja to them 
eveR go so far as to place to the mght of them pickles, to 
give a relsh to their rice, while on thear left they place 
@ cup full of the sweet drink called paramanna, with dhich 
to quench ther thirst The master of the house then 
rms the sam kalpa and offers sandalwood, : 
lowers, and lustral water to his guests, who ought, when 
receiving all this, to think of the household gods, in whose 
honour the feaat immediately following 1s spread, great 
pains having been taken to make it bountiful and. 
cent Betel 1s distributed at the termynation of the repast, 
after which the guests disporse 
The second day, nine Brahmins specially chosen for the 
purpose perform the sacrifice of homam and another to 
ire, in honour of the nine planets, as at the ceremony of 
the upanayana Two women take the consecrated fre 
and carry 1t, singing the while, to the centre of the pandal, 
placing it on the rawed dais of earth Each of the women 
then receives a present of a new cloth, and a hittle bodico 
called ramka: All present then walk round the brazier of 
hot coal reciting mantrams, scattering darbha grass and 
bowing to the ground Presents are given to the nine 
Brahmins who have sacrificed to the planets, and, as usual, 
the meeting ends with a feast 
The third day the father of the bridegroom, having made 
his ablutions, takes some akshatas in 8 cup, and goes out 
early to call together relatives and friends As soon as all 
are assembled under the pandal, a pure cloth or carpet w 
spread on the raised earthen dais, and the future husband 
and wife are seated thereon facing the east The marned 
women then approach them and rub their heads with oi!, 
ainging the while, and then proceed with the umportant 
ceremony known as nalangu, which consists in smean 
the naked parts of their bodies with powdered saffron, ant 
immediately after pourmg a great quantity of warm water 
over therr heads’ The women never cease singing the 
4 valang ‘snot a rehgous ceremony Lhe saffron w uuxod 
with quickline and made mto = paste which i rod m colour It 1 
\ only on the fret —kp> 
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whole time, and are accompanied by musical instrumenta 
After the nalangu 1s over the women array the young couple 
in new clothes, as has already been described in the chapter 
on the upanayana The evening of the same day, at the 
moment when the lamps are bemg hghted, the guests 
return to assist at the foll ceremony —The marred 
women, sin allt Se tame, take a wooden cylinder which 
they cover witi podpress with red longitudinal 
stripes On thas tie they tie of the mango tree 
next sprinkle a great quantity ity of powdered saffron 
over the cylinder, which they immedhately afterwards dy 
mto a new earthen vessel This they carry with much 
solemnity singing the while, to the centre of the pandal, 
where they offer it 8 sacrifice of Incense, and offer 
some betel for neweddya Every person present makes 
@ profound obewance to the vessel No other saffron 
but what is thus consecrated 1s used dung the whole 
ceremony 
All these procee: are merely preparatory to the 
marriage ceremony itself, which lasts for five days 
The first day 18 called muhuria, that 1 to say, the great 
day, or the happy and auspicious day It is on this day 
that the most important and rolemn ceremonies take place 
The head of the family goes out early to invite lus guests, 
while the women busy themselves with purifymg the house 
and the pandal, which, they decorate all round with wreaths 
of mango leaves The guests having arrived stand in a row, 
and first adorn thew foreheads with akshaias and sandal 
wood They next anoint their heads with the oil of sesa 
mum which 1s provided for them, and then they go and 
alanine ther ablutions On their return the sia per 
the sam kalpa and mvokes all ther inning 
with. Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, Devendra, and then the 
twelve Adityas, the eight Vasus, the nme Brahmas, the 
eleven Rudras, the Gani ras, the Siddhas, the Saddhyas, 
the Naradas, the seven great Penitenta, the nme planets , 
1n fact, every dexty whose name occurs to his mene 
With low obewance he imvites them all to come to the 
foast, makes many ilattermy speeches to thom, 
and begs thom to remain under the pandal, and to preside 
ovor the ceremony during the five daya that st lasts 
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Then comes the invocation of ancestors The couple 
about to be marned are seated on the earthen dais m the 
centre of the pandal, having on each side of them their 
fathers and mothers, all with thesr faces turned towards 
the east The father of the bride rises, places the pamiram 
amulet on the mung finger of his mght hand, performs 
the sam kalpa, and Fel ® certam quantity of moe ma 
metal dish, and on this nce a cocoanut dyed yellow, threo 
areca nuts im their shelis and five others without their 
shells? 

Then, taking one of the nuts in one hand and the metal 
dish 1n the other, he repeats three txmes in a loud voice 
the names of his father, his grandfather and his great 
grandfather Each tame he pronounces their names he 
raps the copper dish three times with the areca nut, and 
at last, again mvoking them by name, he says ‘O my 
ancestors, you who dwell in the ptraloka (or paradise of 
ancestors) deign to come to this pandal, brnging with you 
all the other ancestors who preceded you Be present 
I beseech you, during the five days of this marrage feast 
preside at the festivity, and grant to 1t a happy termina 
tion'’ He then gives the ne, the cocoanut and the 
areca nut which were on the dish to the purohita 

This done the married women bmng some fire on a new 
earthen chafing dish, and, singing, place it in the centre 
of the pandal The purohiia then consecrates 1t by scatter 
ing all round it some darbha grass To the north of it he 
places eome small pieces of the sacred fig tree, by the side 
of which are pl three small earthen vessels and one of 
copper The first contains milk, the second hquefied 
butter, the third curds and the fourth a certam quantity 
of cooked and uncooked moe mixed together To the 
south of the brazier are spread me portions of nce on 
@ large banana leaf These are tastefully arranged in 
squares, each portion bemg destined for one of the mne 
planets Puja 1s done to each of these nine planets in 
dividually, and offermgs of bananas and.betel are mado to 


+ These vanous objects are en offering which he makes to hus ancestors 
when inviting them to the it 1s always considered polite ta 
offer a present to any dist guest whom you invite to any 
ceremony —Dvs01s 
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them as nerveddya, after which they receive the same 
invitation as the gods and the ancestors 

The purohsia places on the east side of the brazer another 
banana leaf, on which he spreads darbha grass and akshatas 
This 1s an offermg to Brahma, to whom is presented a 
nesveddya of raw sugar and betel Then follows the invoca- 
tion of the ashta Ws palakas, or the eight divine guardans 
of the eight corners of the world , and puja 1s offered them 
on the same banana leaf Then comes the mauguration 
of the whta devata or tutelary deity and the deification of 
the five ttle pots m the manner that has already been 
described for the upanayana 

These ceremomes ended, the father of the girl performs 
the homam m honour of Brahma, Vishnu, and Rudra, of 
the eght gods who guard the eight compass points of the 
world, of the eight Vasus, and of Indra, taking care to 
mention all these gods by name and also to repeat man 
trams suitable to the occasion He again does ym to 
the nine planeta, makes a sacrifice to fire and offers the 
latter some liquefied butter as newweddya 

A new earthen chafing dish 1s then brought to which 
they fasten a piece of saffron thread and on it 1s placed 
the consecrated fire Women carry this fire away to a 
Place apart, smging of course, the while Great care 
taken not to let the fire go out till the end of the festivity 
It would be considered a terribly bad omen if through 
neghgence or any other cause, it should be extinguished 

Now comes the muhurta, that 1s to say, the most essential 
ceremony of the marrage To begin with, & sacrifice 1s 
offered to Vigneshwara The bride and bridegroom are 
seated on the earthen dais, their feces towards the east, 
and the married women proceed, singing the while, with 
the young people’s toilette, which 1s of the most elegant 
and sumptuous description When attired the bridegroom 
mises, performs the sam kalpa, prays to the gods to pardon 
all the sms he has committed since he received the triple 
cord, and, to be the more sure of this pardon he recites 
a mantram, and gives fifteen fanams to a Brahmun as alms 
He then dresses himself up sa a pilgrim, and makes all 
preparations as if he were really gomg to take a long 
journey, announcing that he 1 gomg to start on a holy 
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pilgrimage to Kasi, that 1s Benares He leaves the house 
accompamed by the married women smging 1n chorus, and 
by lua parents and friends, and preceded by mstruments of 
musio After passing the outskirts of the village he turns 
his steps to the east 

But here his future father in law meets him, and asks 
hum where he 1s gomg and on the object of his 
Journey, begs him to give it up He tells him that he has 
& young virgin daughter, and that uf he wishes it he will 
give her to him m wedlock The pilgrim accepts the 
posal with joy, and returns with his escort to the pl 
whence he set out On hw return the women perform the 
othe bade Tad beetegion hat taken th 

mide a m having again taken their 

placea on the dais, and the sam kalpa having been per 
formed they then begin the important ceremony called 
kankana' For tha obtam two pieces of 
saffron or turmeric, round which they tie a double thread 
They place on a metal dish two handfuls of moe, and on 
this nce a ccoosnnt Denver yellow, and on the cocoanut 
the two pieces of Prayers are offered to all the 
gods collectively, who are implored to come and place 
themselves on thi kankana, and to remam there till the 
five days of the marmage ceremony have been accomphshed 
The bridegroom then takes one of the pieces of saffron and 
ties 16 on his wife’s left wrt, who in her turn ties the 
other piece on his right wrist The nce and cocoanut on 
which the kankana has been lying are then given to the 


sts 

Then follows the procession of the tutelary deity The 
mother of the bride, accompanied by the other women 
and the Brahmins who are present, go and fetch the copper 
vase which representa the sha devala The women begin 
to sing and the musicians to play, and forming a procession 
they march to the end of the street, where, after choosmg 
a clean spot, they pour out some of the water contained in 
the vase They do puja to the deity while st rests on the 
ground, and then it 1s taken back with the same pomp to 
the place whence it came Then follows the most :mportant 

} The ceremony 16 actually called kaskona dharana, that 1, the tying 
or weanng of the kantana —Ep 
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ceremony of all, which aw called kana dana, or the gsft of 
vwgin This 1s what takes place The bridegroom 
bemg seated facing the east, hus father m Jaw performs 
the sam kalpa, places himself m front of lum, and tookes at 
him fixedly for some time without speakmg He w sup 
to :magine that he sees in his son im law the great 
ashnu , and with this in his mind, he offers him a sacrifice 
of arghya, padya achamanu, akshaias, sandalwood, and 
flowers A new copper vessel1s then brought In this the 
young man places his feet, which his father m law washes 
first with water, then with milk, and then agam for the 
third time with water, while reciting suitable manirams 
He performs the great sam kalpa, which consists in 
adding to the ordinary sam kalpa (vide Part I, Chapter X11) 
the names and attributes of Bharaia Varsha the Sals 
vakana, the seven islands, the seven seas, the seven puras or 
erties, - seven Pare the bates mountains, the the 
(punyasthalas) a ly cities (punya puras) 
. He next thinks of his father, hia grandfather and great 
grandfather Pronouncing their names aloud, he prava 
that these and the twenty one other ancestors who have 
receded them, may attain mokska (or paradise} Then, 
olding betel m one hand and taking his daughter's hand 
in the other, he says a prayer to Vishnu begging him to 
Jook with a gracious oe on this gift that he 1 maiung of 
his virgin daughter le then her hand in that of 
her future husband, pours a little water over :t, and gives 
him some betel, the usual token of a gift 
The gsft of the wrgen is followed by three other gifts, 
namely, the go dana, bhu dana, and salagrama dana, which 
mean the gift of cows, the gift of land, and the gift of 
salagramas, or small stones, to which they attach a super 
stitious value, and which will be spoken of later on 
Then follows the ceremony called mangalashia' The 
bride and bridegroom are seated facing each other, and 
8 sheet of silk 1s suspended in front ofthem This 1s held 
by twelve Brahmins, and hides them from the other guests, 
who successively invoke in & loud voice Vishnu and hus 
| Thus moana ‘the sight marriage Meanings "| The ceremony concludes 
Jrth the throwng oem ne onee je couple by way of blecang 
~—Ep 
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wife Lakshm: Brahma and Sarasvati, Siva and Parvati 
the Sun and his wife Chhaya the Moon and his wife Rohm 
Indra and Sathi, Vaswhta and Arundhati, Rama and Sita, 
Krishna and Rukmam, and several other pairs of gods 
and goddesses 

As soon as the mangalashta is finished they fasten on the 
tah that w the httle gold ornament which all marned 
women wear round their necks , the tai: 1s strung on a httle 
cord which 13 dyed yellow with saffron water, and com 

d of 108 very fine threads closely twisted together 
Bther ttle ornaments of gold are also added round which 
are fastened flowers and fine black seeds Two handfuls 
of nice are placed in a metal pot, on the rice 18 laid a cocoa- 
nut dyed yellow, and on the top of the cocoanut the tals, 
to which they offer a sacrifice of sweet perfumes The 
tals 1s then taken round to all the guests, both men and 
women, who touch at and bless it * 

Four large metal lamps each with four wicks, are brought 
m and placed on a stand which must also be of the same 
metal Above are set other lamps fashioned out of a 
paste composed of ground rice, and these are filled with 
oil They sre hghted, and four women take them in their 
hands At the same time all round the pandal a great 
numbei of other lamps are lighted Then ensues a tremen 
dous din The women sing, the musicians play, bells are 
rung, cymbals are clashed, and anything and ever 
within reach from which sound can be extracted 15 
on, each one striving to outdo the other im creating nowe” 

In the midst of this hubbub the husband advances 
towards his young wife, who is seated facing the east, and 
while reciting mantrams he fastens the tals round her neck, 
spurns, at with three knots 

The husband and wife, side by side, then offer 
each other betel Two women approach them, 

ve them their blessing, and place akshafas, which have 
Boon consecrated by manirame, on their heads, and finally 
perform the ceremony of araits 


1 Old ladies whoue husbands are alive are specially requested to touh 
and bless the tals, to ensare the couple « long married hfe —Ep 

* This nowe 1 intended to drown any sounds of weeping, aneeting, 
quarreling, &¢, which are conmdered bad omens —ED 
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Fire 1s then brought on a new earthen brazier, and the 
purohsia consecrates it with mantrams, surrounds it with 
darbha grass, apd does homam toit The fire 18 surrounded. 
by lighted lamps, and near it 1s placed a amall stone called 
the sandalwood stone, no doubt because 1t has been smeared 
with sandalwood oil Then the husband, holding his wife’s 
hand walks three times round the sacred fire and each 
time he makes the circuit he takes lis wifo’s nght foot nm 
lus nght hand, and makes her touch the sandalwood stone 
with it, touchmg the stone with his own foot at the same 
time Whilst performing this action the thoughts of both 
husband and wife should be directed to the ¢ mountain 
of the North called Sapta kula parvata or the mountan of 
the seven casies, the original home of their ancestors, the 
mountam bemg represented by this sandalwood stone 

These are the various ceremomes which com} the 
muhurta As soon as they are finshed, two bamboos are 
planted im the centre of the pandal side by side, and at 
the foot of each of them 1s placed a bamboo basket The 
bnde and bridegroom then stand up, each in a basket, and 
two other baskets full of mce sre brought They take 
handfuls of this rice and shower it over each other in turn 
Thw they continue to do many times, until they are tired, 
or are told to stop" 

In some castes the guests perform this ceremony, which 
18 called seaha, for the newly married paw Princes and 
very rich people have been known to use for the sesha, 
instead of nce, pearls and precious stones mixed together 
After the sesha the couple return to their usual seat 
Akeshatas consecrated by manirams are then distmbuted to 
the guests The husband throws over his nght shoulder 
@ piece of new and clean cloth, one end of which he unfo da 
before the assembled Brahmms from whom he receives 
@ blessmg, while they also reaite a mantram and place a 
forhen of the akshatas they have just received on the cloth 

fe takes these um his hand and puts one portion on hw 


1 In some countnes the Jows of the it day observe a custom of 
throwing handfals of wheat over @ newly macned couple but 
over the wife, saying ‘Increase and multiply’ Sometimes pieces of 
money winch are intended forthe poor are mingled withthe whet — 


posore I 
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own head and the rest on hia wife’s head, after which the 
women again perform arai: to the newly married couple 
It is easy to see the allegorical meanng of most of the 
ceremonies which have just been described, and which are 
the most solemn and :mportant of the whole proceedings 
The kania dana, for mstance, typifies the handing over of 
the girl by the father to the son in law and the renuncia 
tion of parental authority over her The son in Jaw for his 
part fastens the tals round his wife’s neck to show that he 
socepts the gift, and that from henceforth she 1s his pro 
perty The sacrifice of the homam and the thrice repeated 
arcuit of the newly marned couple round the fire are 
@ mutual ratification of the contract they have just made 
with one another, for there 1s no more solemn engagement 
than that entered mto in the presence of fire, which Hindus 
look upon aa the purest of their gods, and which for this 
reason they always prefer to any other when they wish to 
make an oath specially bmding The ceremony of the 
mangalashta 1s to call down divine blessings on the newly 
married couple That of the sesha 1s the outward : 
sion of the wish that they may enjoy an abundance of this 
World's goods, or that their union may be fruitful, or per 
en all these ceremonies are ended sandalwood powder, 
akehatas, and hete) are gyen to all the Brahmuns present, 
both men and women must then go and perform their 
ablutions and return for the feast, which on this day must 
be specially magnificent 
Before sittmg down to eat they never fail to carry with 
due solemnity to the household gods their share of the food 
wae ein being seated 
8 guests m a row upon the ground, 
the men quite apart from the women, so that the latter are 
out of mght, s Yor bana leaf 1s placed before each person, 
and a helpmg of boiled rice is placed on 1¢, and on one side 
two other leaves, folded in the form of cups, one contain- 
ing melted butter and the other a strongly spiced sauce 
The second course consists of dried , green vegetables, 
and roots of vamous kinds The third course consista of 
fntters, puddings boiled m water, others fmed im butter, 
others sweetened and spiced, curdled mulk, and salt pickles 
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Bananas yack and other fruits make up the fourth course 
Then follows the kalavania, which consista of four different 
dishes all highly flavoured and composed of vanous in- 
gredients mixed with rice To fmuh the repast a beverage 
1s handed round composed of lime juice, sugar, cardamom, 
and anweed mxed with water The whole meal takes 
place mm absolute silence 

When all the guests have feasted they turn ther atten 
tion to the meal for the newly marred couple, not for- 
getting the necessary ceremomes connected with it Firat 
of all the sacred fire 1s brought and placed before the dais 
on which they are sittmg The husband mses and does 
homam to the fire, whilst the purohia repeats manirams 
Then the women form a procession, and singing take the 
fire back to its original place The young married couple, 
holding each other by the hand go to the place where the 
tutelary Baty 18 reposing, and a cep obeisance to xt 
The hus! then does puja to it, and offers as newweddya 
some cakes and boiled rice They make a similar obei 
nance to the five little earthen vases near the deity, 
in which are sown ten kinds of seeds, and sprinkle them 
with water 

It 18 only after havmg gone through all these prelimi 
naries that the young married couple are allowed to partake 
of the meal which has been specially prepared for them 
They eit down facing one another m the centre of the 
pandal on two little stools the bridegroom facing east 
Before them 1s spread a large banana leaf, and at each of 
its four corners are placed four lamps made of ground nce 
filled with oil, which are lighted, as well aa many others all 
round the pandal Then the marned women bring m on 
two a dishes the different bersty which mr been 
prepared for the young couple, much singing and music 
gomg on the while After they have been helped, melted 
utter 16 poured three times on to their fingers, and after 
swallowing this they begin to eat their food together from 
the same leaf To eat m this manner 1s 8 sign of the 


1 "Thus custom 18 not observed nowadays in Hindu memuages but the 
bridegroom and bide exchange comestibles from each other s leaves 
‘When they hve together afterwards the wife may and does, eat off ber 
husband s leat after be has finished eating —ED 
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most complete union, and 1s the most unmistakable proof 
of fmendship that two persons closely umted could possibly 
give each other Later on the wife will be allowed to eat 
what her husband leaves, but never aga will she be 
Permitted a eat a pompeny witht hin these as a favour 
which 1s only gran’ on her wedding day 
Their meal finshed, the newly married couple go outade, 
by mumo, and accompamed by the women sing- 
ing, by all the guests, and by the purol la The purohita 
pointe out to them a small star called Arundhats, the wife 
of the Pemtent Vasishta, which 1s to be found near the 
pole star The couple make a deep reverence to the star 
and return to the house m the same sion' There 
the women perform the ceremony of arattt This ter 
munates the ceremomes of the first day, called muhurta, or 
the great day 
I will spare my readers the details of the ceremonies 
which occupy the four following daya and which os a rule, 
are merely & repetition of those just descnbed What little 
vanety there 13, 18 much in the same style These cere 
momes are interspersed with the most mnocent games and 
amusements, which would ay to us utterly 1idiculous 
and only suitable for httle ! , but which afford them 
the greatest pleasure and finite amusement 
Amongst the second day's ceremomes one of the moat 
extraordinary 18 when they place a sort of ornament, called 
basssnam, on the forehead of both the husband and wife 
This basernam 1s covered with gold leaf or gold paper, and 
flowers are entwined round xt The object of the um 
18 to avert the effects of the drisht: dosha or evil eye, the 
spell which 1s cast by the looks of jealous or ill disposed 
ple Placed thus on the most conspicuous part of the 
Body it 28 supposed to attract the eyes of the malevolent, 
and thus prevent them exercising their malign influence 
on the persons of the newly marned couple 
Amongst the ceremomes which take place on the third 
day there 1s a pecuhar one The husband, as usual, per 
forms the of the homam and another to fire, and 
* Avandhata was the chaste and devoted wife of Vamshte Rishi and 
when the Took at this star they make a vow that they too will 
hye uke Vasuhts and Arondhat: —Ep 
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after him hws wife comes up and performs the same sacrifice, 
only with this difference, that mstead of using boiled nice, 
she uses parched nce This 1, I beheve, the only occasion 
on which a woman can take an active part in any of these 
sacrifices, which the Brahmins hold to be most sacred and 
most solemn 
Tho only remarkable ceremony which takes place on the 
fourth day uw the nalangu, m which the newly marned 
couple rub cach other's legs three times with powdered 
m I do not im the least understand the meaning of 
thus ceremony I fancy its only object 1s to kill time 
Kuropeans under similar circumstances would spend it in 
, often to excess , or nm gambhng dancing, singing 
songs m honour of love and wine sometimes even in 
carrying on intngues with the object of loosenmg the 
sacred marriage tie, which it 1s the object of mai 
ceremonies to make secure The Hindus spend their 
wedding days more wisely in rehgrous observances, of 
which the greater number aro well calculated to leave 
a lasting impression on the minds of those attending them 
The innocent and artless games with which they amuso 
themselves afford them none the oy Ter because they 
areso In the domestic festivities of the Brahmuns, decency, 
modesty, purity, and reserve are always conspicuous §=This 
1s the more remarkable as they obey a rehgion whose 
dogmas are for the most part saturated with ummorahty 
e fifth day 1s chiefly occupied m dismissing, with all 
the customary formalities, the , the planeta, the great 
tents, the ancestors, and the other divinities who 
ve been invited to the feast They dismus even the 
kankanam, that 1s to say, the two pieces of saffron attached 
to the wrists of the newly made husband and wife Fimally, 
the god of the maniapam, that 1s to say of the pandal, w 
himself dismmssed Then follows the distribution of te, 
which vary in value accordmg to the means of host 
The purohsfa who has taken the most promment part, and 
after him the women who have been singing the whole 
time from boginnmg to end, carry off the lon’s sharo of 
these bountios I must just mention thet the songs which 
alo sung at those ceremonies contam nothug obscene or 
even erotic, they are either a sort of oxplanation of the 
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aim and object of each ceremony or else a long rigmarolo 
™ praise of the bride and bridegroom, in which they also 
ve expression to the most heartfelt wishes for their future 


The festivity ends with a solemn procession through the 
streets, which generally takes at night by torchhght 
in the midst of squbs and fireworks of all de 1@ 
newly married pair are seated face to face in an open palan 

juin hughly decorated Both of them are d, rather 
than adorned, with flowers, jewels and other ornaments, 
for the most part borrowed for the occasion The pro 
cession advances slowly Relatives and fmends before 
whose houses 1t passes, come out to meet 1t The women 
perform the ceremony of arait: to the couple, and the 
men give presents of silver, fruits, sugar, betel, & These 
gifts are really only a Joan, for those who receive them 
are expected to return them on similar occasions to the 
givers I have sometimes seen wedding processions that 
were really beautaful, though perhaps not quite according 
to our taste 

Such are 2 Brahmin’s wedding ceremonies, all of which, 
and many more minute observances which I have not 
thought 1t worth while to mention, are scrupulously per 
formed with more or less magnificence by nich as well as 


poor 

Sudras’ marriage ceremomes sre equally solemn, though 
much less elaborate In every vaste marriage 18 looked 
upon as the most mmportant affair in a man’s life It 16 
also the most expensive one, and brings many a Hindu 
to rum Some spend on it ali that they possess, and 
a great deal more besides , while others, m order to fulfil 
what 1s expected of them, contract debts which they are 
never able to repay* 

I shali say nothing of the feasts which are given by their 
relatives and friends to the newly married couple, of the 
prevents they receive, or of the ceremonies in their honour 

will only add that for a whole month the feasting and 
ToJoIcings go on 

‘When all the festivities have at length come to an end, 


3 One of the planks of the Social Reform platform us tht reduction 
Inarmage expenses —Lp 
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the bride returns home with her parents, who keep her shut 
up till such tame as she shall be able to fulfil all the dutses 
of a wife This also w another occasion for festivities 
There 1s the same gathering of fmends and relatives, and 
almost the same ceremomes, with a few exceptions, that 
took place at the first wedding The father and mother 
of the bridegroom, on bemg informed that ther daughter- 
10 law has arrived at an age when the can be 
consummated, go and fetch her, and conduct home 
in trumph And in order that she may become accus 
tomed by degrees to married hfe, her own parents come at. 
the end of a month and take her back to her own home, 
and for the first few years, or until she has children, she 
lives alternately in her parents’ and im her husband’s house 
These mutual arrangements aro at first a proof of the 
happy understandng existing between the two familes 
But unfortunately this harmony rarely lasts long, for very 
soon, finding herself ill treatd and even beaten by her 
husband, and tormented in a thousand ways by an exact 
aug mother 1 law who treats her hke a slave and vents upon 
her all her whims and ili temper, the poor young wife 
forced to surreptitious flight, seeking uhelter and pro 
tection under her father’s roof Then, relying on promises 
of better treatment in future, she consents to resume her 
fetters , but fresh outrages soon force her to escape aga 
In the end, resigning herself to the mevitable, or for the 
sake of her children, she gives up the struggle, and meekly 
bows to mantal authority A real umon with sincere and 
mutual affection, or even , 18 very rare in Hindu 
households The moral which exista in this country 
between the sexes 1s s0 great that m the eyes of & native 
the woman 1s simply a passive object who must be abjectly 
submusaive to her husband’s will and fancy She is never 
looked upon as a companion who can share her husband’s 
thoughts and be the object of his care and affection 
The du wife finds im her husband only # proud and 
overbearmg master who regards her as a fortunate woman 
to be allowed the honour of sharing his bed and board. 
If there are some few wonien who are happy and beloved 
by those to whom they have been blindly chamed by their 
famnly, thw good fortune must be attmbuted to the naturally 
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land disposition of their husbands, and not in any way to 
the trammng the latter have received! 

A Brahmm purohsia does not usually preside at a Sudra 
marriage unless the contracting parties are very nich and 
of Ingh position, and thus able to recompense him hand 
somely Generally the ceremony 18 performed by one of 
the mendicant Brahmins who go about sellmg Hindu 
almanacs from door to door 

In each caste custom differs as to the manner m which 
@ bride 1s demanded, the sum of m paid for her, the 
apantity and the value a jewels, the colour oa price 

the wedding garments, arrangements as to who 
defray the expenses of the ceremony, the number of feasts 
provided for the guests, and the presents made to relatives 
and fnends 

Amongst the Sudras the erection of the pandal 1s one of 
the most :mportant and solemn of the ceremonies It 18 
set up in the street, opposite the entrance door of the house, 
neven, five, or three days before the wedding festivities 
begin As soon as it 38 pat be procession 18 formed, 
accompamed by music, to fetch the ara sans, that 18 to say, 
& green branch of the sacred fig tree with leaves on it 
Thus 1s planted m the centre of the pandal , puja 1s offered 
to it and also votave aaa present bites round it 
in single » Making sp Obewance to it it representr 
Vishnu, to whom the sacred fig tree ws specially dedicated, 
and 16 remazns in the middle of the pandal during the whole 
of the ceremonies as the tutelary god of the festivity 
Processions round it take place at mtervals, always accom 
pene by. the same yogi of respect. jou shen a nae 
at a Sudra wedding 1s that a 1s kept it m a pro 
munent part of the pandal di three days’ festivities, 
the wick of which 1 co: of 108 threads Among 
the Sudras also the number of earthen cooking pots 18 
tthe ‘Brale ie 2) des h be; by; 

rahmin who presides at the marriage begs by 
breaking one or more cocoanuts before the ara sans, and 
according as the nut breaks m this or that direction, favour 
able or unfavourable auguricy of the future of the newly 

1 The spread of education though it hes not cxtended far smongrt 
Hindu women, ws gradually changing many of those domestae ovils —Es: 
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mariued pair are determmed Almost all the other cere 
monies are identical with those of the Brahmins 

At the marnage of Kshatriyas or Rajahs, the ceremonial 
differs very httle from that of the Brahmins A 
invariably presides and takes the leading part All the 
Brahmuns who hve in the place and in the neighbourhood 
are invited, but as they cannot eat with le of thrs 
caste, they recerve each day portions of nce, melted butter, 
curdled milk, peas, vegetables, and fruits, which they cook 
for themselves and feast upon apart 

At the termination of ceremonies they receive more 
or less valuable ents of cloths and other things ai cord- 
ang to thew rank and in proportion to the means of the 
family who give the feast 

At the marriages of Kshatriyas, too, all the different 
kinds of weapons used in warfare are brought m with 
much solemnity, accompanied by the songs of the women 
and by instruments of music These weapons remain 
hung up m the most conspicuous part of the pandaé until 
the festivities are ended The guests offer them sacrifices, 
and worship them from time to time and sumilar proces 
sions are made round them to those of the Sudras round 
the sacred hg branch 

The work rom wae 1 pare extracted aged details 
gives particulars of a remarkable expedient for procuring 
a wife sometimes adopted by the noble caste of Kshatnyas 
When a young man of this caste wishes to marry, instead 
of going theough the usual prescnbed forms and humiheting 
Pp with the parents of the girl that he has m view, 
he exercises the nght of carrying off the noble lady on 
whom he has sot his affections To ensure success m his 
enterprise he collects a numerous following, unexpectedly 
declares hostilities agamst the king whose son in law he 
hopes to be, and tries to wrest bis daughter from him either 
by force or strategy As soon as she i in his power he 
conducts her to his home nm tnumph, and celebrates the 
marriage with ali due solemmty This method of ur 
ing # wife, says the author, 1s the most approved of all in 
the case of a Kshatriya , and, m fact, Hindu books often 
Mention yimilar mstancus of rap, but always amongst the 
Rajah caste 
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‘The uitual of the Brahmin purohsias, after describing 1n 
detail the ceremomes to be observed at a Kshatrrya mar 
mage, always termmates with a short sermon on the principal 
duties zmposed on this noble caste 

‘The real caste of Kshatryas has ceased to exist,’ says 
this same author, ‘and the so called Kshatnyas of the 
present time are & bastard race’ Whoever pretends to 
be a true Kshatriya ought to know that he can only be 
a older, and nothing else, and that his one object in hfe 
3s to make war During a war he should be careful not to 
angure a labourer, an artasan, any one who flees before him, 
who asks his assistance or who places himself under his 
Broteotion, any one who dunng battle or after 1t lays 

lown his arms and with supplicating hands asks for quarter 
In a word, he should conduct himself in these circum 
tances according to the rules Jaid down in the Dharma 
sastra’ The true Kshatmya when engaged i fighting an 
enemy should give up ail desire to hve Far be it 
jum to think of retreating or taking to fhght' On the 
contrary, let him advance bravely, resolved to conquer or 
to die! The happiest death for a Kshatriya, the one he 
should wish for most, 1s to die sword in d, Sighting 
It procures for him the mestimable happiness of beimg 
admitted to Swarga* Boundless ambition 1s the highest 
virtue 8 Kshatniya can However vast his posses 
sions may be ly, be should never say that he has 
All his thoughts should tend to enlarging and 
extending his tenntonss and to making = on neighbour 
ng princes with a view to appropriating their possessions 
by mam fore He should show faith and piety towards 
the gods , he should respect Brabmuns, placing the utmost 


g 


) This caste was almost entirely saailalesed by yaa: who visited 
the earth mn the person of Paramurams The Kabatriyay tis related, 
had increased to such an oxtent that they filled the whole earth, which 
they ruled with such unbearable tyranny, that Vuhnu, with a view to 

)ppreasion, began, se Ferencrama, 
2 long and bloody waz 6 them, in which ali the men of the osate 
were extci munated jy the women were spared, and they became 
tho conoubunes of Brahmins ‘ihe Kehstnyas of tho prevent day arc 
Sonacilants of the ‘bastards who resulted from these nlegitimate umone 
—Dunos 
» Paradwe of Indra 
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confidence mm them, and loading them with mits Truth 
and yustice are the foundations on which all his actions 
should be based Hus leisure moments should be given 
up to reading the Dhanur veda’, and other sacred works 
which he has the nght to study, and he should regulate 
us conduct by the customs of his caste Humane and 
generous, he must never refuse to do good to any one, 
whoever he may be, and it should be said of no one that 
he left a Kshatriya’s presence unsatisfied The best and 
most honourable way m which he can spend ins wealth 
18 to give abundant alms to Brahmins, to build temples 
with gopurams, to erect rest houses and other buildingp 
for public use on the high roads, to repair those that aro 
falling into decay, to sink wells and make reservoirs and 
tanks, and to establish chutrams (almshouses for Brahmins) 
in many places He should do his best to rule his country 
with equity, und should keep a careful watch lest he act 
unjustly Ho must give to all his subjects then due, and 
never exact from them more than what nghtfully belongs 
tohim Inshort, his duty 18 to model his conduct in every- 
thing on the rules laid down in the Dharma sastra’ 


CHAPTER VII 


The second, or Grakastha, btatus of Brahmin —Rules of Life which the 
Brahnun Grahastha should daily follow —Introduction —korms to 
bo observed when reheving Nature and when Washing —Manner 
of elosnuang the ‘Leth —Sondiya, Part I —Rules 1 to Ablu 
tions —The Correct Order of Daily Avocstions —Bules to be 
followed when bating and whea to Bed —8ai Past II 

for 


—Mantrams of which 18 coowners 
Morning Noon and Evening —Conclusion —General Remar] 
TxxE greater part of the matter contamed im this chapter 
will not perhaps appeat very interesting to some 
However, the subject, considered from a philosophical 
point of view, seemed to me to be curious, and J thnk 
that many will forgive the prohx details that I am about 
to give for the si of learmng more exactly what the 
customs of tho Brahmune really are I have these 
details from the gieat book of 1 ritual called Mettsa- 
karma I shall classify them im parts and suctions, as 1b 
+ This Vids troats of the science of archery —Lp 
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usually done m works of this kind, and shall follow the 
thvwions as they exist in the onmgmal The name of 
Grahastha Brahmm 18, strictly speaking, only given to those 
who are marned, and who already have children A young 
Brahmun after his marriage ceases virtually to be a Brak 

machar:, but as long as his wife by reason of her youth 
remains with her parents, he 18 not considered a real 
Grahastha He only earns the nght to thi title after he 
has paid the debt to hse ancestors, that is, by bemg the father 
ofason Brahmins who have fulfilled ths latter condition 
form the real bulk of the caste , 1t 18 they who uphold its 
rights and settle any differences that may arise It as they 
who are expected to see that the customs are observed and 
to further them by precept and example 


Inrropvucrion 


The Grahastha should nse every day about an hour and 
a half before the sun aj above the horzon On 
Tung lus first thoughts should be for Vishnu He then 
calls upon the following to cause the sun to rue, 
saying ‘O Brahma Vishnu, Siva, Sun, Moon, Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Rahu, Ketu, cause the 
dawn to appear!” 

He pronounces the name of Ins guru or spiritual teacher, 
and ses the followmg prayer to him ‘I offer worshnp 
to you, to you who resemble the god whom I love most , 
1t1s by your wise advice that I am able to escape the dangers 
and perils of this world’ 

He must then imagine himself to be the Supreme Being, 
and say ‘Iam God! there w none other but me 1am 
Brahma, I enjoy fect happiness, and am unchange 
able’ He thinks ly on thas point with great com 
placency for some time, fully persuading lumvelf that he 
as really Brahma After this he addresses Vishnu thus 
* O god, who art a pure spit, the giver of life to all things, 
the ruler of the universe, and the husband of Lakshmi, 
your command I rue, and am about to occupy myself 
with the affairs of this world’ 

e He ity then peak of what ine a has befare fia 
luring the day, of the good deeds that he proposes to do, 
and of the beat means of carrying out hus cntestions He 
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reminds himeelf that his daily taska to be meritorious must 
be done zealously and piously and not indifferently and 
perfunctonly Whilst thus thinking he takes courage, and 
makes a resolution to do his best After that he performs 
the hari smarana, which conswts m reciting aloud the 
htames to Vishnu, and an repeating his thousand names * 

These preliminanes e , he must attend to the calla 
of nature, and the followmg are the rules which he must 
follow m this important matter — 


Suction 1~—Rules to be observed by Brahmyna when 
answering the calla of nature 

I Taking in his hand a big chembu (brass vessel) he wall 
proceed to the place set apart for this purpose, which should 
be at least a bowshot from his domucile + 

TI Arrived at the place he will begin by taking off Ins 
shppers, which he deposits some distance away, and will 
then choose a clean spot on level ground 

IT The places to be avoided for such a purpose are 
the enclosure of a temple, the edge of a river pond or 
well a public thoroughfare or a place frequented by the 
public, a hght coloured soil, a ploughed field, and any 
spot close to a banian or any other sacred tree 

IV A Brahmin most not at the time wear a new or 
newly washed cloth 


‘'The Aart smarona conaists in saying Hail Govinda! Hall 
Keravat Hail Narayana! Hail Han! & &¢ It must not be 
ap however, that all the names and epithets by hich ca god 
13. demgnat avo any ‘tering meanings attached to them 
For instance Govinda Tneany cowberd> Reva” he who has har on 
hia bead yana. he who hves on the waters, &c Several other 
names of Vishnu sre even more ndiculous than there —Drposs 

* T have decided only after much heatation to give these somewhat 
disgusting detaila To # judicious and enhghtened student, however, 
a knowledge of the common everyday habits of # nation 1s not without 
itn use and overconung my natural repugnance on this account, I have 
ventured to believe that my readers will pardon me for not excising 0 
important @ section of thé Brahmm a mecum I may remark at 
the name time that all these mmute details pertaining to cleanhnesa 
anc health belong to an elaborate system of hygiene which extends to 
other practicea of the people of Inria and which 1s certainly very bene- 
ficial in a hot country Like thers ‘The Hebrew lawgrver also did not 
forbear to meert rules sumuilar tu these in the Hebrew Looks of law (Dent 
xn 12 13} —Dusos 
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V_ He will tahe care to hang his tmple cord over his left 
ear and to cover Ins head with his loin cloth 

VI He will stoop down as low as posmble Jt would bo 
& great offence to relieve oneself standing upright or only 
half stooping it would be a still greater offence to do ao 
ating on the branch of a tree or upon @ wall 

VII While mm this posture he should take particular care 
to avoid the great offence of looking at the sun or the moon 
the stars, fire, a Brahmm, a temple, an image, or one of 
the sacred trees 

VIII_He will keep perfect mlence 

IX He must chew nothing have nothing in his mouth, 
and hold nothing on his head 

X He must do what he has to do as quickly as possible, 
tat semen Ny fence if he looks 

iter will commit a great offence if he loo! 

‘behind his heels 

XII If he neglects none of these precautions Ins act 
will be a virtuous one, and not without ment, but if he 
neglects any of them the offence will not go without 
purishment 

XITI He will wash Ins feet and hands on the very spot 
with the water contained in the chembu which he brought 
Then, taking the vessel mn Ins right hand, and holding lus 
prnvate parts in Ins left hand, he will go to the stream to 
purify himself from the great defilement which he has 
contracted 

XIV Arnved at the edge of the nver or pond where he 
purposes to wash himself, he will first choose a suitable 
Rpot and will then provide himself with some carth to be 
used along with the water in cleansing hynseif 

XV He :must be careful to provide himself with the 
proper lind of earth, and must remember that there are 
several kinds which cannot be used without commrttang 
an offence under these circumstances Such are tho 
of white ant nests, salt earth , potters’ earth , road dust , 
bleaching earth , earth taken from under trees, from temple 
enclosures, from cemeteries, from cattle pastures, earth 
that 18 almost white like ashes, earth thrown up from rat 
holes and such like 

XVI Provided with the proper kind of earth, he will 
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approach the water but will not go into xt He will take 
some in his chembu He will then go a httle distance away 
and wash lus feet and hands again If he has not a brass 
vessel he wil dig a little hole in the ground with his hands 
near the river side and will fill 1t with water, which he will 
use 1n the same way, taking great care that this water shal} 
not leak back into the river 

XVII Taking handful of earth m his left hand’, he 
will pour water on xt and rub it well on the dirty part of 
lus body He will repeat the operation using only half 
the amount of earth, and so on three times more, the 
amount of earth bemg lessened each time 

XVIII After cleansing himself thus he will wash each 
of Ins hands five times with earth and water, beginnmg 
with the left hand. 

XIX He will wash hws private paris once with water 
and potters’ earth mixed 

The same performance for his two feet, repeated 

five times for each foot, beginnmg, under the penalty of 
eternal damnation, with the right foot 

XXI Having thus scoured the different parts of his 
body with earth and water he will wash them a second 
time with water only 

XXII After that he will wash his face and rinse his 


1 It 1s only the loft hand that may be used on these occasions It 
would be cht ny y to uve the nght hand It 10 
Ziwayn the left hand that 1n used when anything dirty has to be done 
auch aa blowing tho novo cleamng the ears, the eyes &e The night 
hand 14 ly wed when any part of tho body above the navel in 
touched, and the left hand below that All Hindus are so habituated 
to this that one rerely sees them using the wrong bend The custom 
of carefully washing the dirty part after answermg 2 call of nature 14 
rinotly obterved m every caste | The Earoposn habit of wamg peper 
us looked upon by ail Hindus without exception as an utter abomina- 
tron, and they never epeal of xt mith horror There are some 
who even refuse to believe such  babit exete, and think it must be 
a libel invented out of hatred for Europeans | I sm quite sure that 
when the natives talk a themselves of what they call our dirty, 
beastly habite, they never fail to put this at the head of them all, and to 
make it s subject batter sarcasmand mockery Thesght ofa foreigner 
spitting or blowimg his nose into a handkerchief and then putting it 
anto his pocket wm enough to make them feel sick — According to their 
notions rt 18 the pohtest thing in the world to go outside and biow one’s 
none with ones fingers and then to wipe them on a wall —Dunots 
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mouth out eight tzmes' When he 1 doing this last act 
he must take very great care to spit out the water on his 
left side for if by carelessness or otherwise he unfortunately 
spits 1¢ out on the other stde, he will assuredly go to hell 

XXIII He will think three times on Vishnu and will 
swallow a little water three times in doing 80 * 


Sgcrion II —Rules to be observed when cleansing the teeth * 


T To clean his teeth a Hindu must use a small twig cut 
from either an uwduga, a rengu, or a neradu tree, or from 
one of a dozen others of which the names are given by the 
author 

TI_ If such twig 1s unobtamable, he may use a bit of 
wood cut from any thorny or milky shrub 

III Before cutting the twig he must repeat the followmg 
raver bo. the: gods af the woods *O gods of the woods! 

cut one of your small twigs to cleanse my teeth Grant 
me, for this action long hfe strength, honours wit many 
cattle and much wealth, prudence judgement memory, 
and power’ 

IV This prayer ended, he cuts a twig a few inches in 
length, and softens one end into the form of a painter’s 

rus! 

V_ Squatting on his heels and facing either east or north 


1 It 1m necessary to rinse the mouth out after every action which 1 
calculated to cause any defilement The rule 1s to nnse the mouth out 
four times after maling water eight times after anewerng an ordinary 
call of nature twelve times after taking food and sixteen times after 
sexual intercourse It is easy to recognize in thie rule one of thore 
besd eames 80 appropriate to the chmate and rendered 
al usage —Dvpors 

A a called achamama —Ep 

4 The practice of rinsing out the mouth and scrubbing the teeth well 
with « small ot green wood freskly out from the branch of a tree 
fh very general, not ly amongst Brahmins, but also amongst all other 
castes Europeans os « rule ‘are conadered to neglect thin practice 
#0 indispensable to cleanliness and comfort and m consequence are still 
further deapused on that account while those Europeans who do clean 
their teeth are held to do 20 in such an objectionable manner sa rather 
to add to the disgust which Hindus feel for those who are neglectful 
of this custom because they use for ths purpose « brush made with the 
bnatlen of » dead animal cn theretece tre and also because they 
use the same brush many times though it hes after the first tume been 
defiled by salva —Duzors 
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he scrubs all his teeth well with this brush, after which he 
rinses his mouth with fresh water 

VI He must not indulge i ths cleanly habit every day 
He must abstain on the sixth the eghth, the nmth, the 
eleventh, the fourteenth, and the last day of the moon, on 
the days of new and full moon, on the Tuesday in every 
week, on the day of the constellation under which he was 
born, on the day of the week and on the day of the month 
which correspond with those of his birth, at an echpee, at 
the conjunction of the planets at the equinoxes, the 
solatices, and other unlucky epochs, and also on the anm 
versary of the death of his father or mother 

VII Any one who cleans his teeth with his bit of stick 
on any of the above mentioned days will have hell as his 
portion t 

VUI He may, however except on the day of the new 
moon and on the ekadas: {eleventh day of the moon) 
mien grass or the leaves of a tree for this piece of 
we 


TX On the day of the new moon and on the ekadas: he 
may only clean his teeth with the leaves of the mango, the 
gute, or the nere 

After having cleaned hns teeth the Brahmm must direct 
Ins steps to some water to go through the :mportant act 
of the sandhya' 


Section Il] —The First Part of the Sandhya Rules to 
be observed by a Brahman while washing 


I He performs the sam kalpa, then calling to mind the 
gods of the waters he worshyps them He then thinks of 
the Ganges, and addresses the following prayer to the sacred 
mver ‘QO Ganges! who were born in Brahma’s pitcher, 
whence you descended in streams on to Siva’s hair, from 
Siva’s hair to Vishnu’s feet, and thence flowed on to the 
earth to wash out the sins of all men to punfy them and 


+ The word sandhys answers to our word twihght it indicates the 
moment in the day when the sun reaches ita apogee Thus the sandhyn 
must be performed three times a day mornmg noon and evenmg — 


BOI 
Sandhya Wteraly means ‘ meeting between day end might, that 1s 
kb 
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mote their happiness! You are the stay and support 
FF all hving creatures here below! J think of you, and it 
18 m my mind to bathe in your sacred waters Deign to 
blot out my sins and dehver me from all evil’ 

II This prayer ended, he must thik of the seven sacred 
mivers (the Ganges, the Jumna, the Indus, the Gédavan, 
the Sarasvatz, the Nerbudda, and the Cauvery) Then 
ph into the water, he fixes his thoughts intently 
on the Ganges, and rmagines that he 1s really bathing in 
that mver 

IU His ablutions finshed, he turns towards the sun, 
takes water in his hands three times, and makes s hbation 
to the sun by lettmg the water run off the tips of his 

IV He then leaves the water, up his lons with 
& pure cloth, and puts another on his shoulders He sits 
down with hs face to the east, fills his brass vessel with 
water, whuh he places in front of him, rubs his forehead 
with the ashes of cow dung or sandalwood, and traces on 
it the red mark called fioks according to the custom of his 
caste He ends by hanging either a wreath of flowers 
round his neck, or else & string of seeds called rudrakshas 

V He thinks of Vishnu, and in honour of him drinks 
three times a little of the water contamed in the vessel 
He also makes three hbations to the sun by pouring water 
on the ground 

VI Similar libations are made in honour of the gods 
Vishnu, Siva, Brahma, Indra, Agni, Yama, Neiruta, Varuna, 
Vayu, Kubera, Isana, the air, the earth, and all the gods 
in general, mentioning those by name which occur to his 


memory 

VII Then he mses, aloud the name of the 
sun, and worshipping him He then methtates some time 
on Vishnu, and repeats the prescribed form of prayer in 
hw honour! 


VITI He m_ Te} the names of the , tt 
round st while, and ends by saben thee ‘rofound 


IX Thonking once again of the sun, he addresses the 
following prayer to him — 

*Osun god! You are Brahma at your namg, Rudra at 

> Details of this will be found mm the recond part of the sandkya 
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noon, and Vishnu when settmg You are the jewel of the 
ar the king of the day, the witness of everything that 
takes place on earth, you are the eye of the world, the 
meagurer of time , you order the day and night, the weeks, 
the months, the years, the cycles, the kalpas, the yugas, 
the seasons, the ayanas, the times of ablution and of prayer 
You are lord of the mune planets, you absolve the ams of 
those who pray to you and offer you sacrifices Darkness 
fles at your approach In the space of sixty ghatikas 
{twenty four mmutes) you mde mounted in your chanot 
over the great mountain of the North, which 1s ninety 
mulhon five hundred and ten thousand yojanas in extent 
I worship you with all my strength , deign in your mercy 
to put away all my sins’ 

Hereupon he turns round and round, twelve, twenty 
four, or forty erght times according as he 1s able, n honour 
of the sun 

XI He then goes to a sacred fig tree, and with hus face 
towards the east makes it profound inchnation repeating 
the following prayer the while ‘O aswatta tree! You are 
a god' You are the king of trees! Your roots represent 
Brahma, your trunk Siva, your branches Vishnu Thus 
are you the emblem of the Trimurt: All those who honour 
you in this world by performing to you the ceremony of 
the pe pe or of marmage’, by walking round about 
you, gs you and singing your praises, or by other 
simular acta, obtain remission of their sins m thia world 
and a home of bliss in the next Penetrated with the con 
sciousness of these truths I prawe and adore you with all 
my strength Deign to give me a proof of your goodness 
by vouchgafing the pardon of my sins m this world and 
a place with the blessed after death’ 

TI He then walks round the tree seven, fourteen, 
twenty one, twenty eight, tlarty five, or more times, accord 
img as he has strength, always increasing the number by 
even 

XIII He then reads some devotional book for s certain 
tame, and ha finshed he mses clothes himself wth 
pure cloths, plucks a few flowers to offer to hs household 


1 Tt willbe neenm the following pagen that this treo. grven m marmege 
with sll due solemnity —Drso1s 
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gods, fills his copper vase with water, and returns to hw 
house 
Sxcrion IV —A Brahmen’s datly avocations 

I On returmng to Ins house the Brahmin Grahastha 
makes the sacrifice of homam, and may then attend to his 
ord, affairs 

II Towards noon after having ordered us meal, he 
returns to the niver to perform the sandhya for the second. 
time, just as he did im the mornmg, the prayers only being 
different 

TII_ He returns home, taking the greatest care to remam 
undefiled, and avoiding with scrupulous anxiety the touch 
of anything on the road that might defile him For in 
stance, he would have to return promptly to the nver if 
by any accident he set foot on a piece of broken glass or 
pottery, a bit of rag, hair or » piece of skin, & , or if he 
was touched by a person of inferior caste It 18 necessary 
for him to preserve the most absolute purity to be able to 
perform the sacnfice which he 1s about to make 

IV On his return to bis house he proceeds with the 
daily sacmfice due to his household gods Everythmg 
being ready for this importent ceremony he turns towards 
the east or towards the north and remains some time in 
deep meditation Taking a position below the divinity 
he places the flowers he brought as an offering to the right 
of the god to whom he 1s going to do puja fore him is 
placed a vessel full of water, also incense, a lamp sandal 
wood, cooked nice and other things of which the sacnifice 
an to be composed 

V He first drives away the giants and evil spirita by 
snapping his fingers ten times, and turmng round and 
round By these means he prevents ther approach 

VI He then seta to work to provide himself with a new 
body, begining with these words ‘I myself am the 
divinity to whom I am about to offer sacrifice’ By virtue 
of these words he unstes the individual soul which reposes 
an his navel with the supreme soul which reposes in hia 
breast In the same way he unites successively the different 
elements of which he 1s made, the earth to the water, the 
water to the fire, the fire to the wind, the wind to the ar 
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VII He presses the right nostril with us thumb and 
repeats the monosyllable jon sixteen times, and breathmg 
heavily through the left nostril he thereby dnes up the 
body which forms his mortal tenement 

Vit ‘With his thumb and first finger he closes both 
nostrils, repeats the word ron mx times, holds his breath, 
thinks of fire , and by this means burns his body 

IX He repeats the word lom thirty two times, blowing 
hard all the tume through his nght nostril He thus blows 
away the body which haa just been burned He must 
think of a new set of senses, and the thought will of iteelf 
suffice to procure them for him 

X = Then thinking of water, he causes the amrsia to fall 
from the moon by pronot the sacred wordaum He 
diffuses this amria over the whole of hw body, which then 
becomes resuscitated 

XI Finally, while saymg the word jom he thinks of the 
elements of which he 1s composed, and arranges them im 
order, in the place of those he has just got md of 

XII He agam repeats ‘I am myself the divimty to 
whom I am about to do ssenfice’ He then brings back 
to his navel the mdividual soul which had been incorporated 
in the supreme soul, after which, putting lus nght hand on 
lus head, he says ‘Glory to the Penitent Narada!’ and 
he 1magines that this Pentent 1s then resting on his head 
Placmg his hands on the vessel of water beside him he 
evokes upon it the mantra gayatrs Finally, he lays hy 
hand on his chest, and Vishnu 1s at once there He 
fimshes by sayimg the letters of the alphabet over the 
new aod perfectly pure body which he has just made for 

it 

After this preparatory ceremony called sanis yoga, he 
does puja to his household gods He may also do 1t, over 
the little stone salagrama, to all kmds of gods The 
mdeed the most perfect form of worship But he may 
also do 1t over a vessel full of water 

XIII He then sits down to hw meat If hw means 
allow of it he should not fail to invite daily as many poor 
Brahmuns ax possible to thus repast 

XIV He eats in silence, but he docs not begm until he 
has carefully put on one side for lus departed ancestors 
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. small potion of the rice and other dishes prepared for 
1m 

The follo are the principal rules which he 1s enjomed 
to observe "inde taking his meal, but forthe most part 
they are ted — 

After tus food has been served the Brahmun pours a httle 
water round the food, then traces a square patch with 
a eps snreann ot wu, puts a httle moe m mudcle 
and says ‘Glory to Narayana '’ sprinkhng over st a few 
drops of water He also places a httle mce on each of 
the corners of the square, saying successively ‘Glory to 
Vishnu! Glory to the god of evil spints (Siva)! Glory 
to the god of the earth (Brahma)! Glory to the earth '’ 
Tepeatimg each time, ‘I offer him this nce’ On the rice 
that he 18 going to eat he places either some leaves of the 
tulas', or a few of the flowers that he offered nm the 
preceding sacrifice He then traces a circular patch with 
a thn stream of water, and pute some rice in the centre 
‘This 1s an offering to the evil spirits 

Pouring a httle water mto the hollow of lus hand, he 
drmks it a8 a foundation for the meal he w about to make 
He takes a little nce soaked m melted butter and pute 1 
into his mouth, saying ‘Glory to the wind which dwells 
m the chest!’ At the second mouthful, ‘Glory to the 
wind which dwells in the facet’ At the third, ‘Glory to 
the wind which dwells in the throat'’ At the fourth, 
‘Glory to the wind which dweils m the whole body'’ 
At the fifth, ‘Glory to those nowy ebullitions which escape 
above and below '’ 

Sannyasss, penitents, and widows may not ext anything 
an the evening Should they do so they would be guilty 
of & crime equal to that of kilhng a Brahmnn The moat 
minute attention must bo paid to food , but the chief point, 
and the most laudable without doubt, ~ to see that tho 
cooking 1s done with perfect cleanliness This duty gener 
ally devolves on the women, though most Brahmins pnde 
themselves on being good cooks Tho room set apart for 
cooking operations 1, as far as posuble, tho most retired. 
room im the hous, so that strangers, and particularly 
Sudras, may not be able to look in as that would defile 

2 The basil plant, Gcsmum eanctum —Ep 
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the earthen vessels The spot must be well purified to 
begin with ye one over with. one a 
with water 6 Cc) persons w!] the worl 
must have been freshly washed 

The Brahmin being seated on the ground, his wife places 
& banana leaf in front of bim, or the leaves of other trees 
eewn together to serve as plates She pours a few drops 
af water on them, and then helps the mice, putting the other 
dishes on each mde To flavour the nce they pour upon 
it melted butter, for which Brahmins have a particular 
fondness, or they Savon it with a kind of sauce so highly 
spiced that no ypean palate could stand its pungency 

ig 18 helped as well as eaten with the fingers 
only Should however the dishes be very hot the wife 
aby hee & onder Stone po 8s not to bara erself 
a Brahmm or any other Hindu eats, those whom 
he has invited are allowed to be present As a rule it 13 
considered the height of rudeness to look at any one who 
13 eating, and Himdus who are cbhged when travelling to 
take their meals m rest houses or under trees, are very 
careful to hang up screens round the place where they eat 
80 as not to be seen 

red cot as se husband has finwhed his meal the ale 
tal rs on the same plate, uj which, as a proof of 
affection for her, the Fosbend will leave a few scrape 
She, for her part, will show no repugnance at eating t] 
fragments that he has left The following story, which 
I read m some Indian book, illustrates this — 

‘An old Brahmin was so badly attacked leprosy 
that one day a jomt of one of his fingers dropped off while 
he was eating, and fell on hus leaf plate n his wife’s 
turn, came to _ her ee suntan hereet a 
em tang t coe on one side, and ate up 
the penne that her husband had left without sho’ the 
smallest repugnance The Brahmm, who was wate 
her, waa 80 dehghted with such a proof of her devotion 
that, after overwhelming her with prawe, he asked her 
what cho would hke as a reward ‘Alas!’ she sad an 
& melancholy tone, ‘ what reward can 1 hope for? Iam 
young and childicss, and pcrhaps soon I may find myself 
one of the hated and despwed class of widows!’ ‘No,’ 
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angwered the Brahmm, ‘you shall not go unrewarded 
I will arrange for hey > Accordingly the 
Brahmin, beng a holy man and much beloved by the 
gods, in spite of his leprosy, was granted thé favour of re 
incarnation and was allowed to hve with his wife as long 
as she and he desired In the enjoyment of abundant 
riches and of all the gifts that nature can bestow, they 
saw three generations pass away, being reborn each time 
they reached the ordinary term of human life Moreover 
as a climax to their hay they had numerous children 
with each new hfe ‘At inet, tured of this life, they both 
died, and were transported to the Sattya loka or paradise 
of Brahma’ But to return to our subject 

XV_ Has meal over, the Brahmin washes his hands and 
tiunses lig mouth He must also gargle his throat twelve 
times 

XVI He takes some leaves of the twas: which he had 
offered before his meal to his household gods, and bringing 
to his mind the thought of either the penitent Agastya or 
the giant Kumbhakarna he swallows these leaves by 
doing which he ensures a food digestion for the meal just 
eaten and wards off any illness * 

XVII He gives betel and areca nut to the poor Brah 
mins invited to dinner and diwmisses them He then 
apends some time reading devotional book» 

XVIII His reading finshed, he puts some betel into his 
mouth, and 1s then free to look after his ordinary business 
or to go and see his friends, taking care all the time not to 
covet either the goods or the wives of others 

XIX Towards sunset he returns for the third time to 
the mver and performs the evening sandhyc, repeating the 
ceremomes of the morning and midday 

XX_ On his return home he performs the Aomam for the 
second time, and reads some Puranas He again goes 
th the hars smarana, which, as we have already 
desorrbed, consists in recrting the htames to Vishnu and 
pronouncing his thousand names aloud 

XXI He then visits the temple nearest to his house, 

1 Agastya w tho dwarf Rishi, who ws said to havo swallowed the ocean 


in threa golpy Kumbhakerna is e giant famous for hw voracious 
appetite —Ep 
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but he must never present himself there empty handed 
He must take as an offermg either oi! for the lamp, cocoa 
nuts, bananas, camphor, or incense, & , of which BBCTL 
fices are composed If he 1s very poor he must at least bring 
vome betel leaves 

XXII If the temple 1 dedicated to V: hwara 
{Pittayar) he walks round xt once, after which, turning 
towards the god, he takes the lobe of his left ear in his 
night hand and the lobe of his nght ear in his left hand, 
and in this tion squats down on hus heels three times , 
he then si humeelf gently on both his temples If the 
shrine is dedicated to Siva he walks round it twice, and 
three times if it 18 consecrated to Vishnu 

XXII Having performed his rebgious duties he returns 
home, takes his evenng meal, observing the usual cere 
monies, and goes to bed soon afterwards A Brahmin 
must purify the place where he 1s going to sleep by rubbing 
it over with cow dung, and he must manage so that the 
place cannot be overlooked by any one 

A Brahm must never sleep on & mountam im a4 grave 
jard, in a temple, in any place where they do puja, in any 
place dedicated to evil spirits, under the shadow of a treo, 
on ground that has been tilled, m a cowshed, mm the house 
of lus guru, m any spot that is lugher than that where the 
image of some god happens to be, any place where there 
happens to be ashes, holes made by rats, or where snakes 

ly hve He must also take care not to spend the 

Tught m houses where the servants are msolent, for fear of 
some accident 

A Brahmin puts a vessel full of water and 8 weapon near 
where he lays his head He rubs hus feet, washes his 
mouth twice, and then hea down 

A Brahmm must never go to bed with hus feet wet, nor 
sleep under the beam which supports the roof of the house * 
He must avoid sleeping with his face turned to the west 
or north If it 1s amposmble to arrange it otherwise it 
would be better to be turned towards the north than 
towards tho west When lying down he offers woiship to 
tho earth, to Vishnu, to Nandikeswara, one of the chief 

> Lfuu 1s wand Lo be a necessary precaution as on these beams enakes 
are often to be found —kp 
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spints who guard Siva, and to the bird Lenten ‘(Brohmuny 
kite), to whom he makes eg so 

‘ Tiustrious son of and rare ne of birds, 
with beauteous wings ‘beak , you who 
are the enemy of snakes, Se ee ee oat 

He who repeats this prayer when he goes to bed, when 
he mses, and after his ablutions, will never be bitten by 
a snake Here 1s another and most efficacious prayer 
which they are supposed to make a rule of saying 
going to bed It bears the name of kalaea, and 1s addressed 
to those evil smite, Siva’s guardhans While Tepeating It It 
the the nght hand must be placed over the various parts of the 

body as they are mentioned — 
yy my head be preserved from all accidents by 
Bhairava, my forehead by Bushana, my ears by Bhuta 
Karma, my face by Preta Vahana, my thighs by Bhuta 
Karta, my shoulders by the Ditis who are endowed with 
supernatural strength, my hands by Ka 1 who wears 
round lus neck a chaplet of human skulls, my chest by 
Santa, my, peny: ips, and two sides by Ketnke, the bac! 
of my bod, ty’ Koupele my navel by Kshetraja, my 
sexual sat Vatu, my sep A by Siddha Vatu, and the 
test of my body from my head to my feet by Surakara, 
my body to my waist by Vidatta, and from below my 
waist by Yama! May the fire which receives the worship 
of all the gods preserve me from all evil in whatever place 
I may happen to be! May the wives of the demons watch 
over my children, my cattle, my horses, my elephants ! 
Mey Vishnu watch over my country, and may the God 
who takes care of all things also take care of me, par 
ticularly when I find myself n some place which 1s not 
unger the Beotetinn of my divimty '” es 
joever recites e evening when going to 

bed will come to no harm It suffices to wear xt on the arm, 
to wnte it, and to read it, to become nch and live happily 

XXIV Finally, the Brahmin must again think of Vuekma, 
and this should be hus last thought before sleeping 


Szction V —Second Part of the Sundhys Mantrame or 
Prayers, accurdyng to the Yagur Veda ritual 
If for any reason the Brahmin Grahastha w unable to 
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perform the ablutions that form part of the frst part of 
the sandhya, he must at any rate try to accomplish the 
second part by attentively and devoutly repeating the 
prayers that belong to 1t He first stands with his face 
to the east or towards the sun He begins by knot 
the httle lock of har which grows on the top of hus A 
then he takes a little darbha grass in his left hand, and in 
his mght hand a larger quantsty which he cuts to the length 
of his palm 


Tur Mornina SanpHYA 


He begins hus religious exercwes with the followmg 
prayer — 
I pavetraka. pasnove saree sto 
Geatognva yaxemarct pundare m 
Sababsabnantara suchihy 
Thw mans * Whether a man be pure or impurt, or in 
whatsoever station in hfe he may find himself, if he thmks 
of him who has eyes hike the lotus * he shali be pure within 
and without ’ 

He then prays to the water m the followmg words — 

* Water of the sea, of the nvers, of tanks, of wells and 
of any other place whatsoever, hear favourably my prayers 
and vows' As the traveller, fatigued with the heat finds 
rest and comfort under 4 tree’s shade, so may I find in 
you solace and assistance in al] my ills, and pardon for all 
my sins! 

*O Water! you are the eye of sacrifice and battle! 
‘You have an agreeable flavour, you have the bowels of 
& mother for us, and all her feelngs towards us! I call 
upon you with the same confidence with which a child at 

approach of danger fles to the arms of a loving mother 

me from my sms, and all other men of tl sins 

O Water ' at the time of the Flood Brahma the ommuscient, 
whose name 1s spelt with one letter, existed alone, and 
existed under your form This Brahma brooding over you 
and minglmg with you* did penance, and by the merits 
of lus penance creatud mght The waters which covered 

1 That w Vishnu 

9 Those words recall tht words of the second verse of the first chapter 
of Genesis —Dusois 
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the earth were drawn mto one place and formed the sea 

Out of the sea were created the day, the years, the sun, 

the moon, and Brahma with his four countenances Brahma 

created anew the firmament, the earth, the air, the smaller 

woslae, and everythmg that was m existence before the 
ood * 


This prayer ended, the Brahmin sprinkles a few 
of water on his head from three stalks of the sacred 
grass 

Whoever in the morning shall address these prayers to 
water, and shall be duly impressed with their import, will 
surely receive remussion of his sins 

Then clasping his hands, the Brahmin says — 

‘Vishnu ! your eyes are hke a flower! I offer you my 
worship Pardon my sms, I perform the sa to kee} 
my good name and dignity asa Brahmin’ He then recall 
to mind the names of the r and lesser worlds and 
the divinities who mhabit them, particularly the fire, the 
wind, and the sun, also Bnhaspati, Indra, and the gods 
of the earth 

After that he puts lus nght hand on his head, and recalls 
to Ins memory the names of Brahma, of the wind, and of 
the sun He then shuts lus eyes, and at the same time 
closmg his nght nostril with hw thumb, he invokes the god. 
Brahma in these words — 

‘Come, Brahma, come to my navel, and stay, stay there 
a long time’ 

He then fancies to himeelf that this powerful god 1s seated 
on his navel, that the deity 1s red in colour, ha: four 
faces and two arms, a cord round his waut, holding a 
pitcher in his hand, riding on a goose and accompamed by 
Scotus of divinities He a of uF as having 

no beginning, as possessing t! y to all knowledge 
and being able to grant all the demres of mankind, and 
copocenlly.an the head gure of Sealine, endowed with the 
fullest power to punfy and sanctify them , finally as the 
Creator of all things, and as an eternal being After which 
e bays — 

‘Glory to the cath! Glory to the gruster worldy*!’ 

1 There are seven greater worlds the names of which are Bhu Bhuvar 
‘var, Mahar, Janar, Ispab, Sattys The first 18 the earth, the laut the 
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(These he mentions by name, and thinks of them as all 
lighted by the sun) ‘ May my heart and my will be drawn 
to the path of virtue, may my demres be fulfilled in this 
life and in the next To you, Brahma, who have created 
water, light, amriam, & , to you I offer adoration ’ 

This prayer finished, he breathes heavily through his 
left: nostril, and thereby puts to fight all the sins contained 
in his body Then, closing the left nostril with esther the 
thumb or the middle finger of the mght hand, he thnks of 
Vishnu, whom he addresses in these terms — 

‘Come, Vishnu, come to my chest, and stay there, stay 
there, stay there a long tume * 

He then fancies Vishnu seated on his chest This god 1s 
brown im colour, he has four arms, he carnes a shell in one 
hand the weapon called sankha in another, in the third 
2, chakra, and m the fourth a lotus He ndes on the bird 
of prey garuda ‘The Brahmin thinks of hm as ommupresent 
in the fourteen worlds and upholding everythmg by hi 
power Then he says — 

‘Glory to the lesser worlds?!’ (These he mentions by 
their names) ‘1 thmk of them of water, and of amritam’” 

By virtue of this prayer all his sins are blotted out 

fe then thinks of Siva, whom he mvokes as follows — 

*Come, Siva, come to my forehead! Stay, stay, stay 
there a long time’ 

He imagines Siva seated on his forehead This god 10 
white, he carnes the érisuda or tndent in one hand, and 
a smell drum in the other, on his forehead 1s a new moon 
He has five faces, and each face has three eyes , he ndes 
onanox He is represented further as the god self creating 
and self sufficient, as the universal destroyer Then the 
Brahmm says — 

* Glory to all the leaser worlds!’ (These he mentions by 


name } 
Then he adds, spe to Siva ‘ Destroyer of every- 
thing in the fourteen worlds, deatroy my sims also’ 


parade of Brabms They always add the word loka, which means 
& place (locus) —Ep 

‘There are seven lesser worlds, the names of which are Atals, Vitala, 
Sutala, Rasstals Talatala Mahetala, Patale The lasts the infernal 
regions, the loweat of all —E> 
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Whoever repeats this prayer and makes the forego; 
meditation, will assuredly obiain pardon of all ite sae 
and be saved However as men are hable to fall imto 
mnumerable sins, they can hardly do too much to ensure 
their bemg forgrven, and the stam of ther wickedness 
removed The Brahm therefore addresses the following 
prayer to the sun — 

*O sun! who art prayer itself and the of prayer 
forgive me all the sina that I have committed while praymg, 
all those that I have committed during the night by thought, 
word, and deed, forgive me all those that I have committed 
against my neighbour by slander or false witness by viclat 
ing or seducing another man’s wife, by eating forbidden 
food, by recen' presents from a man of low caste, in 
@ word, ali sins of any kind into which I may have fallen 
by mght or by day’ 

Whoever addresses this prayer to the sun and 1s filled 
with the conviction of what be 1s saymg and performs the 
achamansa at the same tame will be absolved from all 
tus sns and will go after his death to the abode of the 
aun 

To perform the achamania he must hold some water in 
the hollow of his nght hand, and put it three times to lis 
mouth He must touch the under part of his nose with 
the back of his nom ,» then jeune bis som and fret 
finger together he must touch eyes then join; 
all the other fingers together to lus thumb he must touch 
his ears his navel his chest, his head, and both shoulders 
And before putting the water to his mouth he must always 
be careful to punfy st by repeating over 16 the following 
prayer ‘Water! you are of a good taste,’ &c, as men 
tioned before Passing his hand three times above his 
head he lets fall a few of water on it, and then thrice 
pours a little on the ground He draws a long breath, 
and thus ejects all the sins m his body He must then 
recite the prayer which with the words ‘O water! 
at the tame of the Flood,’ , a8 cited above 

Water should be looked upon as the Supreme Bemg 
and as such adoration 1 offered to it Nothing 1s more 
efficacious than water to cleanse men from their sins 
Therefore one cannot perform one’s daily ablutions too 
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often , or at least touch water and think of it, and so obtain 
@ remssion of sin After having thus worshipped, the 
Brahmin draws a little water mto lus nostrils, and then 
shoots it out agam With this water the sinful man also 
falls to the ground and 1s crushed under the left heel 
Then t to the east, the Brahmin stands on tiptoe 
Rawimg slightly his hands, the palms turned towards 
heaven he makes the following prayer to the sun — 

*O Sun! fire w born of you, and from you the 
derive thew splendour , you are the eye of the world and 
the light of it!” 

Nothing 18 more efficacious than this prayer, accompanied 
by adorations, for turnmg asde anything that may bring 
sorrow, or am, or pai, and for protection against un- 
toward accident He must add, still addressing the sun — 

‘Glory to Brahma, Supreme ' Glory to the 
Brahmins! Glory to the Pemtents' Glory to the gods! 
Gl to the Vedas! Glory to Vishnu! Glory to the 
winds ' 

While reciting this prayer he offers the tarpana, that 1s 
a, bation of water, to such of these gods as he names and 
to all the gods m general He puts under hus feet a stalk 
of darbha grasa, and standing upright on one foot if uble 
he recites the famous gayairs maniram, which 1s as follows' — 

*Come, goddess, come and make me happy You who 
are the voice of Brahma, whose name 1s formed of three 
letters, who are the mother of the Vedas, who are alao 
the mother of Brahma, I offer you my adoration’ He 
who thus invokes the goddess gayatrs three times a day 
will thereby be purified from all his sins 

He then pronounces the monosyllable aum, and cracks 
his fingers ten times while turmng round Thus 1s to scare 
away giants and evil spints He must then think again 
of. the. poddese gaya’ In the mormmng he must picture 
her to himself as a young girl of extraordinary beauty, 
resembling Brahma i appearance, riding on a goose, holding 


1 "The gayatrs mantram, as wo have already observed, 1s the most 
ssored the most subhme the most mentorous and the most efficscious 
of ali the mantrame of the Brakmms have deified thw prayer 
until they have come to took upon it not only as a maniram, but as an 
actual ‘Donors 
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im her hand stalk of darbha grass, dwelling m the sun's 
face and m the ntual of the Yajur Veda Having thus 
pietured her 2n his mid, he prostrates hameelf before her 
He then eddressea Vishnu in these words ‘ Vishnu! 
your eyes are hke a flower,’ &c , as before 
To recite the gayatrs without having previously offered 
hoi to Vishnu would be labour lost Such a lapse 
mdeed be a source of sin They count on ther 
fingers the number of times that they recite the gayatrs 
The hands should be held aloft and covered over with 
a cloth, so that no one can see how many repetitions have 
been made They say it m a low voice so that no one 
can hear them e following w the text of this subhme 


Pram | Glory to Patalat Glory to the Earth! Glory 
to Swargat I thmk of the splendid hght of the Sun 
May he deign to turn my heart and my soul towards the 
path of virtue, and to the blessings of this world and of 
the next’ !” 

Every Brahmm ought to recite ths maniram from a 
thousand to ten thousand times daily He may, if self 
indulgent, repeat 1t only a hundred or even only twenty 
times, but in no case less than eight tumes 

It ws by virtue of this prayer that Brahmins become like 
Brahma, and after their death share his happiness It 1n 
so extremely efficacious that its fervent repetition will 
blot out the most hemous sina, such for instance as having 


1 ‘This form does not seem to agree altogether with the original text 
givenin the chapter on mantrams — I think the explanation 1s that there 
are seversl forms of Gaygirs which ‘vary according to the Vedaa from 
which they are taken — 

‘One would think from the Abbés description of the gayairs that st 
was @ meaningiess mantram but the Hindus assert that im it x6 summed. 
up their highest philosophy The following 1s the text of the gayairr, 
with ite translation — 


excellent vivifier 
divine, let us meditate upon, 
‘Which (light) enlightens onr understanding —Ep 
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kulled a Brahmin or a woman, drunk mtoxicat 
ing liquors or betrayed one’s most mtimate frend, &¢ 
The Brahmun then dismisses the goddess in these terms — 

‘I have prayed to you, O illustrious goddess, to obtam 
Yemusaion of my sins Forgive me them, and tt that 
after my death I may enjoy the delights of Vatkuntha 
You have Brahma’s » you are Brahma himself It 
1s you who have created, who preserve, and who destro: 
everything Grant that I may be happy im this world, 
that joy, wealth, and prosperity may always be my portion 
and that after my death my lot may be still happier and 
more lasting! Return, O goddess after having granted 
me this favour, return to your usual dwelling place '” 

He offers her tarpana, or the hbation of water, a8 aleo 
to the sun and to the planet Venus, sa: _ 

‘Glory to the sun and to the planet Venus' May the 
water that I now offer you find favour in your sight '” 

He finally addresses this prayer to _ 

“0 fire! lsten to what Tat about to say! Burn my 
enemies and those who speak evil of the Vedas! The 
number of my sins 18 lke «@ sea of fire, without bottom 
and without shore ready to consume me I implore vour 
Mercy, and may it be to me @ means of salvation ' 

He then evokes Rudra (S:va), whose countenance 15 lihe 
that of time and of fire and says to him — 

“You are the Veda, you an the truth' You are the 
Supreme Bemgt Your face is marvellous! You are the 
face of the world' I offer you adoration’ Then he 
says — 

‘Glory to Brahma! Glory to water' Glory to the god 
Varuna! Glory to Vishnu!’ 

He offers the tarpana to each of these gods, and then to 
the sun, to whom he says — 

‘Illustrious son of Kasyaps, you resemble a lovely 
flower! You are the enemy of darkness, through you 
all our sins are forgiven I offer you my worship aa to the 

test of gods , deign to receive it graciously’ Finally 
he turns round three times in honour of the sun, and makes 
him a profound how 


bem x 
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Tur Nooxpay Sanppya' 

The Brahmm, having performed his ablutions and tied 
up the little Jock of hair on the top of his head, traces one 
oF the usua] marks on his forehead, and turning towards 
the east, says — 

‘Vishnu ' the gods delight to look on the beauties of 
your dwelling place , the sight charms them, they are never 
tured of behol it, they open wide their eyes, the better 
OP leoene tea en ie God of hght ' God 

y sun, he ga; . tt 
of the day' You are the god of the planets and of all 
that has hfe, you are the god who punfies men and blots 
out all their transgressions, accept the worship that I offer 
to you'’ 
le then says — 

‘Glory to the lesser worlds! Glory to Swarga! Glory 
to the earth' Glory to Maha loka! Glory to Tapo loka ' 
Glory to Yama loka! Glory to Sattya loka' It 1s by the 
almighty power of the sun, the Supreme Bemg that water, 
light, amrva, Brahma with the four faces, and everythmng 
that exsta, have been created ’ 

Putting hus left thumb on lus nght hand, he says — 

‘May everything an me, be 1t good or bad, commendable 
or. Dameworshy. purified by the sun, the Supreme 

ig!” 

By virtue of this prayer his sins are dred up Then, 
cloaing up both his nostrils, he carnes his thoughts back 
to Knshna, the son of Nanda This thought causes sin 
totremble He must picture sin to himself under the form 
of a black man with a horrible face Then, puttmg lus 
thumb to hus left nostml, he recalls Siva, and says — 

‘Siva, who are the chief of evil spints, save me from 
Pathan eee a poe toe it with your trident '’ 

sti ly nostril, he performs 
the achamania, and says — 

‘The water the earth, may the earth whch 
has been pi by the water take away all the sms 
which I may have committed—by eating after another 
person, by partaking of forbidden food, by receiving grfte 

+ This is really called Madhya-Vandane —Kp 
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from a man of low caste or from a sinful person I pray 
that the water may punfy me from all sin, whatsoever it 
may be’ He performs the achamenta twice more, for 
nothing washes away 8m more surely than water Every 
Brahmin should therefore perform achamama , for by this 
act alone not only will all his sims be remitted, even to the 
murder of » Brahmin or of s pregnant woman, but further 
at also makea him sinless for all time to come He then 
takes three stalks of darbha grass, and sprinkles some drops 
of water on his head with it, but he must first purify tl 
water by reciting over it the gayatrs and the foliowmg 
mantrams —‘O water' who are spread op the bosom of 
the earth, it that I may perform the sandhya, so that, 
being par by it, I may perform puja!’ ‘O water! 
you have a good taste,’ &c, and so on as before He 
sprinkles some water with the three stalks of darbha a, 
oe Lrethonce and oon onhishead He who = moe 
to above recites followmg prayer, may be ass 
that all his desires will be gratified, that he will hve m the 
midst of plenty and be happy —‘O water! you are m 
evel that has hie, m all quarters of the world, even 
on tops of the nghest mountams You are of euper- 
lative excellence, you are the light, you are the amrita'’ 
He then rises, and filing both ins hands with water, pours 
it on the ground, saymg — 

‘Glory to Patala' Glory to the Earth' Glory to 
Swarga'’ Then, turnmg to the sun, and raismg his hands 
on high, he says — 

‘O Sun! you are the will of the gods, you are the 
9) ite of water' You are the eye of the gods Mitra, 

‘aruna, and of Fire, you shine in Swarga, on the earth, 
and everywhere!’ He then repeats the prayer which 
begins with these words — 

Glory to Brahma, the Supreme Bemg'’ &c, and so 
on as before 

He places one or two stalks of darbha grass under his 
mm gedloes Sete tod chower your 1 

* Come, , COTS wer yours Uj 
me! You are the word of Brahma, Yhe mother of “che 
Vedas it 1 from you that Brahma was born I offer 
you ptya'! You are the mother of Brahmms Jt x you 
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who bear the engine of the world and carry the weight 
thereof It wm through you: protection that men hve 
peacefully m the world, for by your care all evil, fear, 
and danger are kept far from them It w through you 
that men become virtuous, and it 1s from you that puja 
demves its efficacy You are eternal' Hasten, great 
goddess, and answer my prayer!’ 

It 1 by virtue of this prayer that the gods have attamed 
to Swarga, that snakes penetrate mto the bowels of the 
garth, andl floss, ia. tts sanist. of, the waters, that, fre 

the power burning , that mins, grown 
fie to the gods, ment daily to receive worship and sacri 
fioe from other men in acknowledgement of ther sur 
passing knowledge and virtue He repeats the invocation 
to the sun, and purifies himself in pronouncing the sacred 
word aum Then he performs the vyahrti: in the following 


manner — 

‘Glory to Patala'’ (he puts hus hands to hus head) 

‘Glory to the Earth '’ (he puts his hands on the tuft of 
hair on the top of lis head) 

‘Glory to Swarga'’ (he touches himself all ovér his 
hod 

ten he exclaims, ‘Aum bhaiu/’ at the same time 
cracking his fingers ten times whilst turning round and he 
stamps the ground with his left heel to scare away gianta 
and evil spints 

He evokes the gayatrs afresh, whom now at noon he 
represents to himself under the image of Vishnu, in the 
prime of hfe, clothed m a golden robe, and dwellmg in the 
sun’s face He then recites the gayatr: mantram the proper 
number of times, exactly as before described, and then he 
dismisses the deity, 89; — 

* You are born of Siva’s face, you dwell m the bosom 
of Vishnu, you are known of Brahma, go, goddess, 
whither you will! You are Brahma, the Supreme Being , 

receive the worship of Vishnu, you are the hfe of 

‘ahmina , their fate 1s m your hands , st 1s in your power 
fo, give, them: Re ppaiees, zn.Shat word enid"in' the ‘next, 
give me many chi , and may I always have abundance 
of wealth lustrious mother! I have offered you puja, 
now depart whither 1t peemeth good!’ 
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Nevertheless he says yet another prayer to her — 

‘Divine wife of Narayana! preserve me from any pam 
m my head, face, tongue, nose, nostnis, ears, i 
thighs, feet, and mm any part of my body, preserve me 
tf thus sage the geyetn 

us sings the gayairs’s praises — 

‘You are quick witted , you are enlightenment, iteelf , 
you are not subyect to human passions, you are eternal , 
you are almighty , you are purity itself, you are the 
refuge and salvation of » you are omniscient , 
you are the mother of all the Vedas, of which you are the 
emblem, you are also the emblem of prayer It 1s to 
you that ail sacnfices must be offered , all earthly bless 
ngs are at your dwposal, in an instant you can destroy 
everything Happmess and musery joy and sonow, hope 
and fear are m your hands, everything » dependent on 
you Ail men pray to you, and at the same time your 
fasuinations cast a spell over them Your fulfil all their 
desires, and overwhelm them with benefits, to you they 
owe success in all their undertakings you put away their 
sins, you make them happy , you are prevent an all three 
worlds, you have three bodies and three faces, and the 
numerel three 18 of your ver) exsence '” 

He who thus sings the gayatry’s praises will recerve his 
1eward , all his sins will be forgiven 

Casting his eyes on liquefied butter, he says ‘O butter! 
you are the light by your power everything shines OF ha 
are the frend of the gods, you form part of the saci 
that are offered to them, you are the essence of these 
“Ten sation he he *Y 

en, ing the gayairs anew, he says ‘ou can 
be divided into two, three, and four parts, nothmg can 
equal your briliancy , I offer puja!’ He adds — 

*O goddess, who dwell on mountams of the North, 
you are known to Brahmat Go now whither you will, 
you are the aacrificer of the sacrifice It 18 you who offer 
it, 1b 18 you who receive it It 1s you who late the 
offerings, it 18 you who make them, it » you who receive 
them , you have yielded the north east to Siva, and you 
have taken up your abode im the north wet If we 
enjoy hght, 1t 18 you to whom we owe it, to you who have 
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ted at to us that we may by :te aid fulfil our rehgious 
luties 

He addresses the fire m these words — 

‘0 fire ' come here, I have need of you for puja , offer 
at If, soe you are the emblem tl? 

says to the water — 

“O water! remain on the earth, for the use of us who 
require you remam that we may drink you, and come 
down aundantiy to fertino our Ind tia 

ever repeats all t! pray at t] sandhya 
ml have all his wishes grotvicd and obtam pardon for all 
sims 

He addresses the gayairs as follows —‘I worship 
you, O 0 godidose, under the image of Brahma You are the 
mother of the world, Brahmins offer you puja and in 
return enjoy your favours You have the outward appear 
ance of a stone , but you are. indeed the creator, preserver, 
and destroyer ‘of evel 

He offers arghya to these sun To this end he puts water 
and red flowers some cathe grat, some sandalwood 
powder, and some mustard mmto a Plated copper 
vessel While mixing all these together, he sa) 

*O sun! you are the most brillant of al the | stars! 
Vishnu borrows bd splendour from you' You are puro 
and you pu I offer you worship! Glory to the 
“Ba ‘ thon mth joonday sandhya I relign 

ich, n, 18 m twa ous 
exercise which must never be omuttod: but sf for any reason 
one foils to perform it, ane must do penance before per 
forming the evenmg sandhya This penance consists in 
repeating the gayafrs ten times, and offering arghya to the 
sun 

ae Brahmin who does not perform the sandhya regularly 

tted to fulfil any other act of religious wor- 
thy it would be quite fruitless for him to offer puja, 
or sraddha (the sacrifice for the dead), or to fast or to 


Prthe inestimable advantages which the gayairs maniram 
procures are proportionate to the namber of times 16 18 
repeated Thus for a thousand repetitions you would 
obtain success in all your undertakmgs , for ten thousand, 
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the forgiveness of sins and abundance of this world’s 
goods , for twenty thousand, the spimt of wiedom and the 
gift of knowledge, for a hundred thousand, the supreme 
Brace of beco: a Vishnu after death 

It 1s conay most meritorious to solemnly undertake 
to recite the gayairs for a certain fixed time daily, the 
credit gained thereby graduated according to the 
length of tame devoted to exercise It depends, that 
38 to say, on the choice that one makes of the three follow 
ing penods (1) from sunrise to sunset , (2) from sunrise 
to noon , and (3) at intervals of about three hours 

Any Brahmm who makes such a vow calls together 
a certain number of his fellow Brahms, and says in ther 
presence — 

*To day beg such and such a day of such and such 
a month, I, so and so Brahm, of such and such countr: 
and family, bemg desirous of averting all danger from myself, 
of growing in virtue, and of obtaining the delights of Swarga 
after my death, hereby call all present to witness that 
I vow to reoite the gayatrs every day from such an hour 
till such an hour’ 


Tax Evening SanpHya 


Brahmms begin thus sandhya about sunset, but 1¢ must 
not be performed on the day of the sankrant, that 15 to 
say on the day that the sun moves from one sign of the 
Zodiac to another, nor on the days of the new and full 
moon, nor on the twelfth day of the moon, nor yet on the 
day on which one has offered the sacmfice for the dead 
cal éraddha To perform the evening sandhya under 
these circumstances would be committing a onme equal 
to the murder of a Brahmm If a Brahmin hes juat lost 
Ins father, hw mother, or one of his children , if his gums 
bleed, or xf through a wound or accident any part of his 
body above the navel has been bleeding, or m a word if 
te ee umpure, be would coment an un) - 
able sin forming evening yn 
the last cme he would lose all hes eonione and bat 
children Except under these special circumstances, he 
must never neg! ut this religious duty, and he must care- 
fully observe the following rules — 
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He makes the usual ablutions Then, tw to the 
north, he recalls the memory of Vishnu then 
had of Brahma and addresses the followmg prayer to 
bmn — 

‘Brahma, you have four faces, you are my creator! 
Forgive me all the sms that I have committed I am now 
beginning the evening sandhya Deign to be present, and 
re) on my chest, and dehver me from my sms’ 

Wie then Tecites the mantram which begms with these 
words —‘ Glory to the lesser worlds '’ and so on as before 
Closing up both nostrils, he thinks of Vishnu, and :ma, 
that he 1s resting on hus navel, and says ‘O Vishnu! 

ou are of great steture and black in colour You have 
four arms, you are the preserver of all that exists , destroy 
my sins He offers worship to the seven greater worlds, 
ad in the mornmg sendiye, and again addressing Vishnu, 
he says ‘You have created light, amrita, and all that 15 
used for the food of mankind Preserve me and preserve 
all that hves m the woild' Closing the nght nostril with 
Tus finger, he breathes strongly through the left, and by 
this means burns all the sins that are in his body Then 
he ejects them by breath forcibly through the nght 
nostril He then directa his ‘ts to Siva, the destroyer 
of ain and of all things, and imagines that he is renting on 
hus forehead He says to him ‘O Siva! you are white 
and tall You have the mark of a half moon on your 
forehead , you have three eyes, you destroy al) things, 
you are the god of gods , I implore your protection, and 
offer you worship'’ He once more offers pija to the 
fefecont worlds, oye destroys bs os b nia a ae 
followmg prayer —‘ Oh, may my sins tro} 1 
almughty power of the sun and the fire!’ He adds ‘O 
fire ' you are pra; gn the god of paver Forgive me 
all the matakes I have made m the different mantrama that 
I have recited , and forgrve me, besides, all the eins that 
I have thw day committed in thought, word, and deed 
May this water, which I drink from my uphfted hand, 
destroy everything bad and snful that may be mn me’ 
He performs the ackumanta 9s at the morning sandhya 
He also mhales somo purified water into Ins nostrils, as 
he did before, and recites the matérum which begins with 
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the words ‘O water! at the time of the Flood,’ &, 
and so on, as before mentioned 

Then he ejects by a forcible expiration the water in ius 
nostrils, which carries away the smful man, whom he 
crushes at once upon a stone He representa this man of 
sin to himself a6 4 powerful being, of extraordinary strength, 
with a red belly, white hair and beard, and a hideous and 
distorted face * 

He evokes the gayatrs, and turnng to the west, he 


pays — 

ay god of the day, on whom depends the hay Bs Of 
maninnd, I offer the evening eandiiya ang te enous ms 
with your presence! gayatrs, who are the 
emblem of the Vedas Pp gel of Brahma, whose 
name 1s composed of three letters! I offer you puja, 
msViniotmaiong ts prayer hus heads ar spread open and 

it; ayer are 6) open 

raised towards a He then rubs Te bens together 
and puts them to his breast, believing n rmagmation that 
the gayairs 1s reposing there He cracks his finger jomte 
ten times, and turns round at the same moment, and by 
that he closes all places of egress, so that the goddess 
cannot depart He pictures her to himself as an old woman, 
having Siva's face, mding on an ox, dwellmg in the duk’ 
of the aun, and united to all the Vedas Then he says — 

“Divine wife of Siva! you are the mother of all that 1s 
I offer you puja at the approach of night, take me under 
your protection and save me' Come, gayatrs, come and 
favourably hear my prayers '’ 

Whoever recites these words will obtam all that he asks 

1 Here 1s another portrait of & man of mn, culled from the Sama 
— ‘Ate maneles, of @ Dente forma the heed of tbe tan clan 
Jane. Sia chntdec Of a perm, ibe aa pro rg ond the 
nose the murder of a cow, the shoulders the rape of another mana 
‘wife the chest the wilful production of abortion, the neck = oppresuon 
of the innocent and just, belly, ill treatment of any one who has 
sought protection, the stomach to slander your ger violate & v1 
betray a secret confided to you or to be false to any one who has 
‘on you, those aro the pnivate parts and the thighs, and the hury of 
these are tho minaller sins fh man of im 18 uo utature, and 
has a homble faco, he is black and bas wild bright eyes , he debgute 
in tortunng mankind —Dvusos 

Es 
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for ‘Then, facing the north, with lus arms hangmg down, 
he reites the gayairs mantram, m the same manner and the 
same number of times as before It 15 ampossible to repeat 
this prayer too often in the evening, evening preyers being 
so much more efficacious than others A Brahmin who 
daily recites this prayer unmterruptedly from sunset to 
mi it will by this pious exercise most assuredly place 
lumpelf beyond the possibilty of want or , and will 
ensure for himself @ quiet and peaceful death, without 
sickness or pain when his long and prosperous career 
a baad to *: close “- . r jag 

‘o dismiss the goddess gayairs he uses the same formu! 
ay those of the noonday sandhya, and, after the tarpana, 
or hbation of water to the sun and the planet Venus, he 
addresses Siva m these words —‘O Rudra! protect me 
from all avoylent and danger as well by mght as by day 
You are the lord of the world , take me under your 
tection that nothing may hurt me or do me harm’ 
prayer to fire follows , then he offers tarpana to the follow 
ing gods, saying ‘Glory to Brahma! Glory to water' 
Glory to Varuna! Glory to Vishnu! Glory to Rudra!’ 
While offering arghya to the sun, he says ‘God of light, 
god of the day' I offer you worship' Receive the ye 
‘that I now present to you, and deliver me from the cares 
and dangers of the world '’ 


ConcLusion 

‘I will conclude,’ the author goes on to say, ‘by ox 
p what the sandhya 1s, and on what occasions 1t 
should be offered 

‘Brahma, the author and father of the Vedas, wishing 
to extract the essence of them, composed the sandhya, 
which 18 in respect to the other Vedas what butte: is to 
mulk, or what gold 1s compared with the other metals In 
short, as honey 1s the quintessence of flowers, so the sandhya 
1g the quintessence of the Vedas 

u as the sandhysa 18 all that is most sublime m the 
Vedas, vo 1 the gayatrs all that ws most sublime in the 
sandhya This celebrated prayer obtains for mankind tho 
remission of thar «ins plenty, joy, wealth, health, and 
also ensures their happiness hereafter 
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‘They must beware of teaching this prayer tu the de 
graded Sudras Whoever dared to do so would agsuredly 
go to the infernal regions—he, his father and his children , 
and if a Sudra happened to overhear a Brahmin repeating 
it he would inevitably go to the same place and remain 
there for all etermty 

‘TI have said it, and I repeat at,’ says the author, ‘let 
them beware of making it known to the Sudras, under 
pain of eternal damnation 

‘No meditation, penance, sacrifice knowledge, prayer, 
«an compare mm theacy to the gayairs mantram Its 
menits are superexcellent, but it must also be kept a pro 
found secret It was Brahma himself who composed it 
cxptessly for Brahmins 

This is the idea which must be formed of the goddens 
gayatrs Though she appears under the form of a prayer, 
1t must be recognized that she w the Supreme Being, and 
shc must be worshipped as such Brahma, who cony d 
this mantram, taught it to Indra who taught it to Yama, 
he in turn instructed Siva who taught it to the Brahmins’ 

Such are the prayers and ceremonials used by Brahmins 
when performing the three sandhyas, and such are the 
sxtrayegent absurdities to which they are bound to con 
orm 

The intense and mysterious solemmty with which they 
perform all this ceremonial us intended to persuade others 
that ite end gnd object must be of the Inghest and most 
vital Importanice ; the mner meaning being quite beyond 
the reach of the vulgar and ignorant Every care 1s taken 
to strengthen this opmion, and they use the test 
precautions to exclude the searching eyes of educated 


persons 

Though assured of the bind credulity of the ignorant 
masses over whom they hold sway, they are well aware 
that, 1f ever the spell should be broken, their charlatanism 
and cupidity would stand revealed, and they would then 
become the laughing stock of the public 

If the sandhya really represents the crear of the Vedas, 
1 do not think that any European will regret the want of 
® wider acquamtann with ‘howe famous books As an 
excuse for the fantasti folly of many of ther rehgious 
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performances Brahnuns assert that some, if not all, are 
only allegones, of which the mner meaning 1s more rational 


Ths may hkely be true, but I am full; persuaded 
that the tradition of this mner meaning hae Tost. 
There are beyond question very few Brahmins who would 
be able to give even the most imperfect idea of what their 
mites. wete :ongmnaliy intended to convey, Tt 1s an un 
doubted fact he ter number of them have nothing 
in their minds be: the material and literal fulfilment 
of the mdiculous ceremonies which they are in the habit 
of performmg Take, for mstance, their celebrated mys 
terious gayatry, of which each word, they aver, contains 
s hidden meanng—a meaning, however, which 1s inter 
preted in as many different ways as there are castes and 
sects 

The first four sections of this chapter are taken from the 
wrth tn second part of the wandhye when T fot complod 
wil secon when com 
this work, I bed reed @ full desorption of sts Ee nen 
# httle manuscr:pt of M Pons, formerly a Jesuit missionary 
in the Carnatic, who died about eighty years ago He had 
travelled all over Southern Indis, and was a good Sanskrit 
scholar, having written a grammar of that language But 
the particulars which thw learned man gave aj to 
me 60 extraordmary and so incredible, that I doubted their 
authenticity and did not venture to use them I after- 
wards procured a book in Canara entitled Purohwa Aerama- 
Karma, or ‘The Rely Observances of a Brabmn 
Purohita,’ 1 which I found the same details in almost 
exactly the same words I consulted some Brahmins on 
the subject, and they saesured me that they were sub- 
stantially correct, but that there were some manirams and 
ceremonies mentioned which were not in use m the Southern 
Provinces, though they were used in the north Indeed 
I was assured ceremonial and manirams vary slightly 
im different parts, according to the Veda and the sect of 
those that follow them But, accordmg to my mformants, 


* A Hindn would contend that the fect of the hidden meaning of the 
mantrame having been lost doos not make the masdrums abeurd, but only 
thove who pertorm the ceremonies without understanding thetr meen 
1g Ed 
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ern Brahmins neglect and are even sltogether ignorant 
ithe greate r part of them 
tinyas and the Vaisyas must also perform the 
sind, but it 18 not as obhgatory for them, Gspeoually for 
Vaisyas, asitisfor Brahmins Furthermore, the manirams 
and ceremomuals of the latter are quite different, and not 
nearly 80 numerous 
The Jams also form the sandhya As for the Sudras, 
they can only simple ablutions, without any prayers 
or ceremomes , but any one who wishes to be distanguished. 
from the vulgar herd, and to be considered a more exalted 
person, rarely feils to perform the ablutions at least once 
a sty ak To ferret nc would never thnk that fore 
who form the sa: are actuated m any way 
apimt of devotion The Brahmin gets through A tees 
ceremomes and repeats all these prayers as ak a ane 
sible , he 18 hke a schoolboy gabbhng over a» lesson he 
hes learnt by heart, and this, hke everything else, 18 all 
performed perfunctory and as a duty to be duscharged 
with all posmble celerity 


CHAPTER VIII 


Beahaunieal Fests - san Lemage| of Rubbing the Head and Body with 
On — of Brahouns —Their Scrupulous Obeers 
ance oe Gur a on thin Subject —Their Samara 
dhanaa or Public Feasts —Sudra beasts 


Braxmins are obliged to keep frequent and often 
longed fasts’ They are expected to accustom themselves 
to them as indispensable adyuncts of ther rehgion from 
the day they assume the triple cord Even old age, in 
flrmity, or sickness, unless 1t be very serious, 26 not held 
to exempt them from these fasts 

* One in 
between ths ninoners unt customs of madera Beohmins ani thoes of 
the Pharweos, with which we have become scqusinted through the 

ly Sonpturee Their hives are full of the same affectations they 
share the ae Gran of delet there are the same continual ablu- 


tiona and bathings the same scrupulous attention to the outward 
observance of the Isw the same frequent fasts Be but all this 1s 
What 


‘overweening pride ostentation, and hypooray 
Be Mate saywot thas ct (ex 27) might certainly be apphed without 
anyustace to the Brahmins of Indus —DUBors 
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On ordinary days the Brahmin Grahastia may take two 
meals one aise midday, and one before going to bed 
But this rule man Saneptiocs There are many days 
on which he 14 allowed to only one meal, abou three 
o’clock m the afternoon, and there are others when he 
may neither eat nor drink 

e days of the new and full moon are fast days, as also 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth days of each lunar month 
which are called the ekadas: vrata, on the tenth and 
twelfth days one meal may be taken, on the eleventh day, 
called , no meal at allxs allowed To fast on these 
three days has a special merit* As the fast which 1s kept 
on the eleventh day of each Junar month 1s observed with 
particular solemmty, I will give a few details of xt m an 
appendix * 

The thirteenth day of the moon ss an unlucky day 
Brahmins must eat nothing on that day till sunset* In 
the evening, before taking their food, they offer puja to 
Siva, to propitiate him, and then begin to eat 

The feast called Sivarairs (or ‘Siva’s Night’) falls on 
the fourteenth day of the moon m the month of May 
(February), the oryan and ulars of which will 
seen in an appendix’ On that day no one must eat or 
drmk, or even sleep, for the whole twenty four houm 
Every three hours during the day and night puja 1s offered 
to Siva, and not until the following day, after having per 
formed the sandhya, are they at hberty to eat * 

On the nmth day of the lunar month Chettra (April), 
being the anmversary of the mcearnation of the great god 
Vishnu in the person of Rama, Brahmins may take only 
one meal in the day, and that without rice they may 
only eat peas, cakes, bananas, and cocoanuts‘ 

1 "The eleventh dey 1s the only strict fast-day and it in observed on)y 
by ald and rehgioualy dis; Brahmins and widows The Madhva 
Brahmunn observe the fast more scrupulously than others nowsdays 
—Ep 


+ Appendix II 
+ TRE taat uu not generally observed nowadays Eo 


* Appendix I 
festival 1s only obrerved by followers of fiva, and never by 
VM festival, tho teiotly speaking a Vish fentival as al 
us vi a a Vishnavite festival w also 
obwrved by ordinary Kivaites FD 
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On the eighth day of the month of Sravana (August), 
the day of Vishnu’s incarnation in the person of Knshna, 
they are forbidden to take any food at all, and must give 
themselves up to works of Ped They make clay 
of Kmshna and hi wife kmam, Satya Bhans, Bele 
Badra, Rohm, Vasu Deva, Nanda, Devaki At mdmght 
they offer puja to all these deities together, and for ner 
veddya they offer cocoanuts, bananas, coarse sugar, common 
peas, peaflour, mulk, and cakes The next day, after the 
éandhya, they can take their usual meals 

They must also fast on the anniversanes of the ten 
Avatars (carnations) of Vishnu, on the days called 
manuvads, yugads, eankrant: , on the days of eclypecs » at 
the equinoxes, solstaces, and the conjunction of planets 
and other unlucky days , on the anniversary of the death 
of father or mother, on Sundays and several other days 
dunng the year 

On fast days a man uw not allowed to have intercourse 
with hw wife , the women are forbidden to rub their bodies 
with powdered saffron and the men to anoint their heads 
with oil Wednesday and Satuiday are the only days in 
the week on which thus coometic process may be indulged 
in with advantage To anomt yourself on other days 
might produce serious consequences For instance if you 
anoint yourself on Sunday, you run the risk of catching all 
sorts of complamts , if on Monday, that of losing your 
personal attractions if on Tuesday, you will shorten your 
Ife, and if on Friday, you will probably become over 
whelmed with debts Nevertheless when the case 1 one 
of urgent necessity, they may anomt themselves on one 
of these days after taking certain precautions ' 

Whenever any one wishes to perform this operation, it 
is necessary first to think of Asvatthama, of Bhali Chakra 
varta, of Vede Vyasa, of Hanumanta of Vibhushana of 
Krupachana, and of Parasu Rama Dipping the tips of 
hus fingers in the oil, the anomter must let seven drops fall 
on the ground, aa  libation in honour of these seven per 
sonages After that he may anomt his head in the usual 
manner * 

1 ‘These customs are not very stnetly observed nowadays —Ep 

+ The oustom of oiling the ‘waa very common among the Jews 
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This hbation 1s considered rather important The seven 
perzonages whose names have been mentioned are supposed. 
to require o1] to anoint thei heads , 1t 18 only fair, therefore, 
to give them @ few drops They, on their side, from feel 
ings of gratitude, grant long hfe and mchea to whoever 
shows them this mark of respect 

But to return to the fasts The Brahmms do not appear 
to feel the least inconvemence from enforced abstinence 
from food Neither 1 it a great hardship to them, for 
from ther early youth they are accustomed to eat nothing 
till after midday Besides, on these days of mortification 
they take care to make up for the lateness of their meal 
by the large quantity they eat when once they begin 

bit has enabled Brahmins to overload their stomachs 
with most indigestible food, without feelmg any discomfort 
ormeonvemence One often sees a Brahm, after making 
a hearty meal of nice and hquefied butter, eat the whole of 
@ huge jack fruit *, which would be enough to give ten 
Europeans violent indigestion 

These frequent fasts appear to form part of a dietary 
system which has been misinterpreted in a religious sense , 
or more probably they are due to a desire on the part of 
the Brahmins to attract public attention and respect by 
an ostentatious display of moderation Be that as it may, 
gluttony may cei ly be included among the numerous 
vices of the Brahmuns There 18 no lmut to their appetite 
when they get the opportunity of mdulgmng it, and euch 
opportunities frequently occur, seeing that their number 
less ceremomes always end with a feast, and on these 
occasions they make a pomt of gorging themselves to the 
utmost extent There 1s no doubt that, im spite of their 
‘They considered xt = healthy and cleanly bebit They ancinted the 
har and beard (Pealm oxxun 2) At festivals or on daya of pubho 
rejoicing they ancinted either their whole bodies or else only the head 


of foot with w (St Matthew vi 17. St Luke wi: 98° St John 
xm 3) anointed the dead (St Mark xiv 8 xv1 1 St Luke 
xm 88) Thar ‘and Ingh presta were anomted at their con- 


necration The vessels of the were also consecrated with 
holy oil (Exodus xxx 26-28)—Dusom 
semu-hvine are called Chsranjwss mm Sanskrit, 
hterally ‘ the Jong liv D 
+ The tree which produces thia 1s the fyaca-marum of Malabar Tt is 
the largest fruit known, and 2s extremely indigestible —Dvzo1s 
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bemg accustomed to it, this habit of eating to excess would 
im the end be productave of disastrous consequences in 
a chmate where moderation m all things must be the rule 
of hfe, sf fasts enforced by custom did not give their stomachs 
a httle rest from time to tame 

If Brahmins can with a certain amount of justice reproach 
Baropesne for mtemperance mm dnniang, with no less justice 
can ypeans retort that Brahmins show great want of 
moderation in eating Besides, drunkenness 18 not an 
habitual vice among respectable Europeans and those who 
frequently give way to it are looked upon with contempt 
by thew own countrymen, whereas Brahmins, who are 
the cream of Hindu society, and ‘the gods of the earth’ 
are perfect slaves to their stomachs Indeed the most 
revolting gluttony does not horrfy them and they even 
yustafy it under the cloak of rehgion It 1» by no means 
uncommon for them to gorge themselves to such repletion 
that they are unable to mse from the place where they 
have been eating 

far from bemg ashamed of this, they pretend that xt as 
infinitely Pleasing to the Jivattma that 1 to say, to 
the rence of isfe, which they have dexfied The more 
liquefied butter and other food they can cram into their 
stomachs, the better the god Jivattma will be pleased 
When they sit down to a feast :t 18 curious to watch the 

parations that are made so that nothmg may hmder 
the full play of the appetite, and Jivattma be thoroughly 
satisfied To prevent themselves from being nconvemenced 
an any way during this important operation of eating, they 
begin by taking off their turbans and clothes, sitting down 
to the feast almost naked While eating they occasionally 
stroke their heads, ther throats, ther chests, and their 
stomachs, and rub these portions of their bodies m order, 
as it were, to help the food to descend more quickly into 
the abdommal ions ©=They never get up from a meal 
until xt 18 absolutely le to swallow another morvel , 
and then, to alleviate enormous amount of work their 
stomachs are put to, they swallow a piece of asafoetada, 
the aperient and sudorific qualities of which no doubt pre 
vent the ill effects which would otherwise mfallibly result 
from such excesses 
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To fill one s stomach well 1s a very favourite ex on 
amongst Hindus, and one you very often hear Whenever 
they feast m another’s house the host never fails to ask 
hus guests if their stomachs are well filled The first 
question that s Brahmin’s wife and children ask on his 
return from a feast 18, ‘Have you filled your stomach 
well?’ and st affords him the greatest pleasure to be able 
to anawer, while he gently rubs that part of his person, 
‘ My stomach 1s well filled ’ 

lus belonging to other castes which have the nght 
to wear the triple cord also keep most of the Brahmimical 
feats and so do even some Sudras who have not that 
privilege, but who wish to gain the respect and considera 
tion of the puble When these days of mortification 
come round all manual labour 1s stopped, all outdoor 
work 1s suspended, the shops are cl , and workmen 
artwans and labourers give themselves and their cattle 
a rest Faste which recur so often naturally cause a con 
siderable waste of time, but in a country where industry 
meets with so httle encouragement this drawback 1s not 
much felt, and the mdolent Hindu has generally more 
time on his hands than he requires to look after Ins busi 
ness, which 1s never of a very pressing nature It 18 
indeed quite probable that their natural mdolence and 
dishke for work of aj] kinds partly contmbuted to the in 
stitution of so many days of rest ' 

All these practices which the Hindu thinks himself called 
upon to observe are so overladen with fanciful and even 
ridiculous details that 1t 2s difficult to understand how any 
avilized people could have preserved them intact up to 
the present day The Hindus, however are so obstinately 
devoted to custom and precedent that no sensible person 
amongst them would thmk for a moment of trying to 
bring about a change It 1s true that several of ther 
modern philosophers, such as Vemana, Tiruvalluvar, 
Pattanattu pillar, Agastys and others, have ndiculed such 
customs, yet they nevertheless recommend people to 
follow them, and themselves conform minutely to every 
observance * 

‘ Amongst the few Hindu works which are written in « free philo- 
sophical vem, and in which the Hindu religion and its customs are openly 
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Our Western religion, education and manners are 80 
diametrically opposed at all pomts to the religious and 
civil usages of the Hindus that they are naturally looked 
upon with a most unfavourable eye by the latter In 
ther opimon Europeans may almost be placed below the 
level of beasts, and even the more sensible among them 
cannot understend how people, possessed m other ways of 
g0 many superior qualsties, can conform in their everyday 
hfe to manners and customs which differ so radically from 
their own, and which as a natura) consequence, they con 
aider most coarse and 

The Brahmm rule of hfe 1s-1n appearance intolerably 
severe, but 1t has become for them a mere matter of habit 
encouraged by vanity and self interest Their punctihous 
ness in the fulfilment of their religious duties day by day, 
therr self demals and their fasts, form part of the business of 
their hives and are looked upon in the hght of pastimes 
They know, too, full well, that the eyes of the multitude 
re always on then. end ie smallest eae of bee 

wuphne or the least hgenoe in any particular wou! 
put an end to the almoat berndless veneration and respect 


eriticized, not one that I know of has been written by a Brahmin = All 
the works of this kind that I have seen have emanated from authora 
who wore not of this caste Tuiruvalluvar was s Panah Pattanatiu 
pilim and Agastya were both of the Fellala caste and their poemn are 
written m lam Sarovignaunurt: was a Lingayat and hus works are 
an Canarese One of the most famous 1s Vemana whose poems orgiti 
ally written in ‘Telugu have wince been translated into neveral other 
Janguages We are told that this bry cart ined who was of the Reddy 
caste and was born in the district of pah died towards the end 
of the seventeenth century His wrtimgs from which I have een 
several extracts, appear to me to be most interestimg and are dstinguuehed 
by much discernment and mdependence It 1 fo be noticed that the 
authora of all these satineal and revolutionary works belong to recent 
times If in carher days enbghtened wnters pubbshed sumer 
works the Brahmmes have taken care that not a trace of them shall 
remau Nowadays they rage against the authors we have mentioned, 
and spesk of their works with contempt They cannot of course, 
sueceed in destroying them but they do everything in their power to 
prevent the readmg of them —Duzois 

The last nentences of the Abbé a note are muleading for these authorn 
are held in great respect, and are much read by educated Brahms 
hese latter must be chatinguished from the purely priestly clana of 
Brahmins whose interest it may be to diwuade people from studying 
these works —Fp 
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with which ihe common people regard them I have 
however met with Brahmms who were suffinently reason 
able to admit that many of their customs were op) to 
all common sense, and that they only practwsed them out 
of consideration for their co rehgionsts I know also that 
most of them evade the rules and absolve themselves 
without hesitation from the formance of very many 
of their trifling ceremonies they are quite certam 
that these lapses will remain a profound secret ‘Thus, for 
example, there are very few who perform their ablutions 
more than once a day, or who strictly observe the pre 
soribed fasts To keep up appearances, to dazzle the eyes 
of the public, to avoid scandal, such are the limuts of their 
pious zeal Although m public they affect the utmost 
strictness, they are very much less particular in private 
life , and s well known saying confirms this assertion ‘A 
real Brahmin in the agrahara', half a Brahman when seen 
afar off, and a Sudra when entirely out of mght*” 

It must be acknowledged, however, that they are very 
tenacious of these long-estabhshed customs Any one who 
1s believed to openly neglect them incurs severe censure 
and contempt, and also lays himself pen fo aatons insults 
and annoyances The gurus of the keep a very 
watchful eye over the others Those found guilty of a 
breach of diserphne are not always let off with severe 
reprmands publicly dehvered The samtly gurus rarely 
omut the umposition of a heavy fine, the amount of which 
1s fixed by themselves 

The purohttas also are obliged, for the sake of example 
and to keep up appearances, to follow the Brahminical 
usages with the utmost strictness, even to the munutest 
details , but xt 18 greatly to their interest to keep up all 
Pes Exacianee, seeing that they form a never failing source 

it 

scrupulous exactitude of the Brahmuna ss particular): 
noticeable at the samaradhanas, or pubho feasta, to whic! 
they are often mvited by persons of high degree, such as 

+ The name of ontirel; by Brahmins 

4 This san aie tae novadage thas 22 was in the tame of the 
Abbe ‘at any rate among the Brabmuns educated on Western hnes 
—Fo 
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Rajahs, governors of and other high officials, or 
wealthy dividuals who pride themselves on the enormous 
expense which their prodigahty entails on these occasions 
The dedication of » new temple, the mauguration of an 
ido}, the celebration of a feast day or of 8 marnage, the 
birth of an heir, & , expiatory ceremonies for the sins of 
the departed to procure their admittance mto the abode 
of bliss, votive ceremonies to ensure victory in time of 
war, to avert the evil effects of an unlucky constellation, 
or to obtam rain m time of drought, & , &c , one and all 
of these are opportunaties for samaradhanas' It 18 need 
lees to add that the Brahmms who make thei lving out 
of these and similar practices msist very warmly on ther 
bemg kept up, and place them in the foremost rank of 
Meritorious actions When a samaradhana 1s announced 
as about to take place, all, men and women, from seven or 
eight miles round, flock to xt, sometimes to the number 
of over two thousand* ach and all bring with them 
an appetite well calculated to do full justice to the hospi 
tality of their entertainer These gathermngs are composed 
entirely of Brahmms, and as every one keeps his eye on 
ins neighbour there 1s much rivalry a8 to who will show 
the greatest famihanity with the customs of their caate 
and the test zeal in earring them out An ancient 
Roman philosopher once that he could not imagine 
how two augurs could meet without laughing m each other's 
faces What would he have thought of the grave and 
serious mien which Hindu soothsayers and umpostors pre 
serve under aimular circumstances ¢ 

Seated on the ground in long rows, the women entirely 
separated from the men, they sing un turn while waiting 
for their food, either Sansknt hymns m honour of their 
denties or love songs All those who are hstemmg cry out 
as @ mark of approval, ‘Hara / Hara / Gounda®/’ though 
the greater number have probably understood nothing of 
what haa been sung 

1 The Jews had also their solemn feasts Frequent mentzon 1 made 
of them m the Brble —Dvszomw 

2 There 1s & sarcastic Tamil b to the effect that a Brahnun 
will walk even s hundred mules for ric and dhol! —Ep 
De Anstyle of acclamation They ere the names of Siva and Vishnu — 

UBS 
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The giver of the entertainment w not permitted to cat 
with his guests unless he is himself a Brahmin If he w 
of another caste he appears after the feast uw hnushed, and 
prostrates himself humbly before these gods of the earth 
who have done him the honour to devour the food he has 

vided, and who in return give him their astrvada or 
Fiewing If their host crowns the feast by a distribution 
of presenta of cloth or monsy, their fulsome compliments 
wil) know no bounds, and they will exalt him even above 
their own deities At this the host feels excessively 
flattered thoroughly convinced that such an honour 
cannot be too dearly bought I have already remarked 
that all Hindus are particularly susceptible to flattery 
Thorc 18 an entire caste called Battus, who are in a way 
flatterers by profession Their only occupation in hfe is 
to grovel before people of position or importance and to 
recite or sing before them verses composed in their honour, 
which are full to overflowmg of th. most extravagant 
culogies The most astomshing thmg 18 that, instead of 
wounding the modesty and susceptibilities of those to whom 
they are addressed, these songs are received with compla 
cency and looked upon as sincere tributes to undoubted 
merit, the author being handsomely rewarded for them 

Those who belong to the sect» of Siva and Vishnu also 
have their samaradhanas, or public feasts, which are given 
by the wealthy among them’ As all the guests who 
crowd to these entertamments are Sudras, and for the 
most part low, uneducated people, the festivities are 
gene: very nowy and disorderly, and frequently end 
im a quarrel The various classes of common Sudras also 
get up feasts amongst themselves, but these have no re- 
semblance to the samaradhanas of the Brahmins, the onk 
motive of the feasters bemg to enjoy o festivity whici 
usually endsinadebauch Ata Brahmun feast the greatest 
order and propriety prevail, but Sudra feasts differ in no 
wise from the orgies wluch take place in Europe in the 
low pot houses frequented by the scum of the population 
‘The Sudras generally postpone the discussion of ther many 
and frequent differences until yome occasion of this bort 

1 fh 1 untruo of Vishnavite Brahmin. for no two Vishnavite Brah. 
mins will cat together unless they be very cluscly related —Ep 
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comes round Every one, indeed, arnves with a firm 
determination to have & good fight and to make plenty of 
nowe over 1t The moment when the meal w ready and 
the giver of the feast has invited his guests to come in 
and partake of 1t, 18 generally the tame that they conaider 
most suitable for the discussion of their pretended gnev 
ances They stop the whole assemblage by uttenng the 
<ustomary oath m the name of the pnnce or governor of 
the province, and declare that no one shall begin to eat 
until their grievances have been hutened to, their wrongs 
redresued, and the culpnts pumshed And then the dispute 
Some take one side and some another, but all par 
ticipate in it, and the pare becomes general They all 
scream at the top of their voices, without lutenmng to a 
word any one else 1s saying , they hurl the most disgusting 
accusations at one another, mixed with hormble :mpreca 
tions and msults, without pausmg to give either iy 
a chance of replymg Then ther blood rwes, and the 
uarrel waxes warmer and warmer They proceed to 
tl ening gestures and rush towards each other their 
faces contorted with rage and fury Any one who did not 
know the Hindu character would swear they were all going 
to fly at each other’s throats Ther host however, who 
generally maintains a strict neutrality on these occasions, 
continues to superintend Jus domestic arrangements with 
the utmost composure, or else retires to some 1 
corner and quietly smokes hus pipe, a tranquil spectator 
of the scene around him, knowing full well that belli 
gerents must ultimately tire themselves out by the vehem 
ence of their cries and gesticulationsa, and that they will 
calm down from sheer exhaustion He then selects three 
or four to act as arbitrators, and, placing himself with 
them between the two parties, succeeds, after no httle 
difficulty, m restoring peace They then investigate the 
cause of the quarrel, and try to arrange the affair 80 as to 
satisfy both sides If this 1s impossible, the final decision 
1s put off till some future trme, when the whole scene is 
te enaxted from the beginning Promptly forgetting tho 
epithets which they have been mutually heapmg on cach 
other, the guests at length scat themselves and begin the 
frast, which ha» had pkutvy of time to get cold As a rule 
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it would be waste of labour to try to arrange a difference 
of opmion between Sudras without first allowing them to 
pare! and abuse each other, and even come to blows! 
these prehmmnaries, which they generally repeat 
several times, you may attempt the task of reconcihation 
with some hope of success 
oe Hoirediegs sncaily dumisine; amongst | bem 
(ves, but: are invarial ting orgies ‘ollow- 
ing the customs of their casts, they make s point of 11. 
tomoating themselves with the juice of the palm tree, of 
which there 1s always a vast quantity drunk The te, 
who know that these orgies always end in a free fight, go 
ready armed with stout sticks, and the feast rarely concludes 
without bloodshed Simular quarrels almost always form 
part of the wedding ceremonies of a Sudra During the 
tame that I lived in fasta, I celebrated over 2,000 marnia, 
amongst Christian Sudras of all castes , and 1 only remember 
one such occasion on which there was not a violent alterca, 
tion, which ended ar often at not m = Anets, af not 
a ry battle cause of dissension 16 
the marriage settlement, Pits seldom that the bnde’s 
parents do not try to cheat those of the bridegroom over 
the quantity or value of the jewels, or over the colour and 
price of the wedding garments At other tames, perhaps, it 
1s the frends and relations who feel themselves a; ved 
They complam bitterly that the respect and consideration 
which were ther due have not been shown them, either 
10 not sonatang, them before the marriage was » 
a lack of due form and ceremony mm their invitation 
re are many small details which must be attended to 
when 4 feest 1s given amongst the vanous Sudra clacses 
The quality of the food, the method of preparing and serving 
it, and a thousand other minutiae, are all pomts which 
have long soe been settled by immemorial custom, the 
non-observance of which would entail very serious con- 


? The truth 1s, # mazriage or funeral coremony 1s the only occasion. 
when all the members of one ar members of one caste meet, and 
at therefore offers the best if not the only opportunity for an aggrieved 
tember to lay tus complaint before hts caute-beadmon It 18 too much 
tosay lard they come determined to have a good fight,’ with or without 
reason —Ep 
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sequences Even mvoluntary mustakes of the most trivial 
kind are not overlooked or forgiven The following story 
1s an ustence I was once in a village where a man ef 
jhe .Qopara oF: gardener ‘casio, was ging. © feast to I 
frrends and to the headman of hw caste All the guests 
had seated themselves and begun their meal, when one of 
then, wae eo i found 6 smell stone m his ae, wach 
urt teetl 01 spat out everything he 
in bis mouth on to 2 ee, found the timy stone, and 
placing 1t in the hollow of his hand rose from hus place, 
and thus addressed all the other guests ‘Sirs '’ he said, 
pomting to the giver of the feast, ‘here 1 a man who 
Invites us to his house, and then gives us stones instead of 
nec!’ And he then showed this httle pebble to every 
person present ‘Shame! shame!’ cried all the guests , 
our host must be punwhed’ Thereupon they all got up, 
leaving their meal unfinwhed to deliberate as to the pumwh 
ment that should be infix ted for so grave an offence The 
r fellow was mulcted ma heavy , and was also con 
mned to provide another feast on twice as sumptuous 
a scale for the heads of the caste 
It 18 considered good style amongst the Sudras never to 
appear pleased or satisfied with any entertainment that 
may be offered them The host may spend large sums 
for the gratification of his guests, and may take every 
possible care that the food 1s mcely prepared and weil 
served , but the greatest comphment that he can expect 
or hope for 1s that his feast 1s just fit for dogs Hence the 
common sa: , that xf a Sudra invited to a feast can find 
fault with not! else, he will be sure to complam that 
there was not enough salt 
The master of the house must not be annoyed at these 
incivilities , he must hsten to the fault finding patiently, 
and make what excuses he can for the inferiority of his 
repast His only consolation 1s the thought of the revenge 
he will take when he, m his turn, 2 invited to a feast by 
Ins fastidious and too candid fnends 
Intoxcatmg drinks are forbidden at these feasts, and :t 
would be considered an insult of the deepest dye to even 
suggost them When the ineal ws over, betel 13 handed 
1ound, ond the guests retire at onee 
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The Kinds of Food expressly forndden to Brabmins —Occult Rites — 
‘The Dugusting Rite called Salts 


‘Tare are as regards food three things which a Brahmin 
must avoid with the most scrupulous care he must, not 
eat anythmg that has had hfe or has even contamed the 
prmeple of hfe, he must not drink mtoxoating hquors , 

e must not touch food that has been prepared by persons 
of another caste It 1s no greater privation to a Brahmin 
to abstain from eating meat, acoustomed as he from his 
earliest youth to go without 1t, and even to look upon it 
as abommable food, than it 18 for us to refrain from eating 
the flesh of certam domestic animals, for which, either 
from natural prejudice or from its unpleasant taste, we 
feel a strong repugnance Thus, when s Hmdu abstaans 
from all animal food, he 1s only conformmg to a feeling of 
unconquerable repulsion, the result partly of mmagmation 
and partly of long estabhshed custom I once met a 
Brahmm who, on seemg some eggs being broken and beaten 
up for an omelette, immediately complamed of feelmg un 
well, and in the course of a few moments was violently 
wil 

The aversion which Brahmuns feel for sura pana, or the 
use of intoxicating beverages—an aversion to which I have 
several times had occasion to call attention—springs at any 
rate from most commendable principles In places where 
Brahmuns congregate in great numbers imfractions of this 
rule of abstinence are extremely rare, and such a thing as 
drunken Brahmin 1s unknown They are not, however, 
quite 80 strict on this pomt when they hive in some wolated 
spots away fram the wetchtal eves ct thea guri A 

min’s house, situated at some distance from a vil 
in Tanjore, once caught fire, and the mnhabitante of 
vi hastened to the spot to try and snatch what they 
could from the fismes Amongst the thi saved were 
slang earthen: vessel of sett: park aad contamng 
arrack, or native rum The proprietor felt the loss of his 
house much less than he did this overwhelmmg duclosure 
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He became the laughing stock of the neighbourhood, and 
felt the jeers and mockery of which he was the object 50 
keenly that he was obhged to leave the country and hide 
ys shame elsewhere One may well conjecture, without 
domg them eny myustice, that there are many other 
Brahmins whose delin: have not been brought to 
light by accidents of kind These lapses from strict 
adherence to the law are especially frequent in towns, 
where illicit pleasures are easily obtainable More than 
once 1t has come to my knowledge that certain Brahmins 
were in the habit of meetmg mn small numbers in the houses 
of Sudras in whom they thought they could place con 
fidence, there to partake in the strictest privacy of feasts 
from which neither mtoxicating liquors nor meat were 
excluded Furthermore, the Brahmins became so demora 
lized by these debauches that they allowed their hosta to 
eat with them, thus shamelessly committing a threefold 
breach of those laws of their caste which they are most 
orpecually enveuned to keep 

ttle orgies sometimes entail very unpleasant con 
sequences The Sudras’ wives are, of course, obliged to 
be in the secret, and as La Fontame says — 


Rien ne pese tant yu un socret 
Lo porter lon est difheile aux dames 


Hindu women are by no means exceptions to thw rule 
A woman whom I knew, allowed herself to be 
persuaded a Sudra woman, a friend of hers, to eat 
‘part of a stew which the latter had cooked, and she even 
went so far as to say she thought it excellent A short 
time afterwards the two fnends quarrelled, and at the end 
of a violent altercation the Sudra woman, to pumsh her 
adversary and silence her at the same time, pubhely pro 
claimed the em which the other in a moment of 

had commutted Covered with shame and confumon at 
this unexpected revelation, which she found 1t impossible 
to refute, the poor Brahmin woman fied from the place in 
ceepetr, vowing, too late, that she would never allow herself 
to be caught again 

The use of intomoatmg hquors » more common than 
the eating of forbidden food, as it 1s so much less hable 
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to detection At the same time, it must be admitted, it 
1s an unheard of thmg to see an mtoxicated Brahmin in 
the public streets The reproach of intemperance can only 
be levelled at @ very small number of men of low ita, 
tion, who have lost all sense of shame One could not, 
with any de, of justice, say that the reproach was 
penezally applicable to Brahmins, who are m thw matter 
\d even the shafts of slander itself 
duty of pumshing offences of ths kind devolves 
upon the gurus When 'm the course: cf thea: peregrina 
tions they hear that any one has musconducted himeelf in 
uuch a manner, they order the culpnt to appear before 
them, and if after due investigation his delinquency 18 
proved, he has to hsten to a severe reprimand and occasion 
ally undergo corporal punishment Frequently also he 
has to pay a heavy fine , and if the offence w a very grave 
one, he 1s put out of cast. Nevertheless for fear leat too 
many persons might be culated, ur on account of the 
Jugh position of a particular dehnquent, or to avoid creat 
ing a scandal, or for other similar reasons, the gurus find 
it advisable to shut their eyes to many peccadilloes The 
gurus, too ate not always impeccable mn the matter of 
bribes, and will often find reasons for allowing 9 culprit 
to escape who has managed to ingratiate himself with 
them 
I waa once at Dharmapuni, # small town m the Carnatic, 
Just at the tame when a Brahmin guru was visiting that 
district A person of the Brahmin caste was accused 
before him of breaking the rules with regard to food, and 
even of publicly dering them The accusation was a 
very serious one, and well substantiated, so the culpnt 
was cited to appear, and the evidence against him was 
heard The guru, convinced of the guilt of the accused, 
had made up his md to break his tnple cord and turn 
him out of caate, but the accused, on hearmg of this 
terrible determmation, showed not the smallest emotion 
Without displaying the Jeast discomfiture he advanced 
boldly mto the midst of the assembly, and prostrating 
* This apphes o Min the prosent di Yet nobod 
doubt ‘thet mee Reed of Beahrums Pyne infege cante-custosn in 
food and drink 1s mereanng year by yeer —kv 
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himself before the gurwx made the following speech — 
‘So you have decided, you and your assessors to breah 
my cordt Well, that will not be a heavy loss, as for two 
forthings I can get another But what 1s your motive for 
treating me with so much severity, and for dishonourmg 
me thus pubholy* Is it because I have eaten animal 
foodt But then a guru’s justice should be meted out 
impartially, and pumshmente should be swarded without 
respect of persons Why am I the only one to be accused 
the only one to be punished, when there are so many others 
who are quite as rhuch to blame as myzelf, or even more 
so? If I turn my eyes on one side, I see two or three 
among my accusers who not long since partook with me 
of an excellent leg of mutton If I look on the other side, 
I gee several who have not disdained to accept the vita 
tion of a common Sudra friend, who treated us to an 
admirable chicken stew, while there are others not leas 
to blame on this score who have not dared to put m an 
appearance in this assembly Have I your permission to 
mention ther nanies ? I am quite ready to produce wit 
nesses and to substantiate my accusation ” 

Struck dumb by this 8] , which was delivered with 
the utmost confidence and imperturbable assurance the 
guru began to consider what the consequences of this affan 
would be, and how it would end if he persisted n carrying 
it to ita proper termination , so he put a stop to all future 
comphoations by crying out with great presence of mind 
‘Who has brought this babbler here? Do you not see 
that he 1s mad?¢ Turn him out of the assembly at once, 
and let me hear no more of him’ 

Tf these shght and rare infractions of the Jaw, which are 
after all, only weaknesses mseparable from human nature, 
were the only sins, they would be undemably small indeed , 
‘but occasionally one may also come across vice and wicked 
vie snipe that oe alton pene It once came to my 

wi that men ves conjurers or magi 
cians used to attend nocturns! gathermgs, which were 
held in a deserted spot that I knew of, there to give them 
felves up to indescribable orgies of debauch and intemper 


anoe 
The leader of these orgies was « Vishnavite Brahmin, 
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and several Sudias were imtiated into the mysterious 
aimiquities which were carned on there They drank and 
ate to excess everything that 1s forbidden to a Hindu, not 
except even the flesh of the cow, and the abominations 
c on these occasions are too disgusting to be 
deaeribed They always finshed up with sacrifices and 
displays of magic, the supposed effects of which spread 
fear and consternation amongst the peaceable mhabitante 
of the whole neighbourhood, for the superstitious terrora 
of eae canly awakened perene were on the 
it of appeal to magistrates for protection against 
These diabohcal assembhes, when the debauchees who com 
posed them, seeing they were about to be discovered, left 
the province and never dared to appear there agam 
Amongst the abommable ntes practised in India 1s one 
which 18 only too well known, it 15 called sakis puja, 
sakt, meamng strength or 1 Sometimes 1t 15 the 
wife of Siva to whom this sacrifice 1s offered , sometimes 
they pretend that st 1s m honour of some invimble power 
‘The ceremony takes place at night with niore or less secrecy 
The least disgusting of these ate those where they 
confine themselves to eating drmking everything that 
the custom of the country forbids, where men and 
women, huddled together im mdiscrimmate confusion, 
openly and shamelessly violate the commonest laws of 
decency and modesty 
Poe MN i - fala of Vishnu, bad the most 
quent perpetrators of t! disgusting sacri People 
of all castes, from the Brahmin to the Panah, are invited 
toattend When the company are assembled, all kinds of 
meat, moluding beef, are placed before the :dot of Vishnu 
Ample provimon 1s also made of arrack, toddy and opium, 
and any othe mtonoating drug they oan lay their fends 
on shoves Sen es to V: seerctar eter 
pwyars, or sacrificer, who 1s generally a min, first of 
all tastes the various kinds of meats and quors himself, 


1 It us more carrectly desoribed as ‘ the power or energy of the “ 
re) forme’ It hes cetnated 
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the ip vary 
the Vamacharwe observe the most disgusting rites of all 
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then gives the others permission to devour the rest Men 
and women thereupon begin to eat greedily, the same 
piece of meat passing from mouth to mouth, each person 
taking » bite, until at 18 finshed Then they start afresh 
on another jomt, which gnaw m the same manner, 
tearng the meat out of other’s mouths When all 
peter ya ie been bg eerea wneemoeang liquors are 
round, every one without repugnance out 
of the same cup Opium and other drugs disappear in 
@ similar fashion They persuade themseives that under 
these circumstances they do not contract impunty by 
eating and drmlang m so revolting a manner When 
they are all completely mtoxicated, men and women no 
longer keep apart, but pass the rest of the mght together 
giving themselves up without restramt to the grossest 
ummoralty without any risk of disagreeable consequences 
A husband who sees his wife in another man’s arms cannot 
recall her, nor has he the nght to complain , for at those 
times every woman becomes common property Perfect 
equahty exists all castes and the Bralroun 1s not 
of higher caste than the Parah The celebration of these 
mysterious rites may differ sometimes m outward forms, 
but in epint they are always equally abommable Under 
certain circumstances the principal obyecta which form the 
sacrifice to sakts are a large vessel full of native rum and 
a full grown girt The latter, stark naked, remams stand 
ing 1 & most mdecent attitude The goddess Saki: 1s 
evoked, and 1s supposed to respond to the mvitation to 
come and take up her abode in the vessel full of rum, and 
also in the gul’s ly 
A sacrifice of flowers, mcense, sandalwood, coloured rice, 
and a hghted lamp 1s then offered to these two objects , 
and for nesveddya a portion of all the viands that have been 
prey ‘This done, Brahmuns, Sudras, Pariahs, both men 
women, intoxicate themselves with the ram which was 
offered to sakts, all drinking from the same cup in turn’ 
To exc! pieces of the food that they are in the act of 
eating, to put mto one’s own mouth what has just 
been taken from another's, are under these conditions 
* I have mentioned before that to a Hindu who has been decently 
brought up thie mode of drinking 1 absolutely abhorrent —Dveors 
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regarded as acts of virtue by the fanatics As unual, the 
meeting winds up with the most revolting orgy 

Without the salutary restramt of a healthy tone of 
morality how can these people be expected to fight success 
fully agamst the vehemence of their passions’ And then, 
when they give way to unbridled licence, they think to 
stifle remorse by investing these hormble practices with a 
religious element, as if sacrilege could dhs; ther moral 
turpitude Strange to say, it ws the Brahmuns, and very 
often the women of this caste, who are frequently the most 
ardent promoters of these Bacchanahan orgies However 
debat of this land entail such heavy expenses as 
fortunately to prevent their frequent recurrence 

Of course 1t 18 well known that most ancient nations 
had their own peculiar mysterious mtes, and that very few 
among them failed to worship profligacy in some shape o1 
other Greece might well feel ashamed of the depravity 
which pervaded the cultus of a large number of her deities 
Many remauns still exist, proving irrefutably that the grossest 
excesses defiled the temples of Venus, Ceres Bacchus, &c 
while the Persian Mitra and the Egyptian Osiris were the 
obyecta of equally 1m seo 

Holy Scripture tells us se ing of the abominations 
practised by the Canaanites in honow: of Baal, Baal peor 
and Moloch, which brought down upon them such ternble 
punwshments Thus we see that, all the world over, idolatry 
assumed much the same forms, for ignorance and fanaticism 
can have but one termination 

At the same time, the Hindus, accustomed aa they are 
to carry everything to extremes appear to have surpassed 
all the other nations of the world, both ancient and modern, 
in the unconscionable depravity with which so many of 
theu religious nites are impregnated 


CHAPTER X 
The Vanous Occupations of Brahmins 


Tv Brahmins kept strictly to the letter of the rules of 
their caate, they would live m isolated places, far from the 
hauntn of men, where their whole lvea would be spent m 
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religions exercwes They would perform their ablutions 
ly three times a day , they would offer the sacrifice 
called sraddha to ther ancestors, a ceremony which they 
alone have the mght to perform, they would look after 
their households, paymg partacular attention to the educa- 
tion of their children, and they would devote ail ther 
Jewure moments to the Vedas and other sacred 
writings, to acquiring know! , and to meditation But 
the poverty of many of their number, and the avarice and 
ambition which are the ruling passions of each and all 
preclude the possibility of such a philosophical mode of 
on Naturally wily, double t d, 1d servil 
lat cunning, , doul ongued, and servile 
they turn these most undeatrable quahties to account by 
insmuating themselves everywhere, their mam object, 
upon which they expend the greatest ingenuity, bemg to 
gain access to the courts of princes or other people of high 
rank This end achieved, they quickly gain, by their 
h ritical conduct, the affection and c mee of those 
who have received them, and very soon the best and 
most lucrative poste are the reward of their pressing atten 
tions Thus it happens that the pnme muuters of Asiatic 
princes are almost always Brahmuns Shut up in then 
palaces, and plunged in voluptuous idleness, the nommal 
Tulers rarely give a thought to anything beyond the means 
of mereasing their enjoyments, creating fresh amusements, 
and giving new zest to their passions by ever varying 
means The welfare of their people and the government 
of their country are very secondary considerations, if not 
matters of indifference Women, baths, perfumes, obscene 
dances, filthy songs, each m turn excite their senses Only 
flatterers of the lowest type and despicable procurers are 
allowed to come near them, and these are always ready to 
applaud the dissolute vagaries of their master 
t the Brahmins, thus raised to positions of importance 
at the courts of these slothful and useless princes, do not 
forget their relatives and fnends, can be imagined. 
Indeed they usually divide the most lucrative of the sub- 
ordinate posts among them Thus surrounded by creatures 
upon whom they can ee can alo rely upon them, 
@ tacit collusion 12 estab! by means of which each one 
UDOT L 
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can, m his own department, enrich himself with remarkable 
rapidity, by <arrymg on unchecked a system of myustice 
fraud, dishoneaty, and oppression—qualities n which most 
individuals of this caste have been thoroughly well trained 

Better educated, more cunnmg more keen witted, with 
greater talents for intngue than other Hindus, Brahmins 
become necessary even to the Mussulman pmnces them 
selves, who cannot govern without their assistance The 
Mahomedan rulers generally make a Brahmin their secretary 
of state, through ‘shose hands all the state correspondence 
must pass Brahms also frequently fill the postions of 
secretaries and wniters to the governors of provinces and 
districts Generally speaking, the Mahomedans of India 
are so ignorant of the first Penagles of public admmustra 
tion, and so utterly unscquan with the simplest rules 
of arithmetic, that they are obhged to have recourse to 
the Brahming for everything that requires enhghtenment 
and knowledge In return, the latter know how to copv 
only too faithfully the harsh and tyrannical methods of 
the Mahomedang When it is & question of plundering the 
People or extorting money from them, they employ a thou 
sand vexatious means sometimes even gong 0 far as to 
resort to torture But they rarely obtain same hold 
over the Mahomedan princes that they do over those of 
their own religion With the former they remain at their 
posts until by endless peculaton and extortion, either 
authorized or tacitly allowed, they contrive to amass large 
fortunea But the moment their wealth becomes a no 
tonous fact, that moment their disgrace 1s certam They 
in their turn are imprisoned, tortured, and forced to dis 
geree the riches that they have so unjustly acquired, 

lowever, some of them, foreseerng the fate that must befall 
the servants of such masters, keep a sharp look out, and 
place the fruzt of ther plunder im security, either by keep 
ang a part of it m some secret hiding place, or by sending 
1¢ away to some country beyond the tyrant’s reach 

The Brahmms have also been clever enough to work 
their way into favour with the great Kuropean Power 
that now governs India They occupy the highest and 
most lucrative posts in the different cdmmnustrative boards 
énd Government offices, as well as m the judicial courts of 
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the vanous districts In fact there 18 no branch of pubhe 
admumustration in which they have not made themselver 
indispensable Thus it 18 nearly always Brahmins who 
hold the posts of sub collectors of revenue wnters, copyists, 
translators, treasurers book keepers &c It 1 especially 
difficult to do without ther assistance in all matters con 
nected with accounts as they have a remarkable talent for 
anthmetic 1 have seen some men m the course of s few 
minutes work out, to the last fraction, long and com 
pheated calculations, which would have taken the beat 
accountants in Europe hours to get through ’ 
Furthermore, their perfect knowledge of native opmion 
and of the ways in which it may be guided, to say nothing 
of the influence which they exercise over public feeling by 
the prerogatives of ther birth, are quite sufficient reasons 
to account for the readiness with which ther services are 
accepted In fact, the veneration and respect with which 
their fellow countrymen them shed 1m the opimon 
of the vulgar, a kind of ref glory and digmity on the 
different Government offices m which they occupy sub 
ordinate Positions But woe to the European head of the 
office, who does not keep the strictest watch over the 
conduct of these said subordinates, or places impheit con 
fidence sn them! He will soon find himself the victim of 
ius own negligence, with his position seriously compronused 
I have known many Europeans holding most distinguished 
and lucrative appomtments end by losing their reputation, 
ther honour, ther position, and their fortune, because 
they left too much im the hands of the Brahmina under 
them, for whose musdeeds the Government held them 
responsible In vam did these high officials exhaust all 
their resources against the authors of ther ruin , 1m 
ment and punishment were equally meffectual it of 
these pecoant subordinates would rather die m :rons than 
restore one farthing of their 2 gosta. aIns 
~One can well imagme that Brahmins are launched 
im the turmoil of pubho affairs they soon lose sight of the 
Tehgious observances of their caste Occupred with the 
1 The on of Brahmins in Government employ 1s still large, 


for it 18 > Uieahmuns who, more then soy others, have availed them 
selves of the benefite of Enghsh education —Ep 
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ernment of a kingdom or a province, they have neither 
the tame nor even the wish to give themselves up to the 
exercise of their intermmable religious mtes As, however, 
they are in positions of authority and can dispense or with 
hold favours at their pleasure, no one dares to call attention 
to ther neghgence It 28 sufficient: 1f they conform m the 
More important matters Their dignity reloases them, 
without entailing disagreeable consequences, from the 
necessity of attending to munor details Firmly convinced 
as they are of the truth of their favourite dictum that to 
fll one’a belly one must play many paris, Brahmuns are 
clever at turnmg their hands to many ways of earmng 
 livehhood Some take up medicme, and it 18 said with 
considerable success Others become soldiers In the 
Mahratta armies there are many Brahmmns , but I cannot 
believe that a military force composed of men of this caste 
could ever be very formidable Bravery and courage are 
foreign to their nature, and their education would not 
tend to foster these soldier hke qualities Nevertheless, 
there have been severa] Brahmin generals whose mihtary 
careera have not been without glory Many Brahmma 
who are in trade, especially in the province of Gujerat are 
considered excellent men of business Those, however, 
who choose this walk in life are rather looked down upon 
hy the rest of their caste, not so much on account of their 
profession a8 merchants or shopkeepers but because of 
the very small amount of attention which they pay to their 
easte customs and observances Trade in itself 1s not con 
sidered at all degrading to a Brahmin, and men of this 
caste who are engaged 1n it are to be met with everywhere , 
only there are many things which Brahmuns are not allowed 
to sell, and which consequently they cannot include m their 
0} tions, such, for stance, as red cloths, the seeds and oil 

sesamum, husked rice, liquids of every kind, salt, perfumes, 
fruits, vegetables, pousons, honey, butter, milk, sugar, &¢ 

One almost mvanably finds that subordinate collectors 
of revenue, custom house officers, writers, book keepera, 
village schoolmasters, and astronomers are Brahmins 
They are very useful as messengers, because they are never 
detained anywhere, and it 3s for this reagon that many 
of the large merchants, hving m provinces governed by 
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native princes, employ them as coolies or x, and pay 
them very , because custom house officers have ort 
to let everything that they carry pass through free Tha 
calling, though arduous, 1s by no‘means the least lucrative 
Those who follow it travel almost free of expense, for along 
every main road there are numerous hostelries called 
chutirams, where Brahmins alone have the right to lodge, 
and where they are fed gratuitously The revenues which 
these establishments denve from ther landed property, 
and the abundant alms which they receive, amply com 
pensate the persons who manage them, and who are Brah 
muns also, for the ex] entailed by the hospitahty 
which they extend to ti brethren 

The great: facihty with which they can everywhere intro 
duce themselves under all sorts of disguises, without exciting 
the smallest suspicion and the adro:tness with which they 
can play all sorts of parts and extricate themselves from 
the most dificult positions render them peouharly well 
fitted to act as spies 1n trme of war always supposing that 
you can be sure that they are not serving both parties, 
f circumstance which often happens without any one being 
the wiser Poverty or self interest sometimes reduces them 
to occupy positions which are very derogatory to their 
itlustrous birth Thus sometimes they are seen acting ar 
dancing masters to courtesans attached to the service of 
the temples Others become cooks, but when they are 
reduced to this latter and serve masters of or 
caste, these latter undertake never to touch the vessels 
which their cook uses in preparing the food The cook 
will serve the food when it 1s ready, but will not remove 
what 18 left after the meal 1s over What the Brahmn 
cook prepares snd touches ws pure for his master, but 
what the master touches is impure and would defile the 
cook Some even demean themselves so far as to be 
washermen and water carriers for persons of their own 
caste, and even undertake to perform the very meanest 
requirements of domestic service 

Superstition, which cxcruses puch an unportant influence 
throughout the whole of lucia, also affords great resources 
tu those m seaich of a mean» of livelihoud An illness, 
\ fall, a law suit, @ flesh undertaking, a newly built house, 
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a bad omen, an unpleasant dream, and a thousand other 
similar things, are all occasions on whuch their credulous 
neighbours come running to them for advice, and for which 
they make them pay as dearly as possible The Hindu 
Almanac, about composition of which I have already 
spoken, has always an answer or a remedy for everything 

rahmis are never at @ joss for an answer no matter 
on what pomt they may be consulted Clever char 
latans that they are, they make their various calculations 
with the utmost gravity, and to give greater weight to 
their words they bewalder ther chenta with stories vented 
on the spur of the moment, wluch they tell with portentous 
emphasis for, I repeat again, as arch impostors they are 
absolutely unrivalled Every Hindu in an adept at dis 
guiwing the truth, but on this pont the Brahmin far 
excels every other caste Indeed this vice haa become so 
deeply engrained that, far from being ashamed of it, they 
iegard 1t on the contrary as & subject for exultation and 
vanity I once had a long conversation with two of those 
Brahmins who gain their hvmg at the expense of the 
credulous pubhe and they by agreemg with me 
as to the superiority of the Chrutian religion over the 
absurdities of their own theogony ‘ All that you say 18 
reasonable and true,’ they repeated several times ‘ But 
then,’ I replied, ‘if all that 1 say 1 reasonable and true, 
it follows that all that you say to the people must be false 
and mdicujous’ ‘That also 1s true,’ they admitted , ‘ but 
these hes comprise our livelihood If we were to expound 
to the people only such truths as you have just been telling 
us, how should we obtain the wherewnthal to fill our stomachs?’ 

Then agai, flattery im the art of which Brahmins are 
also past masters, 1s also @ great source of profit to them 
However proud and haughty they may be, never find 
any difficulty m grovelling, in the most humihating manner, 
at the feet of any one from whom they think they can 
gain some advantage They attach themselves hike leeches 
to the great: merchants or other rich mdividuals, and are 
never tired of playing the role of admurcrs and flatterers 
They know ful well that to appeal to a native’s vanity 18 
to attack hun at his weakest point, and neturally they 
turn this knowledge to the best possible acount The 
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grossest flattery, verging on the absurd, 1 what 1 most 
pleagmg to the ears of ther modest patrons, and 1s the 
surest way of loosening the latter’s purse strings But the 
most inexhaustible mine of wealth to Brahmins is ther 
rehgion As chief prests they exercise the highest func 
tions and consequently derve almost all the profit In 
certam famous temples such ax Tirupati, Rameswaram, 
Jaganath (Pun) and others thousands of Brahmms hve 
on the revenues with which these temples are endowed 
Those who cannot find meanb of existence in their native 
country go and seek their fortunes elsewhere, often journey 
ing as much as two hundred miles from their families 
Lxpatriation ws a very xmall matte: to them, and they 
never hesitate to accept at if there 14 anything to be gained 
ry at 


CHAPTER XI 


Rehgwous ‘lolerance amongst the Brahmins —Lhow Indifference with 

Gegard to thets own Raugion ‘Their subline Ideas of the Deity. 
‘AvCompanson between them and the Gresk Philosophers —The 
Stato of Chratianity—Ihe Pobticel Intoluance and Ignorant 
Preaumption of Brahmins 


I Have already said that the general feeling amongst 
Brahnuns 1 that all the Hindu deities ought to recerve an. 
equal share of attention and worship, since they are not 
really antagonistic one to another The quarrels and wary 
which erstwhile took place between these deities were 
never of Jong duration, and have m no wise prevented 
thei living since then in perfect amity together I have 
also remarked that m consequence of this the greater 
number of the Bralnuns strongly disapprove of the numerous 
sectaries who devote themselves to the worship of one par 
ticular deity and pay little or no attention to the others, 
on the ground that they are anferior and subordinate to 
the special deity which they prefer But are these self 
same Brahms ieally no devoted to the religion of their 
country and tu the worship of these deities ? ell, though 
thos aasertion may appca: paradoaucal, I should say that, 
of all Hindus, thoy care the least and have tho smallest 
amount of faith in them It is by no means uncommon 
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to hear them speaking of ther gods in terms of the most 
utter contempt When they are displeased with their idols 
they do not scruple to upbraid them fiercely to their faces, 
at the same time heaping the grossest insults upon them, 
with every outward gesture and sign of anger and resent- 
ment In fact, there 1s absolutely no lumt to the blas 
phemues, curses, and abuse which they hurl at them under 
these circumstances ' 

There 18 a well known Hindu proverb which says, ‘A 
temple mouse fears not the gods” Tlus exactly applies to 
the Brahmms, who enter their temples without showing the 
slightest sign of serious thought or respect for the divinities 
who are enshmned in them Indeed, they often seem to 
choose these particular places to quarre} and to fight m 
Even while performmg their numerous religious fooleries, 
their behaviour shows no indication of fervour or real 
devotion As a matter of fact, thew religious devotion 
mereases or dimuushes im proportion to the amount of 
profit they expect to make out of it, and it also depends 
on the amount of pubheity surrounding them Those 
deities who do not contribute towards the welfare of their 
votaries here below only receive very careless and pcr 
Tonctory, omship 

The lustones of ther gods are so mdiculous and #0 ea 


* Any one who i famihar with the vornaculars of India knows that 
they contain an immense number of terms of abuse which are 90 ex- 
traordmary, and so abommably obaceno that it would be imposible 
to find thew counterpart in sny te of POPE Howsret, 

or] ‘ate so greatly to the taste of the Hindus, that, 
tot comtsae With thear owa Well eadowed vocabulary, they carefully 
learn and appropnate all the bad Isnguage that they hear m their 
quarrels with the foreigners who hve am them When Hindus 
are angry with ther which 18 usually the ease when they do not 
reosive & favourable answer to therr prayers, ane may sce entering, 
the temples with many outward expressions of rage and mortification, 
and exhausting their vocabulary in curses and re] hea hurled nt, 
thew unbappy gods, whom they openly accnse af 1mpotence and Feud 


In ther convorsstion they often use most irreverent expres- 
stons regarchng thei gods, one of the least obnoxious bemg, If I do not 
Leop my may tho ame punishment fall upon mo as I showd 


desorve if I had seduced the wifo of my * Ifa person of postion 
has a grievance t the ‘sowetimes revengos Liumself by 
having the doors of their temples stopped up with thorns and brambles, 
to that no one can onter to worvlup oF to olfor sactufives --Dubous 
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travagant that it ws not surprising that the Brahms alo 
at heart conscious of the absurdity of worvhipping such 
begs There 1s, therefore, very httle danger nourred in 
ridiculing the gods m the presence of Brahmins Very 
often they agree with the xcoffer, and even enlarge upon 
what he has said Many Brahmins can repeat by heart 
songs and verses that treat with very scanty respect the 
divinities which they worship so sateniatsously on pubhiv, 
while thei audience hxten without any sign of disapproval 
Brahmins have no fear of such conduct calling forth either 
Jeproof or punishment The Sudras, who are more simple 
and credulous than the Brahmins would not be so indulgent 
under similar circumstances, and 1t would be ularly 
imprudent to mdicule any particular god of thers m the 
presence of those who are ly devoted to him 

There 1s another factor which must be taken into account 
in estimating the scanty veneration which they pay their 
gods, to whom. nevertheless self interest, education, custom, 
and respect for public opmion oblige them to dwplay out 
ward respect and that 1s the clear and precise knowledge 
which most of them must have gleaned fiom their books 
of a ‘God who 1s the Author and Creator of all things, 
eternal, ummaterial, omnipresent, independent, im all thingy 
blessed, exempt from pain and care, the spmt of truth, 
the source of all justice , governor, dispensator, and regu 
lator of all things, perfect m wisdom and knowledge, 
without shape or countenance, without hmit, without 
nature, without name, without caste, without parentage , 
of an absolute punty which excludes all passion, all bias, 
all compromise 

All these qualfications and many others which are not 
— Sharectermian eae translated hterall: aan their books, 
and are ui mins to © t preme Being, 
to whom t! "ometimes ve name of Parabrahma, 
Paramaima, & Is it ible that, knowing this, they 
can seriously bestow the title of gods on the almost count- 
jess number of animate and inanimate things which form 
the chief objects of the vulgar cult ‘It follows, therefore, 
that they ought to confine their worship to this supreme 
and unique Beg, of whom they still retain such a sublime 
perception There appears to be no doubt whatever that 

Le 
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their Brahmm ancestors worshipped only this one Supreme 
Being, but with the lapse of time they fell victims to 
idolatry and superstition, and, shuttmg their eyes to the 
light thet they possessed, stifled the voice of consuience 
Was it not for the same reason that God pronounced that 
condemnation of which the Apostle St Paul speaks in the 
Eputle to the Romans agamst certam philosophers of his 
time, who knowingly rejected the truth? Is not this the 
Teason why Brahmins of to day are given over, like 
those philosophers of old, to all the sms of a will 
and to the many kinds of vice and corruption with which 
they are imbued, and from which other castes are more or 
less exempt, seeing that they possess stronger faith * 

It w true that Brahmins are not the only philosophers 
who have been induced by purely worldly considerations 
to hide the greatest and most important of truths from 
their fellow men ‘They are only following in the s 
of the philosophers of ancient Greece Even Socrates, t! 
greatest of them all, whose ideas on the subject of the Deity 
were almost as perfect as those which have been given us 
ne revelation never. dared to sor tr an 

though he thoroughly recognized the al tes 

m, he maintained the prmeiple that every one should 
ol the shew of his country 

Plato, hw ple, who was 80 distressed that Greeco 
and al) the other countnes of the world should be given 
over to @ false and dissolute religion, and who also, hke 
Socrates, believed m the true God, said that these were 
‘nts which should not be disclosed to the common 

ople 
Pethe whole world, as Bossuet says, was plunged at that 
tame in the same error, and truth, though known to a few, 
remained captive and dared not appear im the light of day 
Those who knew and believed in the true God thought 1t 
sufficient to worship Him in secret, and held that there 
was no harm in PRs outward respect to idols with the 
rest of the world Revelation had not yct purified ther 
ideas on this subject The truth was known only one 
very small corner of the world ‘The worshippers of the 
truo God were only to be seen in small numbers mm tho 
temple of Jerusalem 
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But there 1s one essential difference between these ancient 
philosophers and the modern Hmdus the former were fow 
m number, and lacked the necessary means and influence 
which would have enabled them to make an impression on 
the multitude and suocessfully combat the errors into 
which it had fallen, whereas the Brahmins, owing to ther 
numbers and to the high estimation in which they are held 
by the public, could easly, if they wished, and if their 
interests and their vices were not 0] thereto, over 
throw the entire edifice of idolatry throughout the whole 
of India, and substitute the knowledge and worship of 
the ae God, of whom they already possess 20 perfect 
an idea 

Brahmuns do not confine themselves to professing devotion 
to all the Hindu derties Though the rules of their caste 
forbid their indulging in any outward signs of worship to 
the gods of other nations, one of the principles taught m 
ther books and recogmzed by them 1s that, among the 
many different rehgions to be found throughout the world, 
and which they call Ananiaveda, there 18 notone that should 
be despwed and condemned They might even entertam 
some feeling of respect for Mahomedanism, encumbered 
though 1 18 with so much outward form and ceremony, 
and with the many superstitions with which the Indian 
Mahomedans have mvested it, had not the harsh and 

ive rule of the latter, as well as their open con 
tempt for the civil and rehgious anseta oes a the reat Of 
t tanta, made their persons and their religion equs 
odious to the Hindus af 

The Chnstian rehgion commands the approbation of 
Brahmins in several respects They admure its pure and 
holy morahty, but, at the same time, they hold that 
some of its Precept are be: man’s power of fulfilment, 
and that ite sublimely high standard of morality 1 only 
suitable for persons leading a contemplative hfe, who have 
retired from the world and are consequently sheltered from 
ita temptations On the other , a8 Christianity oon. 
demns most of their customs and superstitions it has on 
that account become moxt hateful to them The Hindu 
who embraces 2t 15 not considered to belong to the yame 
Nation as themselves, because his new religion forces hin 
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tu reject those customs and joes which they regaid a» 
the Imk binding them all bly together 

However, 1t must be confessed that m these latter 
days, idolatrous Hindus have shown a greater aversion to 
the Christian rehgion ag they became better acquainted 
with Europeans, the result must be attmbuted solely to 
the bad conduct of the latter How could the Hindus 
think well of this holy religion when they see those who 
have been brought up 1n xt, and who come from a country 
where it 18 the only one that 1s publicly professed, openly 
violatmg its precepts and often making its doctrines the 
subject of sarcasm and silly yests* It is curioun to note 
that the Brahmin does not believe m his religion, and yet, 
he outwardly observes it, while the Chnstian believes in 
hw _and yet he does not outwardly observe st What asad 
and shameful contrast ' 

Before the character and behaviour of Europeans became 
well known to these people, 1t seemed posstble that Chris 
tantty might take root amongst them _Lattle by litle it 
was overcommg the numberless obstacles which the pre 
Judices of the country cont placed in its way Several 
Mussionaries, animated by a apostolic zeal, had 
trated into the interior of the country, and there, by con 
formmg scrupulously to all the usages and customs of the 
Brahmuns—n ther clothing, food, conversation, and general 
conduct m hfe—had managed to win the attention of the 
people, and by dint of perseverance had succeeded m 
gauung a hearing Ther high character, talents, and 
virtues, and above all their perfect dusinterestedness, 
obtammed for them the countenance and support of even 
the native princes, who, agreeably surprised at the novelty 
se their teaching, took these extraordmary men under 

thetr protection, and g gave them hberty to preach their 


i proselytes they could 

Teas wall Encore oot bene bert & Nobilibus, a nephew 
of the famous Cardinal Bellarmin, and founder of the 
Mission at Madura, where he died at the beginning of the 
last century, converted nearly 100,000 idolaters in that 
very kingdom His Lontenspetsry: the Jesuit Brito, bap- 
tized 30,000 heathens in sounte of the Maravas, 
where he finally gained the crown of martyrdom The 
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musmionanes seattered about the other provinces of the 
Peninsula also laboured hard and with the greateat success, 
to extend Christianity amongst the Hmdus The French 
Masaion at Pondicherry numbered 60,000 native Christians 
in the Province of Arcot, ond = daily ~ further 
pro; when the conquest of the country jpeans 
took plore disastrous event as far as the advance of 
Christiamty was concerned Having witnessed the immoral 
and disorderly conduct of the Europeans who then overran 
the whole country, the Himdus would hear no more of 
a religion which appeared to have so httle mfluence over the 
behaviour of those professing 1t, and who had been brought 
up in ite tenets, and their prejudice against Christianit; 
has gone on mereasing steadily day by day, as the peo “4 
became more familar with Europeans, until it finally 
received its death blow For it w certamly a fact that 
for the last sixty years very few converts have been made 
in India Those still remaming {and their number 1s daily 
diminished by apostasy) are mostly the descendants of 
the ongmal converts made by the Jesuit mussionanes 
About eighty years ago there must have been at least 
1,200,000 native Christians in the Penmsula, while now, at 
the very utmost, they amount to but one half of that number 

This holy rehgion, which, when 1t was first mntroduced 
into Indi about 300 years ago, had only such obstacles 
as mdifference or deep rooted superstition to contend with 
1s now looked upon with unconquerable aversion A re 
spectable Hindu who was asked to embrace the Christian 
rehgion, would look y the suggestion either as @ joke, 
or else aa an insult of the deepest lye Tosuchan extreme 
15 this hatred now carried in some parts, that were a Hindu 
of good repute to be on intumate terms with Christians he 
would not dare own it in public 

A Hindu who embraces Chnstiamty nowadays must 
make up his mind to lose everything that makes life 
pleasant He is henceforth an outcast from society He 
Mmuat renounce his patrmony, his nght to mhert, hia 
father, mother, wife, children, and fmends’ He is aban 
doned and shunned by every one 

+ The law now recognizes « convert 1 mght to his share of the famly 
Property —Ep 
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Buropeans should indeed blush and take shame to them 
selvea when they see io what depths of degradation and 
abasement the religion of their fathers has sunk in this 
country through the mmconduct and bad example of their 
fellows? 

But to return to the matter m hand many peo 
have attmbuted to narrowmindedness and intolerance 
excessive care which Brahmms take to exclude strangers 
from their temples and religious ceremonies For my part, 
I think that their only motive 1s to secure themselves from 
the approach of men who, from the way in which they hve 
and from the clothes which they wear, are in their eyes in 
a perpetual state ofdefilement In the course of my travels, 
chance has sometimes brought me to the door, or into the 
enclosure, of one of their large temples, just when & crowd 
had assembled to witness some solemn ceremony or 
cession, and giving way to curiosity, I have stopped to look 
on at my leisure On such occasions the Brahmms them 
selves have sometimes invited me to enter their temple, 
being satisfied as to my manner of living and conduct, an 
honour which, out of respect to my calling, I always felt 
bound to decline 

When I had to build or restore a church, it was very 
often from Brahmms that I obtamed the site and the 
necessary materials, and when I did occasionally meet 
with opposition m the public discharge of my religious 
duties, 1t was never due to Brahms, but to fanatical 
seotaries, to religious mendicants, and to other vagabonds 
who are always wandenng about the country 

But 1f Brahmins cannot with any justice be accused of 
intolerance in the matter of religion the same can certainly 
not be said m Tegerd to their civil usages and customs 
On these pomts they are utterly unreasonable We have 
already seen many proofs of this in the preceding chapterr, 
and what I am now about to add will form a fitting sequel 
It 18 part of their primorples to avoid and despise strangers 


‘In his Letters on the State of Chevtranity sn India the Abbé goes 
roto the wholo of thus question at great iength but he asorbes to Brah 
muneal méluence rather than to Anglo-Inden immorahty the chief 
rause of the imposnbility of making real converts to Chnatismty 
among the natives of India —Ep 
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The mgns of affection, fnendshp, and even respect which 
they sometimes show them ate only hypocntcal, their 
motive being entirely that of self interest If a European 
were to come and tell me that he had found amongst the 
Hindus o really disinterested fmend, I should without 
hestation predict, while pit; lis simpheity and excess 
of confidence, that sooner or later his pretended fnend 
would deceive and betray him 

Being fully persuaded of the superlative merits of their 
own manners and customs, the Hindus think those of other 
people barbarous and detestable, and quite incompatible 
with real civilzation This mdiculous pride and these 
absurd prejudices have always been so deeply mgrained 
in them, that not one of the great dynastic changes that 
have taken place in India m modern times has been able 
to effect the smallest change in their mode of 
and acting Though they have had to submit to various 
conquerors who have proved themselves to be their superiors 
im courage and bravery, yet, sn spite of thu, they have 
always considered themselves infinitely their superiors in 
the matter of civilization 

The Mahomedans, who can tolerate no laws, no customs 
and no religion but their own, used every advantage which 
conquest gave them 1 a vain attempt to force their religion 
on the people who had succumbed to them almost without 
resistance But these same Hindus, who did not dare to 
complain when they saw their wives, their children, and 
everything they held most dear carned off by these fierce 
conquerors, their country devastated by fire and sword, 
then temples destroyed, their idols demolished , these same 
Hindus, I say, only displayed some aparks of energy when 
at became @ question of c! their customs for those 
of ther oppressors Ten centuries of Mahomedan rule, 
during which time the conquerors have tried alternately 
cajolery and violence in order to estabhsh their own faith 
and their own customs amongst the conquered, have not 
sufficed to shake the steadfast constancy of the native 
inhabitants Bribes of dignities and honours, and the fear 
of annoyance and loss of position, have had but @ shght 
effect on them, and that confined to a few Brahmins 
Indeed, the dommant race has had to yneld, and has even 
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been forced to adopt some of the rehgious and ervil practices 
of the conquered people 

It 18 true that the tyrannical way im which the Maho 
medans have always governed this mild and gentle people 
was not calculated to concihate them, but perhaps the 
tame 18 not far distant when the Hindus may see themselves 
delivered from the iron yoke which has weighed so long 
upon them As o rule they care hittle for the troubles 
and ills of this life, but 1t would be difficult for them to 
forget all the mueries that ther inhuman masters have 
heaped upon them 

The Brahmins in particular chersh an undying hatred 
against the Mahomedans The reason of this 1s that the 
latter thmk so lightly of the pretensions of these so called 
gods of the earth , and, above all, the Mahomedans do not 
scruple to display hearty contempt for their ceremonies 
and customs generally Besides, the haughty Mussulmans 
tan vie with them in pride and insolence ‘et there 1s 
this difference the arrogance of a Mussulman 1s based 
only on the pohtical authority with which he i invested 
or on the emmence of the rank that he oceupies whereas 
the Brahmin’s superiority 1s inherent in himself and it 
Temams intact no matter what his condition in life may 
be Raich or poor, unfortunate or prosperous, he always 
goes on the principle engramed in him that he os the most 
noble, the most excellent and the most perfect of all created 
beings, that all the rest of mankind are infinitely beneath 
him, and that there is nothing 2n the world so sublime or 
#0 admurable as his customs and 0B 

With regard to any special ibitions of wisdom, par 
tuoularly m the province of learning, 1t would be impossible 
to persuade Brahmins that there are men outade their 
caste who are capable of diaputing the first place with 
them As for the mdustnal or aesthetic arta they look 
‘upon them as beneath therr attention Probably the gross 
ignorance of the greater number of the Mahor n natives 
of India, who are not even capable of drawing up their 
own almanac, may have helped to contribute to the good 
opmon that mins have of themselves, but, on the 
other hand sf the Mahomedans had any honesty of feeling 
at all, would they not drop some of thm ridiculous boasting, 
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conridering the ummense and incontestable supenonty that 
the many Kuropeans who Jive m thir country have over 
them * The Brahmins, on the other hand, far from accept 
ing this superiority, scornfully repudiate anything that they 
hear in regard to the mgenious contrivances and useful 
discoveries which have made such giant strides 10 

of late years Nothing thet hes not been discovered 
Brahmins, and nothmg that 1 not to be found in their 
books, would be considered worthy of one moment's atten 
tion on ther part You may often meet with men of the 
Brahmin caste who, from some interested motive or other, 
have learnt European languages and understand them 
thoroughly, but you never find in their hands a book 
written in one of these languages, and no one could evcr 
persuade them that such a book contamed anything useful 
which they did not already know or which was not to be 
found m one of their books No doubt frank and friendly 
relations between them and educated Europeans may m 
time overcome this absurd and mexplicable perverseness , 
but nothing leads one to hope that they will ever seek to 
estabheh such relations ' 

How indeed, could a Brahmin ot any other Hindu have 
any real feelings of fmendship or esteem for Europeans 30 
long as the latter continue to eat the flesh of the sacred 
cow, which a Hindu considers a much more heinous offence 
than eating human flesh so long as he sees them with 
Pariahs as domestic servants, and so long as he knows that 
they have immoral relations with women of that despised 
caste? He, 1t must be remembered, considers himself 
defiled and obhged to punfy himself by bathing if so much 
as the shadow of one of these Panahs 1 thrown across 
him How indeed, could he feel well towards 
Europeans when he sees them give way wi out shame or 
remorse to drunkenness, which to him 1s the most dis 
gusting of vices and which were he to be but once pubhely 
convicted of it, would bring upon him the most serioua 
consequences * How can he respect Europeans when he 
sees their wives on terms of the most intimate familiarity 
with their husbands bemg equally intemperate, and eating 

1 ‘The spread of Enghsh eduestion dunng the last mxty yearn has 
certainly Brought sbout an improvement in thie direction —Ep 
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drinking, laughing, and joking with other men, and, above 
jl, dancing with them he, 1m whose presence a wife dare 
not even sit, and to whom it 215 mooncervable that any 
woman, unless she be a concubine or a prostitute, could 
even think of indulging i such pastimes? How, i 
could he mix with when he sees thei clothing, 
which in shape alone seems to him to savour of indecency 
by showmg too much of the human form, and of which so 
many articles, auch aa shoes, boots, gloves, are made from 
the akins of ammals he, who cannot understand how 
any decent man could handle wear, o1 even touch these 
remains of dead animals without shuddenng with d» 
gust ? 


CHAPTER XII 


The Morahty of Brahmins —Their Deceit and Dissimulation —Therr 
Want of Filal Devotion —Therr Incontinence —Causes of their 


wity —Unnatural Offences —Outward Deceney’ The Chastit; 
othr ‘Women —Brahmin Methods of Revenge —Brahmm Belfi 
ness 


Bort are the Brahmins, who are so easily shocked at the 
sins and vices of others—ate they themselves exempt from. 
all human weaknesses? Are their morals irreproachable ? 
Oh far from it' My pen would refuse to describe all their 
wrong domgs , but, so far as is possible, I will try to give 
a clear and impartial sketch of them 

I think that we may take as then greatest vices the 
untrustworthiness, deceit, and double dealing which I have 
80 often had occagion to mention, and which are common 
to all Hindus It 1s quite imposmble to fathom their 
muinda and discover what they really mean, more im 
ble, indeed, than with any other race He would da 
‘be @ fool who rehed on Ir promises, protestations, or 
oaths, uf st were to their interest to break them All the 
same, I do not think that these vices are innate in them 
It must be remembered that they have always been until 
quite recently under the yoke of masters who had recourse 
to all sorts of artifices to oppress and despoil them The 
timid Hindu could think of no better ex; it with which 
te defend himself than to meet ruse with ruse dissimulation 
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with dissimulation, and fraud with fraud The prolonged 
use of weapons for which excuse may be for in thew 
natural desre to resist the oppression of their rulers, ended 
by becommng a habit which it 1 now im ble for them 
to: get nid of An almost unconquerab! a nsity to 
't 18 also to be noticed amongst the us 
never let shp an opportunity of stealng, unless they thmk 
they are hkely to be fo out With them honesty 1s 
always secondary to their own personal interest 
natural sentiments of filial respect and devotion, the 
foundation of all other virtues and the first lmk m the 
social chain, exercise very httle influence over a Brahmin’s 
children The outward show of love and respect that they 
occasionally make 1s purely formal, and means nothing 
Young children wi obey their father because they fear 
punishment if they do not , but they will overwhelm ther 
mother with abuse, and will insult grossly, even gomg 
so far at times as to strike her When they grow older 
they fail to respect even their father, and it often happens 
that he 1s obliged to give way to his sons, who have made 
themselves masters of the house Strange to say, nowhere 
are parents fonder of their children than they are in India, 
but this fondness usually degenerates into weakness If 
the children are good they are extravagantly praised , if 
they are naughty, their parents show the utmost ingenuity 
im findmg excuses for them The mld punishments that 
their naughtiness or disobedience brmgs down upon them 
invariably err on the side of lemency The parents do not 
dare to whip them or scold them sharply, or even inflict 
any punishment that they would be hkely to feel The 
father and mother content themseives with making feeble 
remonstrances about their bad behaviour, and if these 
produce no effect, they leave them to grow up m their 
evil ways The few sensible parents who show more firm 
ness and severity with their children are met with a show 
of temper Sons do not hesitate to resist the parental 
authority, and threaten to escape it by runmng away and 
hving elsewhere This threat rarely fails to produce the 
desired effect , the parents’ severity melta away and they 
become passive witnesses of the disorderly conduct of 
their sons, who, encouraged by thus first victory, end by 
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becoming absolute masters of the house One musi, however 
do. them the sstioe. to say that, iad having thus unre 
the mas over then parents, tl take great care of 
them, pop ete rule, and see that they want for nothing 
in ther old age But I fancy that in acting thus they are 
moved less by filial affection than by considerations of 
what the world willsay In the case of such spoilt children 
subjected as they are from therr earhest youth to influences 
which prematurely develop the latent germs of passion 
and vice, the knowledge of evil always comes before the 
first dawnngs of reason At the time of their lives when 
according to the laws of nature, the passions should remain 
unawakened, it 1s not at ail unusual to find children of 
both sexes famihar with words and actions which are 
Tevolting to modesty The instincts which are excited at 
an early age by the nudity in which they remain till they 
are seven or eight years old, the licentious conversation 
that they are always hearing around them, the lewd songs 
and obscene verses that their parents delight in teaching 
them as soon as they begin to talk the disgusting expres 
sions which they learn and use to the dehght of those who 
hear them, who applaud such expressions as witti 
esms, these are the foundations on which the young 
children’s education 1s laid, and such are the earhert impres 
sions which they receive 

Of course it 18 unnecessary to say that, as they get older 
incontinence and all its attendant vices increase at the 
same time It really seems as if most of the rehgous 
end civil stitutions a India were only invented pelted 
purpose of awakenmg exciting ions towards whic! 
they have already such a strong natural tendency The 
shameless stories about their deities, the frequent recur 
rence of special feast days which are celebrated everywhere, 
the allegorical meanmg of so many of their ev: 
eustoms and usages, the pubhe and private bull 
which are to be met with sregeiae bearmg on their 
walls come disgusting obscenity, the many religious services 
in which the principal part 1 plsyed by prostitutes, who 
often make even the temples themselves the scenes of their 
abominable debauchery , all these ong seem to be caleu 
lated to excite the lewd imagination of the mhabitanta of 
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this tropical country and give them a strong impetus 
towards hbertimsm 

In order to prevent the consequences of thw precouous 
sensuality, parents must hasten to marry their children 
as early as possible Yet marmage under these ciroum 
stances does not always prove a very powerful restraint 
Nothing 1s more common than for a married man to keep 
one or more concubmes away from his home, in # separate 
establuhment, according as his pecumary circumstances 
fm This state of affairs 1s particularly common im 

ge towns, where it 1s so much easer to keep it a secret 
from the legitimate wife, and thus avoid the domestic 
quarrels and dissensions which are the natural consequences 

levertheless, even in the country, the jealousy of a wife 
18 rarely a hindrance to a husband’s profligacy She may 
try in vain to brmg him back by remonstrances and threata , 
m vain she may leave her home and take refuge with her 
parents Her faithless husband recalls her and maybe 
swears to behave better in future But she 1 soon decenved 
agam't She soon finds herself deserted once more, and 
hnally she must perforce resign herself to seeing, i 
ene suffering everything without making any further com- 
plant 

And after all, 1s 1t surprising that lbertinsm and all its 
consequences prevail in a country where the passions have 
yo many incentives and such ample opportunities of satis 
faction’ Look at the crowd of widows m the pnme of 
life who are forbidden to remarry, and who are only too 
ready to yield to the temptations by which they are assailed, 
Modesty and virtue place no restrictions on them, their 
only fear 1s that their misconduct may be found out Con- 

juently, abortion 1s their invariable resource to prevent 

auch @ contingency, and they practise it without the 
slightest scruple or remorse is not a woman enone 
them who does not know how to br it about 
odious crime, so revolting to all natural feeling, 1s of no 
importance in the eyes of the Hindus According to their 
view, to destroy a bemg that has never seen the lght ws 
a lesser evil than that a woman should be dwhonoured 
The ermes of these unnatural mothers do not always, 
however, go unpunished, many of them fall victims to 
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the violent remedies which they employ to get md of their 
shame But should these remedies fail m having the 
desired effect, and the women be no longer able to conceal 
their condition, they give out that they are to make 
@ pilgrimage to Benares, which 1 a very favourte form 
of devotion amongst Brahmins of both sexes Then 
having chosen a discreet companion m whom they can 
confide, they start on their journey, but the supposed 
comes to an end in a neighbou village, at 
the house of some relative or frend, who helps them to 
hive in seclusion until such time as the child shall be born 
They then hand over the result of their misconduct to 
any one who will take charge of it, and return to the boson: 
of their family 
Besides these sources of depravity which are common 
to all castes, there are a great many others pecuhar to the 
Brahmms Many of them possess abominable books in 
which the most filthy and disgusting forme of debauchery 
are systematically described and taught These books 
also treat of such matters as the art of giving vanety to 
sensual pleasures, the decoction of beverages calculated to 
excite the passions, or renew them when exhausted They 
also contam recipes for pluitres, which are supposed to 
have the property of spirmg unholy love e courte 
sans of the country often have recourse to these potions 
1m the hope of retaming the affections of those whom they 
have enslaved, mixing them secretly m the food of their 
victims I am told that the ingredienta of which these 


potions are com would inspire the greatest hbertine 
with disgust and horror for his mistress if 1t ever came to 
hus knowledge 


To have any connexion with s courtesan, ot with an 
unmarried person, 1s not considered a form of wickedness 
in the eyes of the Brahmins These men, who Jook upon 
the violation of any trivial custom as @ heimous sin, see no 
harm in the most outrageous and hientious excesses It 
was principally for their use that the dancers aud prosti 
tutes who are attached to the service of the temples were 
vuiginally entertained, and they may often be heard to 
intone the followmg scandalour hne — 

Vesye daraanam panyem papa nasanam ! 
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which means, ‘'To have intercoume with a prostitute 1 
a virtue which takes away sin*” 

Adultery on the part of » woman, though it 1s con 
sidered shameful and 1 condemned in Brahmumecal law, 
18 punyshed with much leas severity in ther caste than m 
many others So long as xt 18 kept a secret it 18 regarded 
as @ matter of very small ieeerenee It 18 the pul mer d 
of 1t which 5 the sm ‘If it mes known the husbi 
are the first to contradict any gossip that may be current 
in order to avoid any scandal or disagreeable consequences 

However, the shame and dishonour which are the in- 
evitable consequences of sins of this nature, and which 
are also reflected on the famlies of the culprits, serve as 
a check to & great many and keep them im the path of 
virtue ‘Those who succumb to an nteswstable temptation 
ate generally clever enough to invent expedientsa to ide 
their weakness from spiteful eyes But woe to those who 
have been so imprudent or 80 careless as to fail to hide 
their musdeeds There 1s no sult that charitable persons 
of their own sex will not heap upon them and if the least 
quarrel arises amongst them this would be the first thing 
brought up agamst them Ther confusion under these 
ciroumstances proves a warming to others to be more 
circumspect, or, at any rate, to save appearances at all costs 

But the depravity of the Hindus does not end here 
There are depths of wickedness a thousand times more 
hornble to which the greater number of them are not 
“in Burope sn he Chnstian rel: has inspired 

, wl tl gion ins} 

a salutary horror for certain unnatural offences, one would 
isd ie sficalt to believe the atonies inch ahow. to what 

these iting vices are carr 1 ter 
aber of rey and Mahomedans, to whom they have 
become a sort of second nature We all know how greatly 
the Arabs and ther neighbouring tribes are addicted to 
them Kaempfer says that in Japan there are pubho 
cstabluhments for this purpowe which are tolerated by 
Government, and very much the same thing 1s done m China 

* ‘The real translation 1x, upon a prostitute’ &e This line, 
at may be mentioned 15 not ee Fy book of Hindu religion, 
but 1s often quoted falscly sa auch —Ep 
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The facility with which the Hindu can gratify his passions 
im @ natural manner 3n & country where courtesans abound. 
renders these diagusting practices leas common , but it by 
no means prevents them altogether In the larger towns 
in India there are generally houses to be found given over 
to this odous form of vice One sometimes meets in the 
streets the degraded beings who adopt this infamous pro 
feanon ‘They dress hke women, let thew hair grow in 
the same way, pluck out the hair on their faves, and copy 
the walk, gestures, manner of speaking, tone of voue, 
demeanour, and affectations of titutes Other necret. 
crimes are also carried on m Inde, and especially among 
{he Mahomedans , but decency will not allow me to speak 
of them hea ae the same as those which are mentioned 
m the Bible (Leyiticus xvm and xx), and which brought 
down such ternble punwhments on the mbabitants of 
Canaan who had been guilty of them 

Being hardly able to believe in the possibility of such 
abominable wickedness, I asked a Brahmin one day whether 
there was any truth in what I had heard Far from deny 
ing the stories, he smilmgly confirmed them , nor did he 
appear to be even shocked at such imquity Indeed he 
seemed to be quite amused at the confumon and embarrass 
ment that 1 felt in asking him such questions At last 
Laid to him =‘ How 1s it posable for one to beheve that 
such depraved tastes exist, degrading men as they do to 
a far lower level than the beasts of the field, in a country 
where the union of the Ewo perce B 80 easy a “0a that 

it there 18 no account, for tastes,’ he rephed, bursti 
eat into a la h ‘Disgusted with this reply, and filled witht 
gratemp for the man who was not ashamed to speak thus, 
I on my heel and left him without another word 

From the earliest these unnatural offences have 
been common in the amongst heathen nations In 
the laws that God gave the Israeltes, He warns them to 
be on their guard agawst these detestable vices, which 
were known to be very prevalent amongst the inhabitants 
of the countries they were to take possession of, 
and which were one of the chief reasons for their total 
cxtermmation 

If the Christian rehgion had done nothing more than 
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render these mmiquities revolting and execrable, that alone 
would be sufficient to ensure our love and respect for 1t 

It may seem imeredible, after what I have just said, 
when I add that there 1s no country in the world where 
greater attention 1s paid to what may be described as 
outward propriety What we call love making ws utterly 
unknown amongst the Hindus The playful salhes, the 
silly jokes, the perpetual comphments and the eager and 
unlumted display of attention in which our youths are so 
profuse would be looked upon as insults by any Hindu 
lady, even the least chaste that 1s, if they were offered 
to her in pubhe Even if a husband mdulged in any 
fanuharities with his own wife it would be considered. 
tidiculous and in bad taste To inquire after a man’s 
wife, too, 1s an unpardonable breach of good manners , 
and when one 1s visitmg a fmend one must be careful 
never to speak to the Jadies of the house ‘ 

Thus it 18 that here below mankind seems incapable of 
preserving the happy medium For our tea we exceed 
™m one direction by giving way to undue fambarity with 
persons of the oppomte sex, while the Hindus for their 
pact err on the side of reserve The extreme suscepta 

ity of the latter m this respect 3s due to the opimion 
they hold that no mark of affection between man and 
woman can be either ummocent or disinterested If a Euro 
pean lady is seen takung 2 gentleman's arm, even though 
he may profess the profoundest respect for her, nothng 
would persuade a Hindu that she was not his mistress 

These strict principles of etiquette are instilled into the 
mund of a Hindu woman from early youth, and, owing 
to the severity with which lapses from them are treat 
1m some castes, indiscretions are far leas frequent than one 
would imagine to be the case, considering how early the 
hoentious habits of Hindu men are formed Whatever may 
‘be seid to the contrary, Hindu women are naturally chaste 
To cite a few examples of unseemly conduct, a few lapses 
attributable to human frailty, 1s no proof of ther want of 
chastity as a body , yust ax af 18 no proof tu ute the shanic 
Joss conduct of those poor wretches prostituten by buth 
ake ln ihe cat of relatives and untumete fmende nv such objection 1 

et —LD 
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and profession, who follow the armies and hve in con 
cubinage with Europeans I would even go so far as to 
say that Hindu women are more virtuous than the women 
of many other more crvilized countres Their tempera- 
ment 18 outwardly calm and equable, and though a 
sionate fire may smoulder underneath without the igaiting 
yin it will remain quiescent Is this dormant coldness 
of disposition to be attributed to the secluded way in which 
they are brought up or to the reserved demeanour that 16 
taught them from the imfancy or to the unbridgeable gulf 
that 1s fixed between them and their male relatives with 
whom the least familiarity 1s not permissible, or, what 1s 
not very likely, can 1t be put down to chmatic influence ? 
T cannot say But whoever studies their character and 
conduct from this particular standpomt as impartially and 
diinterestedly as I have done wall 1 feel sure be con- 
strained to render the same tribute to thei chastity 
Having thus spoken of the special power which sexual 
passion exercises m Indis, a power which unfortunately 
1s only too strongly felt m other quarters of the globe, 
I will now say a few words on two other passions which 
are equally violent, and to which the Hindu 1 particularly 
susceptible, namely, the resentment of mjury and the 
demre for revenge The Brahmins are particulerly ran 
corous The bitter feeling caused by an mjury or affront 
never leaves them Feuds are perpetuated in families and 
become hereditary, and a perfect reconcihstion 18 never 
effected Self mterest sometimes brings two enemies 
together, but they only dissemble for the time bemg, 
and never conquer their feelng of hatred It ws not un 
Tmnal (0 (900, 8, sor oe &. geendaon. Tevenging ; wrongs, done 
fifty years before to father or grandfather Furthermore 
rn voogeanco takes peoubsr form Duels seem to 
them foohsh, and they rarely have recourse to agsassina 
tion or violence Timid and weak minded as they are, 
they do not hke to commut themselves to bold or mur 
derous devices Their favourite weapons are spells and 
enchantnients They think that by reciting maledictory 
mantrams, or calling to their aid the diaboheal arly of 
some wicked magivian, thoy will surely cause ther enomy 
to be attacked by some incurable malady To get up 
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& quarrel and then overwhelm each other with the grossest 
insults 16 a common mode of revenge, and one m which 
Brahmins excel But their most perfidious weapon, and 
one which they are especially clever at using, 1s slander 
Sooner or later, by crooked ways or underhand nt I. 
they contrive to deal their enemies some fatal blow by this 
means 

Murder and suicide occur occasionally amongst the 
Hindus, though such crimes are regarded by them with 
greater horror than by any other people Poison 1s gener 
ally the means empl when # murder 1s committed 
It 18 usually women who are guilty of suicide Dnven to 
despair by the ill treatment of a brutal husband, o1 by the 
annoyances of a spiteful mother in law, or by any of those 
domestic worries which are so common in 8 Hindu house 
hold they lay cmminal hands on themselves and destroy 
the hfe which has become unbearable 

Intense selfishness 13 also a common characterstic of 
a Brahmm Brought hy ap the idea that nothing 1s too 
good for him, and that he owes nothing in return to any 
one, he models the whole of lis hfe on this principle He 
would unhesitatingly sacmfice the public good or his 
country itself, if 2t served hs own interests , and he would 
utoop to treason, mgratitude, or any deed however black 
if it promoted his own welfare He makes it a pomt of 
duty not only to hold himself aloof from all other human 
beings, but also to despise and hate from the bottom of 
lus heart every one who hay not to be born of the 
same caste as himself And further, he thnks himself 
absolved from any feelings of gratitude, pity, or considera 
tion towards them If fre cocasionslly shows any 
ness, 1t 18 only to some one of his own caste As for the 
rest of mankind, he has been taught from his earhest youth 
to look upon them all as infimtely beneath him 
to the prmeiples m which he has been brought up he ought 
even to treat them with contempt, hatred, and harshness, 
as beings created solely to serve him and mmster to hs 
wants without there bemg any necessity for him to make 
the smallest retin Such are the Brafmmns*! 

' Ie must be admitted that the Abbé pamts the Brahoun» m darker 
colours than, as a boily, they deserve —ED 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Ihe Outward Appearance of Brshmins and other Hindus —Lhow 
Physoal Deleste Remarks onthe Aakrdake or Albinoes, as 
deseribed by Naturalists who are not allowed Bunal after Death 
—Other Hindus to whom the ssme Honour 1s dened —Exhume 
tion of Corpses —I'he Feeble Physique of the Hindus —The same 
Feebleness and Detenorstion to be ol throughout the Animal 
and Vegetable Kingdoms —Weakness of the Mental Feculties of 
Hindus —The Language of the Brahrom« —Their Costume —Their 
Houses 


Having given a sketch of the moral character of the 
Brebnuns, I will now say 8 few words about their physical 
appearance Many of the characteristics of this kind that 
IT am to mention do not, however, specially pertain to 
them but are common to Hindus of other castes aces 
and figures vary, as they do m every other caste, but 
there are certain physical deformities common enough 1n 
Europe which are much more rarely seen m India Us, 
for mstance, one seldom meets persons who are hump 
backed or lame, unless they have become so by accident 
If a child w born with any bodily defect, 1t 1 attributed 
to the evil influence of two unlucky constellations which 
inust have been in conjunction at the time of birth, or to 
some eclipse of the sun or moon that took place at that 
moment On the other hand blindness 1s very common 
No doubt the chief cause of this 1s to be found m the habit 
that poor people have of gomg about in nature’s garb, 
with therr heads exposed to the burnmg rays of the sun, 
and it 1s doubtless in the hope of preventing, as far as 
possible, the termble scourge of ophthalma that they so 
frequently anomt ther heads with castor oil or oi of 
sesamum 

The Hindus, like every other race, have certam physical 
characteristics which are peculiar to themselves Except 
for their colour, however, they seem to me to be more hke 
Europeans, especially in their physiognomy, than any other 
Asiatic race Gencraily speaking, they have glossy black har, 
narrow furcheads, and dark, ur occasionally grey ', cyes 

* dhey do not ot all adnure the blue eyes of Furopenx they con 
sider them a defurmity, and esl] thom ‘cats’ eyus —D1 Bole 
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Their stomachs are flat, and they rarely carry much flesh 
Ther lega are usually shghtly bowed the wrong way and 
a httle crooked, the result no doubt of their habit of squat 
tang on the ground with their legs crossed under them hke 
our taslors Neither have they any calves, which are con- 
sidered anything but @ beauty Men who woik im the 
fields or who are always exposed to the sun are quite as 
black in colour as the mhabitante of Kaffrana or 

but the complexion of those who, hke the Brahmins, spend 
their days under cover, or lead a sedent life, 18 many 
degrees ter A very dark Brahmin and a fair Pariah 
are looked upon as monstrosities Hence no doubt the 
proverb ‘ Beware of a black Brahmin or a fair Pariah!’ 
A Brahmin 1s generally the colour of brass, or perhaps of 
weak coffee This 1s considered the most correct shade, 
and the women who are the colour of hght gmgerbread are 
most admired I have seen Brahmins, and particularly 
Brahmm women, who were not as dark as the mhabitanta 
of Southern Europe Furthermore the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet of Hindus of both sexes are almost 
an white as our own * 

On the mountams and in the dense jungles of the Malabar 
coast there are some savage tmbes who are much hghter 
in colour Jn Coorg there 18 a tbe known as the Mala: 
Kondtaru who in outward appearance closely resemble 
Spaniards and Portuguese The cause of this phenomenon 
is no doubt due partly to the climatic influences of the 
country they live in, and partly to then habit of slways 
living in dense forests where the rays of the sun cannot 
penetrate 

You may sometimes meet a few, but very few, indi- 
viduals whore skin 18 even fairer than that of a European, 
and with hair of the same colour Of course this extreme 
fairness 18 unnatural, and makes them very repulsive to 
look at In fact, these unfortunate beings ate objects of 
horror to every one, and even ther parents desert them 
They are looked upon aa Jepera * 

1 They share thin characterustio with the Negroes —Duzors 

» Learned phynologusta have thonght hat these men reall are lepers, 


and that this whiteness 18 produced by some malady which up the 
skim = They also think that black people would be much more subject 
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They are called Kakrelake’ as a term of reproach Thus 
pecuharity does not prevent some of them from hving to 
@ great a; They cannot bear the hght, neither can they 
look fixedly at anything so long as the sun is up = Du 
the dey hey close their eyelids, leaving only a slit to Joo! 
through , but as soon as mght comes on they open wide 
their large pink eyes, and are able to go about quite easily, 
seeing as well as other people 

The question has been raised as to whether these degene 
rate mmdividuals can produce children like themselves, and. 
afflicted with nyctalopa Such a child has never come 
under my observation , but I once baptized the child of 
a female Kakrelak, who owed its birth to a rash European 
soldier, though this circumstance does not afford any proof 
on the subject * 

These unfortunate wretches are demed decent burial 
after death, and sre cast mto ditches This custom ares 
from a native superstition which does not allow any peraon 
who has died while 5 from a cutaneous disease to 
be buried The Hindus beheve that were this done e 


‘to tins aiftiction if at were not for their habit of anointing themselves 
frequently with oi or some other fatty substance At the same tume 
at should be observed that these human snomalia are to be met with 
ll over the world Thur you find the Bedas 10 Ceylon wild creatures 
with white slans and red hair There are Aakreloks in all the American 
Islands then agen there are the Dondos or albmoes of Southern Africa 
{Aethwopes albvcantes) Lastly, these colourless people are particularly 
numerous m the Isthmus of —Dvson 
‘The bakreaks ere hornble insects, disgustingly dirty, which give 
forth » loathsome odour They are of the same species as our buy 
but much larger These unpleasant and destructive insects shun the 
day and ita hgbt They remam hidden 1 holes or cranmiea an walls, 
Aad come out at mht ta devonr all the food they ean find and to disturb 
—Dvaois 
4‘ This fect diaposes at any rate of the oproion which rome have held 
that these people cannot bear children It remama to be seen whether 
there be any issue # ‘both parents were albinoes. he 
white Ne of are never to be able to produce children 
ut the Kakrelake m Ams are supposed to be prolific, end their y 
anid to be of the same colour as the rest of the nation. Anyhow, no 
hea been able to discover for certain if allunoes heve been born 
other than Ne or dark-coloured parents, and we may con 
elude that these :!-favoured children are not a speaal vanety of the 
‘Ingman species, any more than are the Cretina in the Canton of Valais — 
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drought or some other public calanuty would befall the 
whole country 

Burial 1s also refused at least in several provinces, to 
persons who die of wounds or eruptive diseases, such as 
small pox or measles, &c' Also to those whose bodies 
have white marks on them, to pregnant women who die 
before child birth‘, and above all to the many who fall 
victims to tigers The tragic fate of these last 181n a manner 
consecrated by those heaps of stones which the traveller 
sometimes comes acroas in his journeys, and which, on the 
very spot where they died, cover the remains of those who 
have perished so deplorably * 

In consequence of this absurd superstition, when the 
country has been a long time without rain, the habitants 
think the drought 18 to be attributed to the fact that some 
one must have surreptitiously infringed ths unwnitten 
Jaw Accordingly the magistrates give immediate orders 
that all bodies that have been buried in the course of the 
year shall be exhumed, and become food for the birds of 
Prey I myself onca had great difficulty in prevent 
@ Chnstian cemetery bemg violated and the remains of 
the dead disturbed m this manner Fortunately, at the 
critical moment, ram came down in torrents, and so the 

‘anation of the dead was avoided Otherwise I should 
ave been forced to yield to the clamour of a senseleas 
mo 

But to return to the subject in hand, which has been 
rather lost sight of durmg this long digression 

All Hindus, and particularly Brahmins, have weak con 
atitutions, and m this respect they are greatly infenor to 


1 Brahmms who die of small pox sre burnt in the usual way, at any 
rate in South India The Sudraa mvanably bury such corpses —Ep 
* Tt 16 usual smongst Brehmuns to take the footus from the body of 
a dead pregnant woman, and the latter 1s burned separately —Fp 
” ‘The bodies even of crmumals and suicides were not deprived of 
bunul by the Jews, yet there are examples in Holy Serupture which 
bear some resemblance to this Hinda custom ‘Thua Achan, after he 
had bean stoned, was buried under a heap of stones (Joehus vit 25, 28 
and Absalom’s case 1s mentioned m2Semuel xvm 17 ‘The kang of 
was treated m the ame way (Joshus vai 29) Finally, Je Pre- 
the 


pistes thet the socked son of Joush, should have 
unal of an ase ' (Jerenush xxu 29)—Dupors 
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Europeans They have not the strength, vigour, or actavity 
of the latter One European workman would, under any 
circumstances, do at least as much as two nalives This 
constitutional weakness, which 1s partly inherent 18 greatly 
moreased by the hardships and privations that they are 
condemned to bear all their hves 
The climate, which 1s the chief cause of the degeneration 
of the human race in these countries, exercises a no less 
fatal influence m the ammal and vegetable kingdoms 
Green stuff, roote, and fruits are for the most part insipid 
and tasteless, and do not possess half the nutritive value of 
those grown in Europe _A very few may be cited as ex 
ceptions to this rule The vegetable products of India 
wieluded m our list of groceries are pungent enough to 
destroy the membrane of one’s throat Again, the in 
nous flowers, with two or three exceptions, have no 
scent Lastly, the trees and shrubs to be found in the 
forests or in uncultivated are generally covered 
with thorns and prickles elephant and tiger are 
strong and vigorous enough, but all the other animals, 
whether wild or domesticated, share m the universal 
debilitation What we call butcher’s meat has very little 
succulence im it, and there 1s nothing in the flavour of the 
game that would tempt the least fastidious European 
palate Vainly would one search for a good hare or part 
One 1s inchned to thmk that nature here has re 
duced the nutritive value of all animals and vegetables in 
ion to the weakness of the human beings whose food 
they are to be 
lut as a cruel com| ion, nature 18 hgal with 
creatures that are hurtful, and with many things that are 
useless, to man The forests and jungles are inhabited by 
elephants, tigers, and other wild animals which are deadly 
foes to man and his flocks and herds The country is 
overrun with snakes and other deadly reptiles, while birds 
of prey may be seen everywhere im large numbers Every 
kind of imtating, destructive, and abommnable imsect 
swarms and multiphes m a& manner that 1s equally sur- 
pmamg and annoymg Even poeces plants are by no 
means uncommon, and their hurtful properties show no 
signs of deterioration 
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It 1s true that the four elements seem to conspire together 
for the purpose of weakenmg everything that; matures or 
vegetates in this portion of the globe The soil itself 18 
generally light, sandy and wanting in substance, at re 

puires & great deal of skilled labour to make it fertile 
air 1s almost everywhere unhealthy, damp, and enervat 
ing, the water m the weils and tanks 1s usually brackish 
and unpleasant to the taste deed, the excessive heat 
of the sun dries up everythmg, animal and vegetable 
The mental faculties of the Hmdus appear to be as feeble 
as ther phymque I should say that no other nation m 
the world cot boast of as many idzots and imbeciles 
There are, of course, very many sensible, capable persons 
amongst the Hindus, 10 possess marked abihties and 
talents, and who by education have developed the 
with which nature has endowed them, but dumng the 
three: andred | yeats, Of 90. theb:- aropears, lets been 
established im the country no Hindu, so fer as I know, 
has ever been found to possess really transcendent genus 

Ther want of courage almost amounta to absolute 
cowardice Nerther have they that strength of character 
which remsts temptation leaves men unshaken by 
threats or seductive promises, content to pursue the course 
that reagon dictates Flatter them adroitly and take them 
on inate weak side, and there 1s nothing you cannot get out 
of them 

The prudent forethought which prompts men to take 
heed to their future as wal as to thew prevent wants seems 
almost an unknown quality among the majority of Hindus 
They take no thought for the morrow, and all they care 
about 1s to gratify ther vanity and ther extravagant 
Tewise onl moment They are.ag tlaa. mp win tie 

urea enjoyments present that never 
think of looking beyond to the possible misery and priva 
tons that may await them m the future 

‘This want of forethought 1s m 8 great meagure responsible 
for those reverses of fortune which so frequently happen to 
them, and by which they pass from the greatest wealth 
and luxury to the bitterest poverty It 1s true they bear 
these sudden tranattions from comfort to misery with the 
moat marvellous resignation , but then thus resignation w not 
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the outcome of principle or of dignified patience—it 18 due 
rather to ther apathetic temperament, which makea them 
incapable of feelmg any strong emotion They enjoy their 
good fortune mechanically and without thought, and they 
take their losses with the same calm imperturbabihty ' 

I prefer to thmk that the mgratstude with which they 
are so often and so justly acoused may be attributed to 
this phlegmatio disposition, and not to wilful wrong- 
headedness Nowhere 1s a kindness so soon forgotten aa 
among Hindus Gratitude—which 1s a feelng that aprngs 
up spontaneously m all true hearta, which 18 a duty that 
bare justice prescribes, and which 1s a natural result of 
benefactions recerved—is 6 virtue to which the Hindu shuts 
his heart entirely 

Bat Jet us leave this picture, which does not represent 
a very pleasing side to their character, and let us return 
to the consideration of their physical peculianties It 16 
easy to recogmze a Brahmun by a sort of 8 and 
freedom in his gait and behaviour Unconsciously, and 
a ‘tly unaffectedly, he shows by Ins tone and manner 
the superiority that his birth, rank, and education have 
given him = Brahmuns have alao a peculiar way of talkang 
and expressmg themselves They never make use of the 
common or vulgar expressions of other castes Their 
language 18 generally concise, refined, and elegant, and 
they ennch their vocabulary with many Sanskrit words 
They have also pecuhar modes of expression which the 
hese never, use, and their scnvereetion | : always inter- 
6] with pedantic proverbs an gores Their 

omy are 60 Numerous and varied, that though you may 
thmk you know their language well, it often happens that 
[ot Sates mneeermand fiom when they. are taking fern 

ly amongst themselves In speakmg and wrtmg they 

make use of endless polite and flattering terms, often very 

aptly, but they carry the practice ad nauseam Their 

compliments are always exaggerated and Ingh flown They 

of placing those whom they wish to flatter 

above the level of ther deities , indeed, that u a very 
usual begining to & congratulatory speech 

? This babilt; more be attnbuted to the 
Peovmling aa the doctrine me pratensis 
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If the language of the Brahmins is mch im gracious and 
flattering expressions, 1t 18 even more so mn terms of abuse 
and coarse, indecent invective Though they pnde them- 
selves on thew courtesy and knowledge of the world, when 
they lose their tempers they are no better than our lowest 
rag pickers , and an moredible quantity of disgusting and 
obscene language pours from their mouths on such coca- 
10n8 

Ther clothing 1s of the most simple desemption It 1s 
as nearly as possible just what 1t was in the earhest ages 
Two pieces of cotton cloth without hem or stitch, one 
10 or 12 feet long, the other 14 or 16, and 3 or 4 feet wide, 
are thei only garments With the first piece they cover 
their shoulders, with the second they ther loms Of 
the latter, one end 1s passed between them thighs and 1s 
tucked behind into the portion which goes round their 
bodses, while the other end forms a drapery im front, and 
hengs with a certam careless grace to their feet The 
lom cloths are generally ornamented with a border of silk 
of a different colour from the rest of the cloth itself This 
costume 18 very auitable for persons who, lke them, are 
most particular about keepmg theroselves always in » state 
of purity and cleanlmesa, for, as one may imagine, it does 
not cost much to wash ther cloths often Many have also 
@ kind of large sheet, with which they cover themselves 
up at mght, or when the mornings sre cold Since Euro- 
pean pwce goods have been procurable all over the country, 
those who have been able to afford them have bought 
cloths of bnilhant scarlet, which are a source of great 
and pleasure to them _It appears that formerly the Hindus 
went about with bare heads, and their bodies naked to the 
waist, and even at the present day the natives on the 
Malabar coast go about m this fashion So also do a great 
many others who live in the dense foresta where the same 
customs pave prevailed from time sameeren , ee 
no revolutionary cl have tral for 
moet Enlue wea tate, a ortee af desse wheel thoy 
have copied from the Mahomedans It 15 made of fine 
thin mushn, often as much as 60 or 70 feet long, but at 
most only 2 feet in width ‘They twist 1 artustioal round 

_them heads, but the manner of arvanging ¢ vance wn diferent 
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provinces and with different castes Men who are mm service 
with either Europeans or Mahomedans wear a long coat of 
fine: nunsbn: oe online, very, fall:an. the sks, and made in 
peculiar way Tina seo. . & Sotoemn. teshnon sooently 
comed from the Mahomedans Brahmins and Mahomedans 
may be distinguished from each other by the fact that the 
former fasten their coats on the left side, and the latter 
on the mght Both generally wear over this garment a 
belt, made of some fine matenal, and wound several times 
round the wast 
All Brahmins, nch or poor, dress alike, but the nich 
usually wear finer and more expensive matenals 
Most Hindus wear more or less expenmve ornaments 
either m the middie or the upper part of the ears These 
ornamenta vary in size and pattern according to locality 
and caste But I shall have occasion to speak of this 
jand of adornment later on 
The simpheity of ther houses equals that of their costume 
These are generally thatched with straw and have mud 
walls, partoularly in the country The houses in the towns 
are better but , but they are all arranged on the same 
pian, and are all equally mmple The mtenor resembles 
a P tile clouter, with s gallery round 1t, while m the centre 
there 1s 8 court of varymg size From thus you enter the 
tiny, dark, windowless rooms, into which hght and ar 
ean only penetrate by means of & door about 4 feet ngh 
hy 3 feet wide These little dens are sheclately uninhabit 
able during the hot weather The kitchen 1s always placed 
in the furthest and darkest corner of the house, so as to 
be entirely beyond the reach oe strangers’ eyes I have 
already explamed the motive of th arrangement The 
hearth 1s mvanably placed on the south west side, which 
they call ‘the fire god’s quarter,’ because the Hindua 
believe that there this deity resides 
As the men are not allowed to pay visite to the women 
of the family, who are always oocupied with their domestic 
and remain shut up m a part of the house to which 
outaiders, as a rule, are not admutted, large open seats or 
razed platforms are constructed both mmde and outade 
the Prmeipal entrance door, on which the men mt cross- 
logged, wi they talk busmess, discuss region, 
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tics, or science, receive visite, and mn fact kill time as 
Bonde ta settee b bho busldings 
private houges, one or more public 

are generally to be found in all villages of any size These 
consist usually of a shed or long room, down the 
whole length of one side They are ‘what Buropeans call 
choulires, and they correspond to the caravanserars of 
other Eastern nations These rest houses, which are usually 
Jarge and convenient, not only serve as a shelter for travellers, 
but are also used as council chambers, where the headmen 
assemble to consider the public affairs of the village, settle 
Jaw suits, put an end to quarrels, and pacify disputants 
They are also used for the celebration of rehgious rites mn 
places where there are no temples 

All the villages are built very aregularly, without any 
plan or symmetry The houses are crowded closely to 
gether , the streets are very narrow, and excessively chrty, 
with the exception of the street in the larger villages where 
the market 1s held, wluch 1s kept cleaner, and in which 
® certain amount of order 1s maitemed A few stepa 
from the entrance door of each house 1s a large ditch into 
which all the manure from the stable and the refuse from 
the house are thrown During the rams these sewage pits 
become full of water and form cesspools, which give off 
the moet disgusting effluvia But this unpleasant arrange- 
ment, which 18 the same in all the villages, does not appear 
to affect the inhabitants in any way 

All the houses bemg covered with thatch and crowded 
together, when a fire breaks out—-a by no means rare 
ocourrence—a whole village w often burned down 1n less 
than half an hour 

Though im the larger towns the houses are tiled and 
not thatched, there 1a no more symmetry i their arrange 
ment than i the villages, and the streets are so narrow 
that two persons can scarcely walk abreast In the middle 
of each street there usually runs a sewer, which receives 
all the rubbish and filth from the houses This forms 
& permanent open drain, and gives off a pestilentasl smell, 
which none but » Hindu could endure for a moment 


CHAPTER XIV 
Rules of Etiquette amongst Brahmms end other Hindus —Modes of 
Greeting 


Ir ws , and it would be tedious, to give a 
detailed ‘st of the numberless rules governmg fied 
etiquette If] cite a few it will give a general idea of the 


Test 

Hindus have several ways of greoting each other In 
some provinces they put the mght hand on the heart, 
others they ecmaly stretch it out to the soueaiatative they 
are meeting, for they never greet a person whom they 
not know, unless he be of very high rank When two 
Hindu acquaintances meet, they generally say a few 
Meaningless words to each other, such as, * You—So and 
#0—you here? That’s all nght'’ ‘And I—So and so— 
here Tam’ Then each goes on lus way 

They have also borrowed the salaam irom the Maho 
medans, but this they never use except to strangers 
The ealaam consists mm touching the forehead with the nght 
hand, and bowing at the same time, with more or 
emphasis, according to the rank of the person they are 
greeting In the case of a person of very high rank they 
sometimes touch the ground with both hands and then 
rase them to ther foreheads, or else they come clone to 
ham and touch his feet three times 

Hindus who do not belong to the Brahmi caste greet 
Brahma by performmg namaskara, which conmsts in 
jommg both hands, touchmg the forehead, and then 
puttmg them sbove the head This mode of salutation, 
which 1s only offered to 8 superior, 18 accompanied by these 
two words, ‘Saranam, ayya/’ which means ‘ Respectful 
greeting, my lord’, upon which the Brahmun extends his 
night hand, partially open, as .f he expecta to receive 
something from the who 15 pay hum ths mark 
of respect, and gravely answers with one word, ‘Aas 
vadam /’ which answers to the Latm ‘ Benefazst tubs Deus /? 
or to our ‘God bless you'’ It 1s a mysterious compound 
expression, made up of three words which convey good 
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wishes Only Brahmins and gurus have the nght to give 
the assrvadam or to pronounce the sacred word over those 
who treat them with respect or give them presents Some 
persons, when salutmg a Brahmi, content themselves with 
yraasing therr clasped hands as far as their chest 

Another very res} manner of greeting 18 to extend 
both hands tow: the feet of him whom you wish to 
honour, or to seize hs knees while you throw yourself at 
hus feet This 1s a very common mode of greeting between 
a son and e father, or between # younger and an elder 
brother, on meeting after a | Separation The same 
humble attitude 1s also adopted when asking for pardon or 
for a favour, and only when the object ws attained does 
the postulant relax his hold on the feet: of the person whom 
he 18 addressing 
But of alt the modes of salutation the most solemn and 
the most reverentasl is the , OF prostration of the 
eix members, of which mention has already been made 
elsewhere’ When a Hindu 1s about to make & ceremonious 
visit to members of his family who hive at a distance, he 
makes a halt when he gets near the place and sends some 
one to warn hus relatives that he 18 co: The relatives 
then start at once to fetch him, and conduct him to their 
home, often with much ceremony, and sccompamed by 
music It 1s not customary either to shake hands or to 
ass each other on these occasions A man who pubhcly 
Ausses a woman, even if she be his wife, commits the it 
breach of social decorum A brother would not tl of 
taking such a liberty with a sister, or a son with his mother 
Only on a visit of condolence do they make a pretence 
of doing so to the person to whom the visit is paid, and 
this form of salute, m which the lips do not really touch 
the face, 1s only permissible between persons of the same 
Bex 

Women bow res) ly to men without spealong or 
lookmg at them dren salute their parenta mi the same 
manner and stand upright before them, with ther arms 


Teeny wee pointed 42 that the Abbé 

out mm a note to 6 
wrong in translatimg sashtanga e2 x members’ metead of ‘eight 
members ’"—Ep 
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crossed on then chests ‘Wisenerret relauves or, very ‘grsst 
frends meet after a long separation, they clasp each other 
mn ther arms and take hold of each other's chin, shedding 
tears 

Hindue who visit or meet each other after s long absence 
have, hke ourselves, a set of commonplace phrases which 
they make use of for want of anything better But m 
most cases the ideas they express are diametrically opposed 
to ours Thus, for mstance, if we Europeans were speak 
ing to @ friend or acquaintance, we should think he would 
be pleased if we congratulated him on hw appearance of 
ood health, his increased stoutness, or hw good complexion, 

If we think him altered for the worse, we take care not 

to let him see that we notice 2t, for fear 1t might pain hom 

A Hindu, on the contrary, when he meets a friend, no 
matter how atsang and well he may be looking, never fails 
to offer him the followmg greetmmg ‘ How sadly you have 
altered since I last saw you' How thin and worn you 
look! I fear you must be very ill,’ and other equally 
consoling remarks It would offend a Hindu deeply if 
you were to say he was locking well on first meeting nm 
a tomusk would certeuly be suspected of feeling yxloce, 
@ Temark wot cert: suspect Jealous, 
envious, and regretful at the signs of health which were 
the theme of his unfortunate comphmenta 

In the same way, you must never congratulate a Hindu 
on hus good luck, you must not say that he has pretty 
children, a lovely house, beautiful gardens, fine flocks and 
herds, or that everythmg that he undertakes turns out 
well, or that he 18 happy or lucky, &c , he would be sure 
to thmk that envy prompted comy ta of thea lond 
Long ago, before I knew anything about Hindu etiquette, 
T wae walking one day ot the edge of « large tank ot lake, 
where some men were fishing with neta stood still to 
watch them, and seemg that they landed a quantity of 
fish each time the nets were let down, I thought I mght 
congratulate them on thew good Juck But my auvality 
had 8 most unlooked for result, for these worthy people 
pothered up their nets and ier fish rmithout a rae and 
looking at ime very mmdignantly, prom weut off, grumn 
bling to each other under their breath PWhat have we done 
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to thar Foranghy gure: shat ho contes| hero acid mso zeslousi 
wat? 

Just as we French and Enghsh do, but contrary to the 
Spanish and Portuguese custom, the Hmdus, mn quittmg 
an apartment with a visitor, always allow him to walk 
first The object 1s to avoid turnmmg one’s back upon 
@ guest, and he, in turn, m order not to appear wanting 
in politeness, walks sideways until both have passed the 
threshold When leaving the presence of a prince or any 
great personage, it 1s customary, for the same reason, to 
walk backwards until one is out of his presence , and this 
1s also why a servant, when accompanying his master on 
foot or on horseback, never walks 1n front of him 

It 13 conaidered good manners 1n India to blow your nose 
with your fingers , and there 1s nothing impolite in audibly 
getting rid of flatulency Persons of all ranks, mdeed, 
Beem to rather encourage this habit, as according to them 
ib 9 sare sence digestion Jt wm cortaanly: att 
original, 1f somewhat, spectac] a European, 
to see a large number SP hans coming away from 
@ feast wdulging in sort of competition as to who shall 
give vent to the loudest eructations, callmg out at the 
same time, with emphatic gravity, ‘Narayana /’ as if to 
thank Vishnu for his favours 

After sneezing a Hindu never fails to exclaim, ‘ Rama / 
Rama /’ and no doubt there 1s some superstition attached 
to this pious ejaculation * , when a Brahmin yawns, 
he snaps hus fingers to the it and left to scare away evil 
spirits and giants 

To tread on any one’s foot, even by accident, demands 
an unmediate apology This 1s done by stretching out 
both hands towards the feet of the offended person A 
box on the car 1s not considered a graver affront than a 

1 One knows that amongst the old heathen nations a sneeze was 
supposed to contain a great mystery Old wnters mention many facts 
‘whioh prove what superstitious deductions credulous Loraery drew from 
it Tho custom of uttermg a ‘or good wish on behalf of a 
who haa anocsed has existed tamo immemonal The oud 
to auch » person (9%, the Romans, Aalve Though with us the 
fasiuon of saying, May your wishes be granted’ or ‘ Blows you! * 
has rather gone cut, politeness demands that at least you make 
as bow —Duzow 

MS 
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blow given with the fist, or a kick with the bare foot, but 
a blow on the head, should it knock off the turban, 15 a very 
gross msult By far the indignity of all, however, 
1s to be struck with one of the shoes or sandals that Himdus 
wear Whoever submutted to such an insult without m 
sisting on receiving satisfaction, would be excluded from 
lus caste The mere threat of such an insult is often 
sufficient to provoke s criminal prosecution 
It 18 mark of respect when women turn their backs on 
men whom they hold im Ingh esteem At any rate, they 
must turn away ther faces or cover them with their sarse 
Again, when they leave the house, propriety requires them 
to proceed on their way without paying any attention to 
the passers by, and if they see a man they are expected 
to bow ther heads and look im the opposite direction 
There are a good many, however, who are not always 
es 7 nai of hngh rank towards 
y one who sees & person conung tow: 
hum, must go off the road, if he 1s on foot, so as to leave 
the way perfectly free, and xf he 1s on horseback or in 
@ palanguin he must get down and remain standing until 
the t person has passed and 1s some distance off n 
ry to a superior, politeness demands that an inferior 
should put his nght hand before his mouth to prevent any 
He ot ie boat ce salve. resciung ane filng him 
if an inferior meets a superior out of he must take 
off his shoes before greeting him A Hindu, moreover, 
must never enter his own house, much less a stranger's, 
with leather shoes on his feet 
In eeveral of the Southern Provinces the Sudras are in 
the habit of taking off the cloth which covers the upper 
part of ther bodies, winding it round their wawts, and 
stending with arms crossed on their chest while spealang 
to a superior The women of certam castes do the same 
thy eae npr a ae Salle of Genet Shae 
a to show respect propnety ol 
them to appear before men stripped to the waist, and to 
omut to do so would show a great want of good breeding 
When Bralnuuns are talkmg to a man of another caste, 
or tv a European from whom they have nothing to ho 
o1 to fear, they stand with ther hands belund their bac! 


EF 
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—a posityon which sigmfies contempt for their interlocutor, 
and which they are always very pleased to assume, to show 
the sense of ther own superiority When they pay a visit, 
no matter what may be the rank or digmty of they host, 
they never wait till they are asked to take a seat, but do 
so the instant they enter the room People of all castes, 
when visiting 4 superior, must wait until they are chamussed 
before they can take leave 
There are several ceremonious visits which must be paid, 
auch as visits of condolence, visite at pongul, and several 
others of which I shall speak later on The feast of pongul 
and the followmg days are mostly celebrated by presenta 
which near relatives make to each other, and which consist 
of new earthen vessels on which certain designs are traced 
in lume, also ground nce, fruit, sugar, saffron, &c Such 
ufts are conveyed with mach solemnity and accompanied 
yy instruments of music These little attentions are m 
dispensable m the case of certaan individuals For instance, 
® mother must not ne; giving presents to her marned 
daughter , otherwwe mother in law would resent the 
omussion to her dying day 
With them letters of condolence on occasions of mourning 
can never take the place of a vist, as they so often do with 
us Some member of the family must go in person to wail 
and lament, and perform the other ndiculous ceremonies 
that are customary on such occasions, even though a journey 
of fifty miles or more has to be made 
When Hindu visita a person of importance for the first 
time he must not omit to take presenta with him, which 


he will offer as a mark of and to show that he comes 
with fnendly intentions It  gpenenally conaidered a lack 
of good manners to appear empty hands before am 


one of superior position, or from whom a favour 15 
Those whose means do not permit of their offermg presenta 
of great value may bring such things as sugar, bananas, 
cocoanuts, betel, &e 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that the laws of 
etiquette and social politeness are much more clearly Jaid 
down, and much better obyerved by all classes of Hindus, 
even by the lowest, than they are by people of correspond 
ing soa] position in Europe 


CHAPTER XV 
‘The Ornaments worn by Hindus —The Different Marks with which they 
adorn their Bodies 


Every Hindu, even including those who have made 
& profession of penitence and have renounced the world, 
wears earmngs The sannyasss or penitents, who are sup 
posed to have given up the three thmgs which most natur 
ally tend to excite man’s cupidity—that 18 to say, women, 
honours, and riches—wear copper earrings m token of 
humihty But generally such ornaments are made of 
gold, and are of different shapes, though most frequently 
oval Occasionally these pendants are so large that one 
can easily pass one’s hand through them Some are made 
of copper wire, round which gold wire 3s so twisted as to 
cover the copper com Those who are fairly well 
off reer them with a ‘pearl or precious utone in the 
cont 

These ear ornaments, which are sometimes of enormous 
aize, are another proof of the Hindu’s strong attachment to 
jus old customs All writers, both sacred and profane, bear 
witness to the fact that similar ornaments have been worn 
from time immemorial On grand occasions, such as 
marnage feasts, they put four or five pairs mto their ears, 
and at the end or in the centre of each of these 18 added 
another small ornament set with some precious stone In 
some parts of the country a gold ring 15 also attached to 
ie, sertaligs, wie divides the nostrils Poor le, 
Pariahs moluded, who cannot afford to buy such valuable 
ornaments, wear some small mexpensive trmket in 
ears But, no matter what ther caste or circumstances, 
faahion decrees that no one shall be without this spemes 
of adornment 

Rich Hindus wear round ther necks gold chams or 
strings of pearls with large medalhons set with diamonds 
which reach to their chests, and you often see them 
wearing gold finger rmgs set with precious stones of great 
value also frequently wear round their wauwts a 

made of gold or miver thread woven with much 

taste and slull, and carry masstve gold bracelets on them 
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arms, which sometimes weigh as much as a pound each 
Marned men wear silver rmgs on ther toes! Many, 
again, tie above their elbows httle hollow tubes of gold 
or silver conta: magical manirams, which they wear as 
charms to avert ill luck 

They have many other baubles of the same kind* Even 
the private parts of the children have ther own particular 
decorations attle girls wear a gold or mlver alueld or 
cod piece on which 1s graven some mdecent picture, while 
a boy's ornament, also of gold or silver, 1s an exact copy 
of that member which it 18 meant to decorate 

Then there 1s the custom of ‘tg the forehead and 
other parts of the body with t figures and emblems 
™m vanious colours, 6 custom unknown elsewhere, but which 
appears to have been common enough among ancient 
nations The simplest of all and the most common 1s the 
one called pottu, which consists of a small circular mark 
about an inch in dhameter, m the centre of the 
forehead It 18 generally , but sometimes red or 
black in colour, and the paint 1s mixed with a sweet smellng 

te made by rubbing sandalwood on a damp stone 
Instead of the pottu, some paint two or three honzontal 
lines across ther foreheads with the same mxture, and 
others a perpendicular lime from the top of the forehead 
to the nose Some Brahmins and some of the Hindus of 
Northern Indis apply this paste to their cheeks rather 
effectively Others use it to decorate the neck, breast, 
belly, and arms with different designs, while others again 
smear their bodies all over with the mxture 


1 Brahmm men never wear such rings —-Ep 
ey anand end Damiber of ornaments 1s alences bawbdersng, but 
they we their proper names pee an artisans do not 


taro beloogod fo hex prasmothon, orto ase removed very m dopoct : 
once to » or to one: many 
further bee for the matter of that exter cloth got Jeet ahr 
wi uty, OF remar] ue 
Joourrence of old pattarss, unproved.it may be, but the dema tall bo 
the same Of course 1¢ 1s in jewels for females that the variety occurs 
moat —PapriaLp 

Tt 18 & common belief among Hindus that there must always be at 
Kost 9 speck of xb? i cns's person, x8 ender. ta ensore pessonsl core: 
mona! purity —ED 
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Vishnavite Brahmans, as well as those of other caates 
who are particularly devoted to the worship of Vishnu, 
paint ther forehe: with the emblem namam', which 
gives ther faces 8 most extraordmary, and sometimes 
even ferocious appearance The most enthusiastic devo 
tees of this sect + the same desgn on ther shoulders, 
arms, breast, belly , and the Basragis, a sect who go 
about stark naked, often draw xt on their hinder 

The worshippers of Siva cover their foreheads and various 
parte of ther with the ashes of cow dung, or with 
ashes taken from the places where the dead are burned! 
Some of them smear themselves all over from head to foot , 
others content themselves with smearmg broad bars across 
the arms chest, _ belly ee 

Many Hindus who do not belong to any sect in par 
troular amear their foreheads with ashea Brahmina with 
the exception of a very few who belong to some special 
sect, do not follow this custom, though sometimes, after 
they have performed thar mormng ablutions, they draw 
a httle honzonta) hne with ashes across their foreheads 

The Hindus also display on their bodies many other 
marks and devices of different colours and designs, which 
vary according to the different castes, sects, and provinces 
It would be difficult to e: the origin and meaning of 
the greater number of symbols , those who wear 
them are often themselves ignorant of ther meaning 
Some, the pou amongst the number, appear to have been 
invented solely for ornament, but there 1s n0 doubt that, 
aa a rule, some popeceate Meanmg 1s attached to them 
Thus the ashes of cow dung are used in memory of the 
Jong penance of Siva and of several other holy pers: 
who always covered themselves with these ashes m token 
oh 4 the Hindu code of good breed thi 

, tI lu ing requires that 
ne Reed shall be ornamented with a Soar of some 
sort To kee 1 quite bare 1s sige of mounting It» 
also & t daily ablutions have not been per 
formed, that @ person 1s still im @ state of umpurity, or that 

1 Bee Chapter IX 
dete ee oem burmng-grounds are not usually employed now- 
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he 19 still fasting If one meets an acquaimtance after 
noon with his forehead still bare one always asks of it 14 
‘because he has not yet broken his fast It would be rude 
to before decent people with no mark whatever on 
the forehead 
Women attach much less importance than men to this 
Yand of decoration As @ rule, they aro satisfied with 
malong the little round potty mark on the forehead in red, 
rellow, or black, or else & simple honzontal or perpendicular 
mred But they have another kind of decoration of 
which they are very fond It consists m painting the face, 
neck, arma, legs, and every part of the body that 18 visible 
with a deep yellow Meaning of rapa Brahmin women 
imagine that tl ere) enhance t! uty, 
since it makes thexr akan _ “4 jess dusky Love ot 
admiration no doubt has taught them that this pamt givea 
them an additional charm m the eyes of indus, but it 
produces quite the contrary effect on Europeans, who think 
them hideous and revoltmg when thus besmeared 
No doubt all these daubings appear very mdiculous n 
our eyes, and it 18 difficult to believe that it can render 
any one more attractive, at least according to our way of 
thinking But amongst the many artificial means of 
adornment which caprice and fashion have forced upon us 
there are several which excite just as much mdicule amongst 
the Hindus Thus, for mstance m the days when it wax 
the custom to powder the hair, they could not understand 
how @ young man with common sense could bring himself 
to appear aa if he had the white head of an old man Aa 
to wigs, Hindus are absolutely horrified at seemg a Euro 
jan, holding some important position, with his head 
out im hair which may have been taken from 
al , OF & Corpse, or at best from « Pariah or prostitute 
To defile one’s head with anythmg so unclean and abomin- 
able is 1d by the Hindu as most horrible! It would be 
no great hardship to expose a bald head to free contact with 
the sir mm such a warm climate, but were they all doomed 
to severe colds, nothing would ever persuade the Hindus 
to adopt the fashion of wearing wigs And so we laugh at 
them, and they at us And this 18 the way of the world 
Vae tibs ? wae nigrae ! dscebat cacabus ollae 
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Brahmin Wives oe Education of hereon perry take 

wi ey arrive at 6 je Preg- 

peed —The Low Estimation in which Women are held 1m Prva 

Lafe —The Reapect that 1s pad to them m Pubhe —Ther Clothing 
and Ornaments 


Tax social condition of the Brahmans, or wives of 
Brahmins, daffers very little from that of the women of 
other castes, and I shall have little to say about 1t This 
interesting half of the human race, which exercises such 
enormous power in other parts of the world, and often 
decides the fate of empires, occupies m India a position 
hardly better than thet of slaves Their only vocation in 
hfe bemg to minster to man’s physical pleasures and 
wanta, they are considered capable of developing any of 
thoes Ingher mental qualities which would make them 
more worthy of coi tion and also more capable of 
playing s useful pert in life Their intellect 1s thought to 

chen y a very | a order, shes ye a nae has zien 
anyt! particularly foolish or thoughtless his fmends say 
he has no more sense than 4 woman And the women 
themselves, when they are reproved for any serious fault 
and find 1t difficult to make a good excuse, always end by 
saying, ‘ After all, I am only a womant’ Thos ws always 
their last word, and one to which there ws no possible 
retort One of the prncipal precepts taught in Hindu 
books, and one that 1s everywhere recognized as true, 18 
that women should be kept in a state of dependence and 
subjection all their lives, and under no circumstances should 
they be allowed to beoome ther own mistresses A woman 
must obey her parents as long as she is unmarried, and her 
husband and mother in law afterwards Even when she 
becomes a widow she 1s not free, for her own sons become 
her masters and have the right to order her about ! 

As 5 natural consequence of these views, female educa- 
tion is altogether A young girl’s mind remains 
totally uncultivated, though many of them have good 
abihties In fact, of what use would learnmg or accom 
plshments be to women who are stil] in such a state of 
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domestic degradation and servitude? All that a Hindu 
woman need know 1s how to grmd and boil nce and look 
after her household affairs, which are neither numerous 


nor difficult to 
Courtesans, whose business m life 1 to dance m the 


temples and at puble ceremonies and prostitutes are the 
only women who are allowed to learn to read, sing, or 
dance It would be thought a disgrace to a respectable 
woman to learn to read, and even if she had learnt she 
would be ashamed to own it As for dancing, it w left 
absolutely to courtesans , and even they never dance with 
men Respectable women sometimes amuse themselves 
by singmg when they are alone, Joolang after ther house- 
hold duties, and also on the occasions of weddings or other 
famuly festivities , but they would never dare to sing m 
public or before strangers 

Such femme occupataons as kmttmg or needlework 
are quite unknown to them, and moreover any talents 
that they might develop m this chrection would be wasted, 
as their clothing consists of one | Preos of coloured. 
caheo, without any Jom or seam in it, though most of them 
know how to and spin cotton, and very few houses 
are without one or more spinning wheels * 

I have already desonbed what takes place when a young 
girl, who has been married im her early childhood, arnvea 
at the when she 1s fit to hve with her husband (Chapter 
VI) festivities are called the consummation of the 
marriage 

The ing woman herself cannot appear, because she 
18, for first tame im her life, m a state of uncleanness, 
and for several days she 1s obliged to remaim im 4 separate 
part of the house But after she has gone through the 
usual rites of punfication she returns to the family, and 
numberless other ceremonies are performed over her, 
amongst others several which are supposed to counteract 
the effects of witchcraft or the evil eye She 1s then con- 
ducted with much pomp to her husband’s house 


a Hindu women end girs now do needlework of some land, 
and itis itm most of the girls schools The old fashioned mothers- 
i-law complam that thi new departure has detrimental to the 
performance af the more ordmary household duties —Ep. 
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'The Sudras, and even the Panahs, have grand festivities 
when ther daughters, though stall unmarned, arnve at 
& marniageable age The event 1s announced to the public 
with all the outward show that accompames the most 
solemn _ ooremones A poniet w erected i. iwanom o1 
ef aves are an front entrance 
door of the house. feasts area, much music Te 
sounds in fact, st 1s a kind of advertisement or mvitation 
to young men in want of a wife 

a Brahman’s wife becomes pregnant there are 
endless ceremonies to be performed, some indeed for each 
. fe. monet Th, any -enete 28, wocld be conssiered & 

isgrace to the woman, ma degree to parenis, 
af her first child were born here but under the paternal 
roof Her mother ace ly comes and fetches her about 
the seventh month of her pregnancy, and she 1s not allowed 
to return to her own home tall her health 1s entarely re 
established When she departs her mother 18 supposed to 
give her a new piece of cotton cloth and some more or leas 
valuable ornaments according to her means and her caste 
But m no case would the woman, to whatever caste she 
mught belong return from her parents’ to her husband’s 
house unless her mother m law or some equally near 
relation came to fetch her Her husband has to conform 
to this custom when his wife chooses to leave nm and 
takes refuge under the paternal roof sometimes for a mere 
whim, or for some very trifling cause But m any case, 
even when the fault 15 all on her side, the husl must 
go and fetch her back 

These domestic quarrels and separations occur frequently, 
and are generally the fault of the mother in Jaw, who Joo! 
upon her son’s wife as s slave that has been bought and 

for The elder woman, indeed, hves m constant 

of her daughter in law obtammng too much ascend 
ency over the husband, and by this means contniving her 
own emancipstion, and accordingly seizes every oppor 
tumity of breeding discord between them fear 1, 
as a Tulo, perfectly uncalled for, for the men themselves 
show very httle mchnation to be ruled by their wives, and 
condexcend to very ttle of what we conjugal tender 
ness in their relations with them 
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The women, on the other hand, are so thoroughly accus 
tomed to harsh and dommeerng treatment from thew 
husbands that they would be quite annoyed if the hus- 
bands adopted a more familar tone I once knew a native 
lady who complamed bitterly that her husband sometimes 
affected to be very devoted to her in puthe and allowed 
himself such little famiharities as are looked upon by us 
as marks of affection ‘Such behaviour,’ said she, ‘ covers 
me with shame and confusion I dare not show myself 
anywhere Did any one ever see such bad mannera 

it people of our caste? Has he become a 
(European), and does he take me for one of their vile 
‘women '?’ 

Aa a rule a husband addresses hie wife in terms which 
show how little he thinks of her Servant, slave, &o , and 
other equally flattermg appellations, fall quite naturally 
from his lips 
Pei pier on the pencil hand, meres addressee het bos 

except m terms it humility ie speal 
to him as my master, my ‘ae even sometimes my god 
In her awe of him she does not venture to call him by his 
name , and should she forget herself in this way a moment. 
of anger, she would be thought a very low class of person, 
and would lay herself open to personal chastisement from 
her offended spouse She must be just as particular yn 
speaking of him to any one else mi , the Hindus ere 
very careful never to put a woman under the necesmty of 
mentioning her husband by name If by chance a Euro 
pean, who 1s unacquamted with this pot of etiquette, 
obliges her to do so, he will see her blush and hide her 
face behind her sars and turn away without answering, 
ambing at the same time with contemptuous pity at suc! 


ignorance 
Pohteness also forbids you to address a person of higher 
rank by his name 
But if women enjoy very little consideration m private 
life, they sre in some degree compensated by the respect 
+ It may be noted that at marriage feasta, £0, the males and females 
% furthermore the usual personal 


keep apart, and invitations to such 
ese bre mnyuninlly cosryayed to mies By mond, atl 90 wocsen by wosneel 
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which 1s paid to them in public They do not, 1¢ 18 true, 
receive those insipid compliments which we have agreed. 
to consider pohte , but then, on the other hand, they are 
safe from the risk of sult A Himdu woman can go any 
where alone even in the moat: crowded places, and she need 
never fear the impertinent looks and jokes of idle loungers 
This a: to me to be really remarkable in a country 
where the moral depravity of the mhabitants 1s carned 
to such lengths A house mhabited solely by women us 
a sanctuary which the most shameless hbertme would not 
dream of violatang To touch a respectable woman even 
with the end of your finger would be considered highly 
indecorous, and a man who meets a female acquaintance 
1n the street does not venture to stop and speak to her 
When travelling the men walk mm front and the women 
follow some distance behind You very rarely see the 
men address a word to ther humble followers If they 
come to a river which has to be forded the women tuck up 
ther cloths above tera hips, and a this naked state they’ 
approach near enough to their travellmg compamons to 
Pernt of the latter stretching out » helping hand behind 
m to help them to withstand the force of the current , 
but never would you see any one under these circumstances 
commit an indiscretion hke that which caused Orpheus to 
lose his Eurydice 
T have often spent the night im one of the common reat- 
houses, where the men and women. ing there were lymg 
alt huddled together anyhow and almost mde by side, 
but I have never known or heard of any one disturby 
the tranquilhty of the night by indecent act or word Shoul: 
any person be so il) advised as to attempt anything of the 
sort, the whole room would be up in arms against him in a 
moment, and prompt chastwsement would follow the offence 
A woman's costume conswts of & simple piece of cotton 
cloth, made all in one piece, and woven expressly for the 
purpose It 1s from 30 to 40 feet long, and rat more 
than 4 feet wide All sorte and londs are made, in every 
shade and at every proce, and they always have @ border 
of & contrastmg col The women wind part of this 
cloth two or three times round ther wausta, and it forme 
8 sort of narrow petticoat which falls to the feet mm front , 
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1t does not come so far down behind, az one of the ends of 
the cloth 1 tucked im at the wast after passmg between 
the legs, which are thus left bare as far as, or even above, 
the ‘Thus arrangement 1s peculiar to Brahmin women , 
those of other castes arrange their dray with more 
decency and modesty The other end of the cloth covers 
the shoulders, head, and chest Thus the elothing for both 
sexes 1s made without seams or sewing—an undeniable 
convemence, considering how often they have to bathe 
themselves and wash their garments, for Brahmin women 
have to observe the same rules of purification as the men, 
and are equally zealous m the performance of this duty 
The custom of women v. ther faces has never been 
practised in Indis, though it been m use among many 
other Asiatic nations from time ummemoral Here the 
women always Fe about with Hats faves uneorerea apa 
some of the count 0 e 
7 paris n try they also expose ipper 

Quiet and retired as is the hfe of a Hindu woman, it 
cannot be said to be one of complete and mgorous seclusion 
Though all fnendly intercourse with men 1s forbidden to 
them, still they may talk to those who come to the house 
ea frends or acquaintances without fear of unpleasant 
consequences uchs—those lorable victims of 
Oriental jealousy—are unknown m India, and the natives 
never dream of putting the virtue of ther women under 
the care of these miserable bemgs They are not to be 
found even im the palace of a prince, wi women are 
always guarded and waited on by women 

In several parts of India young girls and married women 
wear # sort of little bodice under their cloth, which covers 
the breast, shoulders, and arms as far as the elbows, but 
thus, I am told, 1s a modern mnovation, and borrowed from 
the Mahomedans 

I have reason to believe that the custom of leaving all 
the upper part of the uncovered as far as the waist 
was formerly common to sexes in the southern parte 
of India J stall prevails on the Malabar coast, and in 
the neighbourmg provinces 

1 This custom still prevails in Malabar and Travancore, but it w 
gradually dying out amongst the educated classes —Ep 
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The custom of tattoomg the arms of young gris with 
indelible designs of or flowers 1s very general I 
have already desoribed how this tattoomg 1s done When 
thew akin ws not very dark they generally ornament ther 
fers “the sents way, by. putnag three/or four; spota ou. 
the cheeks and chin marks produce very much 
the same effect as the black patches which were once the 
fashion with European ladies I have already mentioned 
the habit which the beauties of India and Brahmm ladies 
observe of painting all the visible parts of thew bodies 
with yellow saffron, and also of darkenmg ther eyelids 
with antimony 

In order to make their hair more glossy and silky they 
frequently oil it They part it exactly m the middle, and 
then roll 1 up behind mto a sort of chignon, which w 
fastened behind the left ear To make this chignon larger 
they often insert ve tow, or Gg there cotton wool 

ly prepared for lu women gener 

ly possess beautiful black hair, which 1s soft and straight 

It ws very rarely to be seen of any other colour They are 

much given to sweet smelling flowers in their hair, 

and also ornaments of gold, none of any other metal beng 

Pomme, though they sometimes use a silver buckle to 
the har together at the back 

Silver ornaments may be worn on the arms, but are more 
frequently used to decorate the feet and ankles’ Some 
of their anklets ae actual fetters, weighing as much as 
two or three pounds There are special rmgs made for 
each toe, often entirely covering them 

Bracelets are sometimes made hollow, and are more than 
aninch in diameter They are of different patterns, accord- 
ing to the country mm whic are made and the caste of 
the person who wears them y are worn erther above 
the elbow or round the wmst, and are made of gold or 
silver, a8 the means of the wearer will allow Quite poor 
women wear copper bracelete, and some have more than 
half their fore arms covered with glass bangles 

Neck ornaments consist of gold or silver chains, or strings 

* It 1s remarkable that gold ornaments arc never worn by Hindus on 


the feot, the reason bong that 164 & sacred ictal, and would be thereb: 
defiled —kv a a Y 
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of large gold beads, pearls, or coral In fact, beads of all 
lands and of greater or less value are much m demand 
Some women wear necklaces more than an mch wide, set 
with rubies, emeralds, and other precious stoney But to 
enumerate all the different kinds of ornaments worn 
Hundu laches would take a very long tume To give a 
inatance, I could mention eighteen or twenty diferent kinds 
of ornaments that are used for the ears alone 

Even the nose 1s considered a suitable object for decora 
tion The nght nostril and the division between the two 
nostrils are sometimes weighted with an ornament that 
hangs down as far as the under hp When the wearers 
are at meals, they are obliged to hold up this pendant with 
one hand, while feeding themselves with the other At 
first this strange ornament, which varies with different 
castes, has a hideous effect in the eyes of Europeans, but 
etter 8 ante, when ove beocanes sccurtomed to: it gradu 

seems unl ema: 9 at last one ends by thinking 

at Jurte an ornament to face 

{t 18 no uncommon sight to see a woman decked out m 
all her jewels dra’ water, grinding rice, cooking food, 
and attending to all menial domestic occupations, from 
which even the wives of Brahmms do not consider them 
selves exempt 

It 12, of course, needless to remark that all this extrave 
gant duplay uw very often obtamed only at the sacrifice 
ot other more useful and necessary requirements m their 

omes 

When a girl marnies, everything that she receives from 
her future father 1n law, or that she takes away with her 
from her old home, 18 most clearly and distinctly set down, 
atem by item, mn a kind of legal document _ All thee thungs 
are her own personal Property, which she takes care to 
claim when she becomes a 


CHAPTER XVII 


Rules of Conduct for Married Women 


NotHING ives so well to illustrate the attitude and 
behaviour of Hindas towards their wives as the ruke of 
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conduct which are prescribed for the latter in the Padma 
‘purana, one of their most valued booke rules which I will 
translate hterally ere reputed to be the work of 
the famous penitent Vasshta, who recommends ther 
cheeranee by bg A cesta wife oh cannot say that I 
a] ve » some of them ay to me 
ed eae tiecy: ween hehe esis nae pont oe 
view, are harmful, all of them evidently have for ther 
object the reduction of this ierestng ‘better half’ of 
the human race to the lowest state of subjection It w 
not velco ees at, therefore, if bad find many foolish 
exam] Hindu superstition, which w a 
element m every stitution of the country Order ond 
continuity are not so conspicuous as one might desire 
m the of the great pemtent Vasishta , but I give 
& passage closely followimg the original, as a specimen of 
the style of writing that prevails among the Hindus — 

‘ Give ear to me attentively, great Kang of Dihpa'! I will 
expound to thee how a wife attached to her husband and 
devoted to her duties to behave 

“There 1s no other on earth for » woman than her 
husband The most excellent of ali the good works that 
she can do 1s to seek to please him by mamfeating perfect 
cbediense/.: ims Therein should he her sole rule of 


*Be her husband deformed, aged, mfirm, offenave m 
lus manuers , let him also be cholenc, debauched, immoral, 
@ drunkard, a gambler, let him frequent places of ill- 
repute, live m open sin with other women, have no afiec- 
tion whatever for his home, let him rave like a lunatic , 
Jet him live without honour , let him be bhnd, deaf, dumb, 
or orippled , in a word, let his defects be what they may, 
let his wickedness be what it may, a wife should always 
look upon him as her god, should lavish on him ali her 
attention and care, paying no heed whatsoever to his 
chatenet and giving him no cause.whateoever for dis 
pleasure 

‘A woman 1s made to oboy at every stage of her exut- 
ence As daughter, it 1s to ber father and mother she 
owes submission, as wife, to her husband, to her father- 
m law, and to her mother in law, as widow, to her sons 
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mustress 


‘She must always be attentive and dibgent m all her 
domestic duties, she should be ever watchful over her 
temper, never covetous of the goods of others, never 
quarrelsome with her neighbours, never neglectful of work 
without her husband’s permssion, and alwave calm m her 
conduct and deportment 

‘Should she see anything which she ss desirous of pos 
seasing, she must not seek to acquire it without the consent, 
of her husband If her husband receives the visit of 
@ stranger, she shall retare with bent head and shall con 
tinue her work without paying the least attention to him 
She must concentrate her thoughts on her husband only, 
and must never look another man in the face In actmg 
thus, she will win the praise of everybody 

‘Should any man make proposals to her, and endeavour 
to seduce her by offeting her rich clothes or jewels of great 
value, by the gods ' let her take good care not to lend an 
ear to him let her hasten to flee from him 

“If her husband laugh, she must laugh, if he be sad, 
she must be sad, if he weep, she must weep, if he ask 
questions, she must answer Thus will she give proofs of 
her good disposition 

“She must take heed not to remark that another man 1s 
young, handsome, or well proportioned, and, above all, she 
must not speak to him Such modest demeanour will 
secure for her the reputation of a faithful spouse 

*It shall even be the same with her who, before 
her the most beautaful gods, shall regard them disdaunfully 
and as though they were not worthy of companson with 
her husband 

‘A wife must eat only after her husband has had hus fill 
If the latter fast, she shall fast too, uf he touch not food, 
she also shall not touch it , of he be in affliction, she shall 
be so too, if he be cheerful, she shall share lus joy A 
good wife should be less devoted to her sons, or to her 
grandsons, or to her jewels than to her husband She 
Toust, on the death of her husband, allow hervelf to be burnt 
ae ‘on the same funeral pyre , then everybody will prawe 
her virtue 
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‘She cannot lavish too much affection on her father in 

porvaive dha tny are oquendoring al do fama sublance 
ve that are 8 ly substance 

in extravagance, she would be wrong to complam and still 
more wrong to oppose them 

‘She should always be ready to Pechoem the vanous 
duties of her house, and to perform them d:hgently 

‘Let her bathe every day, rubbing saffron on her body 
Let her attire be clean, her oyehids tinged with antimony, 
and her forehead marked with red pigment Let her hair 
be well combed and adorned Thus shall she be like unto 
the goddess Lakshmi 

* Before hor husband let her words fall softly and sweetly 
from her mouth, and let her devote herself to plessmg 
tum every day more and more 

‘She must be careful to sweep her house every day, to 
smooth the floor with a layer of cow dung, and to decorate 
it with white tracery She must keep the cooking vessels 
clean, and must be ready with the at the proper hours 

‘I her husband be gone out te fetch supplies of wood, 
leaves, or flowers to perform the sandhya, or for any other 
purpose, she shall watch for the moment of his return and 
shall go to meet ham She shall go before him into the 
house, shali hand him a stool to sit down upon, and shall 
serve up the food prepared to hus taste 

‘She shall inform him im time of what 1s wanted in the 
house, and shall manage with care what he brings home 

‘Prudent in her conversation, she must be careful, in 
conversing with gurue, sannyase, Te, Bervants, and 
olber persons, to adopt a tone suitable to the position of 
ea0 

‘In exercising m her house the authority given to her 
by her husband, she must do so gently and intelligently 

“She must, as in duty bound, use for the expenses of 
her household all the money with which her husband 
entrusts her, not talang any of 1¢ surreptitiously for herself 
or for parenta, or even, without her husband’s perms 
s10n, for works of chart; 

‘She must never with the affairs of others, nor 
lend ear to stones of the good luck or musfortune which 
has befallen others 
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* Nover let her yield to anger or mahoe 

‘Let her abstam from all food that is not to her hus- 
band’s teate Let her not oi her head when her husband 
does not oil his own 

‘If her husband go away anywhere and ask her to 
accompany him, let her follow him , if he tell her to remam 
at home, let her not leave the house during his absence 
‘Until hus return she shall not bathe, or anomt her head 
with oil, or clean her teeth, or pare her nails, she shall 
eat but once a day, shall not le down on a bed, or wear 
Be ciothess or adorn her forehead with any of the ordinary 
mari 

ang Gaya to a pitee apart’ "Denes fi foe, oie abel 
tl ys toa apart this time, 8 
not look at anybody, not even at her children, or at the 
light of the sun On the fourth day she shall bathe, observ 
ing the proper rites for such occasions which were estab 
lished before the Kali yuga * 

‘A woman, when she 18 pregnant, must conform to all 
the rites preserbed for such occasions She must then 
avoid the company of women of doubtful virtue and of 
those who have lost ail ther chnidren, she must drive 
away from her mind all sad thoughts , she must be careful 
not to ee Ot anne oboe, C40 cto sad stones, 
or to eat an: am y ol these rules, 
she will have beautiful children, by neglecting them she 
will risk & miscarriage 

‘A wife, during the absence of her husband, should 
strictly conform to his parting counsels She should he 
heedless of her attire, and should not devote herself, under 
the plea of devotion to the gods, to any specu acte of 


piety 

“tk & husband keep two wives, the one should not amuse 
herself at the expense of the other, be it for good or for 
evil, neither should the one talk about the beauty or the 

+ These restrictions are not observed nowadays —Ep 

* Tho hermit Vamshta here describes these practices I will explain 
them in Appendix IV —Dvzors 

Nowade a 6 roman 18 Cha camditocs 14 00 Aoctarkiog conimemeee 
wt It may be added that a cocoanut 1s never broken 1n the presence ot 
& pregnant woman —Ep 
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feed i yea poll riches here 
terms, must a un] 
offensive remarks to each other 

In the presence of her husband, a wife must not look 
about her, but must keep her eyes fixed on him, mn readi- 
ness to receive his orders When he speaks, she must not 
interrupt him, nor speak to anybody else , when he calls 
her, she must leave everything and run to him 

‘If he sing, she must be in ecstasy, of be dance, sho 
must look at him with delight, of he speak of learned 
things, she must heten to him with admiration In his 
presence indeed she ought always to be cheerful, and never 
show of sadness 01 discontent 

‘Let carefully avoid creating domestic squabbles on 
the subyect of her parents, or on account of another woman 
whom her husband may wish to keep, or on account of 
any unpleasant remark which may have been addressed. 
to her To leave the house for reasons such as these 
would expose her to public mdicule, and would give cause 
for much evil spealang 

“If her husband fies into & passion, threatens her, abuses 
her groly, even bests her unjustly, she shall answer him 
meekly, shall lay hold of his hands, lass them, and beg lus 

instead of uttering Joud cries and rummmng away 

m the house 

‘She must not say to her husband ‘Thou hast hurt 
me, thou hast beaten me unjustly, I will no more speak 
to thee , hereafter the relations between ourselves will be 
no other than those between a father and lus daughter, or 
a brother and his mater I shall no more have anything 
to do with thy affairs, I will no have anything 12 
common with thee” Such words ought never to fall from 


her by 
‘ Ieany of her relatives or friends mvite her to their 
house on the occasion of some feast or ceremony, she shall 
not go there without the permismon of her husband, and 
unless sccompanied by some elderly woman §She shall 
Temain there for as short a tume as possible, and on her return 
she shall render a faithful account to her husband of all thet 
she has keen oe: honed’, ahe shall then resume her domestic 

luties 
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* While her husband 1s absent, she shal sleep with one of 
her female relatives, and not alone She shall make con 
stant mquimes after the health of her husband She shall 
send constant messages to him to return as soon as possible, 
and shall offer up prayers to the gods for him 

* Let all her words and actions give Ruble proof that she 
Jooks upon he: husband as her god mnoured by every 
body, ahe shall thus enjoy the reputation of a faithful and 
virtuous spouse 

‘Hi, m event of her husband dying, she resolves to 
die with him, glorious and happy will she be in the world 
to which her husband will rafter hw death But 
whether she dies before or with her husband, or whether 
she survives him, a virtuous wife may rest assured that all 
sorts of blessmgs will await her m the other world 

‘A wife can enjoy no true happmesa onless she attams 
it through her husband , 1t 1s he who gives her children , 
at. 18 he who provides her with clothes and jewels , it 18 he 
who supphes her with flowers, sandalwood, saffron, and all 

thin; 

‘It ws also through his wife that a husband enjoys the 
Ploseses of Siu world , that 1s a maxim taught in all our 

books It 1s through his wife that he does good 
works, that he acquires riches and honour, and that he 
succeeds in his enterprises A man without a wife 1s an 


m bemg’ 
Thee rules of conduct may seem extremely severe, yet 
they are fa:thfully observed, especially among the Brah 


mins 

Among certam sects of the Vishnavite Brahmins a 
peculiar custom exists A daughter in law is never allowed 
te speak to her mother inlaw When she wishes to com 
munioate anything to her, she does 1t by signs , and when 
the mother m law gives orders to the daughter mm law, the 
latter answers by an inclmation of the head, thereby in 
dieating that she has understood the orders given her 
She, however, at tumes manages to make up for this en- 
forced silence by having recourse to spinted and expressive 

tures so much 60, that her dumb repartees often cause 

er mother m law to boil with rage 
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Mourning —The Condeton of Widowhood ams General Contempt for 
—Remarnages forkn: " 
‘Tae happiest aa for a woman w that which overtakes 
her while 1s still m @ wedded state Such a death 1s 
looked upon as the reward of extending back for 
many generations’, on the other hand, the greatest ms 
fortune that can befall a wife 1s to survive her husband 
Should the husband die first, as soon as he breathes his 
last the widow attires herself m her best clothes and bedecks 
herself with all her jewels* Then, with all the signs of 
the deepest grief, she throws herself on los body, embracing 
xt and uttering loud cries She holds the corpse tightly 
clasped in her arms until her parents, generally mient 
spectators of this scene, are satisfied that this first demon 
stration of grief 1s sufficient, when they restrain her from 
these sad embraces epoled pistoasse tl coopiar cetot 
reluctance, and with repeated pretences of escaping out of 
their hands and rushing once agam to the hfeless remains 
of her husband Then, finding her attempta useless, she 
rolis on the ground like one possessed, strikes her breaat 
Miolently, soars ook, bee hau, + end manor many other 
signs of the deepest despair Now, are these nowy profes 
sions of grief and affliction to be attmbuted to an pe ate of 
conjugal affection, to real sorroW ? The answer will appear 
rather perplexmg, when we remark that 1¢ 1s the general 
oustom to act an this manner, and that all these on, 
strations are previously arranged as a part of the ceremonies 
of mournmg 
After the first outburste of grief, she rises, and, ase 
® more composed look, approaches her husband’s 
Then in one continuous strain, which would be hi 
possible under real affhotion, she apostrophe her husband 
1m a long eenes of questaqns, of which ve ® summary 
as follows — 


« Ctukien are even consoled with the thought, when them mothers 
che in a wedded-state 

2 Tints the last coconica oo, which she 1s allowed to wear crnamente 
of any nod —Ep 
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* Why hast thou forsaken me? What wrong have I done 
thee, that thou shouldst thus leave me in the prime of my 
hfe? Had I not for thee all the fondness of a faithful 
wife? Have I not always been virtuous and pure? Have 
I not borne thee handsome children ? 0 will bring 
them up? Who will take care of them hereafter? Was 
I not diligent in all the duties of the household * Did I 
not sweep the house every day, and did I not make the 
floor smooth and clean? Did I not ornament the floor 
with white tracery? Did I not cook good food for thee * 
Didst thou find grit m the mice that 1 prepared for thee * 
Did I not serve up to thee food such as thou lovedst, well 
seasoned with gore, mustard, pepper cinnamon, and other 
spices * Did I not forestall thee mm all thy wanta and 
wishes * What didst thou lack whilst I was with thee 7 
Who will take care of me hereafter *’ 

And so on At the end of each sentence uttered in 
8 plaintive chanting tone, she pauses to give free vent to 
her sobs and shrieks, which are also uttered in a land of 
rhythm The women that stand around jom her in her 
lamentations, chanting mn chorus with her Afterwards, 
she addressea the pode, hurling against them torrents of 
blasphemies and imprecations She accuses them openly 
of inyastice m thus depriving her of her protector This 
scene lasts till her eloquence becomes exhausted, or till 
her lungs are wearied out and she 18 no longer capable of 
perme. ulterenee to her lamentations She then retires 
to take rest for a while, and to prepare some new phrases 
poainet the tume when the body 1 bemg prepared for the 

ri 

The more vehement the expression of a woman's grief, 
the more eloquent and demonstrative her phrases, the more 
spparently genuine her contortions on such occasions, 50 
much the more 1s she esteemed a woman of intelhgence 
and education The young women who are present pay 
fhe mos saints’ attenbon to, all that, she's ce co 

they observe anythmg acularly m 
fights of theton, ma hey athtaten ov an ony of lee efforia 
to excite the attention of the spectators, they carefully 
treasure it m ther memory, to be made use of should 
® sumilar misfortune ever happen to themselves If a wife 
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who was really afflioted by the loss of her husband confined 
herself to shedding real tears and uttermg real sobs, she 
would only be thoroughly despised and considered an idhot 
The parents of a young widow once complaimed to me of 
her stupidity as follows ‘So foohsh 1s she that, on the 
death of her husband, she did not utter a single word , 
she did nothing but ory, without saying anything * * 

In several parts of India, as formerly among the Greeks 
and Romans, professional women mourners may be hired 
When called in to attend the obsequies, these women arnve 
with dishevelled hair and only half clothed, wearing their 
scanty garments in 8 disordered fashion Collecting in 
& group round the deceased, they commence by setting 
up m unison the most doleful cries, at the same time 
beating their breasts m measured time They weep, sob, 
and shriek m turns Then addressmg themselves to the 
deceased, each in succeasion evlogizes his virtues and good 
qualities Anon they spostrophize him, vehemently re- 
monstrating with him for quitting life #0 soon ly, 
they point out to him, m the plainest ible terms, that 
he could not have committed a more fooheh act In dis 
chargmg these duties, which are @ curious mixture of 
tragedy and comedy, they take turn and turn about, and 
their affected sorrow lasts until the corpse is removed 
As goon as the obsequies are over, they receive their wages, 
and therr faces, which were so lugubrious a few moments 
before, once more assume their wonted calmness 

Widows, who in the learned tongue are called usdhava, 
a word akin to the Latm mdua, are held m much leas 
respect than other women , and when they happen to have 
no children, ty ere generally looked upon with the 
utmost scorn very fact of meeting a widow 38 calou 
lated to bring ill luck are called moonda, a reproach 
ful term which means ‘shorn head,’ because e' widow 
1s supposed to have her hair cut off This rule, however, 
4s not everywhere followed, especially among the Sudras* 

' The Hebrews alzo op the death of friends and relatives, made s great 
parade of all the external signs of sorrow They cred, rent ther 
mente, beat their breasts, tore out their haw or beerda_or else had them 
out, and even mficted cuts on therr bodies See Leviticus mx 28, 
xn 5, Jeremah xvi. 6, &c ~Dozow 

* And also among the Tengala: Vaubnava Brabmma—Ep 
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When women quarre}, this brious term, moonda in 
generally the first abusive word that paases 

A widow has to be m mourning till her death The 
signs of mourning are as follows —She w expected to have 
her head shorn once @ month , she 1s not allowed to chew 
betel , she 13 no longer pomioed to wear jewels with the 
exception of one very plam ornament round her neck , she 
must wear colo clothes no | , only pure white 
ones , she must not put saffron on face or body, or 
mark her forehead’ Furthermore, she 1 forbidden to 
take part in any amusement or to attend family festivities, 
such as marnage feasts, the ceremony of upanayana, and 
others , for her very presence would be considered an evil 
omen 

A very few days after the death of her husband, a widow's 
house 13 invaded by female frends and relatives, who 
begin by eating meal prepared for them After this 
they surround the widow and exhort her to bear her muser 
able lot with fortitude One after another they take her 
im their arms, shed tears with her, and end by pushing 
her violently to the ground They next jom together in 
lamentimg her widowhood, and finally make her sit on # 
small stool Then, one of her nearest female relatives, 
he Previously muttered some rehgrous formulae, cuts 
the thread of taly, the gold ornament which every 

woman in India wears round her neck The 

barber 1s called m, and her head 1s clean shaved This 
double ceremony sinks her instantly into the despised and 
hated class of widows During the whole time that these 
curious and mournful rites are bemg performed, the un 
fortunate victim is making the whole house resound with 
her ores of woe, oursmg her sad lot a thousand times 

The thread of the fals must be cut, not untied This 
Practice has given mse to a very common curse, two 
‘women when quarrelling never forget to say to each other 
‘May you have your tah cut’ which means, ‘May you 

ome & widow!” 

The mgns of sorrow manifested by a Hindu lady whe 

1 Bhe must, however, smear her forchesd with aacred ashe if sho 1s 
« widow of the Sarva sect and mark her forehead with red powder if 
& Vaahnave —Ep 

ppsom N 
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loses her husband are of ao exaggerated a desonption that 
one cannot help doubting ther perfect sincerity, yet 1t 14 
impossible that any Hindu widow could face the sad future 
awaiting her with tearless eyes Doomed to perpetual 
widowhood, cast out of society, stamped with the seal of 
contumely, she has no consolation whatever, except maybe 
the Teocllcction of hardships that she baa ‘had to o lure 
during her marned life 

I do not refer here to those unfortunate girls of five or 
six years of age, who, marned to Brahms of over sixty, 
very often become widows before they sttam the age of 
puberty Fortunately ther youth and inexperience ee 
vent brooding over the sad condition in which they 
have been placed by such inhuman and imguitous pre 
yudices But think of the numberless young widows m 
the pnme of life and strength How do tl bear up 
sgamst this cruel expulsion from the society of their fellow 
creatures ' The answer is, Better than one would be m- 
clmed to beheve The fact 1s, they must perforce be 
resigned to thew fate, and however despised a widow 
may be, there 18 this consolation, that one who remarries 
18 & hundred tzmes more so, for she 18 shunned absolutely 
by every honest and respectable person Thus there are 
few widows who would nat look upon proposals to remarry 
as a downnght imsult, though im this respect they are 
seldom put to the test Even an old gouty Brahm, as 
poor as Irus, would feel mndignant at the very suggestion 
of marrying a widow, though she were nch and endowed 
with all the charms of youth and beauty 

One result of thie prejudice, which is firmly and irre 
vooably established in Indis, 1 that the country abounds 
with widows, especially among the Brahmins Among this 
caste shorn are to be seen everywhere Of course 
# certain corruption of morals 15 the inevitable result of 
such a state of things, but at 1s not pushed to such an 
extent a6 might be expected The natural modesty of 
Hindu women, the way m which they are brought up, 
ther ordinarily chaste and circumspect demeanour, the 
calmness of ther passions alll these go a great way towards 
providing ag st were strong barriers against the attacks of 
the loentious, who, whatever may be smd to the contrary 
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by ui mformed wniters, do not succeed m winning over 
women of the better class so samy 2 im many other coun 
tres where the lawful union of the two sexes 18 not beset 
with so many obstacles 

ides, even if we refuse to believe that young widows 
possess in themselves sufficient strength of will to remst 
seduction, there are many other obstacles beyond their 
own control, which also serve as so many bulwarks to their 
modesty Chief among such obstacles must be reckoned 
the dihgent watchfulness exercwed over them by their 
parents, the severity of the convenances which forbid any 
kind of famibar intercourse between men and women , the 
very vy pumshments which follow even the most tnvial 
lapses , , finally, the mere disgrace, which m India 
above all countries of the world, entails the most tremendous 
penalties on the person detected in an indiscretion * 


CHAPTER XIX 


The Castom which at times obliges Widows to allow thempelves to be 
burnt alive on the Funeral of their Deceased Husbands 
AtrnovcH the ancient and barbarous custom which 
amy the duty on widows of sacrificmg themselves 
voluntarily on the funera) pyre of ther husbands has not 
been expreasly abolshed, st 1s much» more rare nowadays 
than formerly, es: mm the southern of the 
Pemnsula In the N of India and m the provinces 
borden on the Ganges, however, women are only too 
frequently seen offermg themselves as victims of this hornd 
superstition, and, either through motives of vamty or 
through # spirit of blind enthusasm, giving themselves 
up to a death which 1s as cruel as it 18 foohsh 
The Mahomedan rulers never tolerated this hornble 
practice 10 the provinces subject to them, but, notwith- 
standing their prohubition, wretched fanatics have more 
1 The social reformers of the present day are di ell that can 
to rieiptieatinlpr # sient rede beng Aten rg 
marned fore they come of age, become widows before cabaintation 
w posmble So far, however, the success whah 
Shove reformers hsve inet with as extremely smell, sud those who Leave 
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than once succeeded in bribmg the subordmate repre 
sentatives of authority to give permasion to commit the 
deed in violation of the laws of humanity and common 
RenBE 
The +; European Power which nowadays exerewes its 
away all over the country has tned, by all possible means 
of persuasion, to put an end altogether to this barbarous 
custom , but ata efforts have been only partially successful, 
end, generally speaking, it has been obhged to shut ita 
eyes to this dveedful practice, since any attempt to remedy 
it by force would have exposed it to dangerous opposs 
tion 
Nobody 1s a greater admurer than myself of the wise 
spint that ammates this enlightened and hberal Govern 
ae obaate ae ike weaatins of thee Gil and soligoed 
it tolerance 1n the practice Ir 1 religious 
inte and nobody 1s more fully alive than I am to the 
and difficulties that an open defiance of these Re: 
yudices, which are looked upon as sacred and inviolable, 
would give mse to But does the abommable custom in 
question form part of Hindu imstitutions * Are there ont 
rules which prescribe its observance by certain castes * All 
the information which I have been able to gather on the 
subject tends to make me beheve that there are no such 
rules The mnfamouaspractice, although encouraged by the 
impostors who regulate rebgious worahip, 18 nowhere pre 
scribed in an imperative manner in the Hindu books It 
18 left entirely to the free will and pleasure of the victims 
who thus sacrifice themselves No blame and no disoredit 
are attached nowadays to the wife whose own honeat 
jogeerient sages thet she cage: ot ¢o. be un ‘seh » 
urry to rejom in the other world the husband who so often 
made her wretched in this It would be quite poamble, 
therefore, by the display of firmness, combined with pru- 
dence, to strike, without any considerable danger, at the 
very root of this shockmng practice Certamly it reflects 
discredit on the Government which tolerates xt and man 
Yeata no great mdignation * with regard to it 
stn fg ce aren pray mg Sep Basan 
on increase, m the 
SPS on BS are he Bier 
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ieee Ew a the noble caste of Rajahs that the 
crgnaied {t was looked upon as a highly honour 
che wifely attachment and love, which enhanced 
the glor de tale ot tines eevee tonne at Line 
zeal ould # widow, by reason of a natural fondness 
for hfe or through lack of courage, endeavour to avoid 
the honour of being burnt shve on the funeral pyre of her 
deceased husband, she was considered to be offennng a gross 
insult to his memory 

I was once able to thoroughly convince myself of the 
influence which this false pot of honour still exercises 
over the minds of fanatical Hindus, and at the same time 
to discern that this act of devotion to which these wretched 


thought fit to mterfere to check this mconce:vable mania by ado; 
at leet persuasive measures It has, therefore, directed the di! 
magistrates scattered about the ine comatey te examine very minutely oa 


the crroumstances atti the atom of wee (un dhe name by 
which these barbarous known), and never to sanction it 
exce] ‘ster exhausting all the means to oppore it which prudence may 


a death of this lund nd i the sanction Of the "magutrecy "When 
uch permission 18 magutrates cause the victum to @ 
before them and queeton’ her carefully to aesure theroselves thet her 
resolution im entirely volun ‘and that no cutnde mfiuence has been 


and strove to dumaunh these numbers Dut being all acquainted with the 
character of the Hindus and with their do attachment to custom, 
they used brusque ‘and violent measurea which only resulted im augment> 
the evil have seen the lists of widows who had sscnficed them- 
ives on the funeral pyre of their husbands from 1810 the pened st 
which tbe musonanee commenced ther labours) up to year 1820 
Sad 1 hare tesiesiad tah the secsber of Hise: viking me 
during space time ere WETS 
$00 euticsasn the Bonga Tt ws true that thi ieane practice 
is much more mn vogue on the of the Ganges than anywhere else 
Tn the southern parte of the Peninsula of of India euilece are seldom seen 
fam connnood thats the Madras Prendoncy, woth numbers at Jat 
harty, masons of sibaletants; not thaty widows allow thesiectvee to be 
thus it during s year —Dusois 
Suttee w wow, of course, absolutely abolished Ie robbie by 
law waa effected durmg the Uovernor Generalstup of Lord Wilham 
ene (1825-2835) at the mnstence of the great set Ram Mobun 
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victims sacrificed themselves 11 not always the result of 
their own free will and resolution The or prince 
of 1m the Carnatac having hed, entreaties 
hor threats were 6 to mduce his widow to allow her- 
self to be burnt alive with bim It was urged that thu 
honourable custom had been observed for a long tume 
im the family, and that 1t would be a great pity, indeed, to 
allow it to fall mto disuse The funeral ceremonies were 
delayed from day to day in the hope that the widow would 
at last make up her mind to prefer a glorious death to 
a remnant of hfe spent m contempt and opprobrium = It 
was a fruitless attempt! The obstmate princess turned. 
a deaf ear to all the presaing entreaties of her relatives , 
and ultimately the deceased was obliged to depart alone 
to the other world 
bas aly realy coeeghs tpurred ace ey Oo by te 
tl ly enough, on as they are 
thoug t the wretchedness eroaced besceiaemper vanity, by 
ope of acquinng ni » perhaps yy & genume 

feeling of enthusiasm It should be remembered that they 
are awarded boundless honours, and are even deified after 
death Vows are made and prayers addressed to them, 
and their mtercession 18 it mn times of sickness and 
adversity Such remnants of their bodies as have not been 
entirely consumed by the fire are most devoutly gathered 
together, and on the spot where they have d them 

ves small monumental pyramids are erected to transmit 
to posterity the memory of these brave victims of cony 
affection—a tnbute all the more conspicuous, because 
erection of tombs 1 almost unknown among the Hindus? 
In a word, women who have had the courage to deliver 
themselves so heroically to the flames are num! among 
the drvimities, and crowds of devotees may be seen commng 
in from all sides to offer them sacrifices and to mvoke 
their ‘rotection 

To inducements of vam and empty glory—sufficient 
of themselves to make a deep impression on a feeble mmnd 
—must be added the entreaties of relatives, who, if they 

1 In some old Hindu houses, sven to this day, may be secu, umpreared 
with turmeric paste on the walls, the marks of the hands of women who 
underwent autice —Ep 
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perceive the shghtest mchnation on the part of the widow 
to offer up her hfe, spare no means m order to convince 
her and force her to « final determmation At times they 
go so far as to admuuster drugs, which so far deprive her 
her senses that under ther mfluence she yields to their 
— Th Te oe abommable met! ae wheed- 
® consent out e woman 16 1n their opimion 
justified, because her tragic end would bring great Qonour 
and glory to the whole of their family 
peat ‘many either teas nd es 
actice onmginat ‘om 5 

Posbands, or rather, ps, from their fear that ther 
discontented wives it seek to get nd of them by powon 
As for myself, I have been unable, either m the writings of 
Hindu authors, or in my free and famihar mtercourse with 
many persons well versed in the manners and customs of 
the country, to discover any Justification for either of these 
two theories And surely the lot of a wife, even when she 
1a doomed to suffer wrong at the hands of a cruel and 
aamoral husband, 1s far preferable to that of a widow, to 
whom all hope of # re mamnege cadet happer conditions 
ws forbidden It , indeed, that Hindu 
women would go to the of committing a cnme 
which must render their lot much worse than before! At 
the same time I am by no means inched to attribute 
these voluntary sacrifices to an excess of conjugal affection 
We should, for imstance, be greatly nnstaken were we to 
allow ourselves to be deceived by the nowy lamentations 
which wives are accustomed to raise on the death of ther 
husbands, and which are no more than rank hypocrisy 
Daring the long penod of my stay in Indus, T do not recall 
two Toerriages characterized by s umon of hearts 

and displaying true and mutual attachment ' 
When & woman, after mature deliberation, has once 
declared that she desires to be burnt alive with her deceased 


+ Its umposmble to regard the conclusion here drawn es anything but 
a ‘The mflusnce of women, ignorant and uneducated 
a sre, ism many Hinch Ibousehokis exosedingly , and st 
tn err te proture them as the mero slaves of ‘mea, though the 
anoandenoy of the latter 1 still s marked feature of Hindu sociology 


2 
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husband, her deciston 1s considered irrevocable She cannot 
afterwards retract, and should she refuse to of 
her own free will to the funeral pyre, she would be dragged 
to it by force The Brahmins who regulate all the pro- 

of the tragedy, and also her relataves, come by 
turns to congratulate her on her heroic decision and on the 
wmmorta! glory which she 1s about to acquire by such a 
death—a ath which will exalt her to the digmty of the 
gods All possible means which fanaticiwm and supersti 
taon can suggest are brought to bear upon her in order to 
keep up her courage, to exalt her onthusiasm, and to excite 
her imagination Whon, at last, the fatal hour draws 5 
the victim is adorned with rare elegance _ she 18 clothed m 
her mchest apparel, 1s bedecked with all her jewels, and 1s 
thus led to the funeral pyre 

It is mmpossible for me to describe the finishing scenes of 
this ceremony without of distress But, 
in the meantime, I must solicit the mdulgence of my readers 
for a short digression which 1s not wholly disconnected with 
my subject When a husband has several lawful wives, as 

ten happens in the caste of the Rajahs, the wives some 
times dispute as to who shall have the honour of accom- 
panying their common husband to the funeral pyre, and 
the Brahmms who preside at the ceremony determine 
which shall have the preference Here 18 an instance to 
the poimt extracted from the Mahubhérata, one of their 
most esteemed books — 

‘Kung Pandu had retired nto the jungles with his two 
wives, there to devote himself to acta of penance At the 
game time a curse was imposed upon him, which doomed 
hum to instant death should he dare to have mtercourse 
with either of them The passion which he felt for the 
younger of his wives, who was extremely beautiful, over 
came all fear of death, and in spite of the fact that for 
several days she continued to represent to him the dire 
results that must necessarily follow bis mcontmency, he 
yielded at last to the violence of his love , and immediately 
the ourse fell upon lim After lus death, 1 was ne 
to decide which of his two wives should follow him te the 
funeral pyre, and there arose @ sharp altercation between 
them as to who should enjoy this honour 
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‘The elder of the two spoke first, and the 
assembly of Brahmins who had tomato te the 
purpose, she urged that the fact of her bemg the first. wife 
Placed her above the second She should, therefore, be 
given the preference Besides, she urged, her compamon 

children who were still young, and who required 
their mother’s personal care attention for ther bring: 


img up* 
a the second wife admitted the senonty of the first , 
but she mamtamed that she alone, having been the um- 


hum to defy the curse which doomed him to 
perish, was thereby entitled to the honour of burnt 


Do 
you mother? And by your age and experience are 
not better fitted re to attend to ther bringing up a 

In apite of the eloquence of the younger , It Was, at 
last, unanimously by the judges that the first wife 
should have the p decision at which the latter 
lady was greatly dehghted 

lost Sudras, as well as Hindus of the Siva sect, bury 
ther dead mstead of b them, and there are several 
instances of wives having buned ahve with ther 
deceased husbands But the ceremonies in either case are 
nearly the same 

I will relate here two incidents which took place at no 
great distance from the place where I was hving, and which 
will give a good idea of what these deplorable scenes of 
mad fanatiowm are lke — 

In 1794, m # village of the Tanjore district called Pudu- 
pettah, there died a man of some importance belonging 
to the Komatty (Vaisya) caste His wife, aged about thirty 
years, announced her intention of accompanymg her 


‘The custom of euttes does not widows who here young 
children to burn themselves with the of ther husbands, they 
are even forindden todoso Does ths exceptaon from a feeling 
of humamty ? By no manner af moana! %t 1 actuated merely by 
the fear that large number of orphans would become s burden to the 
gommanty —Dosor 

Na 
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deceased husband to the funeral pyre Tho nove having 
rapidly spread abroad, s large concourse of people 
together from ail quarters to witness the spectacle When 
everything was ready for the ceremony, and the widow 
had been mchly clothed and adorned, the bearers stepped 
forward to remove the body of the deceased, which was 
placed in a sort of shrine, ornamented with costly stuffs, 
garlands of flowers, green foliage, &c, the corpse be: 
seated m it with crossed legs, covered with jewels an 
clothed im the mchest attire, and the mouth filled with 
betel Immediately after the funeral car followed the 
widow, borne in a richly decorated palanqun On the 
way to the burning ground she was escorted by an immense 
crowd of eager sight seers, hfting ther hands towards her 
in token of admiration, and rendsng the air with cries of 
Joy She was looked upon as already translated to the 
paradise of Indra, and they seemed to envy her happy lot 

While the funeral procession moved slowly along, the 
spectators, expecially the women, tned to draw near to 
her to congratulate her on her good fortune, at the same 
time expecting that, in virtue of the gift of prescience 
which such a meritorious attachment must confer upon 
her, she would be pleased to predict the happy things 
that might befall them here below With gracious and 
amiable mien she declared to one that she would long 
enjoy the favours of fortune , to another, that she woul 
be the mother of numerous children who would prosper 
in the world, to a third, that she would hive long and 
happily with a husband who would love and cherish her , 
to a fourth, that her family was destined to atta much 
honour and dignity , and wo forth She then distributed 
among them leaves of betel, and the extraordinary gager 
ness with which these were received clearly proved that 
gest value was attached to them as relics Beaming with 
joy, these women then withdrew, each i the fall hope that 
the promwed blessings of wealth and happiness would be 
showered ~ ber and hers ae ; 

the whole procession, which was a ve long one, 

the widow preserved 4 calm demeanour Her looky wore 
serene, even smiling’, but when she reached the fatal place 

* Beveral traveliors have uaid, and I am inched to beheve it, that 
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where she was to yield up her life peel re manner, 
16 was observed that her firmness gave way 
Plunged, as it were, n sloomy thought, she seemed to PY 
no attention whatever to + was passing around 
ee ee Te the ple Her face 
grew deadly Her very lmbs were in a convulave 
Fee a hateee tall knead tase trong 
hiya fright that had sewed her, while a sudden weakening 
of her senses betokened that she was ready to faant away 
The Brahmins who conducted the ceremony, and also her 
near relatives, ran quickly to her, endeavouring to keep up 
her courage and to revive her drooping spits All was a 
no effect The unfortunate woman, bewildered and dss 
tracted, turned a deaf ear to all their exhortations and 
preserved a deep silence 
She was then made to leave the quin, and asshe was 
searcely able to walk, her people helped her to drag hervelf 
to & pond near the She plunged into the water with 
all her clothes and ornaments on, and was unmediately 
afterwards led to the p: pyre, on Coeleeay cdige acer agen 
band was already lar was surrounded by 
Brahming, each with a hghted toh 1 m one band and a bowl 
of ghee in the other Her relatives and friends, several of 
whom were armed with muskets, awords, and other weapons, 
ee oat oeaetcei ae ae 
umpatiently the ent tl tragedy 18 
force, they told me, was intended not only to intumidate 
the unha: victim in case the terror of her approachmg 
death might induce her to run away, but also to overawe 
any persons who mught be moved by as natural feeling of 
compassion and sympathy, and so tempted to prevent the 
accomphshment of the homcida} eacrifice 
mn’ length, the puroksia Brahmm gave the fatal signal 
Ti poor widow wen tantly derented of al ht Jove, 
ged, more dead than ahve to the pyre There sho 


they foros upon these wretched victams of superstition & land of dunk, 


hich confures the mynd and prevents them from 4 8 correct 
notion of the dreadful torture to which Yeung led ‘hs bever- 
ago, they vay, consuta of a decoction of AWS Kown that ded 


ap pustils (Crocus eatevxs) taken im large quantities, cause violent 
and convulave laughter, eometimes terminateng m death —Dusors 
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was ob! , according to custom, to walk three times 
round the pile, two of hor nearest: relatives supporting 
ftierng ape, darn the Ronde rng whelly 
eteps , durmg af whol 
forsook her, and she fainted away m the arms of her con 
ductors, who were obliged to complete the ceremony by 
dragging her through the third round Then, at last, 
senseless and unconscious, she was cast upon the corpse 
of her husband At that moment the air resounded with 
nowy acclamations The Brahmins, emptying the contents 
of their vessels on the dry wood, spphied their torches, 
and in the twr of an eye the whole pile was ablaze 
Three times was unfortunate woman called by her 
name But, alas she made no answer 
The last king of Tanjore, who died mm 1801, left behind 
jam four lawful wives The Brahmins decided that two 
of these should be burnt with the body of ther husband, 
and selected the couple that should have the preference 
It would have been an ever! shame to them and the 
it mault to the memory of the deceased had they 
itated to accept this singular honour emg fully con 
vinced, moreover, that no means would be spared to induce 
them to sacrifice themselves eather Frllingly or unwillingly, 
they made a virtue of necessity and seeme reedy 
to yield to the terrible lot sind eaten tent 
necessary preparations for the obsequies were com 
pleted in & single day 
Three or four leagues from the royal residence a square 
pit of no great depth, and about 12 to 15 feet square, was 
excavated Within it was erected a pyramid of sandal 
‘wood, resi on & kind of scaffolding of the same wood 
The poste which supported it were so arranged that the: 
easily be removed, and would thereby cause the who! 
structare to collapse suddenly At the four corners of the 
pit were placed huge brass jars filled with ghee, to he thrown 
on the wood m to hasten combustion 
The following was the order of the procession as it 
wended ita way to the Jt was headed by a large 
foros of armed soldiers ‘Then followed acrowd of rousioians, 
chuefly trumpeters, who made the air ring with tho dismal 
of ther struments Next came the king’s body 
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borne in a sptendid open palanqum, accompamed by his 
gurt, hws principal officers, and his nearest relatives, who 
were all on foot and. wore no turbans in token of mournmg 
Amporig thom. wae alec » lange munaber.cf Deabmms Then 
came the two victims, borne on a nichly decorated 
palanqun They were loaded, rather than decked, with 
Several ranks of soldiers surrounded them to 
serve order and to keap back the great crowds that, fodked 
in from every mde e two queens were accompanied by 
some of their favourite women, with whom occamion- 
ally conversed Then followed relatives of both sexes, to 
whom the victims had made valuable presents before lea’ 
the palace An innumerable multitude of Brahms 
persons of all caates followed in the rear 
On reaching the spot where their untimely fate awaited 
them, the victims were required to perform the ablutions 
and other ceremonies proper on such occasions , and they 
went through the whole of them without hemtation and 
without the least sign of fear When, however, 1t came to 
walking round the pile, 1t was observed that their features 
underwent a sudden change Their seemed well 
nigh to forsake them m spite of their obvious efforts to 
auppresa ther natural feelings Dunng ths mterval the 
body of the king had been placed on the top of the pyramid 
sandalwood The two queens, still wearing ther noch 
attire and ornaments, were next compelled to ascend the 
pile Lying down beside the body of the deceased prince, 
one on the mght and the other on the left, they jomed 
Brahming then 


recited in & loud tone several manirems, sprinkled the pile 
with their terfam or holy water, and emptied the jars of 

over the wood, setting fire to it at the same moment 
inng, on enwtber by has gare, on otters hy Lotang Deal 
ing, on gure, on ot! - 
mins The flames quickly spread, and the pro being 
removed, the whole structure collapsed, and in its fall must 
have crushed to death the two unfortunate victims There- 
Rappy ‘wonmea's cuairess chase aioasd ie sul ihe 

women’s tives arowl 

called to them several times by name, and 1t 1 said that, 
sawing from amidet the flames, the word Yen? (What *) 
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was heard distinctly nced A mdiculous iluson, no 
doubt, of minds bln fanaticism , for 1t could never 
be beheved that the fortunate victima were at that 
monient in & condition to hear and to speak 

Two daya after, when the fire was completely extn 
guished, they removed from amidst the ashes the remnanta 
of the bones that had not been entirely consumed, and put 
them mto co, urns, which were carefully sealed with 
the signet of the new king Some time afterwards, thirty 
Brahmuns were selected to carry these relica to Kaa: (Benares) 
and to throw them mto the sacred waters of the Ganges 
It was arranged that, on their return from that holy city, 
they should receive valuable presents, upon producing 
authenticated certificates to the effect that they had really 
accomphshed the journey, and had faithfully executed 
the task entrusted to them A portion of the bones was, 
however, reserved for the following purpose —they were 
reduced to Powder mixed with some boiled rice, eaten 
by twelve Brahmins This revoltimg and unnatural act 
had for its object the expiration of the sins of the deceased 
—suns which, sovording to the popular opmion, were trans 
mitted to the bodies of the persons who ate the ashes, and 
were tempted by money to overcome ther repagnence for 
auch disgusting food At the same time, it 18 believed that 
the filthy lucre thus earned can never be attended with 
much advantage to the recipients Amidst the ashes, too, 
were picked up small preces of melted gold, the remaina of 
the ornaments worn by the B08 

Presents were given to Brahmins who ded at 
the Shesriuiee, and to those phe hel honor the cere 
monies wit ar presence To ‘J ‘was given 
an elephant The three * jlangaune’ ohne werved to 
carry the corpse of the kang and the two victams to the 
were given sway to the three le: Brahmins 6 
presenta distributed among the other Brahmins conssted 
of cloths and of money amo to nearly twenty five 
thousand rupees Several begs of small com were alsa 
noattered among the crowds on the roadmde as the funeral 
peoenen was on ita way to the pyre Finally twelve 

jouses were built and presented to the twelve Brahmins 
who had the courage to swallow the powdered bones of 
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the deceased, and by that meana to take upon themrelves 
all ther sins 

A few days after the funeral the new king made a pil 

image to a temple a few leagues distant from his capital 
fe there took a bath i a sacred tank, and was thus punified 
of all the uncleanness that he had contracted during the 
various ceremomes of mourmng On this occasion also. 
presents were given to the Brahmins and to the poor of 
other castes 

On the spot where the deceased king and his two unhappy 
companions had been consumed a circular mauzoleum was 
erected, about 12 feet in diameter, surmounted by a dome 
The reigning ce Visits it from time to time, prostrates 
himself humbly before the tombs, and offers sacnfices to 
the manes of his predecessor and to those of his worthy 
end saintly spouses 

Crowds of devotees also repair thither to offer up vowa 
and sacrifices to the new divimittes, and to implore then 
help and protection m the various troubles of hte 

the year 1802 I heard accounts of a great number of 

fo called miracles performed through ther intercession 

It 18 only after long and serious reflection on the many 
eccentricities and inconmatencies of the human mind that 
one can look without astomshment upon the deplorable 
acenes of which a few of the main features have just been 
described It 1s mdeed unaccountable how these Brah- 
Tons, who are so scrupulous and attach so much importance 
to the hfe of the most mmgnificant msect, and whose 
feelings are excited to pity and mdignation at the very 
might of 8 cow bang slaughtered, can, with such savage 
cold bloodedness wicked satisfaction, look upon so 
many weak and innocent human beings, incited by hypo 
eritical and barbarous inducements, being Jed with affected 
remgnation to a punishment so crvel and undeserved I 
leave to others the task of explaming these inconceivable 
contradiotions, if, that 1s to aay, it 1s poamble to assign any 
reasons for such superstitious fanatienm whore charac 
terwtic feature 1» to suppress al] natural and rational 
fentiment 


CHAPTER XX 


Adoption —Rules regardmg the Partition of Property 


‘Waan a Brahm finds that he has no male issue, whether 
by reazon of the barrenness of his wife or through the 
untimely death of all the sons he has had by her, he 
permutted, nay bound, by the rules of his caste to procure 
acon by means of adoption, m order that he may, at least 
fiotitiously, fulfil the great debt to his ancestors, namely, the 
propagation of adirect line of posterity Although marriage 
constitutes the perfect state of man, this perfection 
nevertheless deficient when & man does not leave a son 
behind him to m his obsequies, and this defect alone, 

to ju writers, in quite sufficient to deprive 

et happiness any next world dn Wibaeika 

notion prevails so strongly among the lus that 

I have known basren women not only consenting to their 

husbands taking other wives, but even earnestly adviang 

them to do so, and helpmg them in er There 18 

not one of them, however, who 1s not ly alive to the 

ances and discomforts to which she 1s exposing her 

self thos muredoeng ag her mval another woman, who 

Foust nati ly, by youthfulness and fecundity, soon 

Become an chyedt more beloved Shan heewalt Uy thet eorimon 
usband 

It hea already been aid that polygamy 1 tolerated 
among the ru classes only, and when we find other 
‘women bemdes jawful wife living m the families of 
preate indir of high caste, especially among the 

, either ey re living there, aa ‘alteady stated, 
with the consent of the lawful wife, or else they are merely 
lured sone rbd Piece who Das had no 
male seve 'y , bemg ly alive to unpleasant 
Someeg menses arsing 0m 6 secennt marriage, simian 
vanubly prefers to have recourse to the system of adoption 

A Brahmin generally chooses from among his own relatives 
the child that he wishes to legally adopt as his son, and if 
perchance he finds nobody m Ina own family worthy of 
the honour, he apphes to some poor fellow of his own caste 
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who 1s burdened with many children So long as the 
edoptiye Settee 29a, he w sure not to meet with s re 

The son renounces wholly and for ever all his 
claims to the property and succession of his natural father, 
and acquires the sole night to the heritage of his father by 
adoption The latter is bound to bnng him up, to feed 
mon of nay, othe tla cond efor for ha 
mony of upanayana, or the triple formed for him 
and to see him married The adopted son, in his turn, » 
Obliged to take care of hus adoptrre father in us old age 
and in sickness, just as if he were his natural father, and 
to preside at his obseguies On the death of his adoptive 
father he enters unto full possession of hus mbertance— 
asseta as well as liabihties Should there be any property 
loth he enhoye: #0 Debt on, eee ae there are 
debts, he 1s m He 1s, moreover, by hin 
adoption admitted me tag Oe gothram or family stock of the 
adopter, and 1s considered to have left that m which he 
was born* 

It only natural that, in a country where everything 14 
performed with so much solemmty, an event of such 
importance should be attended with great ceremonies The 
following are & few of the most umportant — 

The flees thang to bo: dope; as! aught, be expested,.- te 
select an auspicious day They then adorn of 
the house with toraname (garlands of leaves} and put up 
@ temporary pandal The featavities open with a sacrifice 
to Vigneshwara and the nine planeta , and the other pre- 

paratory ceremonies already described are hkewise gone 
through The adoptive father and mother take their seats 
on the small dais raised sn the middle of the pandal The 
mother of the child is presented with a new garment and 
with a hundred or a hundred and fifty pieces of miver aa 
her nursing wages Then, with her son in her arma, she 
approaches the adoptive father, who asks her m a loud 

a soeetiet itaw Ast e naseal mothe of the elope a oe oe 

arruageal v8 adoptrve jowadays, however, 
& Hinde allowed to opt any bey pore he fm ofthe tame cme 


Tatham itertly means cowshed —Ep 
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and distinct voice, m presence of the whole assembly, 
whether she dehvers over her child to be brought up To 
this she answers in the same tone that she does deliver the 
child to be brought up This utterance bears a compre 
hensive meanmg It 1s a formal intimation that she gives 
up her son not as a slave who 1s sold, but to be looked upon 
and treated as a child of the family into which he 18 about 
to enter 

They next bring in 4 dish filled with water mto which 
aome powdered saffron has been thrown The purohita 
blesses this muxture by muttering manirams and performing 
certain ceremonies Then the mother of the child * hands 
the dish to the adoptive father, and at the same time, 
invoking fire to bear witness to the deed, she thrice repeats 
the words —' I gwe up this child to you, I have 
no more right over him’ The adoptive father then takes 
the child, and seat: him on his knees, addreases the 
relatives present as follows —‘This child has been given 
to me, after fire has been invoked as a witness of the gift 
and I by this saffron water which I will now drink, promise 
to bring him up as my own son § From this moment he 18 
entitled to the enjoyment of ali his nghts over my Property, 
sharing, at.the same time, the burden of my debts’ 

After these words, he and his wife pour out a small 
quantity of the seffron water in the hollow of ther nght 
hands and drink it up They then pour a httle mto the 
hand of the adopted child and make him also drink it, 
adding ‘We have admitted this child into our gothram, 
and we incorporate him into xt’ 

Th the last event m the ceremony of adoption I 
have remarked that at the age of six months Hindu children 
are solemnly invested with the girdle or waist atring, to 

‘ . when hes fit: 

Goth eatmonice ue pecorned simultascouly oo neny 

*Y¢ 2 the mother of the child who plays the most important part 1n 
this ceremony Sie faites basne peesend shore oaly aa s sasre foeraahty 
"The reason 18 that 1n India all the children ara supposed to belong by 

it to the mother Should a merried man or # man hwmng m con. 
eal , happen to separate humeelf, for some cause or other, from hia 
a eee gaa ee gee ee 
rs 1 Wi n ition on 
of the father mis Set rm: a 
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which, 1x or seven years later 1s attached a ansaid piece 
of cloth mtended to cover the Private parts ao 
adopted child be already wearmg break 1¢ 
and supply him with a Yresh one , ren r) de he have 
none, they at once begin to invest lum with it with ali 
the usual ceremonies It 1s by this act that his mcorpora 
thon ate the gothram or family clan of his new father 1s 
sanct! 
The festivities as usual, wind up with a repast and the 
distribution of betel and presenta to the guests 
The use of saffron water on this occasion accounts for 
the fact that an adopted child generally receives the appel 
lation of the ‘ saffron water child’ of such a one’, a term 
which, 1t should be added, has nothing offensive about it 
The ceremony of edoption 1s almost identical among the 
Sudras and the Brahmms, with this one difference, that 
among the Sudras the adoptive father and lua wife pow 
the saffron water on to the feet of the adopted child Path 
one hand, and catch and drink it with the other 
An adoptive father may choose not only a child of tender 
years, but even an adult, should that amt bis taste and 
purpose better 
Persons whose means do not permit them to perform the 
ceremony of adoption with so much pomp and ercum 
stance, have a simpler and more expeditious mode of per 
forming it It 1s deemed suffiment if the mother of the 
child and the ado, father mvoke fire to witness ther 
mutual bargam llers on the banks of the Ganges need 
armply call to witness, in such a case, the watera of that 
sacred river 
In whatever aut ae ceremony of adoption be per- 
formed the adopted child no longer retams any nght either 
the property or the heritage nitage of lus natural father, nor 
anawerable for the debta which the latter 
may ped at hus death 
adoption of girls 1s rare, although matances of it are 
not wanting 
1 The Hindus take a in each other ni 
of which are very aiany ma ‘deed They prvmpreprs 
ak schvos 1d soma mebial ot bodily 4 person concerned, 
caer eee erate ot mapeed te eer ieee 
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The work from which I have extracted these particulars 
rela to adoption also furnishes a solution of some of 
the ultaes that arise m certam cases with regard to 
the diviuion of property The agit as ae contains on 


the eubject seems to me 

‘We find there laid down the supp is of an 
who, after adopting a Spars haa sul had, contrary 
to hw expectation, six children og hare wife, 
namely, four boys and two gut ls p tsste and tee ot 
the die, one of tho ela and the adopted son are 


marries » filers, romans: two boys. ahd» gel who ‘aro un 
marned , and provision must also be made for the sub- 
sistence ‘of the widow The question 1s, How, m such 
. cage, ought the property devolved by succession to be 


The answer given 1s to the following effect —Frst, the 
amount for the funeral ex) of the deceased 
father ought 2 set apart, and the money required for 
the marriage of the three unmarnied children ought to be 
Plared mm the handa of a trustworthy executor 
Secondly, the property that remains after these amounts 
have been set amde shall be divided :nto mx shares The 
eon shall take for himself a share and a half, and 
the remainder shall be equally divided among the brothers 
and the mother Should the mother be dead, the iy 
1s divided only ito five shares and a half, unless the 
brothers, with common accord, relinquish on behalf of their 
unmarned sister, with the object of iding her with 
Jewels, that part of the inheritance which would have fallen 
te the mother, who 1s perfectly at hberty, before her death, 
dispose of this share in favour of her daughters, without 


the gy PS objection rawsed thereto the sona 
Tf ahe not done so, the alone, dently 
of the mstera, set apart a reasonable amount for a decent 


, and divide equally among themselves whatever 

a of her property 

decwon of the Brahms, while m accordance with 

custom of the country, which entitles sons to 

saoel chases of the peternal property, snd exslinice, the 
ters by merely granting them a dowry, departe from 

it m so far aa mothers have no share whatever in the pro 


a 
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perty of their huebands, ee some bomng camsomily bound 

wide for ther maintenance durmg their hves 

ould s man, by reason of the barrenness of hus first 
wife, marry a second, and the latter have a son, all the 
father’s property belongs exclusively to this son, the first 
wife, after the death of the common husband, can clam 
nothing from the estate but the son 1s bound to prowde 
for her maintenance in s decent manner, and to meet. all 
the expenses of her funeral If the first wife does not 
choose to continue to hve with the second, the relatives 
mest together snd :srrange for. she sllotaient to her ‘of 
a sufficient income ining that hi fr undies sa Me 
A certain man, fin first wife was barren, 
marred & second, indo third, but it eo happened that 
these two, like the first, were barren also, and the man, 
therefore, died without issue Tie Gere ased had an elder 


Hears tho witht of preidang eh the sbecrpuneoe saat 
which carries with it the hership He thereby becomes 
the head of the family and the master of the house It w 
he, therefore, who us obliged to provide for the mamtenance 
of the three widows left by his brother Should any one 
of the three choose to return to her father’s house, she 
would be at perfect hberty to do so, and even to take away 
with her all the jewels given to her by her deceased hua- 
band Furthermore, the family council would determine 
upon the allowance which her brother in law, as the hear 
to her husband’s property, would be bound to make to 
her to enable her 0 subsist Tf she elected to remam m 
her deceased husband’s house and to have an establishment 
of her own there, she could not be refused permission , but 
im that case her brother m law would not. be under the 
necessity of assigning her any considerable mcome , and 
she would be obliged’ at her own risk, to supplement such 
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incomes wat alms ‘cae is well known, bal that such 
@ mode living nothing disgraceful al it it, since 
begging is one of the six privileges the Brahmins Finally, 
the rother in law is bound to bear all the expenses of the 
funerals of the three widows should they happen to die 
before him 

If the deceased husband be the youngest of the brothers, 
the elder brother would then become the sole mmheritor, 
and on him would devolve all the mghts and obligations 
connected with the heritage In the absence of brothers, 
the nearest relative on the father’s side becomes sole 

err 

In cases where doubts arue as to the transmussion of 
the property, the relatives are called in to decide the 
matter according to the prevailing custom of the country, 
or as justice may dictate to them But very often 
partiality prevailing in these family councils turns the 
scale mn favour of the one who 1s able to purchase the sup 
port of the others The collusions, mtrigues, and acta of 
myustice practised on such occasions are without number, 
and tend to {iter Sucre on an t mipeaal which owes 
ita origin to traly pati priney 

It may be observed from what has been already said 
that the mght of mheritance and the duty ot pees at 
the obsequies are separable one from the other en, 
therefore, a wealthy man dies without direct descendante, 
@ crowd of remote relatives appear to dispute with each 
other the honour of conducting the funeral ntes The 
contest 15 occasionally so tumultuous and prolonged that 
the body of the deceased 1s im a state of complete putre- 
faction a definite settlement of these many preten- 
sions 16 armved at On the other hand, on the death of 
& needy man burdened with debts, the survivors take every 
possible care to disprove near relationship 

There 1s another rule regarding succession among the 
Hindus, which will, doubtlees, appear to us highly incom- 
patible with the true principles of justice 

A father dies, leaving several male children, who, from 
carelesgness or some other cause, do not trouble themselves 
about the legal partztion of the nal mheritance One 
of them, by his mdustry and diligence, acquires wealth, 
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wlule the others, leading a debauched and idle hfe, become 
seriously involved in debt These, after a hfe of disey 
tion and wandering from place to place, learn at last ti 
their brother, by his mdustry and good conduct, has 
amasged a brilliant fortune They at once hasten to hm 
and call upon him to share with them the property he has 
acquired by the sweat of Ins brow, and moreover render 
him jomtly. responsible for the debts resulting from ther 
duworderly habits’ The creditors themselves, too, have 
the nght to recover from him by law what 1s due to them 
from his brothers More than thus, should brothers, who 
neglect to divide ther property, die before such 
partition has been actually , the same community 
of property end of debts holds good among their children, 
it descends from generation to generation so long 

the property remains undivided It » by no means rare 
to see cousins of the third and fourth degree engaged m 
lawsuits concerning mghta of succession dating back from 
time immemonal Neither us it an uncommon thing to 
see the richer members of & family coerced by the poorer 
ones to admit the latter to a share of their hard-sarned 
fortune, while these burden them with their poverty and 
their debts 

In a country where nearly cxerything 8 regulated by 
custom, and where the are as many and as various 
ax the different provinces, lawsuits n connexion with 
the partition of properties are an endless source of chicanery 
There 1s one advantage, however, from s social point of 
view, arising from this singular system, namely, that it 
gives such relatives as are hable to be affected by the law 
of partition the mght to watch over each other’s conduct, 


1 In Madras proposal was recently made by » Hindu momber of the 
local Le; tery te satecsiung, sal 10, aacure for Overy, saci acal 
ne aeaeeaced te Pala of ioe earns The Bill 

‘was pamed by the sae cotne but oe deference to very strong 
feelng Tilney te areenned by by the Hindu community at large the 
Governor of {Sir Arthur Havelock) vetoed the measure At 
present, when a claim 1s made to the gains of learning of onc of the 
members of an undivided? family, those who prefer tho oleim anvani~ 
ably attempt to prove that the member to whose gams thoy lay dam 
‘was cducated out uf the undivided fonuly pro rty and that fore 
the undnided members have a right to 18 gains —ED 
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and to restraan the debauchery and extravagance of those 
wlces musconduct it Mister all iz ee iin 
appomtment of a amony male cl 
Pg eee eres seme The brothers 
divide the paternal property equally, to the exclusion of 
ties msters, who have she here weer mit The Sather 
not even possess pr treating one 
sons more generously than the rest’ The Hindus cannot 
conceive how a father could despoi! several of hus children 
in order to ennch one of them in particular , and they are 
wamply astounded when they are told that this custom 
prevails in many countnes of Europe But what makes 
us still more ridiculous mm their eyes w that ths favoured 
hew should very often be, not the son who distinguuhes 
humself above the rest by his fihal devotion, hw virtues, 
and hus talents, but one who by chance happens to be the 
first born, and who may perhaps be the most foolwh and 
vicious of the whole family 


CHAPTER XXI 
The Learning of the Brahms —Ther Colleges —Astronomy —Astro- 
logy —Magic 


Ir ws certain that from the earhest times lear was 
cultivated by the Hindus The Brahms have always 
been, as it were, its depositares, and have always con- 
sidered it as belonging exclumvely to themselves They 
saw well enough what a moral ascendency knowledge 
would give them over the other castes, and they therefore 
made a mystery of st by taking all possible precautions to 
provent other clames fram obtsining acceas to x 

The question arises, Have they themselves systeneealy 
cultavated learnmg? Have they made any appreciab! 
progress im its pursmt? This we must answer m the 
negative, if at least we are to compare what has come 
down to us from their ancient authors with the present 
conditions of instruction and learnmg amongst them Ido 

1 There u nothing, however, to prevent a father from allotting the 
whole or any portion of hus elf-acqusred ss oppuscd to hw ondetral 
Property I any one of hin suns, or disposing of 1t in any other way he 
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not believe that the Brahmins of modern times are, m any 
degree, more learned than their ancestors of the times of 
Lyourgus and Pythagoras During this long space of time 
many barbarous races have emerged from the darkness of 
agnorance, have attained the summit of civilization, and 
have extended their intellectual researches almost to the 
utmost limita of human intelligence , yet all thi tume the 
Hindus have been perfectly stationary We do not find 
amongst them any trace of mental or moral improvement, 
any sign of advance m the arts and sciences Every 
impartial observer must indeed, admit that they are now 
very far behmd the peoples who mscribed their names long 
after them on the roll of civilized nations 

The learning which won for them so much respect and 
reverence from their fellow countrymen, and which ren 
dered them so famous in the eyes of foreign nations, among 
whom ignorance and superstition then prevailed, was 
connected with astronomy astrology, and magic Several 
authors have given details of their astronomical system, 
and at 18 fully explained an the Asate Researches More 
over, Father Pons, a former Jesmt mismonary m the 
Carnatic, had, long before this, discussed it m a lnghly 
interesting treatise pubhshed m the Memowwes de ? Academe 
des Scsences, and likewise we find it discussed in the Hestowe 
Génerale de Tous les Peuples by the Abbé Lambert It 13 
from these sources that the famous astronomer Bailly 
derived almost all that he has wntten on Hindu Astro 
nomy 

‘The accuracy of the investigations of the learned Jesuit 
Mmussionary in this direction has been since confirmed , but. 
m the same work he speaks of the schools and of what he 
calls the ‘ academes’ of India It seems to me that he w 
rather too favourably :mpressed with these latter mnatitu 
tions, and 1s far too profuse xn his eulogies on the methods 
of teaching and the course of rtudies mm vogue im the #0- 
called academies 

As a matter of fact, no comparison whatever can be 
drawn between schools m India and those in Europe The 
system pursued m the former of causing everything to be 
learnt by ite w, in my essentially wrong and 
tends to prolong mdefinitely the course of study More 
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over, there 1s no regular of mstruction, and there w 
no pubho mstrtution 18, properly speaking, devoted 
to diffusion of knowledge It 1s true that in certam 
large towns, or m the precincta of some of the more umportant 
temples, Brahmins who are really learned, or who pretend 
to be so, impart the knowledge which they possess—some 
gratuitously and others for payment , stil, for all this, 
instruction 18 carried on without any definite system or 
any attempt at disor ments absolutely necessary 
to give to these stu: 8 character of permanence and 
lormity Let a youth learn who has a mind to do so, 
and as long as he tie teonas to De them gine 
prnerple There 1s nothmg in these institutions wl 18 
calculated to stimulate the teachers or to encourage the 
pupils There are no public exammations to undergo, no 
degrees to aspire to, no prizes to be won, m fine, no 
special privilege or advantage of any umportance w held 
out to students who distinguish themselves by their attain 
Teobtaig ate eotaat Wp they sho here ¢ repute fot 
are esteem ic, but empty tation 
without any substantial ‘pened x6 not e motive sufficrent]: 
powerful to stimulate s Brahmm It would be well enough 
if learned Hindus were frequently encouraged by tl 
hhberahty of therr princes, but the latter are too dee; 
immersed in the enjoyment of material pleasures to be al 
to sppreciate the real value of learning and to take the 
trouble to patromze it’ Accordingly one seldom comes 
across educated Brahmms who owe their knowledge to 
one of these pubho schools They are, in fact, entirely 
beholden for it to the exertions of their parents and to 
private tution Thus it 1 that learmng 1s almost always 
transmutted from family to family, from generation to 
generation, and becomes, 20 to say, hereditary 
8o much, then, for the course of study, the unrversities, 
and the dsiterateurs of India 
The Hindu system of astronomy bemg, as I have said 


1 Education on Lines now widely extended, of course, but 
the diffusion of Hindu and the study of Sansknt. its prncrpel 
medium, aa stall pretty much as the Abbe dexmbes it It us only just to 
obeerse, however, that it has been, end 1s, more lergely patromted 
Hindu prmces than the Abbé implies —Lp 
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before, sufficiently well known, I shall refrain from repeat 
ing here what others have gaid on the subject But I shall 
dwell at some length on the other two branches of ther 
scientific knowledge, namely, astrology and magic 
ASTROLOGY 
Astrology, ther with the milly notions which or: te 
from pak pea tames exercised. 2 great influence ar the 
nations ot the world, cnleed aa well = beret In 
Europe the appearance of a comet or @ total eclipse formerly 
spread the greatest terror in the munds of the multitude, 
who looked upon these celestaal phenomena as the fore 
runners of some public calamity , and even at the present 
day these siusiener! Sage wall exenowse some influence over 
imagination of the ignorant superstitions 
‘The influence of the stars, scrutimzed with the eyes of 
reason, need not be looked upon altogether as an idle 
imagining , and there 1s doubtless a happy medium to be 
observed between the widely divergent opmuons of authors 
concermng the action, more or less direct, more or less 
lomited, exercised by the stars over the vegetable and 
anual kingdoms of this earth of ours Be this as 1t may, 
however, no other nation appears to have carried its astro 
ak notions to such extremes of folly as the Hindus 
ith ther wonted exaggeration 1n all tl » 1b 8 only 
natural ee they should one to the as about a 
selence wi 0) 60 vast @ 6) to umagination 
All the rubbish they have written on this subject would 
certainly re toe tedious to read I ae sence, betroert 
myself with referrng briefly to a few the umportant 
pmnciples on which ther so called science of astrology 
rest 


ita 

ey fe sn tora en So eaatoe tte stiieore 

luring the space of a ruling planet 1s atten 
by another, which laze the part of a minster The latter 
sasumes in the following year the supreme functions of the 
former , and so on year year 

Some of these planets ure bencficent, others the reverse 
The Moon, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus are of the former 
order Under their sway everythmg thrives men hive 
happily and are bleseed with abundance , the fertile fields 
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Fa gant nnn and he Seeatil caves ees abenaenily 
Sun, Mars, and Saturn, on the other hand, have a 
tendency to cause evil to animate as well as to manimate 
nature Their reign w, therefore, almost always disas 
trous Men are oppressed with sickness, they atta 
success in nothing, they experience only troubles and 
disappointments moreover, the rains hold off, the soil 
becomes unfruitful, famme and myery everywhere prevail 
When, however, an unpropitious planet has for its attendant, 
mumster a planet of an opposite character, and vice versa, 
the good one counteracts and counterbalances, at least to 
a certain degree, the evil mfluence of the other Thus one 
can expect to enjoy unalloyed happiness only during those 
years when two benign planets hold ther sway at one 
and the same time Similarly, one must dread contmual 
mysfortunes when both planets have an evil inchnation 
to harass unfortunate mankind 

There are four principal clouds which weld Tam, and 
each in its turn Sesherges fins any for tl ve pace of one 

ear ‘Their names are Avarta, Pi , Drona 

firat and the last are favourably disposed towards 
maniand, and copious showers Avarta and Push 
kala, on the other hi produce nothmg but storms and 
hurricanes, and are sparmg of the ram which refreshes 
and fertihzes the soit 

The frequenoy of rain depends also to a t extent on 
the good or will of seven elephants h of these 19 
known by its own name, and each in turn 1s charged with 
the annual duty of carrying water to the clouds Four of 
them display great activity in the discharge of their duty, 
and supply the clouds with an ample provimon of rain 
But the other three acquit themselves very carelessly of 
thew duty during their terms of service , consequently the 
ground remams parched up, and scarcity prev: 

Seven snakes, each also bearnng a particular name, 
exercise in turn for the space of one year supreme authority 
over all species of snakes 

The snake Anania, the first one, w the most powerful of 
all, and supports the earth on its head The yea: of its 
Teign 1s considered unhappy, masmuch as snakes are then 
extremely venomous, brte invariably proves fatal 
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The reign of the snake Karkataka is equally unhappy 
The remaimng five are by no means equally muchievous 
It 1s seldom that persons are bitten by snakes while these 
are in power, and should a person be bitten, the bite does 
not prove fatal The snake Maha Padma partioularly 
the frend of men, st not only prevents other snakes from 
harming them, but also comes to their ad by sendmg the 
physician Dhanmaniars to cure such as may have been 
accidentally bitten 
By the combination of the twelve signs of the Zodiac 
with the planets and with the star which 1s in the ascendant 
on each day of the moon, Hindu astrologers beheve them 
selves capable of telling the secrets as well as the future 
ovate Son ta hurty day each of the ngns of the 
jun remains ti ys 1D the a tl 
Zodiac , the Moon, ro, devs, endl anarte. and 
Mercury, a month and a , Jupiter, one year, Venus, 
two years and @ half, Saturn, one year and a half 
Tach sign of the Zodiac hes, beades, two stars and 
@ quarter, which are assigned to it from among the twenty 
verse constellatacas: or Sas of the lunar month 
comy ig all tl phenomena, and by jong m2 
regular , certain words with the different mgns of the 
Zodiac, they are enabled to know the past, the present, 
and the future, and to recover things that have been lost 
or stolen The comcidence of these words 1a, for this 
, combined with the sign of the Zotac, the planet, 
the star, and the tame of the day or mght at which the 
astrologer 18 consulted 
By the same means it 18 possible to find out, not only 
the place wherein a stolen article 1s secreted, but also the 
nex and the caste of the thief They are also able to 
seoervann wether or pte salen of lost, oe wn be 
Tecovered, accordmg as ls planet, the star 
which correspond to the ‘ame: at which the consultation 
takes place are favourable or the reverse 
Dues disconse tn the seine way Waster a perecn wo has 
been long absent 1s dead or alive , whether he 1s mck or m 
heelth, whether he 1s at liberty orm prison, whether 
will return or not 
Bat one of the most umportant combmations calculated 
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1s that relating to birth In fact, according to the Hindus 
the future lot of men 18 to depend on the sign of 
the Zodiac and the star which they are born This 
1s what they call lagnam It 1s supposed that each of the 
twelve signs prevails over daily ocourrences dunng a fixed 
interval of time Thus for instance, the eign Aries (the 
Ram) prevails for two hours, Taurus (the ) for two 
hours and a quarter, Gemm (the Twins) for two hours 
anda half, andsoon Agaim, the mgn which 
to the moment of birth 1s termed Janma-lagnam , and by 
combining it with the planet and the star of the day, they 
ascertam beyond a doubt whether the child xs born to be 
hay or unhappy 
the seven days of the week, three are held to be 

unlucky, namely, Sunday, Tuesday, and Saturday On 
these days no important business ought to be unde: » 
no journey begun 

Of she tment seven stars ios Leta! Ee pecelit 
are repul more or lucky , and e uy 
undertaken on the days on which these appear 18 atvended 
with dhsastrous results 

The rest of the science 1s based on similar considerations 


Maaic 

, that art which gives shrewd le such influence 

over focls, seems to have found a favourite abode in the 
Peninsula of Indias Certamly, m this respect, India has 
no reason to be envious of the ancient Thessaly or of the 
city of Colchs, famous for the enchantments of Circe and 
Medea ‘True, I am not aware that Hindu sorcerers have 
reteaned the power of the moon, whether willing 
or not, to come down from height of the firmament , 
but short of this, there 1s nothmg which Hindu magicvannh 
are incapable of domg Thus there us not a single lu 
who does not, dumng the whole course of his hfe, dream 
about sorcery and witchoraft Nothmg m thw country 
peg prt gee sr gs Obstacles of 
every dws itmente, unlucky incidents, diseases, 
mature deaths, barrenness of women, muscatriages, 
among cattle, m fins, all the scourges to which 

human bemgs are exposed are attnbuted to the occult and 
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diabolical machinations of some wicked enchanter hired 
by an enemy Should a Hindu, of the fume: he wy vated 
b any calamnty, ey, happen f© be at vanance with an) 
his iter 18 ummedsately aus) and 
scoused sree had recourse to magic to harm him 
The accused, of course, never pate up Patents with an 
imputation so invidious Anger wm enge: the 
flame of discord grows hotter and hotter, untal some serious 
se ran juences result from this new development 
wmmense progress im enlightenment made by the 
most civilized nations of Europe has not yet been able to 
completely. eracioets these absurd prejudices, if the rural 
parta of Europe are still full of people who beheve m 
sorcerers and in their magica] charms, and if in the pubhe 
places of our towns one still sees crowds of impostors in 
wretched garb professmg to farmsh those around them 
with the favours of fortune, 1s 1t to be wondered at that 
in @ country hke India, plunged as xt 1s in the darkness of 
gross ignorance and superstition, the belief m magic 
carried to the very last point ? Thus it 33 that at every 
step one meets with batches of these soothsayers and 
sorcerers rpg good luck to all comers, and for 
a consideration unfoldmg to the view of the nch and of 
the poor the secrets of their destimes 
But these sorcerers of the lowest rank, whose whole 
stock in trade conmsts of a large fund of zmpudence, are 
not held in much dread Others there are whose diabolical 
art etd no bounte, and who are munsted ants ol most 
profo poceobe of sao To mspire love or hatred , to 
introduce & devil mto the body of any one, or to expel it, 
to cause the oven aparviaturteapemarch orto beng oo baa 
oat rimprey oth game ‘oan to ‘olay 
cattle, or to preserve them such contagion , y 
bare the closest secrets, to restore stolen oe oat articles, 
ko all these are mere bagatelles to euch men The very 
aight of @ person who xs reputed to be gifted with such 
enormous power mepires terror 
‘These professors of magic are often consulted by persons 
who wish to avenge themselves on sone enemy by means 
of witchoraft Their help uw also sought by mok folk who 
are persuaded that thew disease has caused by the 
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casting of some magical spell upon them, and who wish to 
recover thei health by throwing # caunter spell upon those 
who caused the disease by such means 
The Hindus have several books which treat ex professo 
of all these follies of the magic art The pmncipal and 
most ancient of them 1s the fourth Veda, called the Atharva- 
Veda! The Brahmms would have it beheved that this 
book has been lost, but it 1s known that it still exste, 
end that they keep it in concealment with even greater 
care than hey as do the other three In fact, the magicians 
everywhere dreaded and hated the Brahmins have 
reason to conoeal everything that may lead to the 
suspicion of their being mitiated in the secret dealings of 
theseimpostors _ It 1s, however, certain that magic occupies 
one of the first places in the list of aciences of which these 
great men profess to be the sole inheritors? There can be 
no doubt that their ancestors cultivated the art from time 
immemorial , and it 1s not hkely that the successors would 
have negleoted 80 good an example, and allowed the practice 
to fall into disuse Many Brahmins, moreover, in spite of 
the restrictions im upon them, are known to have 
made a special study of thw mysterious book Besides, do 
not their religious sacrifices and their mantrams bear a 
Feat resemblance to magical formulae and conyurings * 
thermore, do not the marvellous effects which they 


1 Asharva-Veda 18 « collection of formulae to avert the consequences: 
of mistakes or musbapa m ssorificea Atharvan, Brahmans e elda eldest son 
Wentified with Angrase, ts the author of Une’ Veda, which belongs to 
a later period than the other three Vedas This Veda 1s a collection of 
onginal hymns med up with mcantations It has no direct relation 
to mere rituals or ‘The recitation of this Vede 18 copmdered 
to confer longevity to cure diseases, to obtain success in love of gamung, 
to eflet the ram of enemuer, and to secure the reter # own prosperity 
—Ep 

"It should be remarked that xf the Hebrews and the various other 
peoples, whom Hol, beep ater ny ebony ey yy pa 
able superstitions, inl mo acsonty boow. em from the Hind: na, they 
must both at least bave copied the system from the same sources 
Pete toch eriatarr ati emery stuoyed by magicians and soath- 
soyers seaeng the elabicen ct who were strictly warned 

Sgunst consulting such men (Leviticus ig 
Saul srhe had veuly tod fo ottrmante or 
enone to have recourse to the eachantments ‘ech of Bator = 
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are supposed to produce, and the power ascribed to them 
of counteracting the will even of the gods themselves 
piace them on a par with the chimerical attmbutes which 
the vulgar mind ascribes to enchantments 7 

I happen to have come across a Hindu book treating of 
the subject in hand, which perhaps few Europeans have 
yet heard of If 1s called the Agrushada Pi 3% The 
passages which I will here extract from 1t will never make 
anybody a sorcerer, but 1 stmkes me that they may not 
be wholly uninterest to those who hke to meditate on 
the aberrations and folhes of the human mind 

The author begms by investigatmmg the extent of a 
magician’s power Such power 1s enormous A magicran 
38 the dispenser of both good and evil, but 1s more fre 
quently inchned by natural malevolence to do evil rather 
than good Nothing is eamer for him than to affict, any- 
body with sicknesses, such as fever, dropey, epilepsy, 
stricture, , taadness, and, in fine, ases of all 
species ut all this 1s @ mere trifle com) with what 
his art can otherwise dot It 1 capable of completely 
destroying an army besieging city, and also of caumng 
the sudden death of the commander of a besieged fortress 
and of all sta smhabitants and so forth 

The Mahomedans in India, being quite as superstitious 
as the natives of the country, are no less infatuated with 
the power of magic It 1s a well known fact that the last 
Mussulman prince who reigned in Mysore, the fanatical 
and superstitious T:ppu Sultan, during his last war, in 
which he lost his kingdom and his life, engaged the services 
of the most celebrated magicians of his own country and 
of neighbouring provinces, in order that they night emplo: 
all the resources of their art mn destroymg by some e: 
cacious operation the Enghsh army which was then advanc 
ing to bestege his capitel, and he found himself utterly 
incapable of repelling by force of arms In thi difficult 
and ontical position the magicians very humbly acknow- 
ledged their powerlessness , and to save the reputation of 
their craft they were obhged to maintam. that their magical 
Operations, so potent directed against every other 
enemy, were utterly meffectual against Europeans * 

116 we generally believed by the Hindus that such sorcerers and 

bupots ° 
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But if magic teaches the means of doing evil, it also 
affords the means of counteracting its pernicious effects 
There 1a no magician so skilful but that others can be found 
more skilful than he, to destroy the evil effecis of his 
enchantments, and cause them to recoil with all their 
force upon lumself or upon his chenis Apart from the 
direct influence exercuwed by themselves, the magicians 
also > possess an ample collection of amulets and tahsmans, 
which are looked u as efficacious agamst all sorcery 
and spells, and which are largely distributed, not without 
payment of course, amongst those who consult them 

for instance, there are certain glass beads made magical 
by mantrams, different kinds of roots, and thin plates of 
copper engraved with unknown characters, strange words 

uncouth figures These vmulets are always worn by 
Hindus, who, when protected by such talsmans, believe 
themselves quite safe from all kinds of evil 

Seoret remedies for inspiring ulicit passion, for relandling 
the flame of extmct love, and for reviving impaired virility 
also fall within the province of these professora of magi, 
and form by no means the least lucrative part of ther 
trade It 15 to such men that & wife always applies when 
she wishes to reclaim her faithless husband or to prevent 
him from becoming so Dehauched gallants and lewd 
women also seek the help of love philtres to seduce om 
captivate the object of their passion 

T was not a little surpmsed to find in the book which 
I am now desenbing mention made of incubs But these 
demons of India are much more mischievous than those of 
whom the Jesuit Delrio speaks in his Disqusevtiones Magreae 
By the violence and permstence of ther embraces they 50 
tire out the women whom they visit at mght under the 
form of a dog, a tiger, or some other animal, that the un 
fortunate creatures die of sheer lassitude and exhaustion 

Our author speaks at great of the means best 
suited to enchant weapons ‘The effects which weapons so 
treated have the virtue of producing are m no way infenor 
‘to those caused by the famous Durandal (Orlando’senchanted 
sword) and by spear of Argail, which m ancient times 
magicians are powerless agamst Governments—an ingenuous adrmencn 
of pre majeure \—Ep 
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routed so many miscreants The Hindu gods and giants in 
their wars against each other used no other weapons but 
these Is there anything for instance, that can be com- 

pared with the Arrow of Brahma or the Arrow of the Serpent 
Capella t The former 1s never shot without causmg the 
destruction of a whole army, and tho latter, launched mm 
the midst of enemues, has the effect of causing them to drop 
down im a state of lethargy—an effect which, as one may 
well su) made ly short work of those who 
were sul Jeoted to it 

There 18 not a secret of magic which this book does not 
teach us It puts us in possession of the means of acquir- 
ne, wealth and nenoans of rendermg barren women fruit 
ful, of discovering, by merely robbieg the hands and eyes 
with some ench muxtures, treasures buned in the 
ground or indden elsewhere , of acquiring invulnerability 
and the most iormneieble wers ms war a by. means of bones 
earned on the pers p the only me 
which it does not J reveal 1s the cere a ot € 
immortal 

Tt 1 not by entering into compact with the devil, as our 
magicians were erat mace succeed to have done, that the 
magicians of Indie ol the power of performing po 
many prodigies These latter, indeed, are not the kind of 
people to run the msk of having their necks twisted in evil 
company of this sort It 15 quite sufficient for a Hindu to 
become an expert m the black art if he recerves a few 
private lessons from the guru, or master, of the adepts 
Tt 18 this gur who guides hom in the right way, who confers 
his powers upon him, and to whom he owes obedience 
Should a god, a demon, or spirit be so stubborn as to 
disregard the orders of the newly mutiated disciple, the 
latter has armply to repeat his injunction +n the name and 
from the feet of Ins guru 

Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva themselves are subject to the 
commands of the cians There are, however, oortain 
divinities who are voked by preference Among these the 
planets occupy the first place The term graha by which 

are designated, the act of seszsng, that 18, of 

laying hold of those w’ they are enjomed by 
enchantments to torment The next m order are the 
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bhoothams, or the elements, each of which contains a de 
atructave principle Then come the preias or spits of dead 
bodies, the praachas or gssasus—a term by which the 
Native Christians designate the devil, the female deities 
called sakit , Kals, the goddess of destruction , and Marana 
Den, the goddess of death 

In order to call all these spirits into action, the magician 
has recourse to various mysterious ceremomes, manirams 
and sacrifices The sacrifices are the same as those already 
descnbed, with a few trifling differences For instance, the 
magioian must be stark naked while he offers up these 
sacrifices to Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, while, on the 
other hand, he must be decorously clad when such sacrifices 
are offered to Rama 

The flowers offered to the god invoked must be red , and, 
when the otest s to produce the death of any person, the 
boiled rice offered up must be stamed with blood, for which 
purpose a human victim, s young girl for choice, 15 some 
timea slam 

We have already spoken of the grand virtue of man 
trams, but it 15 especially m connexion with magic that 
they are most effective fantrams have such an influence 
over the gods, even of the very first rank that they are 
quite unable to resist d , either in the heavens, or in 
the air, or on earth, all that the magician requires of 
them 

Among the said manirams there are some, called the 
fundamentals, whose effects are decisive and irremstible 
They are com) of various strange monosyllablea, harsh 
of sound and difficult to pronounce , such as A’hom, h’rhum, 
aWhrum, sho’rhum, ramaya, namaha = Thus last: word sigm 
fies ‘ respectful greeting ’ 

The sometimes repeats these manirams m a 
humble and supphostory manner, loading with praises the 
god whom he mvokes, but he quickly resumes lis un 
perious tone, and exclaims as though m a vehement rage, 
“Grasp it! Grasp it!’ or ‘ ' t If thou art 
willing to do what I aak of thee, well and good, if not, 
T command thee to do it m the name of such and such 
@ god, in the name of the feet of my guru!’ Whereupon 

1 Guch a thing 1s tmbeard of nowadays —Ep 
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the god cannot do otherwise than comply with the magician’s 
demands without & murmur! aad 

From the haughty and mdecorous manner in which the 
Hindu magioians treat their good natured deities, 1t may 
be yudged that they are not the men to allow themselves to 
be frightened as easily as were the poor witches of Horace, 
Canidia and Sagans, who, it will be remembered, were put 
to terrified fhght by a commonplace sound, resemb! the 
bursting of an inflated bladder, made by the God of the 
Gardens, who had been troubled by the enchantments 
which they came to perform every mght in the place 
entrusted to his keepmg 

It 18 impossible to enumerate the various drugs, in 
gredients, and utensils that go to make up the stock mn 
trade of an Indian magiman There are certam mncanta- 
trons, in the performance of which it » Deceswary to use 
the bones of sixty fou dofferent anmals—neither more noi 
Jess—and amongst them may be mentioned those of a man 
born on a Sunday which happens to be new moon day, of 
® woman born on a Fnday, the feet bones of a Panah, 
of a cobbler, of a Mahomedan, and of a European If all 
these bones are mixed together, enchanted by manirams, 
consecrated by sacrifices, and then buried in the house, 
or at the threshold of an enemy on a night that the stars 
show | to be propitious, they will infallbly cause the enemy's 

it] 

In the same way, should the magician, in the silence of 
the mght, bury these bones at the four cardial points of 
a hostile camp, and then, retiring to some distance, repeat 
beven times maniram of defeat, the result will be that 
within seven days the whole encamped army will either 
day) of itself or perish to the last man 

yy two weapons, consecrated by the sacrifice of a 
human victim, spread such dismay among a besieging 
army that a hundred of their opponents will appear to 16 
as 8 thousand 

Sometimes o quantity of miud collected from sxty four 
filthy plans is kneaded together with hair, parmgs of 
nails, bits of kathe:, &c, and » then moulded mto small 
figures, on the breasts of which the name of one’s enemy 
8 written Cc rtam words and mantrame are then repeated 
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over these figures, which are also consecrated by sacrifices 
No sooner 16 thw done than the grahas or planets tako 
possession of the person against whom such mcantations 
are directed, and afflict hum with a thousand ills 

‘These figures are sometimes through and through 
with an awl, or are mutilated in various ways with the 
intention of killing or mutilatmg m the same manner the 
person who 18 the object of vengeance * 

Sixty four roots of different kinds of noxious plants are 
known among the magicians, and, when duly prepared 
with mantrams and sacrifices, become powerful weapons for 
covertly dealing fatal blows to obnoxious persons 

Tt must here Be remarked that the profession of a magiuian 
18 not altogether free from danger if the Hindus them 
selves are revengeful, ther gods ar. also passably so 
Again, the gods do not obey without some feeling of anger 
the orders given to them by a miserable mortal, and thev 
sometimes punwh in @ very cruel and brutal manner the 


‘At all trmes and in all places the same nhoulow and barbarous 
means have aufficed to excite the imagimation of the vulgar, the ignorant 
and the superstitious They were are and will be the same thronghout 
the wen or tanos erat, pean duce cap 

a7 4 divetncta capillis 
Certaque de vepicie colligyt 0888 TORW 
Devovet absentes, simulacraque cores fingt, 
Et miserum tenues im secur urget acu 

The two witchea of Horace who have just been mentioned also had 
among their other magical apperstus, two figures, one of wool and the 
other of wax Me 

jaior 


‘Lanea, quae poems compesceret infenorem 
Corea supphoeiter stabat servibbus, utque 
Tam ture, modis 
The fanatical Leaguers of France m the mxteenth century camed their 
superstitious practices to such extremes that they caused wax fi 
to be made representing Henry Ill and the King of Navarre 
jerced the t parts of figures with thorns for the space af 
days, and on the fortieth day they struck them about the region of 
proces whom tht {ages represented in tie year 1761 © pretended 
princes whom the im the year ry 
sorcerer named Trowsehellee, who was executed on the Place de Greve, 
declared durmg lus cvammetion that thore custed m France thee 
hundred thousand porvons practwing the smo profusion us hinwelf 
Possibly ho exaggerated! but st all ovents, if hwtorsens ehmmated from 
ee hex A folhes of men, they would ccrtmunly not have much 
relate —] 
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person who ventures to command them Woe to him who 
commuts the smallest error, or makes the shghtest omzsion 
in the mnumerable ceremonies that are obligatory under 
such circumstances! He 1s immethately ct with the 
fall ‘wenght: of tho, rmuscbiet which: bo was. prepexmg, for 
others 

Then again, a magician 1s in constant danger from nvals 
who exercise the same trade, especially when his nvals 
are as skilful as himeelf, or maybe more so For these 
may succeed in counteracting his charms, and mm bringing 
upon his own head, or upon the heads of his chents, the 
whole weight of his evil machmations Accordingly therd 
casts m appearance or in realty, an mveterate mutual 
hatred amongst this crowd of men who pretend to be the 
interpreters of destiny Occamonally they are seen to bid 
defiance to each other, and to enter the lusts in the presence 
of witnesses and arbitrators whom they call upon to decide 
which of the two is the more skilful in his art The test 
consists, for example, m having to hft from the ground 
a spell bound object, such as a piece of straw, a wand, or 


a piece of money The two mists, placing themselves 
at either side of and at an equal distance from the afore- 
said object, pretend to a) h it, but the mantrams 


which they utter, or the enchanted ashes which they sprinkle 
upon each other, have the effect of arresting their course 
An invisible and irresistible force seems to drive them back , 
they try agam and again to advance towards the object, 
‘but as often have to draw back They redouble ther 
efforta , convulsive movements agitate them, the sweat 
pours from them, they spit blood At last one of them 
succeeds in getting hold of the spell bound object, and he 
38 proclaimed the victor 

Sometimes, agai, one of the combatants is thrown 
violently upon the ground by the force of the mantrams of 
Ins antagonist He then rolls about like one possessed, 
and finally Temazna for some time motionless, feigning un- 
consciousness At last, however, he recovers the use of his 
senses, gets up apparently much fatigued and exhausted, 
and ictires covaed with wl and confusion A sickness 
of several days’ duration 3 su) d to be the immediate 
result of hw strenuous yet futile efforts 
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It wall, doubtless, be easly guessed that these pitaablo 
fooleries are the outcome of & premeditated understanding 
between the shameless charlatans who practise them But 
the multitude who pay for bemg treated to a of 
this kand, and who look upon the actors with fear and 
admuration, are fully persuaded that all ther contortions 
are due to supernatural causes It must, however, bo 
admitted that these men go through their parts with really 
admirable skill and precision On many an occasion they 
have been seen to perforin sleight of hand tricks with such 
are skill as to astomsh persons of a much less credulous 
turn of mind than the Hindus! 


CHAPTER XXII 
She Poetry of the Hindus 


From the very earliest times poetry has been very much 
im vogue with the Hindus, and it 1s still held in high regard 
by them One 1s even inchned to beheve that at frst they 
had no othe: written language Not one of ther original 
ancient books 1s written in , or m the vulgar t 
not even the books on cane, which are said to be very 
numerous in the Sanskrit language 

We may naturally infer that the practice of wr 
8 style and 1dhom beyond the comprehension of the vul 
was mainly due to the artful precaution of the Brahmins, 
who found in it a sure means of excluding all other caates 
from participating in 8 knowledge of which they wished to 
retain 8 monopoly 

It 18 quite certain that all the Hmdu books in prose are 
of modern origin It 1s 1n verse that the eighteen Puranas, 
and other similar works, have been ted from the 
Sanskrit mto Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese, and, I think, 
into all the other vernaculars of Indza 

‘The magic art 1s still beheved m throughout Indie, How- 
ever, the rules whereby mi powers can be acquired are Bo ngorous 
role rd opig a oer grep cheng gt 

au 80 1. han who wt nto 
then te eniy e oecy toe aver become aiepian te all nate ot the 
country men art to be sein who aro sard to have become on account 
of some yidaton of the proscribed coremonis for the acqurtion of the 
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Tamul poetry seems to bave been chiefly cultavated by 
the Sudras , and sven Escole Eevee. the authors of 
various poems in that language The Tamil ta, how 
over, while imitating the form and style of Sanskrit try, 
have added so many rules of ther own that xt ws dsfhuult 
to excel in the writing of it 

Telugu and Canarese poetry chiefly the work of Brah 
mains 

Having acquired some knowledge of the most important 
rules of Hindu prosody, which, I think, are the same in all 
the vernaculars of the country Sanskrit not excepted, 1 will 
try to describe them briefly here The subject seems tu 
me hkely to interest philologuts 1 will, therefore, des ribe 
(1) the different kands of poetry , (2) the long and short 
quantities , (3) the different feet (4) the different metres , 
(5) the method of rhyme , (6) the composition of verses , 
(7) tho style of their poetry generally 

Tax Duverent Krups 0x Pozrsy 

There are hve kinds of poetry, namely, padam, padyam, 
dunpada, dandaka Som add to thew 
another kind under the name of padva but as this w, 
properly speaking, poetical prose, it 18 not generally con 
sidered as bek to the province of poetry 

The padam includes not only the odes m honour of gods, 
princes, and other great personages, but also obscene and 
amorous ditties, spnghtly dialogues between gods and 
goddesses, and other similar compositions, some of which 
are called srsngaram (ornament), because they describe the 
beauty of women and their different methods of adornment 

The erotic songs are also called asttenbam (pleasures of 
the will) Of this sort there 1s an infimte variety They 
are sung, for the most part, by religious mendicante when 
they go from house to house askmg for alms The more 
coarse and indecent they are, the better they suit the 
tastes of the hesrers, whose generosity 13 mamifested m 
proportion to the enjoyment derived from them 

The hymns m honour of the gods are called kwthanam 
(praise), @ term whuch the compositions well deserve on 
pect of the ingh fHown eulogies with which they are 
replete 
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The word padam corresponds Lkewwe to our strophe, 
stanza, or couplet 

Padyam includes the great poems composed in honour of 
gods and heroes They are divided ito stanzas There 
are at least thirty different forms of these stanzas, which 
misy be troduced and interspersed in the course of the 
same poem The padyame are also used m compositions 
deahng with moral and satirical subjects The Telugu poet 
Vemana and the Tamu! poet Tiruvalluvar excelled in 
two lands of composition, of which I shall speak egam at 
the end of the present ch 

The species of poetry called duspada (two feet) 15 not 
subject to very strict rules It mght be described aa free 
improvisation, end 1s used in the recital of short stories 
and adventures 

Tt unnecessary to enter mto details sbout the other 
kinds of poetry , 1¢ 1s easy to conjecture what they are like 
from what has been already said 


Lone axp Sort QUANTITIES 

Handu verses, like those m Greek and Latin, are formed 
of feet, composed of letters long or short m quantity 
From these long ard short feet are formed hemustichs, or 
lines which, combmed 2n ther turn, form stanzas 

I have remarked that the feet are composed of letters, 
because mm the Indsan languages there are no such things 
as syllables Every consonant carnes ita own vowel, which 
1s mcorporated with 1t _In several languages of India com~ 
binations such as bra, pla, & , which we cali syllables, aro 
also written a6 one single letter 

The short letters are called laghu aksharam, and the 
ones guru aksharam, in allusion, no doubt, to the slow 
solemn gait of a Hindu guru Even im ordinary writing 
they m fail to make & distinction between the long 
short letters with their particular marks Thus 1s scrupu- 
foutly cheseved 1M pronunciation , and im verse it 18 quite 
indagpensal 

In Hindu, as well as m Greck and Latin poetry, a long 
letter equivalent to two short, and two long to four short. 
‘Thus the word mata, co: of two long letters, 16 equiva 
lent to the word fw, composed of four short ones 
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But there are letters which, though short in prove witing 
and m ordinary conversation, become long in verse by their 
Position : thos hone ng the word aksharam, though 
short generally, mes in veraification, bemg plaged 
before two consonants, & and sha In the same manner 
the letter ka, though usually short, 1s long m such words as 
karman, karnam, & , on account of the two consonante 
which follow it 

As I wished to know whether this rule admitted of that 
poetical hoence of which we find some examples m the 
wmitings of the best Latin poets—that 1s, whether » final 
short letter could become long by position when the word 
which follows it be; with two consonants—I questioned 
a Brahmin whom I had asked to explam to me the structure 
of Hindu versification He had aboady seemed somewhat 
surprised at the facihty with which I understood his ex 
planations, and I notiwed that his professorial tone and 
arrogant self conceit were gradually dimuushmg But 
when I asked this question dumbfounded, and 
for a while stared me 1n the face without uttermg a word 
At length he answered ‘I wonder how such a thought 
could have occurred to you, knowmg as you do so httle 
as yet even of the rudimentary elements of our poetry’ 
I told him that the different kinds of poetry which were 
studied in my own country bore many resemblances to 
the poetry of India, and that the knowledge I had pre- 
viously derived from the former had led me to ask this 
particular question But his astonshment, instead of 
decreasing, grew till greater He found it very difficult 
to understand how such sublime things could ever have 
entered the minds of foreigners, and how poets could be 
found elsewhere than m India This absurd prejudice on 
lus part easily 1my him with the idea that I was 

on of wonderful mental penetration One advantage 

which resulted from our conversation was that m future 
hw conduct towards me became much more respectful 

As in Latin, the last letter or vowel of a Hindu verue 
may be of any quantity at pleasure, but in euch cases the 
distinction must always be marked im soventuation 

In an idolatrous country cverytlung necessarily tends 
towards superstition The poets of India, therefore, hold 
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some letters to be of good and others of Ul omen Tho 
ambrosval letters (amrstam) come under the head of tho 
former, while the powonous letters (visham) belong to the 
latter class This distmction, however, 1s not observed in 
the poems 1n praise of the , who are supposed to be 
beyond such influences it im verses which concern 
empleo mortals the case 1s very different Partnoular care 
must be taken never to begin any verse addressed to them 
with « sham or unlucky letter In the Telugu and 
Canarese languages, the letters ke, ks, pe, pm, te, tr, &e, 
are of this number, because these letters when written 
have the point turned downwards On the other hand, 
the letters ko, po, to, &o , are conaidered to be Jucky letters 
(amrstam), because they have the pomt turned upwards 


Toe Fser ww Vers 

The feet are called ganame, and there are two kinds tlic 
simple ganams and the upaganams The first are eght m 
number, and are expressed by the word mahajasanerayala, 
made up of the frst letters of the followmg —{1) maganam, 
(2) Lye (3) banter (4) eaganam, (5) naganam, (6) 
raganam, nam, (8) laganam 

The fist ‘ciate of three le ; the second, of a long 
and two shorts , the third, of a between two shorts , 
the fourth, of two shorts and a long, the fifth, of three 
shorts, the sixth, of a short between two longs , the seventh, 
of . short and two longs, the eighth, of two longs and 
a short 

There are eight wpaganams expressed by the word 
gavahane gamanala, made up hkewise by the combination 


of the eye Jette of the * wards —(1) gaganam, 
com wo vaganam, of & short a 
(3) mm, of @ ong ore short , (4) nalam, of four 


shorte , af) galam, of two shorts, (6) malagam, of three 
yen @ short , (7) nagam, of three shorts and a long , 
(8) of two longs and two shorts 

The Hindu poeta mM 2% certain relation between the 
ganame and the wpaganams, a cording to the effects which 
they arc severally suppoued to possess the faculty of pro 
ducmg They are all under the protcction of different 
planets , and accordmg to the good or evil dispositions of 
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these latter, they bring good or ill luck Those under the 
auspices of the moon, which in India 1s the symbol of 
comfort and coolness, are favourable , but the case 1s juat 
the reverse with those governed by the sun It therefore 
follows that a piece i Bootty must never begm with a 
mahgn ganam The lu prosodies are very diffuse and 
wearisome on this subject 


Tse Disrrrent Merres 

The hines, properly speaking, of verses are formed of 
ganams and upaganams, and are called padams or chara 
nama, words which sigmfy hterally feet They may be 
compared to the hemistichs or lines of pentameter verse 
in Latin, or to the lines of ten and twelve syllables m 
French and English The variety of padams depends on 
the number of ganams they contam some having three 
five, seven, or more 

In certain padams any of the ganams may be used, and 
these latter may be vaned at Pleasure provided the re 
quisite number of shorts and longs 1s preserved Thin 
variety, however, must be with a certain amount 
of taste and be free from all affectation , when 1t 1s done 
with discretion, it enhances the beauty and force of the 
verses which otherwise would become too monotonaus 
It 18 just the same with Latin hexameters, which would be 
wanting in grace xf the poet were to put either all dactyls 
or all spondees in the first four feet 

The Hindu poets, however, cannot indulge in thin inter 
change of ganams in all their compositions There are 
cases in which 2t 1s absolutely necessary for them to une 
only such as the rules 

‘The various kinds of hnes in Hindu verse have all special 
names One 18 called the elephant, another the tiger, 
another the cobra , and so forth 


RayME 
There are two kinds of rh: im Hindu ostiy One 
oeours at the begining of Ime, and 1 called yets or 
vad; Thus where one hine begins with the word kirt 
ind the other with ksriana kis the yeti The other kind 
of rhyme occurs im the second letter on syllable of the Ime, 
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and 18 called prasam Thus, in two hnes, one begmnmng 
with gopagns and the other with depaniram, pa ws the 


prasam 
For the yet: rhyme the letters ka, kaha, keha, ga, gsha, 
the umple teha, and the asprate tshaha, &o, may be 


use 

For the prasam rb attention 1, strictly 9) q 
paid only to the consonant, which ought to be abeoln ly 
de, do’ du all tyme together "Those Lande of Hiymee, 

Gt, GO, au rhyme togetl ene of rhymes, 
however, are not considered fine 

Generally speaking, the more words there are in & hne 
having the yets and the prasam alike, the more beautiful 
they appear to the Hmdus For our part we should look 
upon them as mere childish alliterations, recalling to our 
munds the line of Enns so often im the mouths of school 
b 

eee O Tite tute ‘Lats tibi tanta, tyranne tubate! 

There are also other kinds of poetry, which, hike ours 
have their rhyme at the end of the limes In these cases 
they end as a rule with the same consonant and sometimes 
with the same word ks Pon s 

Generally speaking, difficulties of rhyme are simply 
hopeless, and often puzzle Hindu versifiers themselves 


VERSES 


With the padams, or hnes, arranged symmetrically with 
regard to quantity and rhyme, are formed the padyamta, 
sometimes called slokams They are, properly speaking, 
stanzas or couplets, sometimes regular, sometimes irregul 

These padyama are of se’ kinds, and each has its 
apectal name 

In the aumple kanda padyam certain feet only oan be 
wtroduced, in the same way as in Lat hexameters, m 
which dactyls and spondees only are used But a single 
ganam, or foot, may sometimes compres & whole line 
such as the followmng Devals Denks Kamsudu 

The limts of this work hardly permit me to enter into 
more minute details concernmg the numerous rules to 
which the structure and arrangement of Hindu poetry 
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are subject , but it will appeor from what has been already 
eid that Hindu versification 1s by no means easy There 
are nevertheless a great many people of all castes who 
dabble in rhymes, and amuse themselves by reading out 
pubhely and ostentatiously the pieces they have composed 

n India, as m Europe, poetasters abound, while good poets 
ate very scarce Inchan languages, however, bemg 
very rich m synonyms, afford a great advantage to the 
Hindu poet 

* There are five principal authors who have written on the 
subject of Hindu prosody , and these have laid down fixed 
and unalterable laws for making verses ‘Their collected 
works are called Chandas The Brahmin who taught me 
was guided in his instructions by a book whose author had 
40 arranged that every rule was comprised 1n a verse which 
served at once the double purpose of an example of the 
tole as well as the rule itself 


Or Tastz AND StyLz in Hrnpv Poetry 


The predommating features of Hindu poetry are emphases, 
affectation, and bombast Every Hindu poet would seem 
to be a prototype of him who, im Horace, 


Provit smpulles et seaquipedaha yerba, 


or of the Chtarchus compared by Longinus to a man who 
opens his mouth wide to blow through a tiny flute The 
poetry of all nations has its pecuhar turns of expression 
ita heences, 1ts own vocabulary, &c, which render at 
difficult. of understanding by formgners, but m Hindu 
poetry the frequent use of elliptical phrases, of allegones, 
of metaphors, and of expressions not mm vogue im ordinaly 
language, renders the meaning so obscure that 1t 18 impos 
sible to understand it ‘ly unless one makes a special 
study of the subject ver & thorough knowledge of 
Hindu prose works 1s of no avail 

Were Hindu htereture better known to us, it 15 possible 
that, we should find that we have borrowed from it the 
romani style of our days, which some find so beautiful 
and others so silly If the Hindu poet has occasion to 
describe any particule: object, he seidom omits even the 
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munutest detazls He thnks it his duty to present it to 
the view in all its phases 
&il rencontre un paleis, ul men dépemt Ia faco 
Ta 'sokre un parton. le rignovum vomndor 
A un u 
‘La ve baloon Penferme en un balustre dor 
Th compte des plafonds les rondu et les ovales 
Tf a Hindu poet has a beautiful woman for his theme, he 
will certamly never be content with merely statmg m 
@ more or leas flowery style, that she is endowed with all 
the charms of body and mnd Like the painter who 
reproduces on the canvas one feature after another of his 
model, so does our Hindu poet pass in review a cape 
ueque ad calcem the various charms of the beauty he 1s 
descnbing ‘The colour of her skin the expression of her 
face and eyes, in fine, everything connected with her, even 
her most secret charms, appear to him objects worthy of 
tus praise The finishing strokes of Ina brush are general}: 
reserved for the touching up of all the moral and inte! 
lectual quahties which his mmagination can impart to the 
fair subject of his verses It may be easily umagined that 
these descriptive details, overloaded as they are with @ vast 
display of epithets become exceedingly diffuse , but we 
cannot deny to them at least the credit of exactitude 
Hindu poetry at first sounds harsh and inharmonious to 
a European ear, by reason of the frequent aspirations with 
which many of the letters at the beginning, m the middle, 
and at the end of the words are pronounced , but, on the 
other hand, this laboured pronunciation gives to the recital 
8 stately and sonorous tone, which seldom fails to please 
one who has become used to it At the same time it must 
be confessed that foreigners, and even natives who have 
not been well tramed in it from mfancy, find almost in 
eurmountable difficulties in mastering this method of pro 
nunoiation 
The short pieces that I have seen have appeared to me 
nerally weak and uninsprmg I know not whether the 
indus have any real dramatic works I only know of 
a few productions of this nature, and these are mixed up 
with rongs and dialogues The Dasa avatara or the ten 
mmearnations of Vishnu, is among the number But I am 
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not in a position to give any particulars as to their ment, 
or even of their contents seemg that I have never taken 
the trouble to read any of them 

More fortunate than the French, who are never weary 
of repeating that no epic poem exists m their hterature, 
the Hindus boast of a great number The two most 
celebrated are the Ramayana and the Bhagavata Both 
are of inordinate length The former recounts the deeds 
and exploits of Vishnu under the mearnation of Rama, 
while the latter relates the adventures of Vishnu meta 
morphosed m the form of Krishna Their authors have 
introduced into them the whole idolatrous system of the 
eountry—a system on which they are often at vanance 
among themselves It may be easily understood that the 
‘unities’ prescribed by Anstotle have not been observed in 
these epics The Bhagavala takes up its hero even before 
Ing birth, and does not quit him till after he 1s dead. 

The fertile imagination of the ancient Greeks conceived 
nothing that can be compared with the credible powers 
and wonderful achievements of the Hindu heroes whose 
exploits are celebrated in these books Even the colossal 
Enceladus and the giant Briareus, with Ins fifty heada and 
his hundred hands were but pigmies compared with the 
wonderful gianta who, according to the Ramayana some 
times fought for Rama and sometimes agaimat him 


CHAPTER XXII 


Brahmin Philosophy —The Six Sects called Shan Mata —The Doctrine 
of the Buddhists 


I HavE previously shown (in Part IJ, Chapter XI) that 
the ancient Brahmins recognized one Supreme and Almighty 
Being, possessing all the attributes that reasonable man 
should ascribe to such a Berg It 18 rmposmble to believe 
that these sages, bemg thus impressed with the idea of ao 
perfect a Godhead, could have countenanced the absurdities 
of polytheism and idole It was their succeasora who 
adopted these absurdities, little by httle, until they led the 
nation, whose oracles they were, nto all the extravagarit 
doctrines in which they are now unvolved It must never 
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theless be acknowledged that the speculative theories in 
which these ancient Blulosophers indulged in the first 
instance, and of which J shall have occaston to speak later 
on, were calculated to corrupt thus pure conception of the 
Desty ond of the worskap due to eeeaidne tise waa pe 
fore opmions arose re; nature 

God and the creation of the Umverse Two principal secta 
were gradually developed, each of which possessea up to 
the present day numerous adherents among the modern 
Brahmuns * first 18 called the Dwasta (twofold) sect, 
whose adherents recognize the existence of two , 
namely, God and Matter, which He created and which 18 
one with Him The other sect, called Adwasta (not two 
fold), comprises those who acknowledge but one Being, 
one Substance, one God It has a more numerous following 
than the other, and includes m its ranks the majority of 
those Brahmins who profess to be exceptionally learned 
Its adepta designate the leading principles of their doctrine 
by the technical words Abhavena Bhavam Nagi, meaning 
de nihulo whit fit (from nothmg nothing is made) They 
maintam that Creation is an impossibihty, and at the same 
tame they hold that pre existing and eternal Matter 1s 
absolutely chimerical From these premises they conclude 
that all that we call the universe, including all the various 
phenomena which we see to be comprised within 1t, has no 
Teal existence at all, but 1s merely the result of illusion, 
which 1s known among them as Maya From the large 
number of stories which they have mvented for the purpose 
of illustrating this doctrine I have selected the following 

There are, a4 & matter of fact, three sects The first 19 that of 
Adwawe, or non dualiem ‘The Universe exists, but merely ax a form 
of the one eternal essence All an:mate and inammate things are but 
parta of the Deity, and have no real existence of ther own Then 
comes the Dwasa: une or dusham, which holds that God 1s supreme, 
yot essentially cferent from the human soul and from the material 
‘world, both of which bsve a reel and eternally distinct exustence’ A 
thurd ‘snd important section hold the doctrine of Vemshtadwava, or 
doctrme of unity with attributes This doctrine 1s ike that of Adwava, 
holding that the Deity and the Universe are one, but it goes further in 
hobfing thas the Dusty nob voad of fee ox quality it Him 

endowed wi juahties and a twofold form Ly 

Supreme pirit, Paramatma or Caune, and the gross one, the effect the 
Universe of Matter ’—En 
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‘ A certain man, m @ dream, smagmed that he had been 
crowned kang of a certem country with great pomp and 
circumstance Tho next morning. on lesving hus fh q 
he met a traveller, who gave him s detailed account of 
festivities and ceremonies that had actually taken 
on the occasion of the coronation of the Inng of the same 
country, and of which he was himself an eye witness 
The mendents related by the latter agreed in all Parhoulars 
with what the former had dreamed Illusion, , Wan 
equally prevalent in both cases, and there was no more 
realty mm what the one man had seen than m what the 
other man had dreamed In a word, things that we take 
for realities are nothing but illusions emanating from the 
Deity, who 18 the sole Berg with an actual existence 
Our senses decerve us in presenting to us objects which do 
not really exist These objects indeed are nothing but 
appearances or modifications of the Deity , that 1s to sev, 
there 1s nothing real about them ’ 

I do not know whether these would be philosophers 
deduce from this pernicious doctrine all the consequences 
which naturally result from st, and look upon God as the 
immediate author of all the evil as well as all the good 
that takes place on the earth Several of them, at any 
rate, are not ashamed to express this opinion The Brah 
mins with whom I have discussed the subject have candidly 
confessed to me that, in their opmion, neither good nor evil 
exista, that, un fact, all crimes, even parmicide, adultery, 
frand, and perjury, are but acts cited by the divine 
power , or rather, that these acta are imaginative and are 
simply the strange reault of Maya, a delusion which deceives 
us and causes us to take the shadow for the realty * 

The doctrine of Dwasta admits of two actual substances 
—God, and Matter created by God, with which He 1s 
inseparably umted God, accordmg to ths doctrine, 18 
omnipresent He pervades all Matter and incorporates 
Himself so to speak, with 1t He w present in every 
animate and manimate thing He does not, however, 
undergo the least change or the least modification by such 

Tha Abbéa opinion of the Adwaie doctrme 1 not supported by 
modern anthoritien such aa Profesor Deursen and Professor Max Mfiller, 
who have written of st m the highest terme of praise —Ep 
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coexistence, whatever may be the badness and imper 
fection of the thmgs with which He 1s united In support 
of this last contention, the adherents of the doctrine of 
Dwavta cite, for the purpose of comparson, fire and the 
rays of the sun They say that fire can be mcorporated 
in every substance, pure and impure, yet it never loses 
any of its own purty, so also with the rays of the sun, 
which are never polluted even when penetrating heapa of 
filth and mud 

Aovarding to these sectarians our souls emanate from 
God and form part of Him, just as hght emanates from 
the sun, which illummates the whole world with an infinite 
number of rays, just as numberless drops of water fall 
from the same cloud, and just as various trinkets are 
formed from the same ingot of gold Whatever may be 
the number of these rays of these drops of water, and of 
these trmkets, it 1s always to the same sun, to the same 
cloud and to the same ingot of gold that they respectively 
belong 

However from the very moment that a soul xs united 
with a body it finds itself imprisoned m the darkness of 
ignorance and sin, just like a frog caught im the gullet of 
a snake from which it has no chance of escaping Although 
the soul, thus imprisoned continues to be one with God 
1618, nevertheless, to certain extent dwunited and separated. 
from Him However great and good the soul may be 
which anmates a human form, it becomes from that, moment 
pubject to all the sins, to all the errors and to all the weah 
neases which are the natural consequences of this union 
with a body The vicwsrtudes that affect the soul wile 
it 18 united with & body do not, however, affect that, part 
of ita nature which 1s divine _ In this respect the soul may 
be compared to the moon, whose image 1s reflected n the 
water if the water in which the image of the moon is 
reflected be disturbed, the image also becomes disturbed , 
but it cannot be said that the moon itself 1s disturbed 
The changes and chances of the soul united with different 
bodies do not seriourly concern God, from whom itemanater , 
and as to the soul iteelf, 1t 19 mmmutable, never undergomg 
the slightest change Ita umon with the body laste till 
such time as, by meditation and penance, it attains degree 
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of wisdom und perfection which permits st to reunste itself 
anew, and that mseparably and for ever, with God that 
1s to say, 1b ceases to migrate from one body tv another 

The soul 18 said to be endowed with one of the followmg 
three gunas, or inherent qualities, viz sativa, rajas, or 
tamas—goodneas, passvon, or ignorance It frees itself at 
one time from one, at another tame from another, of these 
inherent quahties, and it attains perfection only after it 16 
entirely freed from all of them 

The five senses of the body play the part of councillors 
and slaves to the soul ‘For instance should the soul 
perceive & demrable object, 16 unmediately conceives the 
desire of possessing 1t The feet are ordered to approach 
at, and when the object 1s in view, the eyes are commanded 
to behold it, and hands to seize it, which orders are 
unmedistely executed The nostrils are then commanded 
to smell 1t, the mouth to open, and the tongue to taste it , 
and these organs comply ‘with ats wishes Thereupon the 
object passes into the body with which the soul 1s united, 
and the soul ws then satwfied Thus it w the soul that 
regulates the actions and the movements of the body It 
may be compared, mm this respect, with a magnet placed on 
a brass plate beneath which 1s an iron needle If the 
magnet be moved round the plate, the needle follows in 
the same direction, but af the magnet be removed, the 
needle at once drops down and remains motionless The 
magnet 18 therefore typical of the soul, and the needle of 
the body As long as these two are united, the body 15 
susceptible of motion, but no sooner does the soul quit 
the body to take up its abode elsewhere than the body 
becomes insensible, 1s dissolved, and returns to the five 
elementa from which it was orgwnally formed The soul, 
on the other hand, lke the magnet, loses nothing of ita 
efficacy, and in whatever body it takes up ite abode, always 
Temains the same 

The two great sects of philosophers above mentioned 
were subsequently divided ito =x others, known by the 

oral name of Skan Mata (the six sects, or schools) 

wr names aro (I) Saw, (2) Saka, (3) Churvaka, (4) 

Kapalska, (5) Varshnave, (6) Bouddha To utrive to punfy 
the soul, to acquire wisdom and perfection, to dissipate 
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possessing form, with a view to shape aud animate the 
world, whose atoms, alth eternal, are nevertheleus, 


without His presence, and hfeless 
Man, according to them, 18 co! d of one body and 
two souls, the one supreme, Paramaima, which 1s 


nothing else than God Himself , the other an+mal or vstal, 
known by the name of Jsvatma, which 1s n us the sentient 
principle of pleasure and pam Some hold that this 1s 
spintual, others that it 1s material 

In order to atta supreme wisdom and perfect happiness 
this sentient prmciple must be extmguished , 1ts complete 
extinction leading to umon with Paramatma The various 
gradations by which this union 1s attained will be spoken 
of later on It begs with contemplation of, and ends in 
perfect tdentity with, God Himself The process of metem 
psychosis continues in the meantime, the soul never ceasing 
its transmugrations from one body to another 

It must here be remarked that hy the word Soul the 
learned mean the W#i or else the Hgo, the consciousness 


of Self « 

The Vedanta school, founded by the celebrated Sankara 
Acharya, 18 distinguished from the rest by 1ts metaphysics, 
and, we may add, by the obacurity of its dogmas Moat 
of the Brahmuns of the present day who wish to pass them 
selves off as learned men, blindly embrace ita principles 
without understanding them ‘True sannyasts are nowa 
days not to be found except in this echool, which 1s founded 
on the aystem of Adwavia 

The characteristic feature of this sect w the belief m 
the simple unvy of the being, who is none other than the 
Ego, that 1s to say, the Soul Nothing exusts except the 
Ego, yet. thie Ego m its simple and absolute unity 3, so 
to speak, a trinity (frsnus) by (1) 1ts existence, (2) ite 
infinite wisdom, and (3) ite ee happiness 

But as the consciousness of Self 1 not at all m accord 
pier mater subhme notions Bed thes tee they admit 
another negative principle, which, ui consequence, 
has no vtaal, existenve This 1s the Maya of the Ego, 
te ertor or illusion or mstanco, I bebeve I am now 
writing to you about the Vedanta, but I am muwtaken 
It 18 true, deed, 1 am Ego, I do actually ext; but you 
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are uot You you do not exist There » nothing existent 
in the world, eavept the Ego There is nothing }edanta, 
nor doctrme, nor any bemg except the Ego In smaginng 
to myself that you exist, | am under the illusion of ‘Maye 
1 am mustaken, that us all the subject of my illusion 
does not an fact exist 

Maya, or illusion, makes men believe that they have 
wives and children, that they possess cattle jewels, houses, 
and other temporal goods but nothing of all this 1 real 
Hindus explain the effects of this Wlusion very imperfectly 
by comparmg them to a rope coiled on the ground and 
unstaken for a snake 

True wisdom consists ui obtamng deliverance from tun 
illusion by diligent contemplation of Self, by persuading 
oneself that one 1s the unique, eternal, and infinite Being, 
and vo forth, without allowmg one’s attention to be diverted 
from this truth by the effects of Maya 

The key by which the soul may free itself from these 
illusions of Maya 1 contamed in the following words, 
which these pretentious sages ate bomnd to repeat without 
ceasmg —Aham Eva Param Brahma that w to say, J am 
myself the Supreme Beng The hypothetical conception 
of this idea, they say, should eventually result in actual 
conviction and lead to supreme blessedness 

basic principle of the Sankhya school, founded by 

Kapila, 1s the doctrine of Dwasia , it rejects the Upamana 
of Logi, and seems generally less pretentious then the 
other schools It also teaches that the soul is exmply 2 part 
of God, and that the wasdom acquired by yoga, or contem 
plation, ends m either actual or spiritual unity with God 

Kapila recognized « spiritual nature and a material 
nature, both of them real and eternal The spiritual) 
nature, by the exercise of the will, unttes itself with the 
material nature outeide itself From thw umon are born 
an infinite number of forma and a certain number of quali 
ties Amongst the forms 1s that of the Ego, by reason of 
which each bemg can say J am I, and not another 

As stated above, the quahties are three in number, viz 
goodness, passion, wnorance One or other of theve tlre 
qualities predominates im all animate beings and accounts 
for the differences to be observed amongst them 
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Another umion of spirit (together with its forms and 
quahites) with Matter produces the elements , and a third 
produces the world as it stands 

Such then, according to this doctrine, 1s the synthesis of 
the umverse Wisdom acquired through various stages 
of contemplation produces freedom of the spinit, which 
liberates itself at one time from one form or quality, at 
another time from another, by constantly tating on 
these threes truths — 

1 1 ext not m any thing! 
2 Not exists im me! 
3 I myself exist not! 

Thw w expressed by the combination of these three 

words 


Nasmecha namama naham ! 


The tame comes at last when the spirit has liberated 
iteelf from all sta forms and qualities 18 means the end 
of the world, when everything, returning to ite primitive 
state, 18 lost in and identified with God 

Kapila maintains that cvery religion known to him serves 
but to draw together more closely the bonds in which the 
spit 18 held, mstead of it to free itself from them 

‘or, saya he, the worship of sul te deities, who are in 
reality nothing but the offspring of the most degraded and 
latest conceived umon of spirit with Matter, binds us more 
closely to the object of xt instead of berating us from it 

The worship also of su deities, who are in realty 
only the offspring of the closest union of spint with Matter, 
cannot but m the same way an obstacle to complete 
spmtual freedom Such 1s the contention of Kamila, and 
one can but conclude that he wished to sap to the very 
foundations the authority of the Vedas and of the Hindu 
religion Indeed, the groundwork of lus doctrine seems 
to bear a very close resemblance to that of Spinoza and 
other modern philosophers 

Hhs doctrme gives us also to understand that the gods 
of the Vedas aro merely allegorical figures 1elatmg to the 
world itself, as much im ats fust prmuples as in ity com 
ponent parts, which are but emanations ftom or modhfica 
trons of these frst prnuples 
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Kapila rejects sn toto the commonly accepted tenets of 
the du religion, which, according to him, aro founded 
on _mythwal, wicked, and impious stories 

Hoe teaches that everything that tends to cherish the 
passions, to which one must necessarily yield if they are 
not surmounted, 1s calculated to bind the spmt anew to 
Matter and to prolong ita captivity It 1s only after having 
overcome all such passions, and especially those of lust, 
anger, and avance that one oan aspire to complete free 
dom and the supreme biessedness known as mukts 

The Mimamea school which recognizes a bhod and 
irresistible predestination professes absolute toleration 
with regard to other sects Its adepts scrutinize and dis 
onss the dogmas of these sects, without condemning them 
or venturing on any decided opinion with regard to them 
They commend the utmost tolerance in matters of opinion 
aud afhrm that every sect—nay every rehgion—puraues 
the same end, viz happmess, although they may differ ao 
to the means of at! wt 

I have already described * the abommable orgies of the 
sakts puja, practised by the votanes of the Sekta sect* 
Their principal doctrme seems to be that happiness consists 
1n the enjoyment of sensual pleasures 

There is another sect called Bouddha Mata, which has 
no Brahmin adherents at all, its followers being chiefly 
Buddhists, whose number at present 3s very small in 
Southern India Their doctrine 18 pure matenalum 


1 See Part If Chapter IX 

"The Saives are all worshippers of Siva and Bhavan: conjomtly, and 
they adore the Jenga or compound type of thie gor and goddess aa the 
Vaishnavas do the umage of Lakshminerayane ‘There are no excluave 
worabsppers of Siva besides the wect of naked Gymnosophists called 
Inngwe and the exclusive adorers of the goddess are the Sakias 
this last-mentioned sect a» in most others there wa nght handed and 
decent path and a left-handed and indecent mode of worship but the 
indecent worship of this sect 1s most groasly so and consists of unbridled 
debauchery wah wine ane wosien | Thon ‘profligate rect ia supposed to 
be numerous though unavowed In mort parts of India if not in all, 
‘they are hold in doserved <lctestation , even the deont Sakae do 
nut mako pubhe profession of their tenots nor wear on thet fureheacl 
tho mark of the ecut lest they should be suspected of to the 
other branch of it The sacrihice of cattle Lofore idols w pecultar to this 
sucé —H I Couxeuoox 
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Spimoza and his*disuples endeavoured to it off au 
& new invention of their own, but the athemwta of India 
1ecognized this doctrine many centuries before them, and 
drew from it pretty much the same deductions which ther 
European brethren afterwards drew, and which have been 
propagated in modern times with such deplorable success 

According to this odious doctrine there 15 no other god 
but Matter, which is divided mto an infimte number of 
substances, formmg as many derties according to some, 
and formmg but one god according to others They hold 
that there can be neither vice nor virtue during life , neither 
heaven nor hell after death ‘Lhe truly wise man according 
to them, w he who enjoys every kind of sensual pleasure, 
who believes in nothing that 1s not capable of being felt, 
and who looks upon everything else as chomerical 

God that 18 to say Matter, remarks a philosopher of this 
abominable schoal, posseases four sakits or facultsea, which 
are hke so many wives to him These are Knowledge, 
Deswe, Energy, and Maya, or Illuswn The body, by 
applying all its senses at one and the same time to a 
ticular object, enjoys unalloyed pleasure, which 18 said to 
be imperfect when the enjoyment 18 hmited to a part only 
of the senses It 1s also from this want of consciousness, 
or from its partial apphcation that pai and sleep onginate 
Death 1s merely the total failure of the application of ly 
consciousness to the senses The body thus becomes m 
sensible and perishes 

Itis they say, simply to amuse and divert Himself with 
the pleasures of fancy that God, that is to say Matter, 
assumes the form of a child Similarly He attams the 
respective stages of adolescence and oldage Such, bnefiy, 
acco! to this school, 1s the whole secret of birth, life, 
and deat! 

The second sakts or divine faculty 1s Desire, the effects 
of which are as varied as its impressions God 1s man, 
horse, insect. &c , m fact whatever He wishes to be This 
Desire 18, 1m different creatures, as varied as their incline 
tions = But cach 1s satwhed when enjoying what pleasus 
hun niost 

The sakts of Desire howevcr, obscures that of Kuow 
ledge that 1, it hinders one from knowing that there 
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no other deity but the body, and that birth, hfe and death, 
nu aan virtne,: ane she jeoroeeerve. xe harilie ap. paraly 
chimerical From this ignorance, occasioned by 4 

te the inclmations of mankind , such aa the affection 
of @ mother for her children and the care she bestows m 
bringing them up The truly wise man, who 1s anxious to 
acquire a clear perception of the truth, must, therefore, 
renounce all such Desire 

The third sak: ws Energy, about which these pretentious 
plulosophers speak still more foobshly The un:verve, 
accordmg to them, was m a state of chaos, men lived 
without, laws and without caste, in a state of utter in 
subordimation To remedy this dworder, a genoral con 
sultation of bodies was held nergy spoke first‘ Collect 
ing from all bodies whatever 1s found most excellent in 
each, I will form a perfect man, who by lus beauty, wisdom, 
and strength shall make jumself master of the whole earth, 
and shall become ite sovereign lord I will be hus apouse , 
and from our umon shall be bora bodies innumerable, each 
more perfect than another’ 

The proposal of Energy was 2) ved and carried into 
effect It fully succeeded , and from the wife of a Brah 
myn called Suddhodana Energy begot the god Buddha, 
who was @ man incompareble in all his tions and 
the lawgiver of the human race He promulgated laws, the 
tral jon of which alone constituted sn And the 
pest sm of all as to deny Buddha to be what he 3s 

le who acknowledges him 1s the true Buddhist, the genume 
Brahmin, the guru among Brahmms He knows no other 
god than his own body To his body alone he offers up 
sacrifice, and procures for it all possible sensual pleasures 
He has no dread of anything, he eats mdiscriminately of 
all food , he scruples not to he m order to attain the object 
of his wish , he acknowledges neither Vishnu nor Siva, nor 

ny other god but himself 
jut, seeing that all individual bodies are so many deities, 
why 1s it that they do not all possess the same feelings, 
the same inclinations, and the same knowledge * Why u 
there such # great number of them ignorant of so many 
beautaful things, of which the Buddhists make so much ? 
Such were substaatially the objections which @ now prose 
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lyte of the sect addressed to one of its wise men The latter 
replied that the evil was born of the fourth wife, or aakts, 
of the divinity, called Maya or Mumon, which fasonates 
and deceives mankind, makmg them look upon what 1s 
false as true It, moreover, musleads them into the belief 
i ies sere a that Shere ore meh vicissitudes as 
ving and dying, lution. purfication , and, finally, 
that there are sufferings and rewards after death The 
only method of preserving oneself from Maya 1s to chng 
to the doctrine of Buddhism in acknowledging no other 
god but the material body 
The author from whose work I have extracted this very 
obscure account of the system undertakes to explam the 
theory of Creation and to show how God, united to Maya, 
luced men differmg so greatly nm ther mchnations 
jut all that he advances on this subject is merely the 


result of an extravagant tion, and 1s no more worthy 
of attention than the talk of a sick man deprived of the use 
of his reason by dehrum * 


Ret to lus doctrines, I may remark that he sneers 
at the Brahmms for thew ablutions, fasts, penances, 
saorifices, Vedas, &c The true Veda, or rather the true 
tebgion, he declares, 1s for a man to procure for himself all 
sensual enjoyments, to gratify all ins desires , to avenge 
himgelf on his enemies, even unto death , to renounce all 

of humanity, and to live but for himself Such 
sentiments as filal affection, kindness, gentleness, and pity 
are regarded in this infamous book, not as virtues, but 
(who would believe it?) as sins As an illustration of this 
pnnciple, mention is made, in terms of the lughest praise, 
of a certam king who scarcely ever quitted the apartments 
of hus wives, and who condemned to death a person whose 
only crime was to pity the suffermgs of lus fellow creatures 
rf 1s not, therefore, to be wondered at that human 
monsters who professed doctrines ao detestable and so 
to all considerations of social well bemg, became 

objecta of general execration, and that they were almost 


} This desorption of Buddhism conveys an altogether false umpression, 
tod readers ee recommended fo cont ore Matera authorities on the 
subject —I 
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exterminated in India, where, tt appeara, they were once 
no powerful 

Nevertheless, I doubt whether the gonuine Buddhuste, 
even im countries where ther rehgion is predominant, 
would dare to avow publicly such terrible doctrmes I 
even suspect that the book which contams an exposition 
a he: doctrine = - work - Brabmuns ipemeclvaty who, 
for tl jUrpose ringing iam upon & sect for whiol 
ther caste entertains the most implacable hatred, mvented 
these op:mons, the very mention of which makes oneshudder 
At any rate the book contams certam maxims which 
betray the influence of Hindu sophistry The following are 
examples illustrating the foohsh extremes to which they 


go — 

‘Qne ought never to yield to taste or appetite in eating 
or drinking, one must habituate oneself to the most 
nauseous food’ 

“One must elevate oneself above the preyudices of the 
vulgar, and one must always pursue, m one’s conduct and 
mode of thinking, a course opposite to that of others” 

The Brahmins, m order to cast odium on the Jains, their 
enemies, accuse them also of professing the doctrines of 
Buddhism , but the Jains resent with indignation the false 
insinuations of their adversaries I have myself heard 
several Jains speak very forcibly on the horror whuch such 
pmnciples inspire in them, and complain most bitterly of 
the dubious methods of the Brahmins, who actuated by 
hatred and jealousy, are not at all ashamed to resort to 
these false 1mputations 

There are also other sects, not so well known, and 
among them 1 the Nastska sect, whose fundamental 
doctrine consists m absolute pyrrhonism or scepticism , 
and also the Lokayatha Sasira sect, whose a nts 
recognize no differences of condition amongst mankind, 
no precepts relating to pollution and purification, and who 
are, moreover, accused of devoting themselves to witch 
craft and enchantmenta 

Such, n brief, 1s what I have been able to understand 
of the numerous doctrines about which there exista such 
diversity of opmon amongst the Hindus With the object 
of obtamng an insight into these various matters with 
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greater facility, I engaged the services of a Brahmin, who 
was said to be learned, and who in fact, was not wanting 
im sntelligence or hnowledge But I soon perceived that 
he was himself completely lost in this labynnth of meta- 
phymes , and the vanous Commentaries to which he re 
ferred for some plausible explanations of my difficulties 
tended only to increase those difficulties However, beng 
very often too proud and presumptuous to acknowledge 
lus mobibty to make me understand what he did not under 
stand himself, he tried to get out of his difficulties by hums 
and haws By gestures and pantomumué signs, which were 
truly laughable, he endeavoured to make up for the explana 
taons which I in vain sought from lim, and he often left 
me to myself to clear up my own difficulties 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Chronology of the Brahmins —The F poch of the Flood 


THE Hindus recogmze four ages of the world, to which 
they give the name of yxgas They assign to each yuga 
% period of tame which, when all the gugas are added 
together, would make the creation of the world date back 
several millions of yeara 

The first 1 called Kritha yuga to which they aaugn 
1,728,000 years The second, which they call 7'retha yuga, 
lasted about 3,206 000 years The third, called Dwapara 
yuga, lasted about 864000 years And the last, m which 
‘we are now living, 1s called Kals yuga, or the Age of Misery 
It should last about 432,000 years The present year of 
ihe pater era (1825) corresponds to the year 4,926 of 
the 

“hocordeng to this calculation the world has now been mn 
existence for 3,892,926 years 

It 1s hardly necessary for me to waste time m proving 
that the first three ages are entirely mythical The Hindus 
themselves seem to regard them in that light, since in 
ordimary life they make no mention of them ll ther 
calculations and dates, as well as ell the most ancient and 
authentic records at present to be found among them, are 
reckoned from the commencement of the Kalt yuga 
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‘This pretension to remote antiquity 1s & favourite tluston 
amongst ancient civilized peoples, who, as they sank mto 
idolatry, soon forgot the traditions of their ancestors 
regarding, the creation of the world, and beheved they 
could to their own glory by assuming an origin which 
was, so to say, lost m the dim vista of mythical times 
It w well known to what extremes the Chinese, the Egyp- 
tans, and the Greeks carried this mam, and it 3s charac 
teristic of the Hindus that they far excel these nations in 
their pretensions 

At the close of each of the yugas there took place a 
umversal upheaval im nature No trace of the preceding 
yuga survived in that which followed The gods them 
elves shared in the changes brought about by these great 
upheavals Vishnu, for imstance, who was white in tho 
prece yuga, became black in the t one 

But of all the yugas the most direful 1s the Kah yuga, in 
which we now live It 1s verily an Iron Age, an epoch 
of musrvle and misery, durmg which everything on earth 
has deteriorated The elements, the duration of life the 
character of mankind everythmg, in a word has suffered, 
eve has undergone a change Deceit has taken the 

lace of justice, and falsehood that of truth And this 
Ls eration must continue and go on increasing till the 
end of the yuga 

From what I have 3ust stated 16 will be seen that the 
commencement of the true era of the Hindus, that 1s to 
say, of ther Kals yuga, dates from about the same time as 
the epoch of the Deluge—an event clearly ized by 
them and very distinctly mentioned by ther authors, who 
give it the name of Jala or the Flood of Waters 

Ther present era, dates specifically from the 
commencement of this Jala pralayam It 1 defintely 
stated m the Markandeya purana and mm the Bhagavata 
that this event caused the destruction of all mankind, with 
the exception of the seven famous Rishss or Pemtenta 
whom I have often had occasion to mention, and who were 
saved from the umversal destruction by means of an ark, 
of which Vishnu himself was the pilot Another great 
personage, called Manu, who, as I have tried elsewhere to 
show, was no other than the great Noah himself, was also 
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saved along with the seven great Penitents The universal 
flood 18 not, to my knowledge, more clearly referred to m 
the wri of any heathen nation that has preserved the 
tradition of this great event, or described mn a manner more 
im keeping with the narrative of Moses, than it 18 m the 
Hindu books to which I have referred 

It ws certainly remarkable that such testimony should be 
afforded us by a people whose antiquity has never been 
called in question , only Peo} le, perhaps, who have 
never fallen into a state of arism , & people who, 
judging by the position, the chmate, and the fertihty of 
ther country, must have been one of the first nations to 
be regularly constituted , & people who from time imme- 
mortal have suffered no considerable changes to be made 
in their primitive customs, which they have always held 
inviolable And curiously enough im all ther ordinary 
transactions of hfe m the promulgation of all ther acts, 
in all then public monuments the Hindus date everything 
from the submdence of the kiood Thev seem to tacitly 
acknowledge the other past ages to be purely chumerical 
and mythical, while they speak of the Kalt yuga as the only 
era recognied ax authentw Ther public and private 
events ate always reckoned by the year of the various 
evcles of sixty years which have elapsed since the Deluge 
How many hustonca] facts Jooked upon as establshed 
truths, have a far less sohd foundation than this ' 

Another very remarkable circumstance 18 that the Hindu 
method of reckoning the age of the world agrees essentially 
with what we have in Holy Scripture In Genesis vm 13, 
for example, we read‘ In the six hundredth and first year, 
im the first month, the first day of the month, the waters 
were ded up from off the earth’ We read in Hindu 
works ‘On such a day of such a month of such a 
of such a cycle reckoning from the commencement of the 
Kah yuga’ 

It 1s true that m the passage just quoted from Holy 
Sonpture the date 1s reckoned from Noah’s birth He was 
then entermg on his #x hundred and first year But 
according to many chronol if, 1t appears that m times 
immediately succeeding the Deluge the Scmptures reckon 
time by this patriarch and that the anniversary of ly 
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birth commemorated the day on which the earth was 
restored to mankmd—a memorable epoch from which they 
henceforth dated the years of the newly restored earth, 
that 1s, of the new era which they had just entered 

The mighty changes which nations underwent entirely 
‘upset their calculations relating to those remote times , but 
the Hindus, settled as they were in a country long exempt 
from the revolutionary troubles that agitated other coun 
tries, have been able to preserve mtact the tradition of 
eta setnay role 18 of but they have also 

oyole 1s of sixty years, sy have 

adopted another of ninety years, used im astronomical 
calculations The latter 1 @ much more recent invention, 
and was introduced at the time of the death of a famous 
kimg of India, named Salivahana, who reigned over & pro 
vinos then called , and who died at the end of the 
first century of the era It should be remarked 
that the use of these two different cycles could never 
coven the least confusion m pomt of dates, since a period 
of Sires ordinary. eyciee cores pans £0.¢ fared two 
satronomical oycles, and they both start from the same 
epoc 

The Chinese, likewme, have an ordmary cycle of sixty 
years m1 common with the Hindus, but there » thw 
difference between the two the Chinese, according to 
Du Halde, are ignorant as to when ther era commenced, 
at least with reference to the epoch of the Flood On the 
other hand, it 18 hardly hkely that the two nations could 
have communicated with each other on this subject, soemg 
that they do not agree in ther computations Accordmg 
to the author just quoted, the birth of our Saviour falls on 
the fifty eighth year of the Chinese cycle, while 1t comodes 
with the forty second year of the ju cycle §=But this 
comeidence, nevertheless, goes to confirm the high antaquty 
of the cycle of sixty years still in use with the two most 
ancient races on the face of the earth 

It would be quite useless to inqmre whether this cycle 
was adopted before the Flood, and whether 1t was from 
Noah or his immedwte descendants that the Hmdus and 
Chinege learned its use We do know for certain, however, 
that the weekly period was known prior to this remarkable 
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event, and that the Hindu week agrees exactly with that 
of the Hebrews and with ours Indeed, the days of ther 
week correspond exactly with those of ours, and bear 
minlar names 

One peculiar circumstance ws that just as every day of 
the Hindu week has 1ta own particular name, so has each 
of the sixty years of a cycle Thus, they do not say hke 
us that & certam event happened, say, on the twentieth or 
thirtieth year before or after such an era But they give 
the year ite particular name, and say, for example, that 
such an event happened m the year Kvaea, m the year 
Bhava, in the year Vskary, and so forth 

The only real difficulty » that the Hmdu computation 
with regard to the epoch of the Flood does not appear to 
correspond with that of Holy Scripture 

But it should be remembered that there 1s a difference 
of more than nme hundred years between the period 
eu) to have elapsed between the Flood and the Birth 
of it according to the Septuagmt on the one hand, 
and accordmg to the Vulgate on the other hand Yet 
neither of these calculations 1s wholly rejected, and both 
of them are supported by able chronologusts The Catholic 
Church, which adheres to the Vulgate for the Old Testa 
ment, adopta the caloulation of the Septuagint for the 
Roman Martyrology, which forms part of its liturgy The 
difference, therefore, between the Hindu calculation and 
ours does not appear @ sufficient reason for reyectang 1t, or 
even for supposing that 1t does not proceed from the same 
source 

Acvording to Hindu caloulstions, the time that elapsed 
between the Deluge and the Birth of Jesus Christ w 3,102 
va 7 pened, ditans fon ee jad down m a 

‘ulgate about years, it it approaches muc! 
neater to the calculations made m the Septuagint, which 
gives 3,258 years between the Deluge and the commence 
ment of the Chnstaan era If we accept this last calcula 
tion, the epoch of the Hindu Jala does not differ 
from that of the Deluge of the Holy ptures by more 
than 156 years, » discrepancy of no great importance, 
considering the intricacy of a computation which dates 
from such remote tumes 1 am, therefore, fully convinced 
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that the Hindu computation serves to corroborate the 
accuracy of the event as narrated by Moses, and adds 
mmoontestable evidence to prove that most smportant event, 
the Universal Deluge 
Some modern chronologists, with the learned Tournemine 
at their head, who based their calculations on the Vulgate, 
have profeused to reckon between the Deluge and the 
Chrwstian era a period of 3,234 , and they have sup 
ported their calculations with substantial arguments Their 
arned investigations in thia direction excited even in 
thoue days the admuration of competent critics In relying 
therefore, on this calculation, we have a difference of only 
132 years between the Hindu computation and thet of Holy 
furipture as regards the Deluge 
Deucahon’s Flood does not approach so near the Ui 
versal Deluge of Scnpture as the Jala pralayam of the 
Hindus the erttics place the former so near the Birth 
of Jesus Christ that its comparative modernness alone 1 
quite sufficient to prove that 1¢ has not even been borrowed 
from other ancient nations The Blood of Ogyges, the 
occurrence of which 1s generally placed in the year 248 
before that of Deucahon 1m, however posterior by more 
than twelve hundred vears to the Universal Deluge accord 
ing to the Hindu calculations of the Jala pralayam We 
have, therefore, fresh evidence that the Flood of Ogyger 
and that of Deucalion were only partial mundations 1f 
indeed they are not altogether mythical 


CHAPTER XXV 
The Epustolary Style of the Brabmuns --Hindu Handwniting 
Tux epistolary style of the Brahmins and of Hindus in 
general 15 m many respects go different from ours that 
& few specimens may he not unintereating to many of my 
readers 
Letter to an Infervor 


‘They the Brahmin Soobayah, to him the Brahmin 
Lakehmana, who possesses al] kinds of good qualities, who 
ag graced with all the virtucs, who 1s truo to lus word, who, 
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by the services he rendera to his relations and fmends 
resembles the Chantamant' Aswvadam*/ 

‘The year Xilasa the fourth day of the month of Phal 
guna lam at Dharmapuri and in good health = 1 am very 
anxious to have news of thee 

‘ As soon as this letter reaches thee thou must go to that 
moat excellent and most virtuous Brahmm Anantayah, 
and, prostratmg thyself at full length at his feet, thou 
must offer him my most humble respects 

‘And then, without delay, thou must present thyself 
before the cheffy (merchant) pah and declare to him 
frankly on my behalf that :f he will now place in thy hands 
the three thousand rupees which he owes me, with the 
interest due thereon at thirty per cent, I will forget all 
that has passed and the matter shall be finally settled 
But af, on the contrary, he makes excuses and puts off the 
payment of the said amount, including imterest, tell him 
that I am acquainted with certain efficacious means of 
teaching him that no person shall with ampunity break his 
word with a Brahmin such as Lam This a8 all I have to 
say tothee Asirvadam /’ 


Letter to an Equal 


‘To them, the lords, the lords Ramayah *, who poaseas 
all those good quahties and virtues wluch render a man 
esteemed , who are worthy of all the favours which the 
gods can bestow, who are the particular favourites of the 
yoddess Lakshm:, who are great as Mount Meru, who 
possess a Peet knowledge of the Yapur Veda, they, the 
Brahmin Soobayah Namaskaram‘! 

‘The year Durmat:, the fifteenth of the month of Ver 
shaka, I and all the members of my family bemg in the 
enjoyment of good health I shali learn with great pleasure 


1 Thus 1s a mythical stone which 1s supposed to procure every blessing 
for thore who possess it —Duzors 

5 The word Amrradam means Besang Ee 

» A superior end even an equal in slways addreased in the plural 
both in npeekan ‘and writing Jhisin a rule mvanably observed among 
the well ~Sivnows 

+ Namaskaram meena ‘ respectful greeting —Dvupors 
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that it 1s the same with you, and I trust you will let me 
know in detail all the matters whch give you joy and 
contentment 
‘The twenty second of the above mentioned month bemg 
a day on which all the good omens are combined, we have 
selected! it for the commencement of the marriage festivities 
my daughter Vijaya Lakehm I beg you will be 
pA to be present here before that day, and to 
with you sll the members of your household without 
exoepting any I beg that you will place yourself at the 
i of the ceremony, and that you will be pleased to con 
uct it? 


* Lastly, if there 3 an: m which I can be of service 
to you, I request you will pleased to let me know 
Namaskaram/? 


Letter to a Supersor 


‘To them, the lords, _ Brahmi jords, the great Brah 
tins Lakshmanayah, who are scdewed. with every virtue { 
who are great as Mount Meru, who possess a 
knowledge of the four Vedss , who by the splendour of 
their good works, shine forth hike the sun, whose renown 
as known throughout the fourteen worlds, and who are 
lughly prawed therem —I, Knshnayah, ther humble ser 
vant end slave, keeping myself at @ respectful distance 
from them, with both hands jomned, my mouth closed, my 
eyes cast down, ory head bont—i wait in ths humble 
posture, until they may vouchsafe to cast their eyes on 
one who 18 no! in their presence ities oberg 
their leave, approac them with fear and respect, ant 
prostrating myself on the ground at their feet, which are in 
reality tamarasa (lotus) flowers , after saluting those feet 
with Frofound respect and kasemng them, T address to them 
wing humble suppheation 
*The year Vskary, ioe. Cwentadls of the months Faas, 
I, your ost humble slave, whom you have de 
‘upon as some chattel, having received with bi Pane the the 
letter which your exceliency humbled yourself by wnting 


‘This 29 an expression merely out of teness 20 the care of 
ecco he's aranriel uate manles Cosetenees Donon 
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to me, having kissed it and put it on my head, I afterwards 
read it with all possible attention and care Your excel 
lency may rest assured that I will execute punctually the 
orders contamed mn it, without departing from them by the 
breadth of a gram of sesamum The business mentioned 
in the letter has already been fairly begun, and I hope that 
by the efficacy of your exceliency’s benediction it will soon 
terminate to your excellency’s honour and advantage As 
soon aa it 18 finished, I, your most humble servant and slave, 
shall not fail to present myself at your excellency’s feet to 
Tecetve your orders 

‘Lastly, I entreat your excellency to impart to me the 
commands and matructions necessary to enable me to act 
¢m @ manner agreeable to your excellency, and to pomt out 
to me in what way I may render myself most acceptable 
to your sacred feet, which are real tamarasa flowers For 
this purpose it will not be necessary for your excellency to 
humble yourself stilt more by writing to me a second time 
but it will suffice if I receive from your excellency’s bounty 
@ leaf of betel indented with your nail through some con 
fidentaal person who can verbally explam to me the orders 
of your exoellency ' 

Such ws my most humble prayer’ 


The complimentary expressions used at the beginning of 
all these tatters, and the humble and eervile tone which 
pervades them, especially the third letter, present when 
translated safficently remarkable examples of epistolary 
atyle, yet I have by no means brought out the full force 
or rather the extreme platitude, of all these expres 
F10n8 

Our language has no equivalenta for the expressions of 
base flattery and humihty with which the Himdus are so 
lavish mm their correspondence These e: ions are, 
moreover, used with a certam amount of moderation in the 
letters yust quoted I have seen some the complimentary 

face alone of which would have filled two pages of this 
Book The eloquence of a writer 1s exhaustible under this 
head, especially when there 1s any question of obtammg 


1 Thus device frequently rerven for credentvala in conveying verbat 
mesaages —Duzors 
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some boon or favour A petitioner can, mdeed, without 
fear of seeing it thrown back in his face — : 


‘A son heros, dans un bizarre ouvrage, 
‘Donner de lencensow au travere du visage 


The thicker the smoke of the mcense the more does it flatter 
hum to whom it w offered 
In letters written by one Hindu to another, one never 
finds respectful assurances or compliments offered to a wife 
The mere mention of her in a letter would be considered 
not simply as an indiscretion, but as a gross breach of 
pohteness, at which the husband would have every reason 
to feel aggrieved 
When one Hindu has occasion to communicate to another 
the death of one of his relatives, the custom 1s to shghtly 
burn the end of the palm leaf on which the affecting news 
1s written , and this is mmular to the black seal by ua 
im such cases The same practice is observed as a sign of 
displeasure, when one has occasion to admunuster a vevere 
reprimand in writing 
Nn & superior writes to an inferior, he pute his own 
name before that of the person to whom he writes The 
reverse 18 the case when an inferior writes to a superior 
Any breach of this token of oivility on the part of an 
inferior would be considered a dure insult by the person to 
whom he owed respect Politeness alyo requires that 
ora ‘writing to an equal, you should place your own name 
it 
Having said this much on the epistolary style of the 
Hindus, I will now offer some notes that I have collected 
on their handwntmg 
Learned European scholars have made endless researches 
as to the origin of the art of wnting, the manner in which 
at was transmitted by one people to another, the different 
characters used, and the various kinds of tablets and other 
materials employed Many conjectures have been offered 
concerning the systems invented by the Chinese and the 
1ans to transmit their ideas otherwise than verbally 
ges of India, however, seem to have escaped the 
learned vestigations of philologists Nevertheless, a care 
ful study of these languages would, if I am not nuetaken, 
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throw a good deal of hght on questions still shrouded m 
uncertainty Ihave not the slightest pretensions to having 
dweovered any new orig of wnitten language, nor have 
I the van presumption of depriving the Phoenijan Cadmus 
bs the glory of having invented the elementary principles 


Dp peandre la paolo of do peciet aur 
En Farr leo tanta divess do Rouee teocsee = 
Donner de Ia couleur ot du corps aux pensses 

I shall thmk myself fortunate enough if what I am about 
to say be considered worthy of the attention of the learned, 
and if it present some pointe of interest to those who are 
fond of discovering traces of primitive times in the usages 
that still exist 

The Hindu books attribute the credit of this mvaluable 
mvention to the great Brahms, the creator of men and the 
sovereign arbiter of their destimies The serrated sutures 
to be seen on a skull are they say, nothing less than the 
pandering of Brahma humself , and these mdelible charac 
ters, by lus divme hand, contam the irrevocable 
decrees regulating the destimy of each mdividual of the 
human race It may be urged that this Hindu belief 1s 
a mere myth, and, es such, cannot be regarded as the basis 
of any reasonable conjectures I am of the same opinion 
but it must also be adymtted that it is one of the oldest 
myths of India, and st proves at any rate that when it was 
invented the knowledge of writing already existed Other 
wise how could the Hindus of those remote times have 
discovered traces of wnting m these marks on skulls ’ 
Another fact, or another myth, sf one prefers to call st 80, 
may be said to corroborate this four Vedas are 
considered to be the work of the god Brahma, who wrote 
them with his own hand on leaves of gold These books, 
winch. comer “ite nitual of iy? acoisirocs ceremonies 
practi ), ate yy them in great venera 
tion, and Kan antiquity 1s nowhere called unto ques- 
tion Other books, too, many of which are undoubtedly 
very old, speak of the Vedas as of a far earlier date More- 
over, the language m which they are written has become 
ununtelhgible mm many places The Vedas, mdeed, by 

Ps 
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whomsoever they may have been wnitten, conclusively 
prove that the origin of Hindu writing dates from a penod 
which 16 lost in remote antiquity 

One of the principal articles of the Hindu faith 18 that 
relating to the ten Avatars or incarnations, of Vishnu 
The first and earliest 1s called the Matsya avatar, that 12, 
the mearnation of the god in the form of a fish And what 
was the cause of it ® It waa the loss of the four books of 
the Vedas Brahma, under whose care they were left, fell 
asleep, and a giant, his enemy, availed himself of the 
opportunity to steal the sacred volumes Having escaped 
unperceived, the giant bid himself in the sea with he 
precious booty, which he swallowed thinking it would be 
safer m his bowels Vishnu, having been informed of 
what had happened shanged himself mto a fish and went 
4n pursuit of this enemy of the gods After a long search 
he at length duscovered the giant in the deepest abyss of 
the ocean He attacked him, vanquzhed him, and tore 
him in pieces. He then plucked the hidden books from the 
giant’s entrails, and reatored them to the god who was their 
author and guardian 

Is there anything to be found in any books of ours whose 
unquestionable antiquity 1s recognized by European writers 
that might be said to compare with this fable, any indica 
tion of sources from which it could have been borrowed, 
thus proving its modern date’ I ¢iunk not 

Some of the Hindu author asonbe the invention of 
writing to a famous Penitent called Agastya, who, it 18 
said, was not taller than s hand’s breadth 38 one of 
the most anment persons recognized by the Hindus, m 
asmuch as they make him contemporary with the seven 
Penitenta who were saved from the Flood in the ark, of 
which Vishnu himeelf was the pilot 

Again, the Gymnoso; or naked penitents of India, 
have never been regat 68 mythical personages Even 
in the time of Lycurgus, that 1s to say, nearly nine hundred 
years before the Christian era, these philoso; enjoyed 
such a reputation for wiedom and tt their fame 
had apread to countries far remote from own There 
18 every reason to beheve that their fame could only have 
been established gradually, and that ther philosophy dated 
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from a very remote penod True, some authors assert that 
their philosophy was handed down by otal tradition, and 
that they never committed anything to wnting It is, 
however hard to beheve that men who gave themselves 
up to the study of philosophy and astronomy could have 
done so without having recourse to written records 

Be this as it may, I will now briefly describe the present 
atyle of writing among the Hindus, mentionm ia the 
written characters used, (2) the materials on which they 
are recorded (3) the manner in which they are wnitten, 
and (4) the shape of their books and of the commumeations 
which they to each other 

It w generally stated that there are exghteen hvmg 
languages m use in Inds, but as a matter of fact there 
are many more All, or at any rate the majority of them 
have their own distinct alphabetical characters It 1s true 
that some of these characters, if carefully exammed, bear 
a very close resemblance to each other , but im the majority 
of them one can distinguish no similarities Yet, however 
diversified may be the characters employed m writing, 
there are many sifmlarities to be observed in pronuncia 
tron and phraseology In all these languages the arrange 
ment of words admits of few changes or differences In 
this particular they differ from the European 
languages which with a general resemblance in then 
alphabetical characters, admyt of large vanations in con 
struction and phraseology 

What resemblance could, for instance be found between 
the letters 


a & he 
hort} 1 
of the Tonal harsegs and {re tefbers o) 
© e & 
(a short) (a long) (tha) 


of the Telugu language? And the difference is not leas 
stnking in the other lettera of the alphabet Yet these 
two languages are spoken m countries bordering on each 
other, which m other respects present many points of 
resemblance The same diversity with regard to alphabets 
18 noticeable in other Indian languager 
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Other facts worthy of note are that i all the languages 
of India (1) the letters ore arranged im the same order, 
(2) the short and long vowels are always placed at the 
beginning of the alphabet and before the consonants , (3) 
these vowels are purely initial letters, which are never 
written except at the Doganning of @ word, g) inflec 
tions bemg aesigned to used in middie of 
a word or after 8 consonant, (4) each consonant must have 
® vowel inflection thus, b, ¢ are pronounced ba, ca, and 
their form is changed when other vowel mflections are 
eubstituted For mstance, m Canarese the following letters 
change their form according to the vowel inflections to 
which they are subject, thus — 

2 8 8 Ss S OB Be Be 
ba be bs tha they thee dhu 

How 1s it that there so much resemblance between 
the various idioms of these ages, and so much dis- 
emnlarity between the letters of ther alphabets * Sanskrit 
appears to he the common type on which the other la: 
have modelled ther Bhrascology » how somes 1t then that 
they have, mn opposition to mother tongue, adopted 
letter formations so different from that of ther common 
parent * 

Similar variations are observable m the forms of their 
ephers or symbols Though they all use the dectmal 
notation, they differ widely in the formation of ther 
arithmetical figures In the Tamil language, each decimal 
number 18 denoted by a different sign, thus — 

« a a a 
1 10 100 1000 

Tolga: toe sn marae of the Otter ges of the 
country, they follow e: the system which we have 
ad from the Arabs, units bemg expressed by 
@ single figure, the tens by two, the hundreds by three, the 
thousands by four, and so on 

Thw method, with the exception of a few alight differ 
ences 1n the shape of the figures, 1s the one most commonly 
used The simianty which exists between this method 
and that of the Arabs can hardly have been the result 
of chance If one nation did not borrow it from the other, 
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it us at any rate probable that both borrowed rt from the 
same source 

The Tamil arithmetical seem, however, to bear 
& greater resemblance to Roman than to the Arabic 
numerals Like the Romans, the Tamils express the 
greater part of their arithmetical signs by letters of the 
alphabet, and use only a single letter to denote unite, 
tena, hundreds, and thousands az stated above 

But, dissimilar as are the written characters of the vanous 
Hindu languages, they are stall more dissimilar to the 
written characters known to us as used by other ancient 
nations, such as Syriac, Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, &c Unlike 
the majority of Onental languages, which are written from 
right to left, Sanskmt and the various dialects of India 
ae written, hke the European languages from left to 
ight 

Paper 1s not unknown tothe Hindus They manufacture 
it, not from cotton rags a6 18 generally beheved, but from 
the fibre of the aloe 1 am, however, inclmed to believe 
that the use of this coarse paper ts of comparatively recent 
date mn India, subsequent, that 1s, to the unvasion of the 
Moghuls, who must have mtroduced it At any rate, 
followmg the example of the Moghuls, the Hindus living 
im the interior of the country, where palm leaves are not 
procurable, use paper mstead But more pomaly the’ 
use black tablets named kadatta, on which they write wit 
a white pencil, called m Canarese balapu, made of a onl 
careous quarried stone which is very common in the country 
And it 18 with these materials that children learn writing m 
*y ertheloas the ordinary Am here 

le o practice almost everyw! 38 

to write on palm leaves, of which there are two species, 
large and small The latter are the commoner and are san 
to be the better, they are about three inches wide and two 
feet long Seven or eight nes can be written on each leaf 
They are thioker stiffer and stouter than double paper, 80 
that one can easily write, or rather engrave, on sides 
of them The othe breamtied eves pt broeder 4 barbs 
80 ati are fore mn those 
where the smaller kinds are not casily urablie =They 
are sometimes used ¥ as a mark of respect when 
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writing to a person of rank The wland of Ceylon pro 
duces an enormous quantaty of the smaller leaves, and they 
are so cheap that a halfpenny’s worth of them would be 
sufficient for copying an entare foho volume 
Quintus Curtius alates that the Hindus, at the tame of the 
yavasion of Alexander the Great, wrote with an iron sitlus 
on the soft and smooth bark of trees It 1s quite probable 
that palm leaves were mistaken for the bark of treea , for 
nowhere 1n India can any evidence be found to prove that 
the bark of trees has ever been used for the purpose of 
writing 
Aeneas, in Virgil's epi. implores the Cumaean Sibyl not 
to write her o:actes on the leaves of trees, which the winds 
might speedily dixperse 
Foluy tantum ne carina manda 
Nc turbate volent rapids Iudibria yentis 


.All the commentators are of opimon that the reference here 
ws to palm leaves It 18 therefore to be presumed that there 
leaves were quite different from those now used in India, 
which, on account of their weight and thickness, could not 
be blown about by the wind 

The Hindus write with an iron afslus, or penal which 14 
from eight to mine inches | The handle of the instru 
ment generally ends in a fe which 1s used to trim the 
sides of the leaves 20 as to make them all of one size In 
wniting with the stlus neither chair nor table 1s required 
The leaf 1s supported on the middle finger of the left hand, 
and 1 kept steady by bemg held firmly between the thumb 
and the forefinger The sflus, m writing, doea not ghde 
along the leaf, as does our pen on paper, but the writer, 
after finishing a word or two, fixes the pomt of hua instru 
ment on the last letter, and pushes the leaf from nght to 
left tall the lne of writmg 1 fimshed This is executed 
with such ease that :t as by no means a rare sight to see 
Hindus wmiting as they walk along 

As the characters thus traced are only a sori of fant 
engraving of the same colour as the leaf itself, and there 
fore not casily decrpherabie it 14 the common practice to 
beamear the whole with fresh cow dung The leaf is after 
wards wiped clean, but the new material fills up the engraved 
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letters and gives them a darker colour, thus rendering them 
more distinct and readable 
This mode of writing 1% undoubtedly more convenient 
and more simple than ours, so far at least as wnting on 
@ small scale 1s concerned, for 1t does not require all the 
materiala that we need on such occasions, but it will be 
readily understood that it 1s not equally convenient for 
writings of a somewhat voluminous nature 
As m our ancient manuscripts, the absence of every kind 
of punctuation, and the confusion arming from words and 
phrases not bemg sufficiently separated, render the perusal 
of the works of Hindu authors extremely difficult The 
complicated rules of orthography fettemng, to some of 
their languages, and especially to Tamil, tend to increase 
this difficulty atall further Very often the most experienced 
person unable to read without difficulty, especially if the 
writer has adhered strictly to the rules of grammar, which 
are generally, however, either :gnored or neglected 
en Hindus wnite on paper they do not use a quill 
pen A Brahmin could not, without defilement touch so 
mm 4n matrument Consequently a thin reed 18 used, 
kalam, a word evidently ‘ot modern origin borrowed. 
from the Portuguese The 38 somewhat thicker than 
our quali pen, and 18 mended in the same manner Hindus 
employed under Europeans, however, lay aside these 
soruples, and use the same materials as their masters 
n 8 Hindu wishes to make up & book of the palm 
leaves on which he has written, he has no need of a book- 
binder He merely bores a small hole at each extremity 
of the leaves, and fastens them all together by means of 
two small pegs or sticks of wood or iron Two thin boarda, 
of the same length and breadth as the leaves, are then 
pa? at the top and bottom of them and thus form the 
nding or covers of the book A long string fastened to 
one of the covers serves to hold the leaves together If 
this plan w simple, it certamly 1s not convement, for 
whenever one wishes to vonsult the booh the string must 
be loosened, the pegs by means of which the leaves arc 
strung together must be removed, and the whole volume 
taken to pieces 
It will thus be seen that the Hindu system of writing and 
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of binding books closely reeembles that of the ancient 
, Who wrote on extremely thm wooden boards, 

which they strung together and formed into a codex 

The folowmng the plan adopted by the Hindus m the 
transmission of letters —They roll up the palm leaves on 
which they are written, and put them mto an outer cover 
mg, upon which Shey wie the address At the junction 
of the two ends of the onter leaf, which are held together 
by means of a small incision in each, # kind of rough knot 
is made, serving as a seal Due attention must be paid to 
the length and breadth of the leaves on which letters are 
written, which vary according to the rank and dignity of 
those to whom they are addressed 

To be the bearer of a letter denotes a kind of subordi 
nate position This duty cannot therefore be entrusted 
to superiors, or even to equals, unless they undertake it 
voluntarily In the latter case, etiquette forbids the letter 
bemg given te the hands of the person who has offered 
to dehiver it, the missive must be placed on the und 
at his feet, and he picks xt up and becomes responsible for 
ite safe dehvery 

The cl iw the form of writing which tame brings 
about m other countnes do not offer a safe ground for 
conjecture in the case of Hindu manuscripta have seen 
a deed of gift wntten more than two hundred years ago on 
& plate of gold m Canarese characters, the letters of which 
were perfectly legble and exactly hke those at present in 
‘use, the form of writing having undergone no change what 
ever durmg that long mterval of time 
Pigathaoaney there are G sigeeaniiorse im the comntry 

very + antiquity, mscriptions engraved 1 
characters no longer in ase Boone are cleo to be found st 
various the characters of which are wholly unknown 
and tly foreign I must leave ths matter to our 
learned philologists, as for myself, I admit that I am 
unable to explain the fact 

The remarks I have made above concerning the dis 
eimilarity of the written characters and the resemblance of 
the grammatical style in the various Indian languages are 
equally apphcable to Siamese At Jeast, vo it has been 
pointed out to me by persons who are familar with that 
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language, and who have discovered in its alphabet an 
arrangement exactly sumular to that of the Hindu alphabets 
In some languages of India the sign or inflection denoting 
the vowel that always accompanies a consonant 1s placed 
Dedoco tb: the, sarie fenstece: x, followed with repeed $2 
several letters m Siamese writing Like the Hindus, the 
Siamese write from left to mght This comedence can 
hardly be alleged to be the result of chance, it rather 
indicates some common ongm 

The vestigations of modern authors with regard to this 
subject leave no doubt whatever that the Pal language, or 
the learned tongue of Siam, 1s # corrupt form of the San 
skrit And ths mother tongue appears to have extended 
even still farther, smce we find a fe ge number of Sanskrit 
words in the Malay language 

However, i shape the Siamese letters as written appeared 
to me to bear no resemblance whatever to the Hindn alpha 
bets with which I was acquamted 


CHAPTER XXVI 
Hindu Fables 

Tux Hindus are particularly fond of poetry and fiction, 
and their literature contams a large collection of mterest 
ing fables Some of these fables possess » moral mgmfi 
cance and are very popalar while others are merely atones, 
of no great value from a literary pomt of ew I have, 
however, selected a few stones which appeared to me 
calculated to interest my readers, and a collection of them 
will be found m the next chapter 

The fables are to be found in large numbers in vanous 
Hmdu books They are generally based on excellent moral 
pninciples, and contam some severe criticisms on the vices 
ofmen The followmgI have heard related many times — 

‘A traveller, having miseed his way, was overtaken 
darkness im the midst of a dense forest In fear of wil 
beasts, he deorded that the only means of escapmg them 
would be to spend the night in the branches of one of the 
largest trees which he could fnd He therefore climbed 
mto a tre, and, without further thought of the dangers 
which might befall lum, itll fast asleep, and awoke onh 
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when the rays of the mornmg sun warned him that 1t was 
time to continue hus journey As he was preparing to 
descend, he cast his eyea downwards, and espied at the 
foot of the tree a huge tiger eagerly and impatiently watch 
ing as it were for ita prey Struck with terror at the sight 
of the beast, the traveller remained for a while transfixed 
to the spot where he sat At length, recovering himself 
a little and looking all round him, he observed that near 
the tree on which he sat were many others with ther 
branches so interlaced that he could easily pass from one 
to another, and thus escape the danger which threatened 
lum below He was on the point of making |e escape in 
tlis way when raising his eyes, he saw a huge snake 
hanging to the branch immediately over him with ata head 
nearly touching his own The snake was apparently fast 
asleep, but the shghtest nowe might rouse it At the sight 
of this twofold danger to which he found himself exposed 
the poor traveller lost all courage His mind wandered 
his trembling hmbs could hardly support him, and he was 
on the point of falkng mto the clutches of the which 
was watching for him below Chilled with fright, he 
Temarned motionless in face of the crue) death that awaited 
him, expecting every moment to be his last The unfortunate 
man, however having somewhat recovered his senses, once 
more raised his eyes, and percerved, on one of the topmost 
branches of the tree, a honeycomb, from which sweet drops 
of honey were trickling down at his side Thereupon he 
stretched forward his head, opened his mouth, and put out 
hus tongue to catoh the drops of honey as they fell, and m 
this delicious enjoyment he thought no more of the awful 
dangers which surrounded him’ 

Besides the detached apologues to be found m ther 
books, which they ate very fond of alludmg to m their 
everyday conversations, the Hindus have a regular collec- 
taon of old and t fables called Pancha ianira (the 
Five Tricks), which have been translated mto all the 
languages of the country' It 3s perhaps the only literary 
work possessed by them which 1s instructive and worthy 

1 Two volumes of Uhese fables translated by the Abbe were published 


yn Pars in 1872 and 1877 twenty after hws death 
‘The East, the land of myth Jegend 1s the natural home of the 
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of attention All castes, without any distanction whatever, 
ere slowed teed ie moval of pome of Cases fats 
might seem wuse to teacl 
how to do evil rather than how to avoid it, but, speakang 
generally, thetr teac are praiseworthy enough 

The first of these fal of the Pancha tantra explams 
how impostors and clever knaves succeed by artifice and 
falsehood in causing harm to persons whom they wish to 
ruin, or in sowing dissension among the most intimate of 
friends The object whixh the author has im view appeara 
to be to warn princes and oth¢r great personages, for whose 
struction, by the way the work scems to be prinapally 
written against the intngucs of mean parasites and hypo 
critical courtiers who throng ther palaces and who by 
base flattery calumny deceit, and intrigue succeed in 
yumung and supplanting their best friends and most feithful 
servants 

The following 18 @ short resume of the story — 

In the city of Patah puram there reigned @ king called 
Suka Darusha who had a faithful minister named Amara 
Set: This good prince had three sons, who were noted 
for ther stupidity and vulganty, and who were viewed by 
their father with the most extreme dissatisfaction The 
tumater Amara Sati conscious of the sorrow which was 


fable, and Hindustan was the birthplace 1f not of the orginal of these 
tales, at least of the oldest shape in which they still exist ‘The Pancka- 
tantra have been trenalated into almost every language and adapted 
by most modern fabnhsts The Kalva wa Damna (from the names of 
‘two jackala sm the first story), or fables of Bidpai or Pilpay 1s an Arab 
version made about 7604 D From the Hebrew version of Rabbr Joel, 
John of Capua produced « Latin translation sbout the end of the fifteenth 
century, whence all later imitations are denved The Helopadesa, ot 
“frvendly nstruction 18 a modernized form of the same work and of it 
there are three translations into Engheh by Dr Charles Wollann, Sir 
‘Witham Jones and Professor F Johnaon 

From Hindustan the Ranskrit fables paased to China, 2hibet and 
Perma, and they must have reached Greece at an early date for many 
of the fablea which passed under the name of Aesop are identical 
those of the Kast Aesop to us 1s httie more than a name it 
we may trust # paswng notice m Herodotus be must have hvod m the 
wxth uentury BC _ Probably lus fables were never written down, though 
weveral are axombod to him by Xenophon, Anetotic Plutarch and other 
Greek writers and Plato represents Socrates ae boguibng hie last daye 
hy verufymg such ax he remembered —-Ep 
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preymg on his master, advised him to convene a general 
meeting of all the Brahmins of hus kingdom, in order to 
ascertain whether there was not one amongst them who 
would undertake the responsihihty of educating the three 
young princes gnd instilling mto them feelings more worthy 
of ther high birth The mumister’s advice was followed , 
but of all the assembled Brahmins there was only one, 
named Vishnu Sarma ', who felt himself capable of accom 
phshing so difficult a toak 

Vishnu Sarma, after carefully stud: the characters 
and dispositions of his pupils, began the work of reforma 
tion, and sm order to accomplish his task, related to them 
a large number of fables, the lessons of which he took great 
pains to ingtal into ther minds 

The dramaiss personae of the first of these fables arc 
a hon holding sway in a vast forest, a bull named Sany:vaka, 
and two foxes, one called Damanaka and the other Kara’ 
taka, both m the service of the hon kmg 

The bull Sanyvaka had been accidentally lost by lus 
master in the lion king’s forest where he was 
a peaceful, harmless hfe Bore (he te fone. Tea 
had been disgraced axl ly expelled from the 
court of the hon y the seed was quenching hus 
thirst im the river Toms which flowed through the forest, 
when suddenly, while returning to his cave, he heard 
& most tfel nowe like thumler, the like of which he 
had never heard before It was in fact the bellowmg of 
the bull Sanjvaka Seized with sudden fear, and beheving 
that an anmal which was able to utter such a dreadful 
nowe must assuredly be vastly superior to himself, the 
hon was consumed with th dread. lest 8 mval had come to 
dispute his forest kingdom fhe Conners 
he reflected how he might get rd of this magmary dan, 
While m thw dilemma, a “inppy thought struck hom 
was to reconcile himself with former munusters, the 
two foxes, who might posmbly help hum with their advice 
He therefore sent messengers to them, beseeching them to 
resume their former posts mm his court, and protusmg to 
honour them im future with unbounded confidence 

Karataka and Damanaka, aware of the real reayon of 

Vn the Telugu vopy he 1s called Soma Jenna —Dunoi 
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ther recall to the king’s court, affected the greatest m 
difference with regard to the offers made to them Before 
complying with the request of the monarch, they calculated 
all possible consequences of such & reconciliation , and 
with this in view they Exelated to cach other a somber 2 
stories bearing on the advantages inconveniences that 
mught result from their return to the king’s court Suffice 
it to say they at last decided to accept the hon’s offer, and 
accordingly waited upon him 

The monarch welcomed the two foxes with much cor- 
diahty, and confessed to them the slarming fears which 
sesailed him and the cause thereof W:thout further delay 
he deputed them, after giving them the necessary mstruc 
trons, to wait upon the rival who had caused him euch 
uneasmess The object of ther mussion, they were in 
formed, was to fathom the designs of this OWN per 
sonage, and, if he had come thither with hostale wntentions, 
to mquire of him on what conditions he was willing to hve 
in peace with the titular monarch 

two foxes immediately went in search of the for 

mudable Sanjivake, and at Jast found him grazing peace 
fully on the of the mver Jumna At sight of him 
the two plenipotentiaries at each other with astonwh. 
ment and burst mto loud fits of laughter, for they could 
not understand how the presence in the forest of a 
poor helpless bull forsaken by his owner, could possibly 
cause so much anxiety to their master After dhonking 
the matter over, they decided to make the best of it by 
encouraging the hon in his fears and thereby increasing 
the importance and value of their mediation Ther plan 
bemg well pondered over, they went up to the bull Sany- 
vaka and haughtily told him that the place he had chosen 
for hus abode was the dommuon of s hon, whose authonty 
extended throughout the forest They rated hum severely 
for; hip denng conduct; and told fm thet be was ramung 
a great mak of fallmg a victim to the anger of the king 
dimpontsoe, we will peruads an to pardon you and 20 

position, we to nm you to 
take you under his protection Come along with us to 
tum, snd sbove all be very careful to show proper respect 
and humility in hia presence ” 
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Returning to the hon, the two foxes began to make the 
most of their rervices In then opmion the bull Sanpvaka 
was all that he was supposed to be , and moreover he had 
the reputation of coe ee hot tempered, distrust 
ful, and obstinate ‘ But,’ added they, ‘by dint of slull 
and persuasion we have succeeded an inducing hyn to be 
your intimate fnend and faithful ally’ The bull was at 

pe see troduced to the hon, who deemed himself 
fortunate in having, ed the mediation of his two 
ministers the foxes, gamed the alhance of so powerful 
; fas Jong in gammng the favour of his royal 
pvaka was not an our 
aster: whose full and unbounded confidence he soon won 
by his gentleness, obedience, and other good qualities 

Accordingly the two foxes were once more forsaken by 
ther master, and found themselves obhged to hve m 
obscunty and dishonour as formerly Sanjvaka without 
even aspiring to any such honour, had become the channel 
and medium through whom all favours were bestowed by 
the king Thereupon Karataka and Damanake perceived 
that they had made # great mustake in mtroducing this 
stranger to the hon’s court The rum of their nval was 
Sradently ie only means by which they could hope to 
regan their former influence But finding themselves too 

to get t rid of their enemy by force, they resolved to 
Taare ur object by artifice and intmgue Aco. 
they prepared mares by for the task by telling each 
& great many fables, the main purpose of which waa to 
show what one could accomplish by bringing into play at 
the proper per season the active powers of an intnguing mind 
wing skilfully devised « plan of attack, they succeeded 
in finding their way once again into the kang’s court, and 
con ther wicked mtentions under a guise of zeal 
and attachment to their master’s interests, they succeeded 
by dint of slander and other machmations m poisoning the 
mund of the hon with a deep distrust of the bull Sanjrvaka 
At last the king, really prea ae | eal 
behaved favourte design of secretly getting 
nd of him, in onder Ghat he magi teas usurp the dominion of 
the forest, fell upon the unfortunate Sanyivaka and tore 
hum to pieces 
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The moral of the second fable of the Pancha tanira 1s to 
show the advantages of umon and fmendship among the 
weak in times of trouble or danger It tells the story of 
a dove, # rat, 8 raven, a gazelle, and a tortome, who, by 
simply helping one another, escaped the greatest. 

third fable tells the story of the crows and the owls 
It sete forth the dangers to wi & person 1s exposed by 
confiding his private affairs to those whose character he 18 
not well acquainted with, or to those who, after having for 
@ long time been avowed enemies, return under the deceitful 
mask of frendship It relates how # crow, by his cunning 
and hypocrisy, succeeded in stealing his way into the sooety 
of owls, the declared enemies of his race, and m wining 
their entire confidence m, the crow made the 
best of this opportunity to ther habits, ther re 
sources, and ther strong and weak points, until he was 
able to devise a safe means of attacking and extermmating 
them For instance, he soon found out that ther common 
abode was a vast cave, which possessed only one entrance 
He also discovered that hws hated foes experienced insur 
mountable difficulty in facing the light of the sun Fur 
nished with thie valuable information, he hastened to 
convene a general meeting of the crows He counselled 
them all to take in ther beaks as much straw, twigs, and 
other combustible matenal as they could carry and to 
follow him qmetly Accordmgly some thousands of his 
fellows spread their wings and arrived at midday near the 
cave where the owls, their enemies, were slumbenng 1n 
fancied nconrlhy The crows heaped up before the entrance 
of the cave the inflammable maternal they had brought 
with them and set fire to it all The majonty of the owls 
were instantly suffocated by the smoke, while those which 
attempted to fly away perished m the flames 

A monkey and a crocodile are the characters represented 
in the eed fable It remaaer the Fa poe to zsh 
one 16 @: associating with wic! persons wi 
fnendship and Pr Beneny however sincere they may 8} 
to be to start with, result sooner or later in treac! , 
especially if their own utereste are at stake This 
attitude manifested by the crocodile towarda his fend, 
the monkey, who had reposed the utmost confidence m 
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him The monkey, however, succeeds in evading by his 
eunning the treacherous plot which the crocodile devised 
for his destruction 
The fifth fable is about a Brahmin and his mongoose, and 
illustrates the imprudence of rashly by appear 
ances A Brahmin once &® mo! , to which 
hus wife and himself were very much attac! The same 
Brabmn had is ant stay led still in the cradle One 
A r) to leave use On OMe very press 
business, Sad there being nobody to take care of the child: 
the Brahmm entrusted it to his mongoose, the httle 
ammal that 1t would have to answer with ite life for any 
accident that it happen to the infant during his abeenoo 
As soon as the min had gone out, the mot took 
up ite place quite close to the cradle, determ to Reruh 
rather than permit the slightest myury to the precious bemg 
entrusted to its care Now it happened that s huge snake 
satin wal Socceg km is Lakeg slate segeomced 
in ming im. ite , 1b ay 
the cradle and prepared to attack the child The mon- 
goose no sooner perceived the fnghtful reptile than it 
rushed funously w it, and, after a long and ful 
struggle, sexzed it the throat, strangled it, m its 
rage tore 1t to pieces Soon afterwards the Brahmm re 
turned The mongoose, recogmzing the voice of its master, 
ran to him and tned to express ita joy by rolling at his 
feet, playfully bitmg at hw legs, showing indeed every 
manifestation of delight at having performed such a brave 
deed The Brahmm, however, having carefully exammed 
the mongoose, and finding it covered with the blood which 
had flowed from the wounds of the it, rashly con 
cluded that the blood could only be that of bis infant 
child, whom, ss he thought, the mongoose had lnlled , 
and, im a fit of rage, he sewed a thick stick which was 
close by and killed the poor anumal on the spot 
grief and des: when on 
entermg the room where he had left his child, he found at 
calmly sleeping , while around the cradle were the scattered 
romans oe huge snake which Ce me had just 
itterly reproached himself for imprudence 
and rashneea, but, alas ' too late, and was gnoved sorely 
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at the thonght that he had mconsiderately sacrificed the 
poor anunal, to whom alone he wax indebted for the pre- 
servation of lus beloved son * 

The author of the Pancha tantra has mtroduced mto these 
five principal fables a large number of mimor fables which 
are related by the respective characters to each other 
Some of these latter resemble those of Aesop, but are far 
more prohx The Pancha tanira 1s so constructed that one 
fable, before it ws finished, suggests another, which in its 
turn suggests a third, andsoon A great deal of ingenuity 
1s displayed m this plan of narration, but the contamuous 
dovetailing of one story into another 1s very wearnsome to 
the reader, who sometimes loses sight altogether of the 
beginning of a story, which only ends later on in the work 

A hteral translation of a few of these fables will give 
my readers a fair idea of the rest of them The followmg 
are extracted from the first part of the Pancha tantra — 


Tak ADVENTURES OF THE BRAHMIN KALA SARMA 
The Brahmun and the Crab 


Once upon a time in the city of Soma Pun, there lived 
a@ Brahmin named Kala Sarms, who, after existing for a 
long time in penury, suddenly found himself raised to 
opulence by a happy combination of circumstances He 
thereupon resolved to undertake a pilgrimage to the holy 
erty of Benares, there to obtain pardon for all his sins by 
bathing in the waters of the sacred Ganges On his way 
thither he one day reached the mver Sarasvati, flowin 
through a desert which he was crossmg He determn 
to perform his usual ablutions m it, and no sooner had he 
stepped into the water than he saw coming towards nm 
a crab, which asked him where he was going Learmng 
that he was on a pilgrimage to the Ganges, the crab re 
quested the Brahmin to carry it with him to ths sacred 
river, promusaing in return for this service to remember his 
Jcindness all sta hfe, and to do all that lay m its power to 


1A tale exactly mmular to this has been long current in Europe It 
ian been told both m story books and pictures. ‘The circumstances are 
exsotly the same, with the exception that the animal which fell a victim 
to the rashness of its master 18 a dog instead of a mongoose —Duzo1s 
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be of use to him should an opportunity offer itaelf The 
Brahmin, astomshed at the crab’s promise, asked how a 
oreature so weak and despicable as ateelf could posmbly 
be of any service to 8 man, and espemally to a Brahmin 
To this the crab rephed by the following fable — 


The Ksng, the Elephant, and the Brahman 


In the city of Heddy: Patna there hved s kmg named 
Adita Varma One day the king, when out hunting with 
a crowd of attendants m the sudst of a dense forest, 
observed a huge elephant approaching, whose sudden 
appearance spread terror among his followers The king, 
however, succeeded m calming the fears of his people, 
and told them that they must try to capture the animal 
and lead it away to his palace Ac ly, they dug 
a deep pit, covering xt with branches and leaves This 
done, the whole Painter tt surrounded the elephant, leaving 
only one to the pit for him to escape, into 
which, mm Tet, th the clephont eventually fell The king was 
delighted at their success, and told them that before trying 
to release the elephant from the pit they must keep it 
phd — for eght days, when, si igi lost all ite 

x mught be more easily made captive Accord 

ini every egy retired, leaving the elephant m the trap 

, @ Brahmin who was travelling on 

dae bakin or the erat siti hepa bene that way, 

and seeing the elephant in the pit, asked the animal by 

what unfortunate accident it found iteelf there The 

elephant told him about ite sad adventure, com) ng at 

the same time of the torments which it was enduring, not 

only from the fall, but by hunger and thirst It besought 
the Brahmin to have pity ans bo bali 3 fo sogarn sta Lerty 


The Brahmun replied thal 3s was qual poe 
 slgdadh to drog 0 out from a a pit & bod: 
i and bulk dee Be si 


cate ated’h hum, and ery hus at any rate to give eet 
the benefit of hs advice as to how it was possible to escape 
toed ree which threatened it To ths the Brahmm 

1t had formerly rendered service to anybody, 
wt are now mvyoke that person’s aid ‘I do not re 
member,’ answered the elephant, ‘to have rendered servue 
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to any one except to the rate, which I did in the following 
manner — 


The Elephant and the Rats 


“In the country of Kalinga Desa there hved a king 
named Swarna Bahu?, who suddenly found his kingdom 
infested with mynads of rate, which destroyed every hving 
plant and spread desolation everywhere His subjects, 
unable to subsist in the midst of such a plague, waited. 
upon the king and entreated him to devise some means of 
freeing the country from the ravages of these destructive 
creatures The immediately mustered all the hunters 
and tray 10 his kingdom, who, furmshed with nete and 
snares of all kinds, proceeded at once to make war on the 
rata By dint of much labour and patience, they succeeded 
at last an drawing all the rate from their holes, every one 
of them being captured and shut up alve im large earthen 
vessels, where they were left to perish of hunger 

‘Meanwhile,’ continued the elephant ‘I happened to be 
passing by the spot where the rats were hu up m 
confinement Their chef, hearmg me coming called out 
to me and entreated me to have compassion on him and his 
companions and to eave their lives, which, said he, was 
extremely easy, since all that was necessary was to kick 
to pieces the earthen vessels which held them captive 
Touched with pity at the sad lot of these unfortunate 
creatures, I shattered their temporary prisons, and thus 
renonee aa ine maha ~ chief = oe 
rate, after tl me , promised that he an 
hus companions would for ever remember the signal service 
I had rendered them, and swore that they would requite my 
dandness should I ever happen to get mto any difficulty ’ 

When the elephant finuhed ita story, the Brahmin 
advised 1 to call to 1ts aid the rate, whom if had so signally 
helped He then wished it a speedy deliverance and pro 
~ on his jo 


journey 
elephant, left to itself, concluded 1t could not do 
better than follow the advice given by the Brahmin At 
the call of the elephant, the chief of the rata unmediately 
ran to ite aid No sooner did the elephant perceive its 


* Gwarna-Babu means ‘ golden-armed —Ep 
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little fmend than it explained the musfortunes that had 
befallen it, as well as the troublea with which it was still 
threatened, and entreated the rat to help it somehow or 
other out of sts prison 

‘The service which thou standest m need of, my lord 
elephant,’ answered the rat, ‘ presents no difficulties to me , 
be, therefore, of good courage, and I promuse to effect thy 
deliverance very shortly ’ 

The chief of the rats :mmediately assembled several 
mullions of its subjects, and led them to the pit where their 
liberator was buried They set to work at once to burrow 
all round, Mowing e earth into the pit which gradually 
filled little by httle until the elephant was able to reach 
the surface and shake itself free from all danger 

At the close of this fable the crab thus addressed the 
Brahmm ‘If a rat was able to render such a signal service 
to an elephant 1s 1t not possible that an opportumty mght 
occur when I might be in & position to obhge thee and to 
testify my gratitude to thee ¢’ 

The Brahnnn Kala Sarma, dehghted at findmg so much 
imtelhgence in such an insignificant creature, no longer 
hesitated to take the crab with him, and putting it in his 
travelling bag, proceeded on his journey One day, while 
traversing & dense forest at midday, when the sun waa 
hottest, he halted to rest beneath the shade of a thick tree 
where he soon fell asleep, and this 1 what happened 
while he was buried in deep slumber — 


The Crow, the Serpent, the Brakmwn, and the Crab 


Near the tree lerand piel: the a Kala Sarma waa 
enjo! 18 peaceful s! , & huge snake had taken wu 
ite abode in & white ant heap, and im the branches of the 
same tree a crow had built its nest ~Now the crow and the 
serpent had, in the capacityof bours, contracted a close 
alliance When anyweaned traveller happened to rest under 
the shade of the tree, the crow by a certain cry gave notice 
immedhately to ita frend the snake, and the latter, forth 
with emerging from its retreat, quietly approached the 
traveller and bit him, causmg mstantaneous death There 
upon the crow would call ite fellow crows together, and 
the whole of them would fall upon the corpse and devour at 
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No svoner had the crow perceived that the Brahnun 
ulgrim was sound asleep than it gave the serpent notice 
by the usual signal anake immediately issued from 
its retreat and bit the Brahmnn, Jalling him instantly by its 
deadly venom ‘The crow hastened to summon its fnends 
and relations, and the whole of them pounced together on 
the corpse But as they were preparing to devour st, the 
head crow espred something moving in the bag of the 
traveller, and curious to know what it was, put its head 
into the bag Thereupon the crab caught it the neck 
with 1t4 claws and proceeded to strangle it to death The 
«row cried aloud for mercy, but the crab swore that it 
would not let go, unless the Brahm whose death the crow 
had just caused was restored to hfe The crow made 
known to its companions the extremity m which it found 
iteelf and the conditions under which the crab agreed to 
pare ity hfe It besought 1ts comrades to go in all haste 
and tell ite friend the snake of ite critical situation, and to 
request it to reanmmate the body of the Brahmin without 
de The snake, formed of the misfortune that had 
befallen its fmend, approached the deceased, applied ite 
mouth to the spot where it had bitten him, sucked out all 
the venom with which it had powoned him, and restored 
jum to hfe 

When the Brahmin regained his senses he was not a little 
surprised to see his crab holding a crow faat ampriyoned 10 
its claws The crab gave him an account of what had just 
happened, at which the traveller, who had believed himself 
to waking from s sweet slumber, was exceedingly 
amazed ‘ However,’ said he to the crab, ‘simce the crow 
has satisfied the conditions which thou didst ask of him, 
thou must also fulfil the promise which thou madest to 
hum of sparing his hfe , let bom, therefore, go now’ 

But the crab, demring to punish the wicked crow in 
& proper manner and fearing to carry out its design m the 
neighbourhood of the snake, anawered that it would set 
ite captive free only at some distance from the spot where 
they were The Brahmin, therefore, carried them both 
a little farther on, and then opc ning his bag, told the crab 
to hesitate no longer in fulfilling his promme 

* Foolish man!’ answered the crab, ‘can we attach the 
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least faith to the words of the wicked? Can we ever rely 
on their promises? Thou art, of course, it of the 
fact that thw treacherous crow has aknedy. caused the 
death of a host of mnocent beings, and that if I now set 
lum free he will cause a still ter number to perish 
Wouldst thou hke to know what good people by 
obliging the wicked * Wouldst thou lke to learn how the 
latter ought to be treated when once they are in our power ? 
The following fable will teach thee — 


The Brahmi, the Crocodsle, the Tree, the Cow, and the Fox 


“Once upon a time, in the Brahmin village of Agn: sthala, 
situated on the banks of the nver Jumna, there lived 
a Brahmm named Astika While on a pilgmmage to tho 
Ganges, he happened one day to reach a nver in which he 
intended to perform hus ablations +Nosoonerhad hestepped 
into the water than a cranes syrroested him, and learn- 
ing the purpose for which he undertaken the journey, 
entreated him most earnestly to carry it with him to the 
waters of the sacred river, where 1t hoped to be able to hve 
more at ite ease than un thet nver, which frequently ran 
dry during the hot season and caused xt the most ternble 
eufferings The Brahmm, moved to compassion, allowed 
the crocodile to get mto hs bag, and, howting 1t on his 
shoulders, proceeded on his journey On reaching the 
banks of the Ganges the pilgrim opened ns bag, and point 
ing out to the crocodile the waters of the river, bade it 
crawlin ‘The crocodile, however, rephed that 1t felt tired 
vut by the long journey they had made together, and was 
not strong en to reach the water by itwelf It there 
fore requested the Brahmin to carry xt un to o certam 

h «= The Brahmm, without the least suspicion of foul 
play, comphed with this last request of the crocodile He 
advanced as far as he could into the bed of the mver and 
there deposited his tra companion Just as he was 
tarnmg, however, the sezed him by the leg and 
tried to drag him mto deeper water Filled with dismay, 
and incensed at such perfidy, the pilgrim exclaimed ‘O 
decestful and wicked villam' Ist thus that thou returnest 
evil for good / Is this the kind of honesty which thou 
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practisest * Is this the gratitude whih I have to expect 
from thee for the service I have rendered t ” 

*“* Nonsense '” rephed the crocodile ‘‘ Why dost thou 
talk to me of and gratitude? The only honesty of 
our days 1s to rum those who cherish us” 

** Be pleased, at any rate, to stay the execution of thy 
perfidious design for a inttle while,” entreated the Brahm, 
“and let us see if the morahty which thou professest would 
be approved by anybody Let us refer the matter to 
arbitratora , sod ‘should there be en okey only three who 
approve thy m: acting and , I consent to 
devoured by thee ” 

‘ The crocodile yielded to the wishes of the Brahmm, and 
agreed to defer the sacrifice until 1¢ had secured the appro- 
bation of three arbitrators who saw nothing to blame 1m 11 

* They applied first of all to a mango tree planted on th 
river bank The Brahmin asked the tree if 1t was nght tu 
do evil to those who had done us good 

“* T do not know,” answered the tree, “if that is 
porinstied or not, but I know very well that it 18 just the 
: d of leirgie which men hke you anata oat to me 

appease their hunger by nounshing them with my succu 
lent fruits, and I a Gre from the heat of “he sun 
by sheltering them under my shade Yet, as soon as old 
age or any accident makes me unfit to render them such 
services, they, forgetting my past kindness, cut my branches, 
and lasth prive me of life itself by diggmg up my very 
roots Benes T conclude that honesty among men conasts 
1 destroying those who cherish them ” 

‘The crovodile and the Brahmm then accosted an old 
cow which was grazing without a keeper on the banks of 
the nver The Brahmin asked if it was not an offence 
agaist honesty to do evil to thove who had done to us 

* “ What dost thou mean by the word honesty ¢ ” anawered 
the cow “ Honesty in our days consists in harming thove 
who have rendered us service , I have learned this only too 
well from any own sadexperence Till recently I d 
most important services to man I ploughed. hus fields , 
I gave nm calves , I nourished hun with my nulk But, 
alas ' now that I am grown old and unfit to be of service 
to him, he has discarded me Forsaken and helpless on 
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the banks of this river, I find myself exposed at every 
moment to the fury of wild beasts ” 

‘The opimon of s third arbitrator only was wanting to 
complete the ruin of the Brahmm Perceiving a fox, he 
asked him the same question that he had asked the JO- 
tree and the cow But before making an answer the fox 
wished to be better mformed of the pots at msue So 
the Brahmin gave a detailed account of the services he had 
rendered to the crocodile and of the treacherous act that 
the latter was meditating The fox laughed heartily, and 
seemed at first to be going to dende in favour of the croco 
dile ‘t However,” said he, “‘ before pronounang a final 
judgement on your affair, I must see how you both travelicd 
together ” 

*The crocodile, without the least suspicion as to what 
the fox intended to do, and without the least hesitation, 
pot mto the bag which the Brahmin then hosted upon his 

ck The fox told the Brahmin to follow him, and on 
1eachmg an isolated spot he made signa to the Brahmin to 
place ins load on the ground No sooner had the latter 
done so than the fox took a huge stone and amashed the 
head of the crocodile with 1t Then turning to the Brahmin, 
the foxsaid “ Foolish man that thou art may the dangers 
to which thou hast been exposing thyself teach thee to be 
more careful m future ! member well that we should 
never make friends or associates of the wicked’ The fox 
then called lus family together and made an excellent meal 
of the dead crocodile , and the Brahmm, after accomplish 
wg the object of his pilgrimage by bathing in the waters 
of the Gi » returned home safe and sound 

* This fable,’ seid the crab to his benefactor the Brahmin, 
who was attentively letenmng to hia narrative, ‘ ought to 
convince thee that no covenant should be made with the 
wicked, and that we may without the least scruple fail in 
our word to them When we happen to have them in our 
power, we should ruthlessly destroy them’ Saying this, 
the crab tightened ita clasp on the crow and strangled st 
to death 

After this exhibition of «xemplary punshment the 
Brahmm hala Sarma, taking up the crab agaim, continued 
dus journey, and when he reached the nver Ganges, 
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deposited fs ete benetactor. there, as desred Alter 
expressing p gratitude signal service 
crab had rendered to him in saving his hfe, he performed 
his ablutions in the sacred nver and returned to his own 
country, which he reached without further accident 


I will not relate any more of these fables, though most of 
them are very istructive My intention has been merely 
to draw the attention of my readers to a work which, in 
my opinion, 1s the most interesting and useful um the whole 
range of Hindu Jiterature 

It 15 impossible to determine the age of these fables, 
4iNce no authentic evidence of ther date w now extant 
It 1 supposed that they were translated into Persian 
towards the middle of the sixth century, undkr the reign 
of the Emperor Nuryehan , and the fragments which have 
been pubhshed in Europe have no doubt, been extracted 
from this Persian translation Indeed, La Fontaine himself 
appears to have gone to it for some of hs fables 

e Hindus themselves place the Pancha tantra among 
their oldest literary productions , and the wide populanty 
which it enjoys may be said to be some proof in favour of 
this opwion At any rate the fables contamed m this work 
appear to be older than those of Aesop It 18 uncertam 
what was the birthplace of that fabuhst , whence we may 
suppose that he learnt from the Hindu philosophers the art 
of making animals and inanimate beings speak, with the 
view of teaching manland ther faults 

Tt 18 uncertain whethen these fables were orginally com 
poet by the Brahmin Vishnu Sarma in verse or m prose 

y were most probably im verse, as that was the recog 
mized mode of composition in ancient India It 35 at any 
tate certain that copies exet of the Pancha tanira wntten 
in Sanaknt verse Thence they may have been translated 
into prose for the mstruction and amusement of those to 
whom the poetic was not fambar 

The five principal fables, together with the great number 
of mumor tales interwoven im them, form a volume of con 
aiderable size 

It ss not surprising that such a work should have an 
extensive populaity among a people hke the Hindus, prone 
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to fiction and admuring the marvellous Nor 18 1 necessary, 
m order to charm an imaginative people like the Hindus, 
to exhibit any particular wit or erudition There are 
numbers of Hmdus who make it their sole profession ta 
wander from one place to another relating fables and stones 
which are very often utterly devoid even of common sense 
Men of the shepherd caste in particular often carn a hveli 
hood in this manner Hence the saying, It ws a shepherd's 
tale, which 1s frequently used by the Hindus to show that 
a story 18 ineredible 


CHAPTER XXVII 
Hindu Tales 
The Four Deaf Men 


Oncu upon 4 time a shepherd, who happened to be deaf, 
was tending his flock near his village ough it was past 
midday, his wife had not yet brought him his breakfast 
He was afraid to leave his sheep to fetch his food lest 
some soondent thoold befall them , an 80 ater mul 
some time longer, and being pressed unger, he ado; 
the follows Scares There chanced. to a @ talars, or 
village watchman cutting grass for his cow on the banks 
of a neighbouring stream so the shepherd went up to him, 
though rather reluctantly, for men of this class, although 
placed ss guardians over public and private property in 
the village and supposed to prevent any thefts being com 
mutted, are, generally speaking, great thieves themselves 
The shepherd, nevertheless, requested him to keep an eye 
on his flock durmg the short time he would be absent, 
and assured him that on his return from breakfast he would 
reward him handsomely for his trouble 

Now the iahar: happened to be as deaf as the shepherd 
himself, and not understanding a word of what was bemg 
spoken to him, answered angrily as follows — 

‘What might hast thou to thas grass, which I have been 
at auch trouble to cut? Is my cow to starve, while thy 
sheep are being fattened at its expense * Go about thy 
‘business and let me alone!’ As he finished ») he 
made an expreasive motion with hrs hand, which the ahep 
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herd understood as a signal of comphance with his request 
The latter, therefore, mmediately ran towards the village 
fully determined to give his wife a good trouncing for her 
neglect But he had no sooner reached his home than he 
saw his wife stretched in the doorway and roling in the 
agonice of & violent colic, tho result of eatmg a quantity 

At the it of th formes of hus nfe the 

it the sight e BU! poor wife the anger 
Ags hep Migr pein ae ugh be saw iy bs chagrin 
that the necessity of rei Ip and of 
lus own breakfast would detain him longer thal he hed 
expected Dhstrusting the honesty of the falars, to whom 
he had confided the care of his flock, he made all possible 
haste, and finally returned On reaching hus sheep, which 
he found peacefully grazing at some distance from the spot 
where he had left then, hs first thought was to count them , 
and overjoyed at finding that there was not a single one 
mussing, he exclaimed ‘This iahars 18 a really honest 
fellow! He 1 the very jewel of his class I promised 
him @ reward, and he shall indeed have one * 

Now there was a lame sheep in the flock, which waa 
however sound enough m other respects, and so he put it 
on his shoulders and carned 1t to the taleart, saying to him 
‘Thou didst mdeed watch my flock very carefully during 
my absence , well, here is a sheep which thou shalt have 
as a reward for thy trouble’ But the tahar:, catchmng 
sight of the Jame sheep, exclaimed angril ‘What dost 
thou mean by accusing me of having oken thy sheep’s 
leg? I swear that I have not starred from the spot where 
thou now seest me , I have not gone near thy flock!” 

‘ Yea,’ answered the shepherd, ‘it 1s nice and fat , it will 
furnish a good feast for thy family and friends’ 

‘Have I not told thee,’ rephed the éahart in a rage, 
‘that I never went near thy sheep * and yet thou acousest 
me of having broken the leg of one of them! Get away 
from here, or I will give thee a sound thraal > And he 
showed by his gestures that he was de’ to put his 
MTho.shophord, por last that hus trend 

}) perce! at it that bis was 
iting into & passion, and anable to understand the cause 
of this unjust provocation, put himself mto an attitude of 
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defence The paw were all but commg to blows, when 
& man on horseback happened to pass by They thereupon 
stopped the mder, and the shepherd, laying hold of the 
bridle, said to him ‘Sir, kindly listen for a moment and 
say whether it 12s I who am m the wrong m this dispute 
I want to present this man with a sheep as a reward for 
small service which he has rendered me, and he falls 
upon me and wishes to fight me’ 

talars, speakmg in his turn, said ‘This dolt of 
a shepherd dares to accuse me of having broken the leg of 
one of his sheep, whereas I did not even go near hus flock ’ 

Now the horseman to whom they had appealed as 
arbitrator was even more deaf than they were, and not 
understanding a word of what was spoken to him, replied 
“Yes, I confess that this horse does not really belong to 
me I found him straymg on the roadside, I was m a 
hurry, and I mounted him go that I might get along faster 
Tf he belongs to you, take him by all means , but let me 
continue my way, for I have no time to lose’ 

The shepherd and the éalvart, each imagmung that the 
nider had decided in favour of his adversary, became more 
violent than ever, cursing him whom they had chosen as 
their arbitrator, and accusing him seondly of partiahty 

At this cmsis an aged Brahmin chanced to pass by, and 
as he appeared more fit to settle their differences they stopped 
lum requested him to listen to them for a moment 
Shepherd, ta/sars, and horseman all spoke together at the 
game time, each telling his own tale and explamimg to the 
Brahmm the subject of the dispute, and requesting him to 
decide which of them was mn the wrong 

The Brahmin, who was as deaf as the other three, re 
phed a eeee yes, I quite understand you My wife has 
sent you to prevent my going away, and to persuade 
me to return home, but I have quite made up my mund, 
and you will not succeed mm your attempt Now, do you 
all know my wife? She wa real shrew! It 18 impossible 
for me to hve any longer with such a harridan! Ever 
smee the tame I had the misfortune to buy * her, she has 
made me commit more sins than it will be possible for me 

VI have previously remarked that to and to buy « woman 
are synonymous terms among the ‘Hindus —Dosors m: 
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to exptate in s hundred regenerations I am therefore 
going on 8 pilgrimage to Kasi (Benares), and on reaching 
the holy city I mean to wash myself in the sacred waters 
of the , 2 order that I may purify myself from the 
anumerable sins which her wickedness has caused me to 
commit I have furthermore made up my mind to hve 
henceforth by alms in a foreign country, and apart from 
her? 


r 
While they were all four shoutang thus at the top of their 
yoioess bene being able to fen cach vane 
rider perceived at a distance some people rapidly apy 
ing them Fearing lest they might be the ownera of the 
horse which he had taken, he immediately dismounted and 
took to his heels 

The shepherd, finding suddenly that it was getting late, 
hastened back to his flock, which had strayed away some 
distance, uttering curses as he trudged along against all 
arbitrators, and complamung loudly that there was no more 
yustice on the earth Finall he attributed all the troubles 
and disappontments he had experienced that day to the 
fact that a snake had crossed his path? in the morning 

The talvars turned to his load of grass , and finding the 
lame sheep there took 1t up on hw shoulders and carned 
it away home, to punish the shepherd, as he thought, for 
ithe unjust quarrel he had fast on him 

As for the aged Brahmin, he continued hw way till ho 
reached a neighbouring chouliry, where he stopped to spend. 
the mght Quiet rest and sound sleep dispelled the feel 
of anger and ill humour which he had chenshed against 
lus wife, and the next mormng several Brahmins, relatives 
and frends of his, came in search of him, and having found 
lim, succeeded at last m soothing his temper and per 
8 ium to return home, promusing to use thor 
best endeavours to render his wife more obedient and less 
quarrelsome m future 


The Four Foolish Brahmins 


In 6 certam district proclamation had been made of 
& samaradhanam, ons of those grand feasts given to Brah 


1 Phis, as L have already pomted out, w oue of the most evil omens — 
BUN 
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muns on divers occasions §=Four individuals of this caste, 
ha each set out from a different village to attend the 
feast, eppened to meot each other on the road, and having 
duscovered that they were all proceeding to the same place, 
agreed to travel together during the remainder of their 
journey While thus wallong slong m company, they 
were met by a soldher gomg m the ute direction, 
who, on passing them, greeted them with the salutation 
generally made to Brahmms , that 1s, he joined his hands 
together, put them to his forehead, and sad ‘ Saranam 
'? (‘ Respectful greeting to you, my lord '’) to which 
the four Brahmms replied at one and the same time 
‘ Aswoadam '’ (‘ Our blessing ' ’) 
Subsequently they reached a well by the roadside, and 
they sat down to quench their thirst and to rest for 
& while under the shade of a neighbourmg tree While 
thus occupied, and finding no better subject of conversa 
tion, one of them took it mto Ins head to break the silence 
by saying to the others ‘ You will admit that the soldier 
whom we have just met was a man of sropeceal polite 
ness and discernment Dad you not remark how he singled 
me out, and how carefully he saluted me *’ 

“It was not you whom he saluted,’ rephed the Brahmm 
weated next to him, ‘it was to me particularly that he 
addressed his greeting’ 

*You are both mistaken,’ exclaimed the third ‘I can 
assure you that the greeting was addressed to me alone, 
and the proof is that when the soldier said his “‘ Saranam 
ayya,” he cast his eyes upon me!’ 

‘Not at all,’ rephed the fourth ‘It was 1 only he 
saluted , otherwise, should I have answered him as 1 did, 
by saying “ Aswrvadam” ?” 

The altercatzon grew ro warm that the four travellers 
were at last on the pomt of coming to blows, when one of 
them, the least stupid of the four, wishing to prevent so 
ie quarrel proceeding to extremes, cried an folows — 
s 't fools we are to be thus quarreling for no purpose ! 
After heaping on each other all the insults we are capable 
of, and after fighting with each other hke the Sudra rabble, 
shall we be any nearer to the solution of our differences ? 
Tho fittest person to settle the controversy, I think, 1s he 
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who occasioned 1t The soldver cannot have gone very far 
Let us, therefore, run after him as quickly as we can, and 
ascertain from him which of us four it was whom he in 
tended to salute ’ 

This advice, ‘sppearmg sound to all of them, was unmedi 
ately followed cordingly, the four vet off m pursuit of 
the soldier, and at last, quite out of breath, overtook him 
about a league beyond the place where he had saluted 
them No sooner had they caught sight of him than they 
cred out to him to stop , and before they had quite reached 
him had put him in full possession of the points of their 
dispute, requesting him to scttle it by saying to which of 
them he had directed his salutation 

The soldier, mstantly porceiving the character of the 
people he had to deal with, and wishmg to amuse himself 
a httle at therr expense, coolly rephed that he mtended hus 
salutation for the greatest fool of the four, and then, turning 
his back on them contimued his journey 

Tho Brahmins, confounded with this answer, turned back 
and continued their journey for some time in perfect silence 
But the greetmg of the soldier had taken so strong a hold 
of them that at last they could remain silent no Jonget 
The quarrel was therefore renewed with greater fury than 
before The point at issue this time was as to which of 
the four was entitled to the distinction mentioned by the 
soldier, inasmuch as each claimed to be the greatest fool 
of the party 

The dispute as to who had the right to claim this extra 
ordinary distinction grew so hot and strong that a hand 
to hand scuffle seemed inevitable However, the one who 
had advised concilation once before again wisely mter- 
posed with the view of making peace, and apoke as 

iohows — 

“I think myself the greatest fool of us all, and each of 
you thinks the same thing of himself Now, I ask you, 
1g 1t by screammg at the top of our voices and by dealng 
each other blows that we shall arnve at a deusion as to 
which of the four 1s the greatest fool ¢ No, certainly not, 
let us therefore put an end to our quarrel for the tame 
Here we are wit! a short distance of Dharmapun , let 
us go thither and present ourselves at the chouliry (the court 
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of justice), and request the suthoritaes to settle our dispute!’ 
=e this advice seemed sensible enough, they all agreed to 
it 

they could not have arrived at the chouliry at a moro 
opportune moment The authorities of the village of 
Dharmapuri consisting of Brahmins and others, were 
just then all assembled there, and as there was no other 
important case to be settled that dav they at once pro 
ceeded with the hearing of the cause of the strangers, who 
were asked to explain the facts of their case 

One of the four thereupon advanced into thy middle of 
the assembly and related, without omitting the slightest 
detail, all that had happened 2m connexion with the greeting 
of the soldier and his ambiguous reply 

On hearing the details of the case the whole court burst 
into fits of laughter The president, who was a man of 
humorous disposition, was delighted at having found so 
favourable an opportunity of amusing himself Assummg, 
therefore a grave demeanour and ordermg every one to 
Keep silent, he thus addressed the suitors ‘As you are 
strangers and quite unknown 3n tlus town, it 1s impossible 
that the pomt at waue, namely, who ws the greatest fool, 
can be proved by the evidence of witnesses 18 only 
one way that I can see m which you can enlighten your 
judges Let each of you in lus turn disclose to us some 
incident of his fe on which he considers he can best establiah 
Ins claim to egregious folly After hearmg you all in turn, 
we can then decide as to which of the four has a right to 
superiority in this respect, and which of you can m con 
Requence claim for himself exclusively the soldier's greet 
mg’ 

All the suitors having agreed to this proposal, one of the 
Brahmins obtamed permussion to speak, and addressed the 
assembly as follows —‘I am very poorly clad, as you 
Goubtless see, and my ragged condition does not date from 
today I will tell you how I came to be so shabbily attired 
Many years ago a rich merchant of our neighbourhood, who 
was always very chantable towards Brahmins, presented 
me with two pieces of the fmest cloth that had ever beon 

1 Mout Indian villagos oven to this day possous a chavads o chowdiry 
whore the village authorities mect and dispense justice —Lv 
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seen in our agraharam (village) 1 showed them to all my 
fmends, who never failed to admire them greatly “A 
Deautafal presente like that,” said they to me, “ can only be 
the re of good deeds performed in a previous birth ” 
Before puttmg them on I washed them, according to the 
usual custom, mn order to them from the defilement 
of the weaver's and mi it’s touch Now, they were 
hanging up to dry with the ends fastened to two branches 
of a tree, when a dog happening to come that way ran 
under them I caught mght of the vile animal only after 
it had got some distance away, and I was therefore not 
quite sure whether xt had touched my cloths and thus 
polluted them I asked my children who were close by 
about it, but they said they had not noticed the dog How, 
then was I to make sure about the matter? Well I 
decided to go down on all fours till I was about the height 
of the dog , and in this posture I crawled under the cloths 
“Did I touch them?” I asked my children, who were 
watching me They answered, “No,” and I leapt with 
joy at the happy result Nevertheless, a moment later it 
atruck me that the Gog might possibly have touched them 
with his tail So to quite sure of this, I fastened an 
upturned sickle on my back, and then, again crawling 
long on all fours, I passed a second time under the cloths 
My children, whom I had asked to watch carefully, told 
me that this tume the sickle had just touched the cloths 
Not doubtang 1n the jesst that the end of the dog’s tail must 
have also touched the cloths m the same way, I laid hold 
of them, and, m a ht of thoughtless rage tore them to 
weces The occurrence soon became known to every 
ly in the neighbourhood, and I was everywhere voted 
to be a fool “ ven af the dog really defiled th cloths,” 
said one, “ couldst thou not have removed the defilement 
by washmg them a second time?” Another asked why 
Thad not given the cloths to some poor Sudra instead of 
tearing them to pieces ‘‘ Who would dream of givu 
jou doue again after such senseless folly on your part * 
last remark, I may add, has proved only too true, 
for ever smce then, whenever I ventured to apply to any 
body for a present of cloths, the usual reply has been that 
I smply wanted them to tear te pieces’ 
Qs 
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When he had finshed lus story, one of the auditors 
remarked to him ‘ You seem to be very cleven at craw! 
about on all fours’ ‘ Yes, I am int very clever at it, 
answered the Brahmin, ‘as you shall see’ And, suiting 
lus action to his words, he went down on all fours, and 

ded to run two or three times round the spectators, 


who were ephtting ther sides with dongles 
* Enough, enought’ cned the president ‘All that we 
have heard and seen furnishes e" very much in your 


favour but before coming to any decision we must hear 
what the others have to say for themselves ' 

A paste Brahmin ac spoke as follows — 

. lay, m order to present a decent appearance at 
& samaradhanam {treat to Brahmins), which hed been 
announced in our neighbourhood, I called m the barber 
to shave my head and chm When he had fimshed, I told 
my wife to give nm s copper coin for his trouble , but by 
mustake she gave himtwo In vain did I request the barber 
to return me the other com He was obstmate, and refused 
to do so, and the more I imaisted on his returnmng 1, the 
more stubborn did he become The dispute was becommng 
very serious when the barber, assuming a milder tone, 
observed ‘' There 1s only one way of sett the difference 
between us For the extra com which you ask me to 
return I will shave your wife’s head as well, if that suite 
you” ‘“Certamly,” answered I, after » moment’s reflec 
tion, “your proposal will, doubtless, put an end to our 
quarrel without unfairness on either mde” 

‘My wife, hearmg what was about to happen tv her, 
wished to run away, but 1 laid hold of her and made her 
sit down, while the barber, armed with hw razor, com 
plete! shaved her head My wife kept crymg out most 

itterly the whole time, abusing and cursing both of us, 
but I let her rave, for I preferred seeing her head clean 
shaven to giving this villam of a barber money which he 
had not rightly earned My wife, deprived thus of her 
beautiful hair, immediately ind herself through sheer 
shame, and dared not appear agam ‘Tho barber also 
decamped, and meeting my mother in the street, related 
to her with infinite gusto what had just taken place She 
at ouce hastened to the house to assure herself of the fact, 
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and when she vaw her daughter in law completely shorn, 
the stood motionless and dumbfounded for a moment, and 
then, flyng unto a fit of anger, overwhelmed me with curses 
and insults, which I bore patiently without uttering a 
word, for I soon began to feel that I mchly deserved them. 
The villam of a barber, 1m hws turn, took a mischievous 
pleasure in tel everybody of the modent, until I became 
the general laughing stock Slanderous people, improving 
on his story, were not slow 1n msmuating that the object 
of my having my wife’s head shaved was to punish her for 
her mfdelity Crowds gathered about the door of my 
house, and even an ass was brought to carry the supposed 
adulteress through the streets in the manner usual on such 
oveasions 
‘ A report of the affair soon reached the ears of my wife’s 
Telutives, who hastened to inquire what was the matter 
You can easily mmagine the termble hubbub and trouble 
they made at the sight of ther unfortunate daughter 
They immediately took her away with them, travelling at 
night that she might be spared the shame of bemg exposed 
to public view in so humiliating a condition, and they kept 
her for four years without commg to terms of any kind 
with me, though at length they restored her to me 
‘This unfortunate incident made me muss the samara 
dhanam, for which I had been preparing by a three days’ 
fast 1 was all the more chagnned to find afterwards that 
It Suby moet sempeions feast, and hat shes, smong ed 
Be things, been server forts it after 
wardy another policed svar yas announced, which I had 
the umprudence to attend I was greeted with howls from 
more than eight hundred Brahmins who had assembled 
there, and who, sewing me by force, insisted on my pub 
ae et he cat ies sovomplice a my wife's guilt, in 
t that he mi, prosecuted and punished according 
to the rigid rules of the caste I solemnly asserted that 
I was myself the guilty party, and explamed to them all 
the true motive that mduced me to act in such a manner 
My hearers were immensely surprised at what I told them, 
and, looking at each other, at last exclamed “Is it 
poustble that any marred woman who has not violated 
the laws of honour should have her head shaved? Th» 
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man must be either a downright impostor or the greatest 
fool on the face of the earth” ‘And T hope, gentlemen,’ 
said the narrator i conclusion, ‘that you too will think 
the same, and that you will consider my folly to have been 
far superior to that of the Brahmm who tore his cloths 
to pieces * 

assembly agreed that the speaker had put forward 
a strong case , but justice required that the other 
two should also be heard 

The third claimant, who was burning with :mpatience 
to speak, addressed the court as follows — 

‘My name was orginally Anantayye, but I am now 
known everywhere as Bejel Anantayya, and here follows the 
reason why this nickname was given me 

‘My wife had been hving with me for about a month, 

after having remained for a long time at her father's house 
on account of her youth, when one mght on going to bed 
I told her—I know not for what reason—that all women 
were chatterboxes She at once angrily retorted that she 
knew some men who were as much chatterboxes as women 
Isaw a once set she piace alludmg eo yeelt 4 an! ar 
extremely piqued at sharpness er retort, I « 
“ Now, Just let us see which of us two will apeak the first!” 
“ Certainly,” quothshe “‘ but what shall the loser forfeit?” 
“A betel leaf',” answered I, and the wager being thus 
made, we both went to sleep without uttermg another 
wo} 

‘The next morning, when the sun waa already pretty 
hugh, and there were no signs of our 3] ing, the other 
people im the house called out to each of us by namc, but 
received no answer They shouted louder still, and still 
there was silence Then they knocked violently at the door 
of our room, but to no Finally, everybody in 
the house became thoror alarmed, suspecting that we 
had both died suddenly during the mght The carpenter 
of the village was acc sent for n hot heste He 
was soon on the spot with tools, and promptly broke 

1 the door of our room 

‘ Judge of the surprise of sll when they found both of us 

wide awake and in the apparent enjoyment of the best of 


1 Thirty ot forty of these leaves could be bad for s fatthmg —Dusois 
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health, but deprived of the use of speech Various means 
were adopted to mduce us to speak, but without success 
My mother who was alarmed, gave loud vent to 
her grief, and all the mins of the village, both men 
and women, flocked to our house to learn what all the 
nowe was about The house was soon filled with people, 
and each drew his own Sonshaanes, 3B ats. the accident which 
‘was supposed to have 2 Us prevailing opinion 
was that 1t all resulted from the curse of some secret, cneiy 
Accordingly my relatives forthwith sent for a famous 
cian living in the neighbourhood to counteract the 
spell As soon as he arrived he began by fixing hus eyes 
on us for some moments Then he walked round us several 
times, uttering strange words, felt different parts of our 
bodies, and did so many other strange things that the re 
membrance of them stl makes me laugh whenever I think 
of them At last he declared that we were really under 
the influence of a spell He even named the evil spinit 
which, according to him, possessed us and desoribed it as 
very obstinate and uncontrollable Considering the difficul 
ties that he would have in expelling it, he stated that five 
pagodas at least would be required to meet the expenses of 
the sacrifices and other ceremonies that must be performed 
if he was to be successful 
* My relatives, who were by no means well to do Peoples 
were utterly dismayed at the exorbitant sum demanded 
by the magician, but rather than allow us to remain 
dumb, they agreed to his terms and promised moreover 
to give him a suitable present if he succeeded in restormg 
to us the use of our tongues 
‘The magician was on the pomt of beginning hus mystic 
ceremonies, when one of our Brahmm who was 
Present mamtamed, in opposition to everybody else, that 
what we were sufferimg from was a simple malady enough, 
such as he had often seen before, and he undertook to cure 
us without any expense whatever For the all 
that he required was a plate of red hot chi and a 
email bar of gold As soon as these had been brought he 
heated the bar of gold almost to meltmg pomt, then 
taking 1t up with pincers, he apphed it red hot to the 
soles of my fest, below my elbows, on the pit of my stomach, 
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and lastly on the top of my head I endured these cruel 
tortures without showing the smallest symptom of pain 
or uttermg the least cor splat Indeed, I would rather 
have died, if necessary, lose the bet I had made 
“Now let us try the remedy on the woman,” said the 
shrewd operator, who was rather discouraged at firm 
ness He then approached my wife and apphed the red 
hot bar of gold to the soles of her feet jut no sooner 
did she feel the effects of the burning than she quickly 
drew away her leg, and cried out, “‘ Appah ! Appah!” 
(Enough ' Enough‘) Then, turning towards me, she said 
“T have lost the wager, here 1s your betel leaf” ‘ Did 
I not tell you,” said I, taking the leaf, “that you would 
be the firat to speek? You thus prove by your own 
conduct that I was mght in saying last mght when we 
went to bed, that babriose one cha sertons mi 

‘The spectators, thorou; astounded, were gazing at 
each other without understandmg anything, unti I ex 
plained to them the wager we had made overmght before 
gomg to sleep “What downnght folly'” they all ex 
claamed together “‘ What!” said they, “‘ was rt for a leaf 
of betel that you spread this alarm im your own house 
and through the whole village ? Was st for a leaf of betel 
that you showed such courage in allowing yourself to be 
burnt from the feet to the head? Never in the whole 
world was there seen such stupid folly” And from that 
time I have always gone by the name of Beiel Anantayya’ 

This story appeared to the assembly remarkable enough 
as illustrating extraordmary foohshness , but it was only 
fear, they said that they should hear the claims that the 
fourth suitor had to put forward And he, having been 
granted periamon to speak, thus addressed the assembly — 

* As tl ee to whom I was married was too young to 
cohabit with me, she continued to remain for 1x or seven 
yeara in her father’s house At last, however, she attamed 
the proper age, and I was duly apprised of the fact by her 
parenta My father in law's house was mx or seven miles 
away from ours, and my mother, being unwell at the time 
we received this happy intelhgence, was not m a fit state 
to undertake the journey She therefore entrusted to me 
the duty of fetchmg my wife home She counselled me so 
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to conduct myself im word and deed that the gul’s parents 
mght not discover my natural stupidity ‘* Knowing as 
I do,” asad my mother as I took leave of her, “ the shallow 
ness of thy pate, I very much fear that thou wilt commit 
some foohsh mustake or other’ But I promised to con 
form to her mstructions and to be on my best behaviour , 
and so departed 

“I wos Very well received by my father in law who gave 
a grand feast to all the Brahmuns of the village mn honow 
of my visit At length, the day appomted for our departure 
having arrived, my wife and I were permitted to start On 
taking leave of us, my father m law poured out his blessings 
upon us both, but wept most bitterly, as if he bad a pre 
sentiment of the misfortune that was about to befall his 
unfortunate daughter 

sat tappenad fe De the bolton’ part of iss yest and the 
heat, on day of our departure, was something termble 
Moreover, we had to traverse a desert plain several miles 
across, and the sand, heated by the burnmg sun, soon 
began to scorch the feet of my young wife, who had been 
brought up in comfort im her father’s house, and was not 
accustomed to such hardsmps Unable to endure the 
fatigues of the journey, she burst into teara__ I led her on 
by the hand and tried my best to rally her spmts But 
it was in vain She soon became so utterly tared that she 
could not move another step, and lay down on the ground, 
declaring that she was prepared to die on that very spot 
My distress may easily be amagined Seated by her side, 
I could not thnk what to do next, when suddenly I spied 
@ merchant passing by, leading a number of bullocks laden 
with various kinds of goods I accosted him at once, and, 
with teara m my eyes, told him the trouble I was m, and 
entreated him to help me with Ins good advice in my dis 
tressing position ‘The merchant approached my wife, 
and, lookmg at her attentively, unformed me that, in con 
sequence the si heat then prevailng, the poor 
girl's life would be equally in danger, whether she remained 
rere the wes Or proceeded farther On her joumey “ Rather 
than that you should be subjected to the pain of seemg 
her your very eyes, and perhaps also be 
exposed to the suspicion of having yourself killed her, 
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I should advise you to give her up to me,” he said = “I 
will put her on the back of one of my best bullocks and 
will take her away with me, thus saving her from certain 
death You will, xt 1s true, lose her , but 1t 18 nevertheless 
far better that you should lose her with the satisfaction of 
having saved her hfe than that you should mour the 
suspicion of having killed her As for her jewels, they 
cannot be worth more than twenty pagodas See, here 
are twenty five for them, and you shall give me your 
wife” The arguments of the man soemed to me quite 
unanswerable I therefore took the money which he 
offered me, while he, hfting my wife in his arms, placed 
her on one of his bullochs, and made haste to continue his 
journey _ 1 also continued mine, and reached home rather 
late my feet all bhstered by the hot sand over which I had 
to walk the whole way “Where w thy wife!” my 
mother asked me, surprised to see me return alone There 
upon I related to her all that had happened since I had left 
home, and finally told her of the sad accident that had 
happened to my youthful spouse, and how I had given 
her away to a passing merchant, rather than be a witness 
of her death and be suspected moreover of having been 
the cause of it At the same time I showed my mother 
the twenty five pagodas that I had received from the 
merchant as compensation 

‘ Filled with rage at what I had told her, my mother was 
utterly speechless for a while as if turned into stone Then 
her suppressed feelings of indignation got the better of 
her, and she gave vent to the most violent imprecations 
and curses at my conduct ‘Thou fool, thou wretch!” 
exclaimed she, “what hast thou done! Sold thy wife, 
hast thou? Dehvered her up to another man! A Brah 
mun wife become the concubine of a low caste merchant ! 
What will people think of it 7? What will her relatives and 
ours say when they learn this disgraceful story? Is it 
possible to imagine @ more egregious instance of folly and 
stupidity *?” The aad occurrence which had happened to 
my wife soon reached the ears of her relatives, who hastened. 
to my village, filled with rage and mdignation, and fully 
resolved to beat me to death And they certamly would 
have murdered both me and my innocent mother had we 
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not been forewarned of their coming, and escaped from 
their furious vengeance by 8 speedy flight Bemg them 
selves unable to svenge the wrong done, they laid the 
matter before the heads of the caste, who unanmously 
found me guilty, and sentenced me to pay fine of two 
hundred pagodas as compensation for the myury done to 
the honour of my father in law Moreover, a proclamation 
was issued by which everybody was forlndden, under pain 
of excommunication, ever to give any woman im marriage 
to such an xchot as myself I was, therefore condemned 
to remam a widower for the rest of my hfe It was lucky 
for me, mdeed, that I was not altogether outcasted, a favour 
which I owed to the great respect and esteem in which my 
father had been held 

* T must now leave you to judge if this instance of foohsh 
ness on my part 1s in any way unfenor to those with which 
my rivals have been entertainmg you, and if the honour 
of being the biggest fool 1s not wuatly due to me’ 

The assembly, after mature deliberation, decided that all 
four suitors had given such absolute proofs of folly that 
each was justly entitled to claim supenorty in lus own 
way over the others, and that each was at hberty to call 
himself the greatest fool of all, and to attribute to himself 
the greetan; of the soldier ‘Each of you has gained his 
suit ’ remarked the president, ‘so you may now continue 
your journey in peace, if that 1s possible’ 

Dehghted with so equitable a judgement, the travellers 
left the court, each shouting louder than the other ‘I 
have gained my suit, I have gained my suit !” 


The Story of Appays, Prome Munster of King Krishna Roya * 


Before the invasion of the Mussulmans, at a time when 
the Hindus enjoyed the happmess of being ruled by princes 


11 have meluded this ttle story in the collection of Hindu fiction 
because I found it in the same book from which I extracted the others 
However, well informed Hindus have told me that the story has been 
clothed mn the form of fetion sumply m order to meke it more popular 
and that st 18 really founded on historical fact The memory of the 
good King Knohna Roya, and of hus faithful mmuster Appaji 1s still 
cherubed by the people of Indie, who speak of hum aa & prince whooo 
sole care was to render his people happy im which good work he was 
most powerfully seconded by his minister The period of hip reign 1s 
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of ther own nation, one of these princes, named Krishna 
Roya, was holding away over one of the most fertile pro 
vinces of Southern India Tins benevolent ruler was ever 
anxious to gain the love and respect of his subjects by domg 
everythmg in his power to make them happy, and, m 
order to attam this end more readily, he always took the 
most particular care to employ as his mimsters and con 
fidential advisers those persons only who by their wisdom, 
experience and prudence were capable of affordmg im 
‘wise counsel His pnme minister, Appap enjoyed more 
of his confidence than any other, because he possessed the 
happy knack of letting his master know the truth about 

by means of the most entertammg and strikmg 
allegories One day, when this wise mmuster was alone 
with his sovereign, the latter, having nothing particular to 
do at the moment, asked him to solve the following pro 
blem ‘ Appayi,’ said he, ‘I have often heard it said that 
in their religious and social usages men simply follow a 
beaten track, bhndly and indiscriminately, however absurd 
such usages may be Can you prove to me the truth of 
this assertion and the justice of that famous proverb 
Jatra marula, Jana marula>?* 

Appay, with his usual modesty, promised the king to 
apply himself to the solution of the question and to give 
his answer in a few days Returning home with his mnd 
full of the problem, the mimster sent m search of his 
shepherd who was taking care of his sheep This man was 
@ simple country boor with a rustic’s ordmary intelligence 
‘When the shepherd arrived, Appay: addreased him as follows 
—‘ Hear me, Kuruba*, you must instantly lay aside your 
shepherd’s garb and put on that of a sannyaes or penitent, 
whom you must represent for a few days You will begin 
by rubbing your whole body with ashes you will then 


said to date « short time before the Mahomedan invasion However 
whether this httle story be fact or fiction it 18 none the lesa @ most 
excellent satire on the credulity of the Hindus —Durore 

1'The meanmg of thie is ‘Is xt the customs that are mdiculous, or in 
it the persons follow them who are ndiculous? ‘The anawer bemg 

Hm the people who follow thom who are dioulows Dunars 

18 @ name common enough am: to the 

caste of shepherds ‘Those who take oare of cows or goats form another 
onate called Golla —Dunors 
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take m one hand a bamboo staff with seven knots, and in, 
the other the gourd in which a pemtent always carries 
water, while under your arm you will carry the antelope’s 
skin on which persons of that class must always at Thua 
equi |, you must go without delay to the mountam just 
outside the town enter the cave which 18 to be found 
on its slope You must lay your antelope’s skin on the 
floor of the cave, and then squat down on it like a sannyast, 
your eyes firmly fixed on the ground, your nostrils tightly 
shut with one hand and the other hand resting on the top 
of your head Be very careful to play your part properly, 
and take good care not to betray me It 1s possible that 
the king, accompanted by his whole court and by 4 great 
crowd of other people, will come to visit you in the cavern, 
but whoever presents himself even though it be I or the 
kang himself, remain perfectly motionless in the posture 
which I have described to you, looking at nobody, a1 r 
to nobody And whatever happens, even tho they 
should tear out the hairs one by one from your body, show 
not the smallest sign of pain, and do not budge an mch 
These, Kuruba, are my commands If by any chance you 
deviate m the least degree from the instructions which 
I have given you, you will answer for 1t with your hfe, 
but if on the contrary you follow them punctalously, you 
may count upon a magnificent reward ’ 

The poor shepherd, accustomed all his life simply to 
look after hw sheep was very diffident as to his ability to 
change his condition for that of a sannyas, but the tone 
of his master was so imperative that he judged 1t prudent 
to wave all objections and to obey him blindly Furmsh 
ing himself with all the noveeery, pare) hernalie, of hia new 
profeasion, and thinking over ali that he had been ordered 
todo, he departed forthe cave Meanwhile Appap returned 
to the palace, where he found the lang surrounded by his 
courtiers Approachmg the monarch with a serious alr, 
Appan addressed him im the following terms —' Great 
king, pardon me if at this moment when surrounded by 
your wise councillors you are considering the best means 
of making your people happy—pardon me, I say, of I 
interrupt you in order to announce to you that day 
has come when the gods, pleased with your emment virtues, 
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have decided to give you a marked token of ther favour 
and of their protection At the very moment that I am 
speaking a most wonderful thing 1s happenmg mm your 
kingdom and not very far from your royal residence On 
the slope of the mountain that les near to your capital 
there 14 a cave in which a holy penitent, who has descended. 
without doubt from the very abode of the great Vishnu, 
has to take up his dwelling In profound medita 
tion on the perfections of Parabrahma he 1s wholly insensible 
to all terrestnal objects , he partakes of no other nounsh 
ment than the ar which he breathes, not one of the 
objects that affect the five senses make the slightest 1m} 

sion on him In a word it may with truth be said of him 
that his body alone dwells in this world below, while his 
soul, his thoughts, and all his feelings are already closely 
united to the Divinity I have no hesitation in saying that 
the muraculous appearance of this holy personage m your 
iangdom is a manfest. guarantee of the interest which the 

take mn you and yours’ 

These wi of Appelt were listened to with astonsh- 
ment and wonder by the king and his courtiers The king 
at once decided to go without delay to visit this illustrious 

tent, whose prawes the minister had sung 80 
Rigly And in order that visit it be made with 
@ dignity worthy of the eminent virtues of him who was the 
object of 1t the king announced that he would go accom 

med by his whole court and escorted by his whole army 

‘thermore, he caused to be proclaimed to all bis subjects, 
by public criers, by the beating of drums, and by the 
blowing of trumpets, his reasons for malang the visit to 
the mountam , and everybody was mvited to follow him 
The procession was soon on its way Never before had such 
& magnificent gathermg been witnessed , never had such 
& huge multitude of people assembled together Pleasure 
was ited upon every countenance The air rang with 
criea of joy, while every one congratulated hmself on 
having lived to enjoy the happiness of lookimg upon one 
of the greatent personages that had ever appeared on 
earth hs arrival at the cave the king, filled with 
awe at the sight of so sacred a spot, entered it with all 
the marks of the most profound respect It was not long 
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before he desored the form of the illustrious penitent, 
crouching in the strange manner enjomed upon lum by the 
mumster, and apparently as motionless as rocks which 
formed hus retreat After gazing upon him for some tame 
im silence, the king trembhngly approached, and prostrat 
ing himself before him, with his hands jorned, addressed 
him humbly as follows —‘ Illustrious penitent! happy 19 
the destiny which allowed me to live until this day, so that 
I might enjoy the snestimable happiness of looking upon 
your sacred face I know not what it 1s that has procured 
for me such a wonderful blessing The hittle that I have 
done durmg my hfe cannot possibly have rendered me 
worthy of such a distinction , probably, therefore, 1¢ 15 to 
the good works of my ancestors or to some good work 
which I may have scoomphshed in precedmg births that 
I now owe my good luck However this may be, the day 
on which I have seen your sacred feet 1s certamly the most 
glorious and happy of my hfe In future ] have nothing 
more to desire in this world, for in seemg-these sacred feet 
of yours I have obtemed the greatest blessmg which could 
happen to any mortal The mght of your feet alone 16 
sufficient to wash away all the sms whnch I have committed 
both in this generation and m the preceding one Hence 
forth I am as pure as the water of the Ganges, and all my 
desires are accomphshed '’ 

The supposed penitent heard this flattering discourse 
without evinemg the slightest sgn that he had heard 1t, 
and without change exther of countenance or posture The 
crowd surrounding him, astonished at this mdifference, 
became perfectly convinced that he was a su tural 
being, for in no other way could they account for his solemn 
milence and complete immovability ‘It 1s evident’ they 
said, ‘that only the body of ths holy pemtent inhabits 
this lower world, while his soul and Ins ¢! oughta miust be 
united to the Divinity whoso image he ww’ The king, 
Knshna Roya, in the ecatasy of his religious zeal and 
unable to attract a single glance from the holy penitent, 
addressed him in still more flattermg terms in the hope 
of winning at any rate one look from him Vaim hope, 

1 This in the stereotyped form of address used in all Hindu books 
when desonbing the respects paid to holy personage —Ep 
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however Thc penitent made not the test movement. 
of the head, nor relaxed for one moment the imperturbable 
gravity of hw demeanour 

The prince was just about to leave the cave, when 
Appay addressed him as follows —‘Great king, having 
come 60 far to visit this grand Porsonsge, who will hence 
forth become an object of public veneration, you must 
not depart without having received his blessimg or at any 
tate some gift which will bring you happmess for the rest 
of your days Absorbed in meditation, and msenmble to 
the material objects which surround him, this penitent 
cannot break hus silence , nevertheless you should try to 
obtain something from him be it only one of the hairs 
of hus body’ The king took the advice of hus mumuster, 
and, approaching the sannyass, he tore out with extreme 
care one of the hairs of his chest, put it to his ps kassed 
it devoutly, and then, shor it to the spectators, he 
«ned ‘I will preserve this my life I will cause it 
to be enclosed in # golden locket, which shall always hang 
about my neck and be the most precious of all my orna 
mente, thoroughly convinced as 1 am that so noble a relic 
will prove to be a tabsman against all the untoward acci 
dents of life’ 

The munsters and courtiers, m imitation of their master 
and wishing to participate in the same blessings, surrounded 
the poor pemtent, and each one of them tore a hair from 
his chest, promising at the same time to preserve it a 
carefully as the king had done and to honour it as a holy 
rehc Moreover, the escort of the prince and the huge 
multitude which had accompanied him, learmng what the 
Jang and lus courtiers had done, were determined to follow 
80 good an example, and mm a very short time the supposed 
eannyast found humself deprived of every hair he possessed, 
from his feet to his head , for the more devout amongst 
the multitude did not content themselves with a single 
one of his hairs, but pulled them out by the handful e 
poor Kuruba bore this horrible torture without the slightest 
complaint or the smallest change of posture, and without 
even rawing his eyes 

On hus return to his the king hastened to inform 
hus women of the won person whom he hed visited, 
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and showed them the reho of which he had become the 
possessor The royal ladies, filled with wonder, one by 
one took the hair between their fingers, kassed 1t devoutly, 
Pressed it to ther eyes, and expressed an eager to 
see this illustrious personage But as etiquette forbade 
persons of their sex and rank toshow themselves in pubhe, 
they Ssupphiated the king to accord them the favour of 
having the eannyass brought to the palace, so that the: 
too might enjoy the hap) of lool upon him 
plucking out his haira with their own hans The king at 
it refused to grant their request, but, yielding at length 
to thei repeated solicitations, and wishing also to show 
as much honour to the penitent as lay in his power, he 
dispatched his whole court and army on foot and on horse 
back to escort the holy man to the palace The 
arrived at the cave while the multitude were still seramabing 
for the haws of the sannyas: The foremost and most 
distinguished amongst them at once spprosched the holy 
pemtent After explammg to him most humbly the object 
of their mission, they took hum m thew arms and placed 
lum in a superb palanquin, where he remamed in the same 
ture that he had so carefully maintemed Thereupon 
e was conducted with the greatest pomp and circumstance 
through the streets of the town, followed by a multitude 
of spectators who filled the air with shouts of yoy The 
poor Kuruba, who had eaten nothing for two days, and 
who was moreover feeling extremely sore from the rough 
treatment which he had received, was very far from en) 
ing all these honours However, m the hope that 
farce would soon come to an end and that he would get 
is reward, aad — name tomeur fe wrest ind his master, 
managed to keep uw and to restrain himpelf 
from declarmg who fe wae" What have I done,’ he 
nevertheless murmured to himself, ‘ that I should be made 
to play a part which so little suits me and which exposes 
me to so much suffermg? I would a thousand times 
rather be in the midst of my flock hstenmg to the roars 
of the ti im the jungle than be deafened by the shouts 
and acclamations of this stupid crowd If I were only 
with my sheep at the present time 1 should have had two 
meals akeady, but now for two days past I have had 
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nothing to eat at all, and I am stall quite in the dark as to 
when snd how all this will end’ 

The palace was reached while the supposed sannyaas 
‘was turning over all these thmgs in his head —Carned into 
a superb apartment, he had not long to wait before he was 
visited by the ceases, who came one by one to prostrate 
themselves at his feet. Each of them, after gazing at him 
im wonder and silence for some time, was consumed with 
he ceite of posseeeing one Of bis Bates 68 a rehc to be kept 
ime locket of gold, and to be reckoned as the most precious 

their jewels But m vain they searched every visible 
part of his body The crowd of devotees who had preceded 
them had not left a smgle hair to be seen At Jength, after 
most careful search, they managed to discover here and 
there, in the wrinkles of Ins coarse akin, a few hairs which 
had escaped notice With these they were perforce ob! 
to be content, and having religiously collected them they 
retired Thereupon the king ordered that the pemtent 
should be left alone dunng the mght, mm order that he 
might enjoy the repose of which he was so much in need 
after the fatiguing and painful days which he had passed 
Appar. however, shy quietly into the apartment 
where the poor shepherd was hing of hunger, fatigue, 
and anguish, addressed him in the following conso! 
manner —‘ Kuruba, the time of thy trial is at an end 
Thou hast played thy pe most excellently, and Iam very 
pleased with thee promised thee a reward Rest 
assured that thou wilt get it Meanwhile lay aside thus 
costume of the penitent and put on thy shepherd’s gar 
ments again Go and refresh thyself by good food and 
peaceful slumber, and to morrow morning thou shelt return 
to thy occupation” 

The poor fellow did not require to be told twice He 
fied by a secret passage which his master pointed out to 
ium, determmed never to allow himself to be entrapped 
im the same way again 

The next morning the king, accompanied by hus principal 
officials, returned to the apartment where the sannyast bad 
been left the night before, in order to offer him anew the 
henge due to his hohness But what was thei surprise 
to that he had diwappeared! Thus circumstance, of 
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course, only contributed to the faith of the 
pubhe , none doubted that this holy sannyass was 
really divine being who under human form had deigned 
to pay a visit to their monarch, and dumng the 
stlence of the ‘t had returned to the abode of happiness 
from which he had descended The appearance of the holy 

‘sonage, as well as his miraculous yppearance, formed. 
jor many days afterwards the sole topic of conversation 
at the court, m the town, and throughout the entire kmg 
dom, until at length people grew tired of always repeating 
the same story, and nothing more was heard of 1t 

A short time after the event Appay: was one day at the 
court of the king his master, when the latter reminded him 
of the question which he had asked him to solve, viz Is 
it the customs which are ridiculous, or only the men who 
follow those customs? Appap was only waiting for kus 
opportumty of answermg , and having obtamed an assur 
ance from the king that nothmg he said would offend his 
majesty, 1f his explanation were sincere and full, he addressed 
the king as follows —‘ Great king, your own conduct solved 
the question in a manner guite irrefutable at the time 
when you visited the cave in the mountam to see the 
penitent You will no doubt be astomshed to hear that 
this famous personage 1s none other than the erd 
who for many years has been looking after my sheep, 
@ stupid and uncouth man who 3s only capable of inspiring 
you with the most sovereign contempt! Yet it 1s to this 
very personage that you and your whole court rendered 
divine honours , and that, moreover, on my sole testimony 
The multitude followed blindly m your steps, and without 
tryimg to get to the bottom of the matter, or to gam any 
knowledge of the object of their devotion, they gave them 
selves up in an access of religious zeal to honour as a god 
an_unknown and miserable shepherd who has hardly 
sufficient intelligence to distinguish him from brute beasts 
Does not all thus afford a most striking proof that men m 
thew rehgious and civil usages only follow a beaten track 1 
Thus you yourself have justified the truth of the ancient 
proverb which says Jatea marula, Jana morula’ 

Krishna Roya, farefiom bemg angry with the hberty 
which Appap had taken with him in order to brmg home 
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to him the truth on s point of such importance, evinced, 
on the contrary, more affection and confidence than ever 
towards hus mmuster, and contimued to regard him as the 
most faithful and stanch of al] his adherents 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

Ns Sloks, or Moral Stanzas 
Tur slokas, or moral stanzas, of which I am about to 
give s translation, are famihar to all Hindus who are nn 
any way educated In most Hindu schools children are 
made to learn them by heart as a kind of catechism They 
are written in Sanskrit verse but as this classical language 
1s not studied or understood by many people, each sloka is 
accompanied by a hteral translation in the vulgar tongue 
Tho Hindus take great delight in introducing these slokas 
into their ordinary conversations I have tried in my 
translation to diverge as httle as possible from the original 
text, but the difficulty of reproducmg mm a European 
language certain terms and expressions peculiar to the 
languages has resulted in a few of these sentences 
bemg eomewhat incoherent This fault, of course, 18 not 


observable when they are read in the ory, In trans 
latang them 1 have followed the order ol red by the 
Indian author The o collection contains a 


large number of others, but I have restricted mysell to 
repeoducing the principal of them im order not to tire my 
ere 


I He who feeds us 1s our father, he who helps us 1s 
our brother, he who places Ins confidence in us 18 our 
friend , those whose sentiments accord with ours are our 
TT seed be dropped 

@ margosa into @ beverage com 

of sugar, honey, and ghee, the whole of 1 becomes 

so bitter, that although milk may ram upon it for a thou 

sand years the mixture will lose nothing of its bitterness 

‘This 1s symbohcal of the wicked, who, however good people 

muy be to them, never lose their natural tendency to 
lo 

Tl Beware of becommg attached,to any country which 
18 not your own, or of serving any master who 15 a foreigner , 
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renounce all relatives who are only so nommally , keep 
nothing which does not belong to you, and leave a guru 
who can do you no good 

IV _ If you undertake to do anything which you find to 
be bi your powers, giveitupatonce If an individual 
dishonours a whole class, he should be excommunicated , 
if a single nhabitant causes rum to a whole village he should 
be expelled from it , xf a village causes the ruin of e district, 
1t should be destroyed , and 2f a district causes the run 
of the soul, 1t must be abandoned * 

V In the affbctions, misfortunes, and tribulations of 
hfe only he who actively helps us 1s our frend 

VI Just as a plant of the forest becomes a frend of the 
body when by virtue of its medicinal properties it cures 
an illness which afflicts the body, however different the 
one may be from the other, similarly, he who renders us 
services should be considered our frend, however lowly 
may be his condition and however far he may be separated 
from us, whercas he who affects to be our friend should, 
af he attempts to hurt us, be regarded as our enemy 

VII One may render good eervice to the wicked yet 
whatever good one may to them resembles characters 
written in water, which are effaced as soon as they are 
written , but services rendered to good people are like 
characters engraved on stone, which are never effaced 

VIII One should keep oneself five yards distant from 
@ carriage, ten yards from a horse, one hundred yards 
from an elephant, but the distance one should keep from 
a wicked man cannot be measured 

IX If one ask which is the more dangerous venom, that 
of a wicked man or that of a serpent, the answer 18, that 
however subtle the poison of a serpent may be, it can at 
any rate be counteracted by virtue of mantrame , but it 18 
beyond all power to save a person from the venom of 
a wicked man 


1 The firat ontenco appears to form part of another sloka The correct 
rent of this oka 1s —If an mdividual dishonours « famuly, he may 
be from the family if a family chehonours « village, 1¢ may be 
& from the village» xf « village diuhonours a dustnot, xt may be 
jestroyed , of ones country 1 dangerous to ones personal safety, it 
tay Pe evandoned SED 
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X To attempt to change the character of a wicked 
man by bemg to him 1s lke trying to make a hog 
clean “It 8 no use to mix water with milk and offer the 
same to an eagle, for the eagle knows the secret of separat- 
ung the milk ym the water! This 1s symbohcal of the 
wi 

XI The venom of a scorpion 1s to be found 1m its tail, 
that of a fly in its head, that of a serpent im its fangs , but 
tbe venom of wicked moan 16 te:be found xn all: paris of 

XT A wise man preserves an equal mind both in 
adversity and in prosperity He allows himself neither to 
be crushed by the former, nor elated by the latter 

XIII An intelligent man uw he who knows when to 
speak and when to be silent, whose friendship 1s natura) 
and sincere and who never undertakes anything beyond 


has powers 

xiv ‘Virtue 1s the best of fmends, vice 1s the worst of 
enemies disappomtment is the most cruel of illnesses, 
courage 1s the support of all 

XV Just as the crow ws the Pansah among birds, and 
the ass the Panah smong quadrupeds, so 1s an angry 
éannyast the Pansh among pemtents, but the vilest of 
Panahs 1s the man who despises his fellows 

XVI Just as the moon 18 the hght of the night and the 
sun the hght of the day, so are good children the light of 
their family 

XVI Fhes jook for ulcers, kings for war, wicked men 
for quarrels , but good men look only for peace 

XVIII The virtuous man may be com; to a large 
leafy tree which, while 1t 18 stself exp: to the heat of 
the sun, Aah coolness and comfort to others by covering 
them with ita shade 

XIX When we die the money and jewels which we have 
taken such trouble to amass during our hfe remam in the 
house Our relatives and friends accompany us only to 
the funeral pyre where our bodies are burnt, but our 
virtues and our vices follow us beyond the grave 

XX Temporal blessings pays ike a dream, beauty fades 

‘in the Hmdu proverb it us the ywan which w credited with this 
power, and not the oagle, ax Dubow states 1t —Ev 
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like a flower, the longest Ife disa: like a flash Our 
existence may be hkened to the bubble that forms on the 
surface of water 

XXI_ Take heed not to trust yourself to the current of 
® river, to the claws or the horns of an animal, or to the 
promises of 

XX Take heed to place no trust m a false frend, 
only disappomtment will be enced from a wicked 
woman , nothing good can be hoped for from a person 
who 18 forced to act against his mclinations , nothing but 
musfortune can be looked for in & country where myustace 
prevails 

XXIII A man of courage 1s recogmzable sn a moment 
of danger, a good wife when one 1s reduced to misery, firm 
friends 1n times of adveisity, and faithful relatives at the 
tame of a marnage 

XXIV A hypocrite who disguises his true character and. 
wishes to for an honest man 1s comparable to strong 
vinegar which one tries to make sweet by mixing with it 
eamphor, musk, and sandal The attempt may well be 

fe, but the vmegar will never altogether lose its sour 


nes 

XXV_ To show in for a man in bis and 
to libel him in his poms to mix nectar with powon 

XXVI A murror 1s of no use to a blind man, 1n the 
saine way knowledge 1s of no use to @ man without 
discernment 

XXVIII Take care to spend nothing without hope of 
profit , to undertake nothing without reflection , to begin 
no quarrel without good cause He who does not follow 
these golden Tules courts his own rum 

XXVIII He who works with dihgence will never feel 
hunger , he who devoutly meditates will never commut any 
great sin, he who 1s vigilant will never feel fear, and he 
who knows when to speak and when to be silent will never 
be drawn into a quarrel 

XXIX Truth 1s our mother, justice our father, Pity our 
wife, ¥ t for othera our friend, clemency our cl 
Surrounded by such relatives we have nothing to fear 

XXX_ It 18 eamer to snatch & pearl from the jaws of 
@ crocodile or to twist an angry serpent round one’s head 
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ike a gerlend of flowers without incurring danger, than to 
make an ignorant and obstinate person change his ideas 

XXXI The myer acknowledges neither god nor guru, 
neither parents nor friends He who suffera from hunger 

ws no heed whether the viands be well or ill seasoned 

(e who loves and cultivates knowledge has no taste for 
idleness The froward person has neither shame nor 
restraint 

XXXII Temporal blessings are hke foam upon the 
water , youth passes like a shadow, mches disappear hke 
clouds before the wind Therefore to virtue alone should 
we hold fast 

XXXII Let us reahze well that death watches hke 
@ tiger to seize us unawares, sickness pursues us hke a 
relentless enemy, earthly joys are hke a leaky vessel from 
which water trickles ceaselessly until 1t 1s empty 

XXXIV _ Before the exstence of earth, water, air, wind, 
fire, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, eun, stars, and other objects, 
God One and Eternal was in existence 

XXXV Pnde and arrogance suit no one, constancy, 
humanity, sweetness, compassion, truth, love for one’s 
neighbour, conjugal fidehty, goodness, amuability, cleanl 
ness, are all qualities that wah really virtuous people 
He who 8 all these ten quahties 18 a true guru 

XXXVI Unhappy is the son whose father contracts 
debts, unhappy 18 the father whose son bears a bad 
character , unhappy 18 the wife whose husband 1a unfaithful 

XXXVII To thow fnendship to a man while he w 

‘ous and to turn one’s back upon him when he 1 
in distress, 18 to umitate the conduct of prostitutes, who 
evince affection for their rs only so long as the 
are opulent and abandon 88 s00n ag they are ruined. 
‘VIE There are ex things which almost variably 

entail unhappy consequences—the service of kings, robbery, 
horsebreaking, the accumulation of wealth, sorcery, and 


en PXXIX Never make known one’s condition, one’s 
wealth, one’s mistress, one’s manirams, one’a remedies, the 
place where one has hidden his money, the good works 
which one does, the insulta which one has received, or the 
debts which one has contracted 
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XL Knowledge u the health of the body, poverty 1s ita 
plague, gaiety 18 ts support, sadness makes it grow old 
A shameless man fears the maladies engendered by 
luxury, a man of honour feara contempt, a rich person fears 
the rapacity of kings gentleness fears violence, beauty 
fears old age, the penitent fears the influence of the senses, 
the body fears Yama, the god of death , but the miser and 
the envious fear nothing 
XLII Just as milk nounshes the body and mtemperance 
causes it to aicken, so does meditation nourish the spirit, 
while dissipation enervates it 
XLII It 1 prudent to hve on good terms with one’s 
cook, with ballad mongers, with doctors, with magicians, 
with the rulers of one’s country, with nch people, and with 
obstinate folk 
XLIV Birds do not sh on trees where there 1s no fruit , 
wild beasts leave the forests when the leaves of the trees 
have fallen and there 1s no more shade for them , insects 
Jeave planta where there are no longer flowers , leeches leave 
aprings which no longer flow , women leave men who have 
become old or poverty stricken , @ mumster leaves the 
service of an obstinate king , servants leave a master who 
has been reduced to poverty Thus st 18 that self interest 
38 the motive of everything m this world 
XLV Only the sea knows the depth of the sea, only the 
firmament knows the expanse of the firmament , the gods 
alone know the power of the gods 
XLVI However learned one may be there is always 
something more to be learnt , however much in favour one 
may be with kings, there 1s always something to fear, 
however affectionate women may be, it 1s always necessary 
to be wary of them 
XLVII The meamng of a dream, the effects of clouds 
iN autumn, the pears of a woman, amt She: character of 
are the comprehension of anybody 
‘VIII It is more easy to discover flowers on the 
saored fig tree, or a white crow, or the uuprint of fishes’ 
feet, than to know what a woman has im her heart 
XLIX The quality of gold 1s known by means of the 
touchstone , the strength of», heal ts Known, by the, weight 
that at will carry, the character of a man is known by 
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sayings , but there 1s no means by which we can know the 
thoughts of e woman 

L Place no confidence mm a parasite, or 1D & miser, or 
i eity One ‘who wedidles! sn. siears: winch do’ not concers 
him nothing to damage your friend void all com- 
munications with your friend’s wife when he 18 away 

LI A prudent man will never divulge his thoughts to 
another before he knows that other’s thoughts 

LII Nothing 1s more seductive and, at the same time, 
more deceitful than wealth It is extremely troublesome 
to acquire, to keep, to spend, and to lose 

LIJIT Courage 1s the most splendid quality in an elephant , 
high spintedness 1s the most splendid quahty im a horse , 
the moon 18 the most beautiful ornament of the night, 
the sun is the most beautiful ornament of the day , cleanh 
ness 1s the most beautiful ornament of the house , gentleness 
in words 1s the most beautiful ornament of speech , virtuous 
children are the most beautiful ornaments of famubes , so 
too 1s modesty the most beautiful ornament m a woman, 
and justice the most beautiful quahty m kings 

Just as rain brings an end to fame, the bearmg 

of children an end to a woman’s beauty, an ilhet transac 
tion an end to the wealth of him who permits it , 60 does 
the degradation mto which great people may fall brmg an 
end to their greatness 

LV When one sees blades of sahrabs' grass on white ant 
heaps one can tell at once that snakes are there , so when 
one sees anybody frequenting the company of wicked men 
one may feel sure that he 1s as wicked as the others 

LVI Great rivers, shady treea, medicinal plants, and 
virtuous people are not born for themselves, but for the 
good of mankind in general 

LVII_ The joy of a Brahmin mvited to a good feast, of 
a famished cow to which fresh grass 1s offered, or of a 
virtuous woman’ who goes to a feast where she meets 


1 Dubos evidently means darbhe grace —Ep 

1 If Hindu stones are to be believed, xt was formerly & practice amon; 
Hindu women, who happened to become separated from their busbands 
by accident to get uy & font om 0. very Inewe soete, aol to invite Peonle 
af all sorts and conditions to at on the chance of coming acrout thetr 
long-lost habands —Ep 
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her long absent husband 1s not greater than that of a good 
soldser who goes to the wars 

LVIII Only death can cut short the affection of a fa:rthful 
woman for her family, of a tager and other wild animals for 
their claws, of a muser for hws nehes, of a warnor for his 


wea} 

LIX ‘Tako care not to fix your abode in. place where 
there 1s no temple, no headman, no school, no mver, no 
astrologer, and no doctor 

fe may descend into hell, estabhsh our dwelling in 
the abode of Brahma or in the paraduse of Indra, throw 
ourselves into the depths of the sea, ascend to the summit 
of the highest mountain, take up our habitation m the 
howhng tt or mm the town where Kubera 7 
refuge with Yama, bury ourselves in the bowels of the earth 
brave the dangers of, battle, sojourn in the midst of veno 
mous reptiles, or take up our abode in the moon , yet our 
destiny will none the less be acoomphshed All that will 
happen to us will be such as 1t 1s not 1n our power to avoid ' 

Ext Bad mmusters cause the rum of kings, evil oppor- 
tunities that of young men, worldly communications that 
of penitents, good works done without discernment that of 
Brahmms 


LXII The vice or virtue which prevails in a kingdom 
is attributed to the monarch , the faults of kings, to ther 
Tomsters , the defects of women, to their husbands , those 
of clnidren, to their parents, and those of disciples, to 
their gurus 
LX Just as intomcatmg hquors destroy our sense of 
taste, so does a son of bad character destroy # whole family 
The society of wicked men dishonours those whose company 
they frequent Self interest destroys frendships that are 
most firmly cemented 

LxIv who boasts of knowing that which he does 
not know and he who affects not to know that which he 


does know are equall Bimewerhy 
LXV There are #] lands of persons who are well 


In order to understand clearly the sense of this stanza one must 
Temember that Hindus admit the doctrme of absolute predestination 
and assert that the destmy of each man 16 wrevocably written on bis 
forehead by the band of Brahms lnmeelf —Dvzom 


Dusom Bz 
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received everywhere—a gallant warnor a learned man, and 
a tty woman 

xvi The favours of a prostitute appear like nectar at 
firet, but they soon become powon The pursuit of know- 
ledge is troublesome at first, but knowledge 1 a source of 
great delight when it 18 acquired 

LXViI_ A virtuous man ought to be hke the sandal tree, 
which perfumes the axe that destroys 1t 


CHAPTER XXIX 

The Funeral Ceremonies of Brabmuns 
Tax closing momente of a Brahmun’s life are associated. 
with a number of mdiculous ceremomes One might sup 
therefrom that Brahmins were eager to preserve after 
their death that aupenonty over their fellows which they 
boast about so much during their lifetime , and that their 
derire was to surpass everybody else in the foohshness of 
their practices at the period when the scythe of Father 
Time reduced these gods of the earth to the level of the 
humblest Pariah For the reat most Hindus observe verv 
many formalities when their near relatives die 4s soon 
as the symptoms of death become mamfest in a Brahmin, 
@ spot 1s chosen on the ground and smeared over with 
cow dung On this darbha grass 1s strewn and over this 
again 1s placed a new and ceremonially pure cloth, upon 
which the dymg man is then laid His loms are next 
with another ceremomally pure cloth Then, the 
lying man having given his permission, the ceremony called 
sarva prayaschsita, or perfect expiation, 18 performed by the 
purohita and the chief mourner—that 1s to say, the person 
who 18 most nearly related to the deceased or who by 
common usage has the it to perform this function 
Then a few amall cons of gold, silver, and copper are carried 
mm on @ metal salver, and on another akshatas, sandalwood, 
endl panel gama The purohtia pours a few drops of the 
pa gama? into the mouth of the dying man, by virtue 
of which his body becomes perfectly purified en the 
general purification ceremonies are proceeded with The 
purohsta and the chief mourer invite the sick Brahmin to 


* See Part I, Chapter XIII 
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recite in spirit, of he cannot articulate distinctly, certain 
mantrama, by virtue of which he 1s delivered from all his 
sins After this a cow 1s brought m along with her calf, 
her horns are ornamented with rmgs of gold or brass, 
her neck with garlands of flowers, while her body 1s covered 
with a new piece of cloth , and she 1 also decorated with 
various other ornaments The cow 3s led up to the sick 
person, who takes her by the tail, and at the same time tho 
purohsia recites & maniram praymg that the cow may lead 
the dying Brahmin by a happy road into the other world 
The latter then makes a present of the animal to some other 
Brahmin, into whose hand he pours a few drops of water 
in token of the gift This gift of a cow 18 called godana, 
and 18 indispensable if one wishes to arrive without mishay 
im Yama loka, or the kingdom of Yama, the hang of hell 
Bordering Yama loka there is a river of fire which all men 
must cross after they have ceased to hve Those who have 
made the godana, when they come to their last hour, will 
find on the banks of this ver 8 cow which will help them 
to pass on to the opposite bank without being touched by 
the flame After the na the coins placed on the 
metal salver are distributed to the Brahnuns, and the 
gum total ought to equal the price of the cow After 
wards the dasa dana or the ten gifts, are prepared These 
are to be distnbuted at the obsequies which will subse 
quently take place The gifts consist of cows, lands, 
gingelly seeds, gold, liquefied butter, cloth, various kinds 
of grains sugar silver and salt These ten articles, which 
are offered to the Brahmuns, are supposed to be extremely 
acceptable to the gods, and procure for him who offers 
them a blessed sojourn in the Abode of Bliss after death 
A Brahmm must not be allowed to die on bed or even 
on a mat, and for this reason the soul in separating itself 
from the body in which it 18 ted enters into another 
body, which leads 1t to the Abode of Bhas destined for it, 
and 1f the dying Brahmin were to expire on a bed, he would 
be obhged to carry 1} with him wherever he went, which, 
it may easily be supposed, would be very mconvensent 
Accordingly, st 16 necessary, in order to relieve the dying 
Porc of such a burden, to offer abundant alms and per- 
lorm expensive ceremonies This absurd custom has sug 
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gested s curse which 1s very common amongst the Brahmins 
when ihey quarrel with each other ‘ Mayst thou,’ they 
will say, ‘have no person near thee to place thee on the 
ground in the hour of death !’ 

As soon as the dying person has breathed his last, 1b us 
@ recognized custom that everybody present must at once 
burst into tears, and that m a fashion strictly laid down 
for the occasion The chief mourner then proceeds to 
bathe without taking off his clothes, next has his head and 
face shaved, and lastly goes to bathe a second time m 
order to himeelf from the defilement of the barber's 
touch ns rerum He oases. 60 be. bronght) ta (iia 

incha gave, gingelly oul, grass, Taw rice, and a few 
ether things He places on the mng finger of the mght 
hand the paviiram’ Then he performs the sam F 
and offers homam (sacrifice to fire) in order that the deceased 
may obtain @ place in heaven 

en the corpee 18 washed, and the barber shaves off all 
the har — It 19 washed a second tame, and after that sandal 
wood and akshatae are placed upon the forehead and gar 
lands of flowers round the neck The mouth 16 filled with 
betel Jeaves and the body 1 apparelled in nch raiment and 
jewels It 1s then placed on a kind of state bed, where it 
remains exposed to view during the time that the pre 
tiona for the cbsequies are proceeding When these 

wwe been finished, the person who 1s presiding at the 
ceremony brings a new piece of ceremonially pure cloth in 
which he wraps the corpse A stmp of this cloth 1s torn 
off, and a small mece of iron, on which a few drops of 
geeky on ae poured 20, Ged on This cloth 1s 
twisted mto the form of # triple cord, and must be kept 
for twelve days, to be used in the various ceremonies of 
which I shall speak later on 

The htter on which the body 1s Bisco 38 constructed as 
follows To two jana parallel po are fastened trans- 
reo seven pieces of wood ropes of straw, and on 
this the body w placed Then they bind the toes and the 
two thumbs together* The shroud, which untal then has 


* Aa soon as person breathes hus Iaet his toes and thumbs are tied 
with a mall proce of cloth —Ep 
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been merely thrown over the body, 1s now wrapped around 
it, and 1s bound strongly with straw ro Tf the dead 
Brahmin happens to leave a wife behind, his face 1s left 
uncovered The cluef mourner then gives the equal to 
depart, and, carrymg fire in an earthen vessel, puts AE 
at the head of the ession After him comes the funeral 
hitter, ornamented with flowers, leaves, coloured 
cloths and sometimes costly stu! Surroundmg it are 
the parents and friends of the deceased, all of them without 
tarbans, and having simply a piece of cloth thrown over 
their heada m token of mournmg The women are never 
allowed to attend the funeral ceremonies out of doors* 
‘They remain in the house and utter most lamentable cries 
On the way to the funeral pyre three halts arc made 
Each time the mouth of the dead in 18 opened, and 
@ little raw and soaked nce 1s pl in it, 80 that hunger 
and thirst may at the same time be satisfied These halts, 
however, have a more serious motive Instances have 
been known, it 1 said, of persons beloved to be dead 
having not been so in reahty, ot if really dead having 
come to life again" Seeing that the spints of the nether 
world or their emissaries have been known to make mistakes 
in their choice and to take one person for another, these 
halts are made to give plenty of time for the spints to 
Tecognize any mistakes they may have made, so that no 
person may be thrown on the funeral pyre who 1 still 
destined to live Each of these halts lasts about a quarter 
of an hour On arrival at the burnmg ground a shallow 
pit 18 first dug, about s1x feet m length and three in breadth 
‘This 1s then consecrated by mantrame and sprinkled with 
ceremonial water, while several small pieces of money are 
ba the fereral erected, and th laced 
en. t] pyre 1s the corpse 1s p! 

upon it The chief mourner next takes a small ball of dry 

1 This 16 not true of the Brahmms, whose women slwaya follow the 
Proceasion to the cremation ground —Ep 

* These halts are made to allow tume for recovery, if the man 1s not 
herrea my te coomatace growed” or 18 as Sea, betet 

any ohsnee the supposed corpse revive reaching 

the pyre, di consequences, would result to the village He ws pot, 
under those eucumstances, allowed to go beck to the village, but 15 
expelled altogether —Ep 
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cow dung, sets fire to st, places 1t upon the hollow of the 
deceased's stomach, and forms on this hghted bratty 
the sacrifice of homam follows a most extraordmary 
ceremony which at the same tame 3s certainly a very dis- 
gusting one, the chief mourner placing his lips successively 
to all the apertures of the deceased’s body, addressing to 
each a maniram appropriate to 1t, kissing it, and dropping 
ont a httle ghee By this ceremony the body 18 suppor 
to be completely purified The chief mourner then places 
a small piece of gold money in the mouth, and everybody 
present in turn Spots 1m 1t a few grams of soaked rive 
‘The near relatives then approach and deprive tho corpse 
of all the jewels with which 1t ws adorned, and even of itt 
shroud , and then it 13 covered with smal! splinters of wood 
whuch are sprinkled with pancha gama The chief mourner 
walks round the funeral pyre three times and pours upon 
it some water that us allowed to tnckle from an earthen 
vessel which he carries on his shouldes and which he after 
wards breahs on the head of the deceased 

This Jast act and that which follows formally constitute 
hum the dead man’s herr? Then a hghted torch 1s brought 
to him Before he takes it, however, 1t 11 customary for 
him to show his grief by uttermg mournful enes In dia 
playing his grief he rolls the ground, strikes his breast 
fiercely with hus hand, cod caakes the air resound with his 
eres Following his example, all present also weep bitterly, 
or pretend to do so, holding themselves clasped one to 


'* The offering to deceased fathers at the sraddha 1s the key to the 
Hindu law of mhertance It farnishes the prinapal evidence of kin- 
ship on which the title to particypate in the patnmony 1s founded, no 

of making wills bemg recognized in Manu or any other authonita- 

ve code of Hindu Jurisprudence The object of such sraddhas 18 
two-fold via first, the re-embodying of the soul of the deceased in some 
kand of form after cremation of the corpee, or mumply the release of the 
aubtile body which 18 to convey the soul away lly the rang 
him from the regiona of the atmoxphere, where he would have otherwise 
to roam for an indefimte penod among demona and evil xpirta to a 
parhoular heaven or region of Liss here ho ss eventually half deified 
among the uhades of departed kinsmen Manu, however, 16 not clear 
as to the proceo effect of tho sruddhu He mercly sLatoy thet its per- 
formance by a son or the nearest malo kmeman 15 neoessaty Me dehver 
a father from « kind of hell called Pid and that the spirits of the departed 
(Prinz) feed on the offered food —Monzen WinliaMs 
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another as & sign of grief Then, taking hold of the torch, 
the chief mourner sets fire to the four corners of the pile 
As soon as the flames have caught hold of it everybody 
retires, with the exception of the four Brahmins who have 
carried the corpse, and who must remain on the spot until 
the whole hes been consumed Meanwhile the heir 
goes to bathe himself without taking off his clothes , while 
soaked in this way, he selects a clear spot on the ground 
and causes nce and pulse to be cooked there in a new 
earthenware vessel, which he must keep carefully for the 
ten days followmg Then directing his thoughts to the 
deceased, he pours a libation of oil and water on the ground, 
stiews darbha grass over st which he also sprinkles with 
the same niixture of oil and water and on this agam he 
places the nee and pulse after mouldmg them in the form 
of balls A third lbation 1s then offered, mantrames aro 
icated and the balls arc thrown to the crown which, as 
«vay one knows are very common mn Indie ‘Lhe Hindus 
beheve these nowy and rapacious birds to be «vil spits 
in fact, devils unde the form of crows ‘Thus offering 
therefore 13 mtended to render them kindly di 
towaids the dead man If they refuse to accept the food, 
which we are told sometimes happens, it 1s a very had 
omen for him and mstead of being admitted into the 
Abode of Bhss he will find himself, despite all the man 
trams and purifying ceremonies, made captive in the Yama 
Joka, that 18 to say, n hell 

After the corpse has been consumed, the four Brahmina 
who remained near the pyre return to the place where the 
other people present st the ceremomes have gathered 
together’ Three times they walk round the assembly, 
asking permusion to take the bath of the Ganges Then 
they proceed to perform their ablutions in order to purify 
themselves of the pollution of having carned a compos 
The chef mourner mmvites all t to take the of 
the dead, the mritska snana, which 18 supposed to be on 
behalf of the deceased whose body has just been consumed 
by the flames hw bath, it 1 supposed, will refresh it 
afte: the fiery ordeal Then a few small coins and some 


1 Theso people slways movt on the bank of a river or a tank —Ep 
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betel leaves are distributed among those present, and 
every one who has a night to them 3s presented with the 
dasa dana, after which all return to the door of the deceased’s 
house, though no person enters the house because it 18 still 
defiled Finally, everybody washes his feet and returns 
to his own house 

Nevertheless, for the heir another ceremony stall remains, 
which reragite filling a ible, chatty vith ore i 

mune of nice, barley, 

coda” and the five lands of pulse. He waten them ns 
that they may quickly sprout and be used for certain cere 
monies which follow A thing of the very highest impor 
tance that he must do that day 1s to place in the habitation 
of the deceased a small vessel full of water, over which he 
hangs a thread tied at one end to the cellmg' This thread 
1s intended to serve as a ladder to the prana, that 1s to say, 
to the hfe breath which animated the body of the deceased, 
and which by this thread 1s enabled to desoend and drink 
the water durmg the ten days which follow And im order 
that the prana may have something to eat as well as to 
drink, a handful of mee 1s placed each morning by the side 
of the vessel 

It 1s not untal all these ceremomes and formahties have 
‘been accomplished that the people of the house are allowed 
to take any food For they have neither eaten nor drunk 
anything since the moment that the deceased gave up the 
ghost Ali these practices and those which I will briefly 
detail in the following chapter are most mgorously obser 
The omussion of the most mmute of them would cause 
no less scandal than the omission of the more important 
Nevertheless poverty 1s allowed as an excuse for neglecting 
those which entail large expenditure For instance, most 
Brahmins would be quite unable to make the dasa dana, 


or ten gifts 

It to be observed that these practices, however super 
stitious they may appear, clearly denote that the Hindus 
have preserved a most distinct idea of the ummortahty of 
the soul, that they recognize the corruption of human 
nature and the necessity of resorting to means of purifica- 


1 Tha 18 not done im some parts of South India —Ep 
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taon for enabling the soul to enter the blessed state and 
enjoy the nghta which xt hax forfeited through wn And 
the prana, for stance, which w regarded by the Hindus 
sometimes as the soul and sometimes ax the breath of hfe, 
yeminds us of the speraculum viae of the Holy Scriptures, 
by the aid of which the Creator gave life to the clay out of 
which He formed mankind 


CHAPTER XXX 
he Various Ceremonies obvorved aftur Burial in honuui of the Dead 


Huxpu mourmng lasts one , during which a large 
umber of ceremonies have to be observed = ‘The principal 
are a» follow — 

On the day after the funeral the cluef mourner, accom 
pamed by his relatives and frends, goes to the place 
consecrated to the br of the dead There he recom 
mences the ceremonies of the previous evening, without 
forgetting the food for the crows, and places on the ground 
the strip of cloth which has been torn from the pall The 
Brahmins present take the bath of the dead (mritika snuna), 
iweive betel, and depart The heir, however keeps bac! 
one of them, and gives him two measures of 1108, peas, 
and vegetables, wrapped in a new cloth, which he presents 
as well, so that he may make a good meal and well 
clothed by proxy as it were for the deceased, in cave the 
11ce, the peas, the on, and the water which have already 
been offered for the latter may not be sufficient to allay 
hus hunger and quench hw thirst, and so that he may not 
be without clothes to cover his nakedness in the next 
world 

On the third day, the heir again summons hus relatives 
and friends He erects a small pandal in a corner of his 
courtyard, and haa rice, seven sorts of vegetables, cakes, 
&c , cooked there When these viands have been prepared, 
he places them on a cloth folded in four and covers them 
all with another cloth Then five small earthen pote are 
brought filled with pancha gana as also a measure of mice, 
some peas, vegetables, sandalwood, akshatas, three small 
pecs of cloth dyed yellow, some flour, a small stick two 
cubits im length, some betul, some gingelly ol, and the ten 
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gifta (dasa dana) Provided with all these and acoom- 
ed. by hus relatives, he returns to the burning ground 

There he performs his ablutions, puts on the ming, or 
pavtram, performs the sam kalpa, and then fills a new 
earthen pot with water, which he sprinkles over the ashea 
of the deceased After that he sprinkles them with milk 
He squats on his heels with his face turned to the east, 
performs once more the sam kalpa, wtirs the ashes with 
the small stick above mentioned, looking for any bones 
that may have escaped the flames, and there he euts into 
an pot, reciting a manfram meanwhile thering 
up a portion of the ashes, he throws them mto the water 
The remainder he collects mto a heap, to which he gives 
the rough semblance of a human figure, supposed to repre 
sent the deceased He offers as sacrifice to 1t a portion 
of the things he has brought, sprinkles it with pancha 
gama, and puts the whole into an earthen pot These 
sad mementoes of the deceased are destined to be thrown 
subsequently mto one of the sacred mvers 

He then raises 8 mound of earth twelve mches high on 
the exact spot where the dead body has been burnt, and 
taking three small stones he places one in the middle of 
the mound which recetves the name of the deceazed , the 
second, which he places at the south end, 1s named Yama, 
and the third, which he places at the north end, 1s called 
Rudra Callmg these three stones by the names which 
he has given them, he proceeds to rub them over with 
gingelly ol, bathes them while he continues to recite man- 
dams, and clothes them in the three pieces of yellow cloth 
with which he has provided himself Afterwards, putting 
them back in their places, he offers them puja and nes 
veddya, and pours a hbation of ol and water in honour of 
each parta one Then all the Brahmins present file in 
one by one, embrace the chief mourner, and weep with him 
The distribution of dasa dana follows as on the first day 

The three stones are next placed in the earthen pot that 
38 intended for cooking the moe and the peas, which are 
mixed with a fresh supply of these vegetables, and the her 
carries 1 all to the border of the After cooking the 
viands he offers them to the three stones, repeats his hba 
tions, and at last throws the mice and the peas to the crows 
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A meal and a cloth are again bestowed on a Brahmm by 
proxy as it were for the deceased, and the day ends in 
pretty much the same manner ag those preceding it 

It 18 considered of great importance to preserve carefully 
for ten days the three Little stones, as well as the pot used 
for the cooking of the crows’ food If by musfortune a 
mingle one of these articles were lost, all the ceremomes 
would have to be begun over again 

From the fourth to the nmth day inclusive, these foolish 
ceremonies are repeated daily The objects are (1}to 
vent the deceased suffering from hi , thirst, and. naked. 
ness, (2) to enable him to divest himself as quickly as 
possible of his hideous and ghastly carcase and to assume 
@ beautiful form, so that, mm a new birth, he may be neither 
deaf, nor blind, nor dumb, nor Jame, nor affhcted with any 
bodily anfirmty 

On the tenth day the chief mourner rises early to make lus 
ablutions, constructs a little panda} in his courtyard, causes 
rice, peas, and three sorts of vegetables to be cooked there, 

the drink called paramanna, and some rice cakes 

cooked in water He pisces the whole on large plantain 
leaf, with three pieces of saffron on the In short, he 
prepares all the articles indispensable for the sacrifices and 
offerings which he w about to make 

When all 1s ready, the widow of the deceased, after per- 
forming her ablutions, paints her eyehds with antamony, 
her forchead with vermilion, her neck with sandalwood- 
paste, her arms and legs with saffron , she then puts on her 
richest garments, bedecks herself with all her jewels, twines 
red flowers in her hair, and hangs garlands of sweet smelling 
flowers round her neck The married women surround her, 
clasp her by turns in their arms, and weep with her 

The chief mourner, provided with all hus sacrificial para- 
phernala, and followed by hus relatives and friends, as well 
as by the widow and her companions, returns once more to 
the ground, where all the preparatory ceremonies 
are re! just as those already described This tame he 
mixes some earth with water, and spreads three coats of 
the mud on the three stones, accompanied by manérams, 
adjurations, sacrifices, offermgs, &e 

‘The women present then surround the widow once more, 
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beating ther heads and breasts m measured time and 
wee} and sobbing as loud as they can 

a e chief ours | a three little all oe boiled nico 
an 3, places on ground on "88, POUTS 
a bation of oil and water, offers the httle balls he the 
deceased, and then throws them to the crows 

He puts back the three stones into the earthen pot which 
has played so important a during these ten days, 
carries them to the edge of the tank, performs sam kalpu, 

ute the pavitram on ins finger, walks into the water up to 
fia neck, turns to the east, and looking towards the sun, 
yays — 

cn now, these stones have represented the dead body , 
may that dead body from this moment leave its ludeous 
form and take that of the gods ' May 1t be transported into 
Swarga to enjoy all its plessures as Jong as the Ganges shall 
flow, as long as these stones shall last '* 

At these words he throws the pot and the stones inside 1t 
over his head into the water n he performs his ablu 
tions returns to the bank, the eam kalpa, and 
distributes the dasa dana hen, with the permusston of 
she Brahm, tied jos near apres are shoved , a 

luring these ten 8 Of shaving 18 not allows 
Finally, after ‘humberleas foolish ceremonies, of which I have 
given only a short epitome, ail repair to the edge of the 
tank There a heap of earth four fingers ugh ws made, 
von which 18 placed a little ball also of earth, which receives 
the name of the deceased Then the brasil urronnaed 
by her companions and showing no sign of grief, divests her 
eelf of her jewels and rich garments, wipes off the artificial 
pigments with which she had smeared different parts of her 
body, and finally takes off the tak which she wears round 
her neck This discarded ornament she places near the 
bali of earth which represents her deceased husband, 
uttering these words the while ‘I abandon all these to 
prove to thee my love and my devotion’ Then ensue fresh 
wailings and weepings on the part of her companions 

The purohsta appears on the scene at this moment to per 
form the puntaha vachana, that w, the consecjation of holy 
water’ He makes all the women whu ure participating i 

1 See Part I, Chapter XIII 
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the mourning dink a httle of this water and sprinkles soma 
drops on then heads By thix means they obtam punfica 
tion from the defilement which they have contracted by 
taking part in the funeral ceremonies 

The heir gives to each person present an areca nut and 
@ betel leaf and to the widow a white cloth, which she 
Immediately puts on 

Finally, return to the house of the deceased, where, 
after having inspected the lamp, which ought to have been 
kept burning all this time on the spot where the deceased 
breathed his last, each one takes leave and does not enter 
tus own house till he has washed his feet at the door 

Being now left alone, the heir takes the five little earthen 
pots in which he had sown some seeds on the first day, offers 
them puja, and then throws them into the water 

On the eleventh day, as soon as his ablutions are over he 
goes to summon mneteen Brahmins to whom he firat of all 
offers a feast to be eaten by proxy for the deceased Then 
he puts into a basket a large earthen chatty contamng two 
measures of rice and into another basket several more 
earthen pots of a smaller size He provides himself with 
]iquehed butter, gingelly oil, darbha grass, flowers, &c and, 
accompanied by the Brahmins mvited, goes to the edge of 
the tank There he digs a small hole, blesses 1 with man 
trama, places therein hns little earthen pots, and lights a fire 
At the four corners of the hole he places darbha grass and 
sprinkles oil all round 1t He rome boiled rice on 
a plantain leaf, aprnkles it with ghee, and makes it imto 
tnrty six httle balls, which he throws subsequently into the 
fire one after the other To this fire he makes profound 
obeisance, beseechmg it to grant the deceased access into 
the Abode of Bliss He then distnbutes dasa dana and 
gives the Brahmins some betel The latter then go to bathe 
themselves, and return to assist in the ceremony of the 
delwerance of the bull 

For this purpose a bull three years old ts chosen It must 
be all of one colour either wiute, red, or black After 
washing it they smear it with sandalwood paste and akshataa, 
decorate it with garlands of flowers, and with a red hot 1ron 
brand on the mght haunch the figme of one of Sivas 
weapons called sulak The cluef mourner implores this god 
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to consent to the delsverance of the bull, 20 that, as a reward 
for this good deed, the deceased may find a place m an 
Abode of Bhss They then set loose the bull, which 1s 
allowed to wander about grazing without a keeper wherever 
it hkes, and it 1s given ag & present to some Brahmin! 

The nineteen Brahmin guests seat themselves in 6 line on 
emallstools The herr spreads darbha grass before them, and 
gives a blade of it to each, while reciting a maniram and 
uttering the name of thedeceased He then sprinkles some 
drops of onl on their heads, presents them with sandalwood. 
paste, gives to each a present of two pieces of cloth, offers 
a hbatzon of oil and water, and again serves them with food 

The repast over, he mixes some boiled nce, peas, and 
herbs together, rolling them all mto three balls, which he 
putsinto anearthen pot After sundry hbations, off _ 
and other formahties, he throws these three balls to the 
cattle and dismisses the nineteen Brahmins, who, before 
returning home, take good care to bathe 

On the twelfth day the herr goes to summon it Brah 
muns and makes them sit down on as many stools in front 
of him He chooses one of them to represent the corpse 
of the dead man, and gives him, as well as the seven others, 
blade of darbha grass with the usual ceremony He then 
traces three squares on the ground, over which he spreads 
cow dung, which be pera Plsteat ecg , and re hae 
again he pours oil a grass In the 
middle square he places the Brahmin whom he has ap 
pointed to represent the corpse, sprinkles over his feet os} 
and darbha grasa, and then washes them with water 

Two other Brahmins step into the second square, and the 
five others mto the third To each of them he performs the 
same office Having made them mt down, he ay 
the one who represents the corpse, sprinkles on his head and 
hands some drops of oil, while repeating a maniram, puts 
earrings in his ears and a gold ring on his sagen, males 
a peceont of two eces of, loth, & winte b et, a brass 
chembu ( wl), and some betel, ha: round his 
neck one of the rosaries called rudrakehas, and smeers him 
with sandalwood paste Each of the seven othera also 

1 These balls are usually dedicated to a temple, and they are used for 

purposes —Ep 
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recerves two pieces of cloth, s white blanket, and a chemby 
Then they all take part in the repast prepared for them 
At ita conclusion the heir puts some nce and oil in a dish, 
end moulds four balls, which he places on the ground after 
performing the necessary formalities One of these balla 
is intended for the deceased, a second for the deceased’s 
father, a third for his grandfather, and the last for his great- 
ther the deceased’s ball, he says — 

‘Till now thou hast preserved the hideous appearance of 
acorpse from this moment thou shalt clothe thyself in the 
divine form of thy ancestors , thou shalt nhabt with them 
the prirs loka (abode of the ancestors) and there enjoy every 
sort of happiness ’ 

He then divides this ball mto three portions and mixes 
one portion with each of the remaining three balls 

In the same way he tears the hittle stp of cloth which 
representa the triple cord of the deceased into three pieces 
and pats one on each ball To all of these he makes offer 
mnge and libations After this, comes a further distribution 
of dasa dana Finally, the balls and offerings are thrown 
to the cattle 

When all this long and monotonous ceremony 18 ended, 
the chief mourner anoints his head with oil, takes a bath, 
and returns home well covered upmacloth He embraces 
his relatives and friends, words of consolation 
to each in turn He paints his forebead with sandalwood- 
paste and akshatas, resumes his turban and ordinary clothes, 
and distributes presents according to his means 

The purohsta also recites a great many manirams, and 
sprinkles all the corners of the house with holy water, by 
which means xt 1s punfied, together with all those who 
inhabit xt ' 

On the thirteenth day the hew performs homam in the 
accustomed manner in honour of the nine planets 

A ceremony something like that of the twelfth day takes 
place on the twenty seventh, but only three Brahmins 
take part m this, representing respectively the deceased, 

1 The same kind of ceremony took place amongst the Romans on the 
tenth day named denvwales ferrae As may have been observed, this 1a 
not the only feature of resemblance between the funeral ceremonies of 
the Romans and those of the Hindus —Duzois 
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hus father, and Ins grandfather One 1n supposed to call 
himself Vasudeva, the second calls humself Yama and the 
thurd calls himself the Sun The heir makes the usual 
offerings and libations to these personages, gives each of 
them a piece of cloth, and has a meal served up to them, at 
the end of which he kneads three balls composed of rice, 

and herbs, which are solemnly offered to the deceased 
and his two ancestors 

The same ceremony is repeated on the 30th, 45th, 60th, 
‘16th, 90th, 120th, 175th, 190th, 210th, 240th, 270th, 300th, 
and 330th day after the death of the deceased Further, 
the anmversaries of the deaths of Ins father and mother 
must be celebrated by a Hindu all hus hfe long without fail , 
and each time most of the formalities just mentioned must. 
‘be observed and hberal gfte made to Brahmins 

At each new moon it 1s the indispensable duty of a man to 
offer a libation of oil and water to hus deceased father, as 
well as to his grandfather and to his great grandfather ' 

T have mentioned that the pecumary circumstances of 
many Brahmins do not allow of their fulfilling to the letter 
the costly obligations imposed upon a chief mourner But 
there are a great many which are obligatory and which 
entail conmderable expense Concert and vamty, which are 
such strong mcentives in the minds of Brahmans, induce 
many of them to contract debts infimtely beyond their 
means 1n order to make a show on such occasions 

The funeral ceremony for 8 woman 18 nearly the same a4 
that fora man Rather Jeas attention, however, 15 paid to 
a widowed mother of a family And much less still to 
widow who dies without children , the flames of the funeral 
pile have scarcely consumed the morta! remains of auch a 
one before she 18 forgotten When » Brahmin woman dies 
the married women, kanswomen, or fmends of the family 
assist at her funeral ceremony, and it 1s they who receive 
the usual presents and distnbutions 

The obsequies of the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are per- 
formed with nearly the same pomp as those of the Brah 


7 And also to their wives Tabstions are slao nometimen offered to the 


maternal grandfather great-grandfathor, anc great great grandfather 
and their wives —ED 
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mins, the ceremonies which are observed lasting twelve 


da: 
Tew always a purohtia who presides at the death bed, 
and who directs the mournmg ceremomes in both these 
castes The chief mourner invites the Brahmmns, to whom 
offerings and presents are made These ceremonies aro 
repeated every month during the first year , and after that 
tt sales if the ists, that x3 the anniversary, 18 celebrated 
regularly 

‘The last services which the Sudras render to ther dead. 
are accompanied by much leas ceremony and formality 
They have neither manirams nor sacrifices However 
when a Sudra’s Jast hour 1s come It 1s customary to call 
a Brahmm to go through the ceremony of prayaschitta 
(expation) for him — His family 1s also permitted to bestow 
on the Brahmins godana and dasa dana as well as the other 
custainety. pitts and presents As soon as a Sudra dies 
they wi 8 body and have him shaved by the barber 
‘Then they pay attention to his toilet which they strive to 
render as elegant as possible, and afterwards place him 
sttimg cross Jegged on @ sort of bed of state en all 16 
ready for the obsequies they remove him still un the same 

ition, to an open hitter, or shrine, ornamented with 

lowers, green leaves and valuable cloths, or else to an 
open palanquin splendidly decorated The body w then 
carried to the funeral pyre by twelve bearers 

Musical instruments are employed in the funeral pro 
ceraions of the Sudras but never m those of the higher 
castes The two principal instruments are the long trumpet, 
called in Tamil tarat, and the sankha or sangu, another no 
less lugubrious instrument made out of a large sea shell 
(the conch) As soon as a Sudra has breathed Ine last, 
two of these tarats are blown to announce the sad news to 
all the neighbours Their harsh and prercing sounds are 
audible at a great distance and cannot fail to inspire 
& pious horror wherever they are heard One trumpet will 
sound a B flat, droning on this note for the space of half 
a minute, then another trumpet answers m G sharp, and 
thus they respond by turns This monotonous and ear 
sphtting nome continues without interruption from the 
Moment of death until the end of the obsequies 
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Mournmg m the Sudra caste lasts only three daye The 
third day 18 called the day of milk offersng To perform 
this ceremony the chief mourner provides himeelf with 
three young cocoanuts, four cocoanut branches, » measure 
of raw noe, some boiled rice, herbs, fruits, &c He fills an 
earthen pot with milk, places 1 in @ new basket, and 
accompamed by the relatives and frends of the famuly, 
preended by conch players, goes to the place where 

ly of the deceased was burnt On his arrival he drawa 
some water in an earthen pot and sprinkles it over the 
ashea on the pyre Above this he erects a small pandal, 
covered with palm leaves and mapported by four ee 
the mtenor of which he drapes a © of clot He 
collects the bones which have escay the flames, puts 
the largeat one on a fiat cake made of dred cow dung, and 
gathers up the reat in a heap He calls the deceased by 
name and pours milk over the bones During this hbation 
the conch players make the air resound with ther lugu 
brious nowe 

The chief mourner then piles up the ashes over the 
bones At the side he places half a cocoanut, and on the 
top pieces of another cocoanut which he breaks, 
the milk over this pyrannd of ashes He places & th 
cocoanut close by on a plantain leaf and invokes Hans 
chandra,* 

Finally, he kneads the mce and other eatables which he 
has brought with him into a round mass and throws the 
whole to the crows, callmg meanwhile upon the name of 
the deceased 
Then the relatives and friends come m turn to embrace 
the chief mourner, hol him in ther arms and 
with him He takes the bone which was placed 1 
reserve , and all the mourners, to the doleful notes of the 
conches, go and throw this bone into the neighbouring tank 
After bathing, all accompany the chief mourner to his 
house There with much ceremony they put a new turban 
on his head, and each hastens to do justice to the repast. 
prepared for the occasion Thus ends the funeral cere- 
mony 

+ One of the kings of Ayodhya, who was famous for speaking the 
teuth —E> 
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Wealthy Sudres do not stop here They proceed on the 
thirtieth day to a new ceremony, on which occasion they 
strive to rival the Brahmis m magnificence And the 
Brahmins, since they enjoy all the honour and profit of the 
feast, take care not to show any jealousy 

‘The funeral ceremonies of the Sudras vary much in 
different districts In some places Hindus of this caste 
bury their dead instead of burning them In other places 
they throw the body into the mver, deliberately feigning 
the river to be the This kind of bunal, the moat 
expeditious and least costly of any, 1 common enough 
among the sects of Siva the poorer classes of Sudrag 

The solemn occasion when man shuffles off his mortal 
coil naturally offers amps matter for speculation to the 
imaginative Hindus ey attribute to the moon a sort 
of Zodiac composed of twenty seven constellations, each 
of which presides at one of the twenty seven days of its 

odica] course The last five are all more or less fatal 

‘oe to the relatives of him who dies in the period when 
the moon travels through them! The body of the deceased, 
in this case, cannot be removed from the house either by 
the door or the window It 18 absolutely necessary to 
make an opening through the wall for this pu And 
this 18 not all To escape the unfortunate secadents which 
would inevitably follow such an untimely death, the most 

dent course 18 i abandon the house for mx months, or 

at least three months, according to the degree of the maly, 
influence of the constellation which was m the ascondant 
on the day of death’ At the end of this tume they remove 
the bushes with which they stuffed up the front door of the 
ill fated house where the death occurred The remotest 
corners of the building are carefully purified, a punfication 
which can be completed only by the intervention of a 
purohta, who has to be called m, and of course paid for 

nally, a meal must be given to the Brahmins and presenta 
must be made to them, after that the occupants will have 
nothing else to fear 

A death happening on Saturday entails almost equally 
serious inconvensences It 18 a hundred to one in that case 

1 Nowadays it 1s customary simply to shut up the room in which 
@ man dies —Ep 
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that another member of the same household will die before 
the years out' ‘The only way to stave 11 off 18 to asorhoe 
e living animal, such as a ram, a he goat, a fowl, &c, as 
a burnt offering 

Thus superstition follows the Hindu even to the last 
days of his existence We have already seen what silly 
fancies assail him from Ins cradle The child born under 
an unlucky star 18 not only himeelf destmed, according to 
common behef, to all sorts of troubles and accidents dwn 
the course of hus life, but he brings bad luck to those wit! 
whom he 38 united by the ties of blood, and it 18 not 
uncommon to see parents, convinced of the truth of these 
ao called mahgn mfluences, quietly abandoning on a high 
road snnocent babes who happened to be born on a certain 
day which the prognostications of the professional astro 
loger have nignitied to be unlucky or else handing them 
over to any one who 1s bold enough to run the risk of 
assuming charge of such an dlomened burden There 
Are even unnatural parents of this kind who go the length 
of cruelly strangling or drowning these tiny victims of 
most stupid and at the same time most atrocious super 
atition 


CHAPTER XXXI 


‘The Third Condition of Brahmins, viz Vanaprastha, or Dweller in the 
Jungle —The Respect paid to Vi han jectures an to 
their Origin.—Cony between them and the Wise Men of 
Greece and other Phik —The Rules of the Vanaprasthas — 
Their Renunciation of the World and Pleasures of the Senrea — 
‘Lheir Moral Virtues 

THE third condition of Brahmins is that of Vanaprasiha, 
that 18 to say, dweller im the yungle I doubt if there are 
any of them left in the country watered by the Indus and 
the Ganges, where this sect of philosophers certainly 


It w also beheved that a death on « Thursday entails two other 
deaths in the aame famly —ED 

+ Nowadays this is not practised —Ep 

Cases of mfanticide were in quite recent tsmen witnessed daily 
ospecually on the banks of the Ganges, until at last the Government of 
Lord Wellesley declared thes ony one gulty of such a crime woukl be 
tried m the courts and pnn with all the mgowr of the law Tha 
meamre has had the good effect of dimmmhing the evil, but hea not 
rooted it out altogether —Dusors 
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fiourwhed at one time in great numbers The sect has 
entirely disappeared from the Pemnsula of India! In 
ancient times the desire of sanctifymg themselves m 
solitude and of reaching a h: degree of spiritual perfec 
tion induced numerous mins to abandon their resi 
dence m towns and their mtercourse with mankind, and 
to go and live in the jungle with thesr wives, whom they 
peruveded to follow them They were favourably received 

y those who had origmally conceived this praiseworthy 
resolution, and from them they Jearned the rules of their 
hfe of seclusion These plnlosophers brought much dis 
timction to the Brahmin caste, and it even seems hkely 
that the Brahmi caste owed ste ongin to them They are 
still revered as the first teachers of the human race and the 
first lawgivers of their country 

There can be no doubt that 1t was the fame of theve 
Vanaprastha Brahmins that excited so hvely a ourtoatty m 
Alexander the Great They were in fact none other than 
those Brachmanes and Gymnosophists whose customs, 


‘Tt 19 indeed wholly improhable that all Brahmns conformed to this 
rule, but the second verse of the mxth book of thc Laws of Manu pro- 
scribes that when the father of a fanuly pervervos bw heur to be turning 
grey, of a6 soon as hin first grandchud 14 an<| after he has paid hrs 
Saves cebte, he 1s to retire to @ forest and there to practise auvterities 
as a hermit — 

Having taken up his sacred fre (ugashotram) and all the domestic 
utenuils for malung obletions to it, aud having gone forth from the town 
to His fener Pek im dwell there with all hw organs of sonse well ro-~ 
stra 

‘With many kinds of pure food let hun perform the five maha yugnas 
or ‘devotional ntee 

‘Let him also offer the vaianska oblations with the (three sacred) fires 


aucording to rule 

satis (gsapetechls bh has more about toy Sitarentely tiasdang > 
on tiptoe (prapadash) , tm move about by alternately standing up 
and wittng down to tho waters to batho at the threo savanas 
(eunrse sunset, and middey) 

Let him practise the rules of the lunar penance 

In the hot weather let him he « gancha tapas 

Let bim offer iibations (larpayet) to the gods and Pitrw, performng 
ablutions at the three eavanas 

Having consined the threo wacrud fires (ravlanan) to lus own ponion, 
(hy aw jowing ‘he satin) scoring, to ‘provuribod rua, jet bun rumen. 
without fro, without habitation, iccding on roots anc! fratty, practising 
the vow of a niuar (1 o the manna-orale of perpotual sence). —kp 
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doctrmes, and learmng have been descmbed by several 
anoient 

Mention is often made of these hermt Brahmims in the 
ancient books of India They are there rej ted as 
hymg m sobtary cells, ‘cut off from all imtercourse 
with mankind and from all the distractions of social life, 
and devoting ther whole time to spintual observances 

The most famous and ancient of all were the seven great 
Penifents whom I have already several txmes mentioned 
Their successors, too, continued to enjoy the ent 
renown Kings paid them honours wi reached the 

of worship, and attached the greatest value to ther 
nedictions trembled at the mere idea of in 
curring ther wrath, convinced that their curse would 
entail direful consequencea This 1s how the author of 
the Padma purana describes the reception of some Vana 
prasthas by the great of Dihpa — 

‘Filed with unuti Joy and respect, he bowed 
Tumself to the ground before them Then making them 
sit down, he washed their feet, drank some of the water 
that he used for that purpose, and poured the rest over Ins 
head Jommmg his two hands together and Putting them 
to his forehead, he made a prof obewance and ade 
them mm these words “ The happimess which I feel to day 
on seeing you can only be the reward of the good works 
which I must have done in previous existences, at the 
sight of your sacred feet, which are verily lotus flowers, 
I possess all that heart can desire, my body w perfectly 
pure, now that I have had the honour of seeing you You 
are the gods whom I worship, I know no other gods but 
you Iam henceforth as pure as the water of the Ganges” ’ 

Ié w not surprising that kings humbled themselves in 
the presence of these sages, seeing that the great gods 
themselves paid res: them, and conmdered them 
selves honoured by their visits Indeed there 18 no mark 
of distinction and respect which the gods did not bestow 
upon the Vanaprasthas, who, on their part, treated the 

oda with scant courtesy and very often with insolence 

rr erg a ore Vanaprastha, bf otha wy the faree 
princy lu divinities in turn, giving ead! 

& kick to see how they endured such an elront, and to 
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learn ther character by ther behaviour In fact, these 
tents were wont to assume & kind of superiority over 
the gods, and punshed them severely when they found 
them to blame ‘The evil deeds, and especially the lasc. 
viousness, of Brahma, Siva, and Devendra, brought upon 
them the curses of many penitente 
The mythologies which relate these adventures, however 
absurd they may be, at any rate prove in what lngh estima- 
tion these hermits were held, and how ancient 1s their 
ongn On this last point I wish to add certain considera- 
tions to those which I have already mentioned, and will 
then leave the subject to my reader’s own yut ent 
I start again with the very probable b that m 
the seven ju Penitents who escaped the catastrophe of 
the Flood, are to be recognized the seven sons of Japheth, 
some of whom at the time of the dispersion of mankind 
inust have come by way of Tartary and establahed them 
selves in India, becoming the Srv founders of Brahmmsm 


and the lawgvers of the whose descendants peopled 

this portion of the globe As 1s the case with all ancient 

HM rors an t+ changes an the bu whisk 
instituted, re; Us WOTt , morabt; 

the maintenance of Sool ndeed in all thy’ wise 


measures which they took to preserve the well being of 
their fellow men This xs the common fate of all institu 
tions which do not bear the ampress of God _ They either 
collapse altogether or become disfiguied under the ever 
repeated attacks of prejudice, passion, and, above all, 
personal interest The ample but wise maxims of the 
first Hindu lawgivers soon degenerated into an abstract 
and gubtle system of mnetaphymes, quite beyond the com 
prehension of all but a few adepts, and these latter, 
moved by a common ambition to lord it over the:r fellows, 
gradusily formed an exclumve community isolated from 
the rest of the nation The privacy of their hfe, their 
frugahty, ther contempt of riches, the purty of ther 
morals, could not fail to gain for these earhest Brahmuns 
the respect and veneration of the common people 

There can be no doubt that philosophy flourished in 
India before it had been wo much as thought of n Greece 
Of what sacount, in truth, was the learning of Greece, of 
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what avount her system of pohlty, until Pythagoras, 
Lycurgus, and other famous Greek travellers, anmmated by 
the demre of educating themselves, studied the mannery and 
customs of Amatac peoples, and borrowed, from the Hindus 
especially, many precepts and doctrines ¢ 

But though the losophy of the Greeks was of later 
origin than that of the Vanaprasthas, it soon surpassed the 
latter in the clearness of ite princxples and the soundness of 
its morality Under the guidance of the Greek philosophers 
an immense impulse was given to the cultivation of learn 
ing, and the most profound and lummous investigations 
were made regarding the nature of the Deity, until the gods 
of pagamium were shorn of all the false glory which had 
hitherto surrounded them The Vanaprasthas had already, 
1t ts true, made great progress in this direction, but yield- 
ing to the ampulses of an unbridled umagination, they soon 
buried their Philosophy beneath a heap of false ideas and 
vain imaginings with regard to the means of punfying the 
soul and to the spines side of life generally The ndicu 
Jous principles which they enunciated ended by becoming, 
an their eyes, divinely sanctioned obligations , and from 
that time forward the wisest Hindus really became the 
mnost foolish 

This chumera of soul purification which they pursued po 
to speak, beyond the range of their own reasot powel4, 
led them from error to error, from pitfall to pitfall, untal 
they lkewwe dragged down with them the people whose 
oracles they were 

The question arwes, was there ever any connexion 
between the Hindu Gymnosoy and Zoroaster, or the 
Magi of Persia? All that I can say in answer to this 

uestion 18 that, though some resemblances may be traced 

;ween the Ghebres, or descendants of the ancient Permian 
fre worshrppera, and the Hindus m the worship which they 
both render to this element and to the sun, ther religious 
doctrines and customs are in every other respect entirely 
different Indeed, so far as I can see, the Hindu religious 
and political system 18 6us generts in its very foundatsons, 
and contains special characteristics of which no trace can 
be found in that of any other nat on 

Only mmute examination can bring to ght cortain 
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features of resemblance between the moral and rehgious 
Prinotplee professed by Hindus and those of other ancient 
soh of philosophy m other countries Several of the 
Brabm rules of conduct corresporid closely with those 
followed :by Zeno) and the .Btoucs , Sherr plan of making 
their pupils learn everythmg by heart resembles that 
the Druids, ther taste for a solitary hfe, hke that of the 
Vanaprasthas, 1s alao shared by the Rechabites, the Thera- 
peutios, the Children of the Prophet, the Mag: of Perma, 
the Essenes of Egypt But what arguments can be drawn 
from these feeble analogies to disprove the antiquity and 
originabty of Hindu losophy ? And possibly it was the 
Hindus that furnshed the orginal models, while the others 
only imitated them 

The hfe of a Vanaprostha was founded on the ngorous 
observance of certain estabhshed rules to which he bound 
himself on umtiation Here are some of the principal, as 
found in Hindu books, together with a few remarks of my 
own on each — 

I ‘The Vanaprastha must renounce the society of other 
men, even of his own caste, and must take up his abode 1n 
the jungle far from towns and all habitations ’ 

e did not, however, renounce the world so entirely but 
that he was permitted to appear in 1t from time to time, 
and of this there are several instances i Hindu works 
Besides, after he had passed thirty seven years in sohtude, 
the pemtent might resume his place in somety without 
loamg any of the consideration which belonged to him as 
a Vanaprastha 

Il ‘He must take is wife with him, who will subject 
ad ie some re of hfe oe Eee = 

it 18 rule especially t tl ‘anaprastha 18 
dustinguhed from the Sannyan, who is obliged to live in 
celibacy and renounce his wife, if he 18 already marned 
But though complete contmence 1s not enjorned on the 
Vanaprastha, he 12 directed to use the privileges of marriage 
with the test: moderation 

II ‘He must hve only im huts covered with leaves, 
more comfortable dwelling places bemg forbidden to 
those who profess to renounce the world and all its 
pleasures ’ 
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I may remark that houses thatched with palmyra or 
cocoanut leaves are very common in Indu 

IV ‘He must not wear cotton cloths, he must only 
wear materials made of vegetable fibres ’ 

This latter kind of cloth 1s not uncommon in Northern 
India It 18 a8 soft as alk to the touch, and has the advan 

, Inestamable for a Hindu, of not being, hke cotton, 
hable to pollution 

V_ ‘He must observe with the most scrupulous accuracy 
the rules prescribed for Brahmins, especially those regarding 
ablutions and the prayers accompanying them, whieh must 
be performed three times a day’ 

VI ‘He must pay the greatest attention to the choice 
of his food His usual diet should be the plants and fruits 
which grow wild in the yungle He must abstain from all 
those whose soot or stem grows in the form of a bulb’ 

Ihave already remarked that the Brahmins of the present 
day retain this rule of diet 

VII ‘ Meditation and the contemplation of Parabrahma 
inust occupy all ins leisure He must strive by this means 
to atta to umon with the Supreme Deity ” 

1 will detail elsewhere the different steps by which this 
union 18 achieved 

I ‘ Sacrifice, and above all that of the yagnam, should 
be reckoned one of the principal rebgious exercises’ 

It wall be seen m the followmg chapter of what this 
famous yagnam sacrifice conmets 

‘The acquisition of knowledge was another of the principal 
occupations of these hermits Theology metaphysics, and 
astronomy were what they cultivated by choice Many of 
them devoted themselves to the vain study of astrology , 
and st 1s to them that the Hindus are indebted for the 
majority of thew books of magic, from which magicians 
even at the present day learn the tncks which cause them 
to be so much in request 

According to these Vanaprastha philosophers, three 
pmne:pal demres are innate in man, viz land, gold, and 
women , or, 1n other words, ambition, wealth, and luxury ' 

By the dese of land, they understuud ancestral states 


+ Those three great dusirca are oa pressul by the words foka-ranchane 
artha vanchana, sthree vanchena —Dusor mi 
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and the landed pro: es that a man can acquire in the 
course of his hfe, the possession of a whole kangdom not 
excepted They had so com ly severed themselves 
from the temporal blessings of this world, and had showed 
themselves so entirely disinterested, that their exhortations 
and example sometimes induced even kings to leave their 
dominions in contempt for the pomp and circumatance by 
which they were surrounded, and to jom with them m 
leading an ascetic hfe in the jungle Hindu books mention 
with approbation several cases of thissort These anchonte 
princes sometzmes outdid the Vanaprasthas themselves in 
fervour and austerity, and the latter, far from showmng 
themselves jealous as a reward for such groat zeal granted 
the princes the signal favour of allowing them to become 
penitent Brahmins, thus enrolling them in ther own 


vaste 

By the desire of gold the Vi asthas understood not 
{his meta] slone but also all the honours and luxunes of 
life which can be procured with money such as lucrative 
tmnployments valuable household » fine houses, rich 
apparel, dainty fare, &c They displayed a complete aver 
sion from all these false blessings © furmture of ther 
huts was confined to a few brass and earthenware vessels 
They considered themselves paseing nich when they possessed 
a few cows to furmsh the milk which formed ther chief 
diet , and it wes the of one of these animals that 
pleased them most books relate extravagant 
stories about the cows of these ascetics For insatanoe, 
one of them furnished not only the milk but all the victuals 
ny for an entire army’ A neighbournng prince 
heard of this wonderful beast, and concerved the of 
carrying her off by force from the Vanaprastha, who had 
recerved her from the gods as a reward for his t prety , 
but the cow, as brave as she was fruitful, charged the pnnce’s 
army and completely routed 1t ' 

As these devotees lived very frugally, their expenditure 
wes but small The offenngs brought to them by their 
numerous admirers were not only sufficient to keep them 
in food, but also placed them in a powtion to make doles 


‘Theis the cow Avmudhene mentioned m w previous chapter —kp 
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to the poor, and to entertam other devotees who visted 
them They ate only one meal a day The use of m 
toxicating liquors was strictly forbi , though this 
deprivation troubled them but httle Accustomed from 
infancy to look on such beverages with horror, they re 
garded drunkenness as the most degrading of vices 
By the deswre of women the Vanaprasthas understood all 
the sensual pleasures which are not rendered Jawful by the 
sacred bonds of marriage , and even 1n the exercise of the 
pnvileges of marred hfe they were enjoined to exercise 
extreme moderation Thus preserved the tradition 
of those divine words which were spoken to our first ances- 
tors, ‘ Increase, and multiply, and cover the earth’ They 
recognized no other end or object 1n the union of the sexes 
than the propagation of the human species, and beyond 
this saw nothing but intemperance and formation More 
over they were persuaded that a man could not acquire 
wisdom, and the happmess which results from it, except 
by subduing the passions, and expecially the one which 
holds the greatest sway over id and has the most 
enervating effects on the mental faculties They believed 
that a smgle act of incontinence was sufficient to destroy 
the virtue of many years passed 1n the most austere penance 
Hindu books relate mnumerable examples of the 
worthy and unceasing efforts which they made to bndle 
the lust of the flesh But by one of those contradictions 
which abound in Hindu books, side by side with the account 
of the punshments inflicted on a hermit for his mabrlity to 
conquer his sengual passions, we find, related with e: 
sons of enthusiasm and admiration, the feats of debauchery 
asonbed to some of their munse—feats that lasted without 
interruption for thousands of years , and (burlesque idea ') 
it 18 to their pious asceticism that they are said to owe this 
juenchable vinhty 

all this as 1t may, if the moral virtues of the Vana 
posi were neither real nor lasting, seeing that they were 

, not on humilty, but on ostentatious pride, we must 
nevertheless admit that, whatever motives influenced them, 
they at any rate were not inferior to the ancient philo- 
eophers of Greece They practised hospitality and enjomed 
it on others The founder of their eect directed them to 
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lock out of doors before every meal to see if there was 
anybody near who was hungry, and it was their duty to 
imvite auch @ person to eat with them, whether he was 
a frend or an enemy It was a sublime and admirable 
precept, but I will not comnut myself to assert that it 
was strictly observed in practice They were above all 
enjomed to restrain their anger, and greatly pnded them 
selves on their patience and moderation under the insults 
to which they were sometimes exposed Nevertheless, in 
spite of such admirable philosophy, it seems certain that 16 
took very little to rouse their spleen A wholesome dread 
of pro their resentment was generally felt , for they 
were on such occasions unsparing with their curses, which, 
as we know, had terrible consequences 

Justice, humanity, honesty, compassion disinterested 
ness, mm fact all the virtues, were recognized by them, 
and they taught them to others by Precept and example 
Hence 1 18 that the Hindus ess, at least in theory 
almost the same principles of morality as ourselves , and 
if they do not practise all the obligations which one man 
owes to another 1n civilized society, 1t 18 not because they 
are ignorant of them 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Baorifices of the Vanaprastha Brahmms —Saonfice of the Yagnam — 
The tower Yagnam —The Greater Yagnam —The Gisnte, Enemues 
e Va: 

‘THe most common sacrifice among the Vanaprasthas was 
that of homam They performed st, as I have already 
mentioned. EY kandhng s fire, throwing into it some grains 
of rice soaked in ghee, and reciting manirams Fire seems 
to have been the object worshipped, and it was offered 
sometimes specially to the sun, sometimes to all the planeta 
These hermits also offered other daily sacrifices to the gods, 
consisting of simple products of nature, such as flowers, 
incense, rice, vegetables, and fruits Their whole time was 
occupied in sacrifices, repeated several times every 
day, m ablutions, and m medstation on the perfections of 
Parabrahma Though it 1s certain that sacrifices of blood 
have been common in India from the remotest ages, we 
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have no evidence that the Brahmins ever participated m 
them in the character of sacrificers Such functions were 
always entrusted to people of other castes, and even 
Rajahs did not disdain to perform them In the present 
day, the Brahmmns do not officiate in temples where it 18 
the custom to sacrifice hving victims 

There was only one occasion on which the Vanaprasthas 
could, without scruple, depnve a hiving creature of exist 
ence, it was when tl made the famous sacniice of 
yagnam, which 1s stall held an great honour among modern 
Brahmms A ram 1s the victim usually offered but such 
4s the horror with which they regard the shedding of blood, 
that they either beat the animal to death or strangle it, 
instead of slaughtering st? Latter day Brahmins however, 
are not all agreed about the lewfulness of this sacrifice 
The Vaishnavas regard it as an abominable practice in 
which they obstinately refuse to participate They main 
tai that it 18 an innovation of much more recent date than 
their ancient religious laws, and that it 18 contrary to the 
most, sacred and inviolable rule which forbids murder under 
any form and for any reason whatever Thuis doctrine of 
the Vawhnavas is one of the chief reasons why they are 
accused of heresy by other Brahmins * 

The sacrifice of yagnam 1s, in the opinion of its advocates, 
the most meritorious sacrifice of any* It 1 considered 
extremely acceptable to the gods, and the person who 


1 This operation 1s usually performed by men of the potter caste — 


Ep 
* Nevertheless the sacrifice of yagnam 1s performed by the Vadakulawe 
mong the Vishnavites im Southern India ED 

in Mirror, the leading native newspeper icutta, quite 
recently (1896) remarked ‘Whet are the Hindus dong to mitigate 
the ngour of the water-famine and the cholera opidemic 7 How many 
of them have even recollected the injunctions of the Vedas, no far an 
the yagnas are concerned 1 A gagna on a large scale, which not only 
muesns the feedingof the sacred fre with ghee, end the burnmng of mneense, 
but also the feeding of the poor sn large numbers daily for months 
together, will cost » hundred thousend rupees or more If the Vedas 
are to be relied on, such » yagna does good elways both to the ruler 
and the ‘Ved yagnas have not boen 10 Indis for many 
and year Is there no true Hindu among the milous of India 
Tot among the Malarayela and Befohs of the land's few atl wh wesla 

among a fow 3 woul 

ie ound Sadly aad wilung to bear the expense of sucht yapna * —Ep 
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offers it, or causes it to be offered, may count on abundant 
temporal blessings and on the entire remission of the sins 
which he has committed for a hundred generations Nothing 
less than such advantages was necessary to determine the 
Brahmins to overcome the horror with which the destruc 
tion of a lying creature inspired them Furthermore, 
Brahmins possess the exclusrve privilege of performmg 
this sacrifice Other castes may not even be present at 
it, though by @ special grace they are authorized to provide 
the means of carrying it out | The ex) that 1b necessi 
tates are very considerable, for crowds of Brahmins attend 
the solemnity, and each one must receive a present from 
the person who offers the yagnam—a circumstance which 
suggests that it is not eo much devotion as mterest that 
tekes them there However, this sacrifice 1s rarely offered 
few people being able or willing to bear the great cost which 
atentails The following are the pnncipal ceremonies which 
pie cheered — 5 14 
8 person who 1 going to preeide at the m an 

nounces the day fixed for the sacrifice throughout the 
whole distnet, and invites all Brahmins to attend It 18 
necessary that Brahms of each of the four Vedas should 
be present, if a representative of each of these classes 
does not appear the solemnity must be put off Neither 
Sudras, whatever ther rank may be, nor Brahmins who 
are infirm or diseased, or bind or lame, &c , nor Brahmina 
who are widowers, may be present at 1t 

A ram 15 chosen after undergomg the most minute 
inapection It must be perfectly white, about three years 
of age, m good condition and well proportioned in every 
respect’ A purohata proclaims the favourable moment 
when the ceremony can begin, and the assembled Brah 
mins, who sometimes number over two thousand, hasten 
to the appomted spot A hole 1s first dug, and after the 
homam and other ordmnary prehmmanes, « large fire 19 
Behted and 1s kept bosnng by logs of wood ot from the 
Bat trees aswatta, wham, porasu, a ®& great 

uantity of darbha grasa The whole 1s drenched with 
ghee, which causes the flames to nse to a great haght In 

“Thus ws incorrect; masmuch as the victim roust be perfectly black. 
Tt a usually presented by the goatherds as « free git —Ep 
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the meanwhile the purohsta recites manirams in a loud 
voice, serapa of which are loudly repeated by the spec- 
tators The ram 1s then brought mnto the midst of the 
assembly, rubbed with oil, put in a bath, and then stained 
with akshaias The body and horns are garlanded with 
flowers, and cords made of darbha grass are tied or rather 
faghtly bound, round the anima! All the time the puro- 
hla 18 repeating manirams, the supposed object of which 
1s to kill the victim This obviously adequate proceed 
ing however, 1s supplemented by closing the nostrils, ears, 
and mouth of the animal while the Brahmms present deal 
heavy blows on the beast, and finally one of them suffocates 
at by pressung ina lance ont tte chroet The purohsta and hos 
af nts meanwhile repeat manirams mm a joud voice, 
and these are supposed to ensure a quick ané pi 

death for the victim It would be a very mau 

omen if the ram uttered the slightest ory while it was 
enduring these tortures * 

As soon as the animal 1s dead, the Brahmm who presides 
at the ceremony cuta open the stomach and tears out the 
entrails along with the fat These he holds suspended 
over the fire, the fat dropping into it as it melts At the 
same time hquefied butter 1s poured over the fire as a 
hbataon 

The victim 16 skinned and hacked in pieces, which are 
then fried in butter A portion 1s thrown into the fire as 
an oblation, while the rest 1s divided between the Brahmin 
who has presided at the sacrifice and the person who bears 
the expense of 1t These in their turn distribute ther 
portions to the Brahmms present, who scramble wildly for 
the scraps and devour them as somethmg sacred and aus- 
picious = This 18 particularly remarkable, because it 1s the 
only occasion on which the Brahmins may, without com- 
mavang sin, eat of that which has had hfe or the germ 

fe 

They then offer to the fire, as nesveddya, boiled and raw 
nice, the latter husked and well washed 

these ceremonies and a great number of others beng 
over, betel, which has previously been placed sli round the 

If the victim utters any sound t 1s believed that the family of the 
Brahm who offers the yognam will gradually become extinct —ED 
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fire, 18 distributed to the Brahmins Finally, the person 
who has borne the expense of the sacrifice makes gifts, nm 
money and clothes, to ali present, accordmg to the rank 
and dignity of each , a costly munificence, considering the 
multitude of those who take part mm the ceremony 

The Brahmin who has presided at the yagnam 1s hence 
forth considered an important personage He has acquired, 
for stance the nght of keeping up a perpetual fire m his 
house If thus fire, by some accident, were to be extinguished, 
he would be forced to rekindle it, not with hght procured. 
from ao fhnt, but with that produced by rubbing two pieces 
of dry wood together When a Brahmin honoured in this 
way dies, his funeral pile must be lhghted with this fire 
After that the fire 1s allowed to dhe out of itself 

T have never been able to ducover whether this sacrifice 
has any particular divinity for its object. It would appear 
however, that the Brahmin who offers 1t 1s free to dedicate 
it to any god that he chooses, provided the deity be one of 
the first rank Be ths as it may, the fire of the m 
bears the name of agns tswara, which meane the god of fire, 
an if it were offered to this element alone 

Hindu books testify that this sacrifice was much more 
frequent in the time of the old Vanaprasthas , but then st 
was performed m a much simpler manner, and was not 
accompanied with the foolish ostentation that was after 
wards associated with it 

Yet, after all, this sacrifice 15 a mere nothing sonipere 
with the grand yagnam the enormous cost of which has 
now caused xt to fall mto disuse Trustworthy persons 
aare assured ene ara beg fod the ene oe the 
laet century the of (Jeypore) in Upper India 
had at performed with the utmost magnificence The gift 
which he made to his high priest alone 18 said to have cost 
a lakh of rupees, while the Brahmms who attended it, to 
the number of several thousands, all received presents pro 
portionate to their rank ' 

The mythical stories of the Hmdus make frequent 
mention of this splendid sacrifice, and the blessings which 
3 procured for those who caused it to be performed The 

» Yagnam sserifices on a smaller acate are performed nowadays in 
Southern Indi.—Ep 

popam 8 
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gods themselves, and also the giants, during the wars 
which they waged agaist each other seldom failed to 
perform this rehgious ceremony of which one of the least 
remarkeble results was to procure s certain victory over 
the enemy It was usual, when the solemmities of the 
ym were over, for the prince on whose behalf it had 
n celebrated to seat himself on a high throne for the 
space of forty exght mmutes, and dumng that time the 
Brahmins present were permitted to ask him for anythmg 
they pleased And the pnnce, on his part, was bound to 
satisfy ther demands, however extravagant even had they 
extended to demanding his kingdom his wife and every 
thing he most highly esteemed If he failed to satisfy 
a single one of these numeious requests, the sacrifice would 
have been of no avail 
A king of the olden times, says a Hindu chromoler, 
having caused the grand to be performed before 
setting out for a war which he was planmng agamst a 
hI potentate presented a bushel of pearls to 
each of the Brahmins present, who were thirty thousand 
im number 
Four kinds of vietams nught be offered in sacrifice 
namely a horse, a cow an elephant o1 a man The firat 
was called asvamedha the second gomedha the third 
rajasuya and the fourth naramedha But they commonly 
sacrificed a horse, and hence the sacrifice 18 generally 
d ated by the name of asvamedha (sacrifice of a horse) 
The victim was chosen before its birth , and when the 
mare its mother, had foaled, her offspring was reared for 
three years with extraordinary care and trouble Con 
tinus] sacrifices were made to Indra, that he might watch 
over the young anime], to Yama, that he might preserve 
it from death and every accident , to Varuna, the god of 
water, and also to the clouds, that they might cause a 
fertahzing rain to fall and plenty of gas to grow for its 
nournshment Sunilar requests were also made to a number 
of other gods 
The victim was afterwards let loose and allowed to roam 
freely over a wide stretch of country, though 1t was followed 
everywhere by numerous attendants to prevent its heing 
stolen The gods, or the giants, or the princes against 
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whom the sacrifice was to be directed would come with a)l 
thew armies in search of this valuable amma), and try to 
see it by force or stratagem If they succeeded, the 
sacrifice was averted, and they wee thereby dehivered 
from the disasters which its accomplishment would have 
brought upon them Indeed, the wonders wrought by this 
era sacrifice were so mighty as to render the prince who 
it performed avulnerable and certam of victory, for 
amongst other things it furnished him with enchanted 
weapons, a single one of which was sufficient to overthrow 
@ whole army 
the reader long and wearisome details of 
the mnumerable ceremonies which took place during the 
celebration of the asvamedha, and will content myself with 
ving a ehort extract from a story which refers to this 
famous sacrifice, and which at the same time descnbes 
one of the ten Avatars of Vishnu — 

‘The giant emperor Bah caused to be performed the 
grand sacrifice of the horse, the irresistable effect of which 
waa to secure for him the overthrow of all other sovereigns 
and the conquest of the whole world To counteract such 
fatal consequences Vishnu the Preserver presented himself 
iw the form of a Brahmin dwarf before the tyrant, and 
supplicated him humbly fon the grant of a plot of ground 
only three soles of lus own feet in area to enable him to 
offer sacrifices The Brahmin’s 1equest appeared comical 
to the giant, and was granted without hesitation Then 
Vishnu changed hus shape, and with one of his feet he 
covered the whole earth, and with the other occupied all 
the space between earth and heaven Then reseing: 
the giant, he said ‘‘ Where shall I find room for the 
third sole?” “On my head,” answered the enemy of the 
pods, who then recognized, but too late, with whom he 

to deal The giant thought he might save his hfe by 
thus plaomg himeelf at the marcy of Vishnu the Preserver 
But 1t happened otherwise Vishnu placed his foot on the 
head of the it andl promapetated the monster into Lalas 
(hell), and delivered the world of that great scourge’ 

But let us return to the Vanaprastha Brahmms It 
appears, scomning te the Hindu books, that tl ex 
Perienced great tes in the accomphshment of their 
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sscnfices Their declared enemies, the giants, and the gods 
themselves, were contmually playmg evi) pranks with them 
_ Instances ther enemies naade Lag eabe mviable, end, 

im the arr, offerings jetting upon 
thers pieces of meat or other impure substances, so that 
these pious acts were of no avail 

I should have written at less length about theese famous 
giants, 1f they had not seemed to me to be grotesque 
representations of those of Holy Scnpture 1 whose crimes 
mm 8 great measure caused the This race of men 
again flounshed after that great catastrophe and were not 
entirely destroyed until the tame of Joshua * 

The Hindu giants are represented as being of such 
colossal stature that on one occasion, in order to wake one 
of them, it was necessary for several elephants to walk 
over his body Even then the giant hardly felt the dis 
comfort of this enormous weight , but, by dint of stam) 
ing on him, the huge animals at last produced a slight 
sensation, resembling the which an ordinary man 
feels when an ant or a fly crawls over him It was this 
tickling, rather than the weight of the elephants, which 
roused the giant, the hairs of whose body were like the 
trunks of full grown forest trees During one of his wars 
with certain gods, this same giant fastened a huge rock to 
each of his hairs, and thus equipped, he advanced into the 
muddle of the enemy’s army, gave himself a good shake, 
and thus hurled off the rocks which falling nght and left 
or ished his enemies to the last man 

The gant Ravana who carried off Seeta Rama’s wife, 
had ten heads Hs palace in the Island of Ceylon, of which 
he was king, was of such an enormous height that at md 
day the sun passed under one of its arcades 

These giants tearing of an extremely sueclusrous oe 
pomtion, especially the Brahmin giants great number 
of this caste had, by the way, been turned into giants as 
® punishment for former crimes __In fact, there were whole 
armies of them, and sometimes there was civil war between 
them, though more often they josned forces im fightmg 
against the gods Occasionally they adopted a hermit’s 
hfe, without thereby changmg thew character, or becommng 

1Genems vi 4 ? Numbers mm Joshua 11 
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better disposed The penance lormed. the it 
Bhasmasura waa so long and piesa nah he thereby 
induced Siva to grant him the power of reducing to ashes 
all those on whose heads he placed his hands e favour 
thus obtamed, the ungrateful wretch decided to et Siva 
humeelf his benefactor have some experience of the power 
newly conferred upon him Siva was at his wits’ end to 
know how to escape from his enemy, when fortunately he 
was saved by a stratagem of Vishnu The latter per 
suaded the giant 1o put his hand on his own head which 
he did without thmking, and reduced himself to ashes 
The above 1s a sample of Hindu mythology 
It may be presumed that these gant enemies of the 
‘anaprasthas were merely the chiefs of the countries 
which the hermits had taken up ther abode These chiefs, 
frightened by the continual sscrifices and mystic nites of 
the formidable strangers, tried to get md of them by stirrmg 
up quarrels among them and otherwise interfermg with 
their religious practices Except the first of these hermit 
Vanaprasthas most of those who embraced this land of 
hfe gave themselves up entirely to the cultivation of magic 
and astrology, and impotent though ther mystenous 
ractices were in reality, they were easily able, with the 
elp of ther false tige, to spread terror in feeble and 
credulous minds Some enthumastic poet, in relating the 
hustory of the quarrels between these hermit Brahmins and 
the mighty princes who hated them no doubt turned the 
latter into giants Certainly no more than this was required. 
to make the legend credible among a people so addicted to 
the marvellous Be this as 1t may, st appears certain that 
the attacks made on the Vanaprasthas finally sapped their 
Power, to its very foundations, for the sect no longer exists 
in India 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
Penance 23 « Means of purifying the Soul —The Penance of the Tana- 
‘prasthas —Modern Symaoecphista, ‘or Naked Penitents —Purifica 
tion by Fire 
Tux ancient hermit philoso of India mamtained that 


It was mi to form. ners ose of penaiuce 1 cea 
to disperse the phantoms of allusion, or Maya, by which 
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men aie seduced and led astray it was only by penances, 
they contended, that man could break through the feigurcery 
of his passions end everyday surroundings, whicl 
held the soul enthralled The mght degree of excellence 
and spirituality necessary for the emancipation of the soul, 
they urged, could only be obtained, little by little, by the 
exercise of coubinucon: Renanoet By these means alone 
could the soul be reunited for ever to the Supreme Divinity, 
to Parabrahma , and it was only when he had achieved 
this state of perfection that the penitent had the night to 
cry ‘dham Brahma!’ I am Brahma! I am the 
Supreme Being! 

is 1t to be wondened at that men who, in thos purauit of 
spintual perfection, were actuated only by motives of pride 
and self concent, when once they attained according to 
ther own vain presumption, the state of perfection at 
which they aimed—s 1t to be wondered at, I say, that these 
men looked down upon ali the 1est of thei fellow men with 
ineffable disdam, whatever their socsal rank might be and 
considered them as degraded beings stall wallowmg in the 
mure of vice, slaves to their own passions? ? 

This spiritual pride was still further encouraged by the 
tokens of 1espect, and even adoration, which the very 
greatest princes showered upon them The apparent cold 
ness with which they received such homage was certainly 
not the outcome of humility , 1t was rather caused by the 
firm conviction that they were only receiving what was 
their yust due Alexander the Great, who bent every one 
to his will, tried in vain to persuade one of the most cele 
brated of these Vanaprasthas, called Dindime or Dandamis, 
tovisithim However, the Hindu philosopher condescended 
to wnte to the conqueror, th the letter attributed to 
him by the Greek historians 1s eveiently apocryphal, or at 
any rate interpolated with many embelhshments and ideas 
which would never have occurred to 8 Gymnosophist Be 
that as it may, some report that the Macedonian hero saw 


1'The Abbe 1s hsrdly just sn placing such a low value on this pride of 
rightoournes ‘The meted Hindu books ere umammou m desenimng 

seuntly men as gentlo, qmet, agnorant end narrow. 
Monded Brahmin priests, however, cannot be stad to have ever realned 
this high state of spuntual perfection —ED 
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an ab nothing but impious pride while others mamtam 
that he admired the writer’s noble and philosophic courage 

And how it may be asked did these reciuses obtain, 
through penance, perfect wisdom and perfect purity? The 
answer 1s by three means by the repression of their 
animal wons, by meditation and by the mortification 
of the flesh and of all the senses, mn fact, by complete 
self abnegation 

By the first of these means they strove to destroy the 
three strongest passions to which man 1s subject namely, 
wealth Jand, and women, and to free themselves com 
pletely from all prejudices in respect of caste, rank, and 
honours They further ammed at the repression of the most 
ordinary and natural smpulses, even that of self preserva 
tion ey insisted on their disciples being msensible to 
cold or heat, wind or rain, pain or sickness They called 
this moksha sadhaka, or the practice of deliverance ‘It may, 
therefore, be said that in many respects they were greater 
stoics than Zeno himself and greater cynics than Diogenes 
At the same time 1t 18 more than probable that the majority 
of these Vanaprasthas, while applauding these strict doc 
trines, left the practice fet them to we more anaes e 

There are penitents leasing the principles of moi 
sadhaka oven at the present day Some of them go about 
quite naked, the object of this mdecent practice being to 
convince the admiring public that they are no longer 
nuspepellle to the temptations of lust There 1s also a class 
of religious mendicants, called Ba:ragis, to be met with 
everywhere, who show themselves in public in @ state of 
nature * 

The people evince the greatest admiration for these un- 
clothed devotees, and express the utmost wonder as to how 
they succeed in controllmg a passion which 1s generally 
regarded as beyond contrat Some say that the Basagte 
owe this impotence to extreme sobriety m eating and 

, while others assert that 1t 18 the result of the use 
of certain drugs As to then alleged sobriety st 15 a mere 
fable Generally speaking, they eat all kinds of meat and 
drink all kinds of intoxicating liquors without any shame, 


Thus would now be punuhable by law —F 
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the practice of moksha sadhake and their status as Sannyoss 
acquitting them of all blame in this respect’ According 
to other authorities, the Basragse atta this condition by 
purely mechanical means, that 1s, tl attach to ther 
generative organs a heavy weight which they drag about 
until the power of muscles and nerves 1s completely 
destroyed 

Some of these fanatics profess to conquer every feeling 
of disgust that 1s mnate m a human Ber They will 
even go 80 far as to est human ordure without evincmg 
any dishke Instead of treating these degraded practices 
with the horror and contempt that they merit, the Hindus 
regard them with respect and honour, true to their custom 
of admiring everything that astonishes them 

Meditation, the second means of achieving spiritual per 
fection, accomphshes what the repression of the passions 
has only begun It fills the soul with the thought of God 
and identifies 1t with the Divme Being of which jt 1s an 
emanation This union with God 1s not brought about 
instantaneously but gradually as will be explained elve 
where It was with the object of accomplishing, httle by 
little, this blessed umon with God that the Vanaprastha 
devoted a considerable portion of each day to meditation 
combining this devout exercise with the ordinary sacnfices, 
particularly the sacrifice to fire, called homam 

The thnd means of arriving at spiritual perfection— 
mortification of the flesh—consists in leading a hard and 
austere life im ngorous and almost continuous fasting, and 
in voluntary and self inflicted punishments, and above all 
m never omitting the mdispensable duty of frequent ablu 
tions 

These Vanaprastha recluses were fully persuaded that 
the defilementa of the soul were communicated to the body, 
and those of the body to the soul They held that ablu 
trons, while cleansing the body, also possessed the virtue 
of purifying the soul, especully if they were performed m 
the Ganges or in some other waters bearing an equal 
reputation for sanctity 

The punfication of the sou] was completed by fire, and 


1 This 1s only true of the lower types of Bawagw —Ep 
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that 14 the reason why the bodies of these pemtents were 
burned after death 

Only ther fellow Brahmm Vanaprasthas asmsted at their 
funeral ceremonies, which, though fundamentally the same 
ay those of the modern Brahms were much simpler and 
less elaborate It was thought that the extreme care 
which the deceased had paid to the tion. of himself 
during life rendered excessive care after death unnecessary 
and superfluous 

There was one sure and ceitain way by which the Vana 
prasthas might attain to extreme perfection and gam 
mestimable happimess, and that was in cutting short ther 
lives by throwing themselves into the fre I do not mean 
to say that there have been many instances of this viola 
tion of the laws of nature amongst the Jana; 
Only a single one has come to my own personal knowledge 
I have 1ead in a Hindu buok that one of these recluses and 
his wife, having lived in retsrement for a jong time, and 
arlived at a very advanced age and both of them bemg 
equally tured of this world, arranged their own funeral pile, 
quietly lay down upon it, then set fire to 1 with there own 
hands, and were thus consumed together Having by this 
act of devotion arnved at the Iighest state of perfection, 
ther souls were mstantly united to the Divinity, and were 
exempted from reappearing on earth to undergo the succes 
arve transmigrations from one body to another which would 
have been then fate in the ordinary course of events 

There are still fanatics to be found who solemnly bind 
themselves to commit suicide, under the conviction that 
by the performance of this mad act they wall ensme for 
themsclvis the immediate enjoyment of supreme bleseed 
ness 

The temple of Jagannath (Pui), wd other places which 
superstition has rendeicd equally famous have often been 
the scenes of self inflicted death kiom time to time, too, 
one comes across lunatics travelling through the country, 
loudly proclaiming their intentzon of destroying themeely es, 
and at the same time collecting the money with which to 
defray the expenses attendant on the solemn execution of 
them wicked vow I knew one of theze wretches to be the 
recipient of very considerable sama He was received with 
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the greatest enthusiasm and respect wherever he went Ho 
was mcknamed ‘Sava’,’ or ‘the corpse,’ and he always 
carried upraised in his hand the dagger with which he was 
going to loll hymself , on the point of 1b was stuck a amall 
Iemon Everythmg was in readiness for the hornble aacn- 
fice, the victim himself having fixed the day on which 1t 
was to be consummated Immense crowds had assembled 
out of curiosity, greatly pleased to think they were to witness 
a horrid sight, but the magistrate of the district, who was 
a humane and sensible man, caused the hero of the tragedy 
to be brought before him, took away his dagger, and 
ordered him to be conducted out of the distziot, absolutely 
forbidding him to re enter the count A few months 
afterwards, I learned that the maniac carried out his 
dreadful vow on the banks of the Tungabudra, to the 
dehght of an enormous crowd which had collected to enjoy 
the revolting spectacle There 18 nothing improbable, 
therefore, in the story told by Diodorus Stculus of the 
Brahmi Calanus, who torminated his hfe a allowmg 
hnmeelf to be burnt alive m the presence of Alexander's 
army 

The above are a few examples of the deplorable and fatal 
effects of Hindu superstition Such are the natural reaults 
of the foohsh theories of ancient philosophers, the most 
enlightened men of their times, as to the best means of 
punfying the soul and ensurmg certain and everlasting 
happiness 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


‘The Fourth State of the Brahmms that of the Sanvyen —Preparation 
for thin Holy State —Ceremonies of Imtiation —Rules to be followed 
by the Sannyar 

Tux fourth state to which 8 Brahmin can atten 1 that 
of & sannyaer, a wtate xo sublime, according to the Hindu 
authors, that af ensures, even during the short space of 

a single hfetime, more spintual blessedness than an ordinary 

man could attain in ten millions of regenerations * 


+ A corrupt form of the bansknt word eapam —Ep 

2 Book Vi of the Laws of Manu dirocts ium for the fourth period of 
ins hfe to wander about es a Blaksku or Part , el menchi- 
cant’ Here are a few rules for the regulation of this final atage of his 
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The sannyast 1s superior to the vanaprastha, inasmuch as 
the latter does not wholly renounce the world, being still 
connected with 16 to @ certam extent by family ties , whilst 
the sannyass umposes u] himself the painful sacrifice of 
leaving his wife and cluldren Like the vanaprastha he 
submits to severe privations, and fyrthermore takes a vow 
of poverty and resigns himeelf to living entarely on alms 
Every Brahmm, before becoming a sannyass, must have 
been & grahastha , thats to say he must have been married 
and have acquitted himself of ‘the great debt to his an 
cestors’ the first and most indispensable of duties in the 
eyes of a Hindu, that of perpetuating his species 

There are however a few examples of Brahmims who 
have become sannyasts while still young and unmarried 
There are also, it 18 true, many penitents who have always 
been celibates , but they do not belong to the Brahmm 
caste 

A Brahmin 1s not allowed to become a sannyast in & 
moment of remorse or from a sudden feeling of enthusiasm 
‘His decision must be the result of calm and deliberate self 
examination and reflection, and must be based on a sense 
of disgust for the world and 1ts pleasures and on an ardent 
desire to attain spiritual perfection He must feel himeelf 
capable of complete severance from all earthly affairs If 
he experiences the slightest imclnation or longing for those 
things which the rest of mankind struggle for, he will 
thereby lose all the benefits of his hfe of penance 

When a Brahmin who aspires to the state of sannyast 
has duly reflected on the step he 1s about to take he calls 
together all the leading Brahmins of the neighbourhood, 


existence, when he 1s sometimes called a sannyas: one who has given 
uw the world , sometimes @ yats one who hes suppresved hus pas- 
sions? — 

‘Let him roma without firo without habitation let him resort once 
8 day to the town for food, regardless of (ps, rosolute, keeping, 
& vow of silence ‘fixmg his mind in muditation 

‘With hair, nails and beard well cbpped carrymg a bow! a staff, and 
4 pitcher Ict him wander about contimually, intent on wed:tation and 
avoiding mnyury to any beng 

In this manner, hat Hite by little abandoned all worldly attach. 
ments, and freed biroself from all concern about pairs of opposites, he 
obtains absorption into the universal Spint —Ep 
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announces his intention, and them to be ready to 
receive his solemn vows with all the customary formalities 
and ceremonies 

Ontheday appointed foe this sparta nt act, the candidate 
first purifies bathing procures ten pieces 
of cotton cloth such Af are worn on the shoulders, four of 
them, dyed a dark yellow (kaw), being destined for his own 
use, the other six being given as ts to men of his own 
caste He alao prov: hunself with = bamboo staff that 
hes seven knots or jomts, some small silver and copper 
coins, flowers, akshatas, sandalwood, and above all, some 


pancha He drinks a little of the last named bever 
Bgo, and then repairs to the spot where the ceremony 15 to 
place 


The officiating mere pertoems the ordinary homam and 
puja, and then proceeds to whisper into the candidate’s 
ear such mantrams and instructions as are prescribed for 
the state he 18 about to enter He next commands him, 
first, to don one of the yellow cloths that he has brought, 
and then, in token of his renunciation of his caste as well 
as of the ® pompe and vanities of this world, to break hw 
tnple cord and to allow the tuft of hair which grows on 
every Brahmin’s head to be shaved off All this 18 accom 
pamed by mantrams and other absurdities which it 18 
unnecessary to describe in detail 

The ceremony ended, the candidate takes his veven 
knotted bamboo in one hand! and a gourd full of water in 


4 One cannot fail to recognize in the Hindu sanny 2 class of men 
simular to those of the Jews who were imbued with Rabbinical doctrines 
3m connexion with cabala and numbers, and to the Greeks who held tho 
‘wild theories of Pythagoras—idiotiu dreavers who crammed the minds 
of their fellow countrymen with foohsh notions We know that the 
cabala beheves the world to be full of epurity which one can m the course 
of time revemble, by practising punty of life and meditation The 
sannyas @ staff with ity seven knots 1s not merely tended to ad hum 
m walking It w, hke Aarons rod, an mstrument of divmation Ihe 
seven knota are also not without = m: jour Rignificance Who hay 
not heard of the perfection of the number seven ? The high esteera 1n 
which it 18 held by the Hindus 1 clearly jroved by the numerous escred 
places and objects which are strays spoken of mm groups of seven, such 
as the Seven Bement (cota rishu), the Seven. Hl ites {eapta pura), 
the Seven Sacred Islands (eapla diipa) the beven Seas (eaple samudra), 
the Seven Sacred Rivers (napfa nade) the Seven Sacrid Mountamns 
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the other, while under his arm he carmes an antelope’s 
skin These three things are all that he 18 now allowed to 
call his own Then he thnce drnks a httle pancha gana, 
and also some of the water in his gourd, he repeats the 
manirams which his guru has taught hum, and he 1s then 
a sannyan for hfe All that remains for him to do 18 to 
present to the attendant Brahmms the cloths and money 
which he has brought with him 

The newly mitiated must conform strictly to the nm 
structions that he has rece:ved from his guru, and must 
follow mmutely all the rulea laid down for persons of his 
profession 6 following are the chief of these, to which 
I have added a few remarks of my own — 

I ‘Every morning, after he has performed his ablutions, 
& sannyast must smear sshes on his body *’ 

im majority of Hindus only smear them over their fore 


II ‘He must take only one meal overs day’ 
‘This rule of fasting 15 followed not only by the Biahmm 


(sapla parrata), the Seven Sacred Junglex (sapla arama) the Seven 
Coikea "Tress Sapte ervksha) tho Scven*Custce oapla Fula) tho Sever 
Toferior and Superior Worlds (sapta loka) &c en. too 18 amt uneven 
number and all the uneven numbers ate considered lucky For example 
tuke the famous 7rimurts (Brahma Vishnu and Siva) ‘arg also 
says — 
a Terna tibs haeo primum triplet diversa colore 
i io csroumdo terque hace altans cirewn 
em duco numero Dens smpare gaudet 
Neote tnbus nodis tenor Amarylly_ Colores 


‘While on the subject of the sannyan ¢ staff I mght refer to the rods 
of Moses, of Ebshs tnd of all the prophets, the augur e staff the pas 
toral staffs of the Feuns and sylvan deities and those of the Cynics 
but I will leave to the intelligent reader the task of making what com. 
panizons he thinks proper —! 

4In times of great tribulation the Jews used to cover themselves 
with sackcloth and ashes m token of their sorrow and deep repentance 
for their sims_Thie was the way in which the Ninevites showed ther 
repentance In France 1n several religious houses it was a duty to 
ue on aahos when at the point of death The Council of Benevento m 
1001 ordamed that the faithful should put eahes on thew heads on the 
first day of Lent to promote a spirit of Simibstion and penance during 
that holy seeson by bringmg to their recollection the words of Holy 
Sonpture ‘ Memento, homo, quia puis ea, ef 1m pulverem revertera'— 
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sannyass, but by many others who by severe abstinence 
seek to attract public attention and respect 

Ill ‘They must forgo the use of betel leaves’ 

‘These are the leaves of a plant of the convolvulus species, 
which grows in the maritime districts of India They have 
@ slightly bitter taste, are mixed with calemed shells or 
hme, and are eaten with areca nut and other spices accord. 
ing to taste The Hindus are perpetually chewing this 
preparation To give 1t up when one 1s accustomed to 
it, would be @ greater privation than 1t would be for any 
one among us to give up tobacco 

IV ‘Not only must he avoid all female society, but he 
must not even look at a woman’ 

V ‘Once @ month his head and face must be shaved’ 

To save this trouble many sannyasts cause thei disciples 
to pull out the hare of their head and beard one by one 
Some sannyasis neither cut ther hair nor shave their 
beards, but plait them up in some ndiculous way These, 
however, do not belong to the Brahmin caste 

VI ‘He may only wear wooden sandals on his feet’ 

‘This 18 a most uncomfortable style of foot gear it 18 
held to the foot by « wooden peg which comes between 
the big and second toes The sannyasts use these clogs to 
avoid defilement which could not be avoided sf they went 
barefoot, or 1f they wore leather shoes 

VII ‘ When a sannyos travels, he must carry his seven 
knotted staff in one hand, his gourd in the other, end an 
antelope’s skin under his arm 

Provided with these three articles the sannyas can say, 
Omnia mecum porto The staff must be exactly his own 
height The antelope’s skin serves both for a seat and for 
a 

VIII ‘ He must hve entirely by alms, which he has the 
nght to ask wherever he goes’ 

Many collect considerable sums by this means, but they 
are obliged to spend any surplus in charity or other good 
works Some spend it in the erection of rest houses, 
pagodas, &c, or in digging wells and constructing reser 
vours for water for the use of the public They also dis: 
hospitahty to persons who pass near their huts, or who 
come to visit them 
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IX ‘Though a sannyass has the nght to ask for alms, 
it 18 more proper for him to receive them without asking 
For instance, xf he feel hungry, he should go to some house 
where people are living, but he must not say anything to 
them or even hint at his wants _If they give him anythmg 
voluntarily, he must take it as if 1t were of no consequence 
to him, and without expressing any thanks If he receives 
nothing, he must go away without either feeling or showmng 
any annoyance Neither must he complain if he does not, 
hike the taste of what 1s given him 

X_ ‘He must not mt down to eat’ 

XI ‘He must build his hut near a river or a tank’ 

The reason of this 1s that he may be able to make frequent 
ablutiona, one of the first duties of a sannyast 

XII ‘ When travelling he must make no stay anywhere, 
and he must only pass through mhabited districts ” 

XIII ‘ He must re; all_men asequals He must not 
be mfluenced by anythmg that happens, and must be able 
to view with perfect equanimity even revolutions which 
overthrow empires” 

XIV ‘Hs one object mm life must be to acquire that 
measure of wisdom and degree of spuituality which shall 
finally reumte him to the Supreme Divinity, from whom. 
we are separated by our passions and matenal surround 
ings To achieve this end he must keep his senses under 
perfect control, and entirely subdue any tendency to anger, 
envy, avarice, sensuslity 1 fact, to any unholy impulses 
Otherwise his penance will bear no fruit’ 

There are no doubt other ‘al rules which these 
devotees are bound to follow, but I have only been able 
to ascertain the above 

Of all the sannyase, those called Brkshukas are con 
sidered the most perfect of all They are under no re 
stnotions im regard to food, nothing that they eat or 
drink, no matter how impure it may be, has power to 
defile them 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
‘A Sonnyosi’s Prmoipal Dutiex —Meditstion —Ita Various Stages — 
Whst it contuets ‘of and how Hinde | Devotees sactane it 7Gearat 
mnarks Comparisons between the Hindu Sannyans 
‘who load Sumlar Lives among Christians 
A 84403.4918 first and most important duty 18 to destroy, 
root and branch, any feeling of attachment that may stil] 
langer in his heart for the world and its vam pleasures 
Wife children, parents, fmends, caste privileges, cattle, 
lands, jewels and other tem | possessions, animal 
sions, sensual pleasures—all these are but so many 
obstacles standing in the way of his soul’s perfection In 
Hindu books they are hkened veriously to thick clouds 
which, until they are dispersed obsoure the hght of the 
aun, or to violent winds that disturb the surface of the 
water and prevent the reflection of this luminary in ail ite 
splendour , to the coils which caterpillara and othe: in 
sects form, and of which they cannot md themselves , or 
again to the kernels of certain fruits in which grubs and 
ta are imprisoned 

Sach ere the smiles which Hindu authors make use of 
when trying to give some idea of the hindrances which 
earthly passions oppose to spirituality and which must be 
overcome before perfection can be attained and the soul 
reunited to the Divine Being Nevertheless there same 
authors add, the tenements sn which caterpillars and grubs 
confine themselves do not hold them oaptive for ever 
Neither do the insects cease to exist After remaming for 
some time in a state of torpor and quiescence, the feeble 
spark of life which they still retain rekindles and gradually 
mereases 1D oeenat tall the insects are able to destroy the 
covering in which they are enclosed, and, by dint of per 
severing labour, at last open out a passage to the region 
of tt and hberty So it 1s with the sou! The body in 
which 1¢ 15 imprisoned, and which 1s @ prey to worldly 
ceres and tumultuous passions will not hold st for ever 
After many re incarnations the spark of perfect wisdom, 
which 18 latent in every man, will burn more brightly, 
until the soul at last succeeds, after a long course of penance 
and meditation, mn breaking asunder, little by httle, all the 
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tues which bind xt to the world, and will so grow in virtue 
and strength that 1t will finally attain that degree of spiritual 
perfection which will render it fit to be mcorporated with 
the Divinity Then, leaving the body which has so long 
held 1t captive, 1t will soar upwards and be united for ever 
with the Supreme Soul from which 1t ongmally sprang 

The course which a sannyass should pursue to arrive at, 
ths pomt of perfection somewhat according to the 
sect to which he belongs His period of emancipation 
begins from the day on which he entered the holy state of 
sannyass By this single act he 1s supposed to have freed 
himself from those ties which bind other men to the world 
and its pleasures All that he hag to do to attain perfec 
tion 18 to make frequent ablutions to drink pancha gana 
constantly, to offer daily sacrifices, and to live a hfe of 
asceticism and ice but above all of meditation, to 
which he must devote all lus leisure time 

This duty of meditation, to which Hindus attach so 
much importence appears to me to be so remarkable 
a practice for idolaters, that I have thought it mcumbent 
on me to call special attention toil The details that Tam 
about to relate will show to what extremes superstition 
and fanaticiam will pervert men’s minds especially when 
they are connected with self conceit and a longing for 
notonety 

The doct:me of meditation 18 called yogam, and from it 
the word yog: 1s derived which 18 the name usually given 
to @ tribe of vagabonds who are erroneously supposed to 
devote themselves entirely to this practice ’ 

According to the Hindu doctrine the practice of yogam 
has a pecuhsrly spintualzng and punfying effect on 
a aannyass, for he thereby passes through four different 
stages, each one more fect than the lest 

The first 18 called salokyam, or unity of place In tus 
state the soul habits, as it were the same place as the 
Divinity , 1t 18 as though it were in the presence of God 
After practising for a long time the duties of salokyam, the 
soul passes on to the second stage, called samspyam (proxi 
mity) In this stage, by practising meditation and keeping 


— 4% too sweeping an exsertion All yogre are not vagabonda 
—Eo 
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all earthly objecta out of the mental pale, the knowledge 
and perception of God become more and more acute, and 
the soul seems to be drawn nearer and nearer to Him 

After having spent many generations in this stage, the 
soul passes on to the third the sarupyam (resemblance) 
Once arnved at this pomt the soul gradually acquires 
& perfect resemblance to the Divinity, and shares to a 
certain extent in His attmbutes Finally, this stage leads 
on to the fourth, the sayujyam (identity), and then the 
perfeot and inseparable union of the soul with the Deity 

somes complete 

But the soul requires long periods of time to pass through 
these four stages of perfection , 1 must undergo a great 
number of re incarnations durmg which it gradually 
acquires the degree of perfection which 1s essential to ita 
mcorporation with the Godhead In order to explain all 
these indispensable tranamigrations of the soul, the Hindu 
books make use of various analogies such as the follow 
ing —If one wished to extract gold from » mass com) 
of the five metals ', one could not do so by melting it once 
for all Only by putting 1 through the fire several times 
could one separate the different alloys of which it was 
composed and extract the gold m all sts purity 

ey illustrate the same truth by various other similes , 
for instance that which may be drawn from the process of 
making clarified butter an article of food which as we 
already know, the Brahmins are particularly fond of and 
which they consider the purest of all manufactured sub 
te f th analogi d the i 
ie majonty of these es MN rinciples 

deduced from them, might, if looked at from a nod car 
troveraial it of view, be not altogether repugnant to 
our learned metaphysicians, or at any rate to those among 
us who have given themselves up to a hfe of meditation 
We may at sny rate conclude that these ancient Hindu 
penitents spent more time and thought on spiritual matters 
than we might have expected Ongaally, no doubt, this 
spintual side of their rehgion was much purer and less 
fanciful than tt 1s now, when it has become corrupted by 


1 We Europeans recognize a greater number of metals than fire — 
Dusors 
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gross idolatry Now it merely tends to mcrease the pnde 
of the recluses who practise xt The latter mdeed set up 
a claim to unity and equality with the Supreme Bemg 
himself , while they look down upon ther fellow creatures 
as objects of supreme contempt as beings who are still 
wallowing in the pure of materialism and passion 
And how did these so called pemtents carry out their 
doctrine of meditation concerning which they made such 
proud boasting? Before idolatry had gamed a hold on 
the country snd while the tradition of the outward forms 
as well as of the inward meaning of the religion with which 
men worshipped the Deity after the Flood atill lingered, 
this doctrine of meditation, prompted as 1t was by lofty 
motaves, was doubtless capable of maintaiming the soul m 
a constant state of fervent piety towards God but at the 
present time this rebgious exercise 18 undertaken with an 
object very different and much less estimable 
cannot better explain wherein this practice of medita- 
tion consists for » modern sannyas: than by repeating what 
I was told by two Hindus who had pas a long novitiate 
under the direction of two celebrated recluses 
‘I was a novice for four months,’ said one of them, 
‘under & sannyass who had built bimeelf a hermitage in 
8 lonely spot not very fer from the town of Bellapuram 
Following his instructions I spent the greater part of 
each night awake occupied in keepmg my mind an abso- 
lute blank and thinking of nothmg I made superhuman 
efforts to hold my breath as long as possible, and only 
breathed when I was on the pomt of fainting This 
suffocatmg exercise made me perspire profusely One 
day, at high noon, I thought I saw a bright moon, which 
seemed to move and sway from mde to mde Another 
time I una; myself enveloped in thick darkness at 
midday ly director, the sannyast who had warned me 
that while gomg through this course of penance I should 
see many marvels, was greatly pleased when I mentioned 
these visions to him He congratulated me on the progress 
that I was making, and prescribed fresh exercises which 
‘were even more severe than the firat The time was not 
far distant, he assured me, when I should experience much 
more surprising results from my penance At last, worn 
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ont these foohsh and fatiguing practices, and fearmg 
lest, KA brain might really be turned, I left the sennyass 
and his meditative penances, and retuned to my former 
state of hfe’ 

The second, an old man of « very cheerful dispomtion, 
told me the following story of ns novitiate — 

‘The sannyass under whose direction I placed myself 
had built his hermitage at some distance from the fort of 
Namakal, ma desert spot Amongst other exercises which 
he laid down for me, he obhged me to stare at the sky 
every day without blinking my eyes or changimg my position 
This prolonged effort inflamed my eyes ternbly and often 
gave me dreadful headaches Sometimes I thought I saw 

‘ks of fire in the air at others I seemed to see fiery 
globes and other meteors My teacher was much pleased 
with the success of my efforts and with the progress I was 
making He had only one eye and I knew that he had 
lost the other sm following out this practice, which he 
assured me was indis ble if I wished to attain to 
perfect spinituaht; jut at last I could bear at no longer 
and fearing that I might lose the might of both eyes I bade 
farewell to meditation and the celestial firmament I also 
tried another kind of exercise fora time My maater told 
me that an infalhble means for making rapid TEES 
towards spirituality was to keep all the apertures of my 
body completely closed, so that none of the five pranama 
(winds) which are in it could escape To do this Pied to 
place a thumb in each ear, close my lips with the fourth 
and |ittle fingers of each hand, my eyes with the two fore 
fingers, and my nostrils with the two muddle fingers and 
to close the Jower orifice I had to cross my legs and sit 
very taghtly on one of my heels While in this attitude 
I had to keep one nostril tightly shut, end leaving the 
other open I had to draw m a long deep breath, then, 
immediately closing that nostril, I had to open the other 
and thoroughly exhale the air that I had just mhaled It 
was of the test that the mhalation and 
exhalation should not performed through the same 
nostni I continued this exercise until I lost consciousness 
and fainted away’ 

In order to make Jus description more mtelligible the 
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renegade sannyass insisted on gomg through the perform 

atice in my presence It 1s impossible to imagine ® more 

ridiculous scene But he took care to change his exhauat 

ing postion 88 soon as possible, bursting mto shouts of 

jang ter at the recollection of the absurd things that he 
been compelled to do 

I will now give some other examples of meditative 
exercises gathered from Hindu books, which wil] show how 
they were practised mm former days One of the moat 
famous an odifying of the yogams 1s that called sabda 
brahkma (the word of Brahma) or pranava , that 14 to say, 
meditation on the sacred and mysterious word aum—aum 
being Brahms himself! 

As this word aum 1s composed of three letters, which in 
writang form only one, we may consider that the @ 1s 
Brahme, the u Vishnu, and the m Siva The sign repre 
ating ee three letters which m combination form the 
sabda , ends with a semeircle with a dot in the 
centre, which 15 called dbimdu, and 1s the emblem of the 
purely spiritual being 

Those who desire to obtam salvation must be always 
meditating on ths word and constantly repeating 1t 

But to make this meditation effectual one must begin by 
obta:ning complete mastely over oneself and by entirely 
subduing all bodily senses and ons One must, there 
fore, gradually withdraw one’s thoughts and affections from 
all maternal objects and fix them on the dot, or bindu, 
mentioned above This point once reached, a single 
moment of meditation 18 sufficient to ensure the most 
perfect happiness 

Vishnu always Jooks favourably on such meditations, 
and from the moment that one 1s able to bring oneself to 
believe firmly that the pranava, o: the word aum, 1s the 
Divine Being one wees Vishnu in everything In fact, 
one sees, hears, and thinks of nothing but him, and, 
finally, one believes that there 1s nothing existing exoept him 

Just as there 1s nothing worth knowing that 1s not to 
be found in the Vedas, so no meditation 1s equal in merit 
to that of the pranava, or the word aum 


1Tt would be more correct to say Brohmen—the Supreme Spent 
wtwoif —F 
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Another kind of meditation, which 1s quite as efficacious 
as that which I have just described, 1s the ashta (the 
eight. yor) The following 38 a short analysis of st, com 
piled from the Saka of the Rig Veda — 

The ashta yoga 1s pecuharly efficacious By its means 
Siva himself obtained forgiveness for hns sins’ and the 
kingdom of Kaalasa There are no sins that it will not 
wipe out! To kill a Brahmm or a cow, to steal gold, to 
drink mtoxieating hquors, to violate the wife of one’s 
guru, to bring about abortion, are all most hemous crimes 
To slander or deceive a Brahmin, or break a promise made 
to a Brahmm, to look upon a poor man or a stranger 
when one 1s catang and not to have pity on him, but to 
repulse him and send nm away hungry, to prevent cows 
from drinking when they are thirsty , to try to pass oneself 
off as learned when one knows nothing, to attempt to 
dogmatize on the practice of meditation while ignorant of 
the subject, to give medicincs without bemg a doctor, 
to reat the future when one 1s no astrologer , for a 
Brahmin to offer sacrifices to the lsngam or to an mage of 
Vishnu after a Sudra has previously sacrificed to them — 
all these are indeed ternble sms But the ashia will 
wipe them all out It 1s thus described ~-Firet of all, one 
must fast for three consecutive days , after which one must 
repair to a temple dedicated to Siva, or to a cemetery, or 
to a bilva tree There one must perform the achamama 
and peint the httle arcular mark called taka on one’s 
forehead Having prepared a clean spot on the ground, 
the devotee must stand upon it on his head with his feet 
m the arr In this position he must six times perform the 
pranayama which consists in inhabng through one nostril 
and forcibly expelling the air through the other? By this 
means the Man of Sin will be destroyed, for this Man of 
Sin resides in the nerve which 1s found on the left mde of 
the head While expelling the air from the body by the 
pranayama one must say ‘Nerve, you are a goddess! 
In you resides the Man of Sim =I am about to wash you to 
nid you of lim §o begone'’ A violent exhalation 
through the left nostril having expelled this nerve where 

1 See Part I, Chapter VII 
+ Pranayama literally means suppression of breath —Ep 
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the Man of Sin dwelt, the devotee must then wash xt m 
warm water and offer puja to 1t Then it must be made 
to return to ita proper place To effect this a Jong mnhala 
tion must be made through the nght nostril, accompamed 
by the followmg words —‘ Behold, great goddess, freed 
from sin, you are the mother of the world! A sacrifice has 
been offered in your honour Return now to the place that 
you occupied before” 

This 1s the oxercise of the ashta yoga It. was by practis 
ing this, the author asserts, that Siva became the ruler of 
the world, Indra, the lord of the Swarga, Durga, the 
mother of all hving creatures , and Vishnu, the preserver 
of all things 

There are many other yogame In the chapter on the 
sandhya, 1 gave a description of the sants yoga, which serves 
as a kind of preparation to the Brahmin’s daily sacnfice 
But enough has perhaps been said to show how puerile aie 
the religious exercises of the Hindu ascetics 

They have, by way of su) tion, eighteen kinds of 
lapasas or corporal penances, mereasing dey 
severity A recluse selects. the one for which he feels 
most mehnation Among the most painful may be men- 
tioned that which consists in being exposed, stark naked, 
to the sun for the whole day in the hottest weather, and 
surrounded on all sides by huge fires, and that in which 
the devotee remains for a whole day immersed up to the 
neck in cold water, with a wet cloth round the head, during 
the cole season of the year These are called pancha- 
tapasas {the five penances) 

One Sten seep devotees holding their arme folded above 
thew heads, in which position tl remain till the nerves 
become so strained and benumbed by the prolonged tenmon 
that they cannot regain their normal position 

Others, again, stand on one foot, holding the other foot 
in the sur until the leg swells and mflames and breaks out 
all over into sores 

Hindu books are full of the ments of these yogame and 
fapasas Amongst other self mnflicted tortures they give an 
honourable place to one which 15 1n fact the ne plus ultra 
of its kind it consists in holding the breath for euch 
@ length of time that the soul, forced to depart from the 
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body, makes a passage for atuelf through the top of the head 
and fea off to reunite itaelf to Parabrahma 
But let no one carry away the idea that the majonty of 
modern recluses fee] any mclination to subject their bodies 
to such rough usage Most of them rest content with 
motionless, their eyes closed and their heads bent, 
ing their whole time and energy in th: of nothing, 
and keepmg their minds an utter blank ers Tema 
squatting 1mperturbably in the attitude which the minister 
Appay recommended to his shepherd, as already described * 
ie of these meditative devotees, who lived near me, 
had e manta for imegining that he saw an image of Vishnu 
always before him, to which he offered stil] in imagination, 
garments, jewels, and all sorts of food the god in exchange 
giving him all that he asked for He used to spend two 
hours every day in this occupation but at the end of it 
all he mvarably found himeelf, as before, with empty 
hands and an equally empty stomach 
No doubt there were men after the Flood who stall 
retaimed the precious gift of a knowledge of the true God, 
and gave themselves up to the contemplation of Hw 
infimte perfections as a means of keepmg alive in their 
hearts a proper sense of the worship that 1f was their duty 
to pay Him Isaac most probably was only continuing 
the custom of his father Abraham m going out, at the 
close of the day, to meditate 1n the fields (Genesis xxiv 63) 
Moses algo commanded the children of Israel to meditate 
continually on the duty of loving God with all ther hearts , 
and he enjomed them to meditate on this when in their 
houses, or when travellmg, so that God might be always 
present to their mmds David, who had himyelf experienced 
the benefit of meditation, recommends the practice in 
almost all his Psalms, and this advice hw son Solomon 
repeats ihe pious habit has thu» descended from genera 
tion to generation from the time of the Flood to the estab 
hshment of Chnstianity and the religion of Christ hkewuwe 
meditation on the precepts of God as an indis 
pensable duty 
The first Hindu lawgivers, who, though separating them 


*See Pat JI Chapter XXVI 
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selves from the rest of manland, preserved their knowledge 
of the true God, were fully impressed with the necesaty of 
frequent meditation on His greatness, fearmg that other 
wise they might msensbly allow the recollection of the 
Deity dior from these momds , but these yust wens were 
soon wal juman ions and corruy eo 
spirit of Tdolatey, 80 that. they quickly Soeeceated nto 
ridiculous and meaningless practices The pious men who 
in early ages gave up a {uw moments 1n each day to serious 
thought and meditation were succeeded by fanatics, who 
retaining only the mere outward forms of their predecessors’ 
mward piety, gave themselves up in ther mad enthusiasm 
to the wildest extravagance, and im fact to any folly that 
they thought hkely to attract the fancy of a people so 
devoted to exaggerations of a}i kinds asthe Hindus Modern 
authors, confusing religious practices which ongimate mm 
sincere love for and devotion to God with those emanating 
from vainglory hypocrisy, and superstition have tned to 
throw discredit on the hfe of asceticism and contemplation 
which was advocated both by the old and the new dis 
pensation, and have presumed to trace a similarity between 
at and the absurd yogams of the Hindu sannyass But it 
seems to me that a small amount of honest thought would 
have shown them what an immense difference there was 
both in the objects aimed at and in the means used to 
attain those objects Let them compare the tenets and 
practices of the two great founders of the ascetic and con 
templative fe in Holy Wnt with those of the so called 
sannyos: philosophers amongst the Hindus Can Ehyah 
and John the Baptist be compared for one moment with 
the sannyasts Vasishta and Narada‘? Js there any sort of 
resemblance between the teachmgs and maxims of the 
former and of the latter? The Padma purana and the 
Vishnu purana, supposed to have been dictated by these 
two saxnyams, are 8 mass of exaggerations and absurdition 
Could the same charge be brought agamst the doctrines of 
the holy prophet of Israel and those of the forerunner of 
the Measah # 

The penances of John the Baptist, for example, have 
certainly nothing in common with the exaggerations and 
hypocritical follies of the Hindu sannyasts, whose sole aim 
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and object 18 to attract public attention to themselves’ 
The actuating motive of John the Baptist was the deepest 
humuht fe lid himself from the world He shunned, 
deeptsed, and rejected ite honours, and wished to be con 
dered the least and humblest among men Nevertheless 
m his soltude he did not forget the duties laid upon 
him of instructmg and preparing the world for the great 
event which was about to be accomplished Attracted by 
the fame of his virtues, men of all ages and all classes 
flocked to hear the pure and holy doctnne which he taught 
Labourers, soldiers, pubhcans, martera, servants—all de 
tired to hear h.s preaching, and all received wise advice 
and counsel for the regulation of their conduct according 
to their various Sonn a he left his Gesert home for 
& moment, if was only ns predecessor jah to 
extend yet further the word of and to reprove with 
douutlews courage the crmma] conduct of an incestuous 

ng 

It was not by such unmeanmg and ridiculous trees 
as the vakaha adh the pranava, the sani oe, the 
homam, the pancha gavva or the disgusting sacrifices to the 
longam that these samtly hermits and their disciples sought 
to armve at perfection They never armed at gammg 
popular applanse by excessive and unnatural penances 
Their actions, on the contrary were based on profound 
humility and on a sincere desire to lrve unhonoured by the 
world, with only their God as a witness to the purity of 
thew lives and motives 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
The Funeral Ceremonies of Brahmin Sannyane 

THE ceremonies which accompany the funerals of sann 
yasts differ in many respects from those of ordmary Brah 
mins Vanaprasthas, the ordinary Brahmins, are burned 
after death , but sannyasts are invariably buried, no matter 
what their rank or sect may be 

The son of a sannyass (should the deceased have had one 


2 hws can hardly be called an impartial and correct. picture of the 
sannyass —ED 
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born to him before he embraced this state) must prende 
st the funeral In default of a son, there 1s always some 
pious Brahmm who will take on himself the duty and bear 
the cost There 1s often, udeed, much rivalry as to who 
shall have the honour of fillmg this office, as it 1s con 
sidered a most meritorious one ~ After the corpse has been 
washed m the usual manner, it 18 wray in two cloths 
dyed yellow with kaw It 1s then rul all over with 
ashes, and a chaplet of seeds called rudrakshas' 15 
fastened round the neck le a)l this 18 gong on the 
other Brabmins play on bronze castanets, which make an 
ear sphtting noise 

Everything being in readiness for the obsequies, the body 
1s placed, with its legs crossed, in a large bamboo basket, 
which 13 hung from a strong bamboo pole by ropes of 
straw This basket 1s borne by four Brahmms The grave 
must be dug near a river o1 a tank, and must be about 1x 
feet deep and circular in form When they reach the spot 
the Brahmins deposit at the bottom of the grave a thick 
layer of salt, on which thev place the deceased, with the 
legs still crossed They then fill the hole with salt till xt 
reaches the sannyast’s neck, preasing 1t well down so that 
the head may remain immovable the head, thus left 
exposed, they break innumerable cocoanuts until the skull 
is completely fractued* They then, for the third time, 
throw in salt in sufficient quantities to entirely cover the 
remains of the head Over the grave they erect a kind of 
platform or mound, three feet mm height, on the top of 
which they place a Isngam of earth about two feet high 
This obscene object 18 immediately consecrated by the 
Brahmins, who offer to it a sacrifice of hghted lamps, 
flowers, and incense, and for nesveddya, bananas and para 
mannam, a dish to which the Brahmins are particularly 
partial and which 1s composed of rice, cocoanut, and sugar 
While these offe are being made, hymns are sung in 
honour of Vishnu, all present screaming at the top of ther 
voices 


1 Thus word rudraksha means the eye of Siva, because these seetls are, 
according to Hindu legend, formed by hue tears —Dvzors 

3 The object of this in to free the prana (life), which in believed to be 
imprisoned sn the ekull —Ep 
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This discordant music over, the presiding Brahmin walke 
round the isngam three times, males & profound obersance 
to 1t, expresses the hope that virtue of the sacrifice 
offered to the image the di may be fully satisfied, 
that Siva may look favourably on him, that Brahma may 
receive hum into his abode, and that thus he may escape 
another reincarnation in this world He then pours a 
little nce and a few drops of water on the ground, picks up 
ajl the fragments of the cocoanut shells that have been 
broken on the head of the deceased, and distributes them 
to those present, who scramble for the pieces, so eager are 
they to. posses these relics, which are su) to bring 
good hr The paramannam 1s then divided among those 
who have no children, for when acquired under these 
circumstances it possesses the power of making barren 
women fruitful The ceremomes of the day end with 
ablutions not that the mourners need to punfy them 
selves from any defilement, because none 1s contracted in 
attending the funeral of a sennyas:, but these ablutions 
serve instead of the bath which all Brahmins must take 
three tames 8 day 

For ten successive days after the funeral the person who 
has presided thereat, and several other Brahmins in his 
company, meet every morning at the grave of the deceased 
to renew the offerings to the isngam A similar ceremony 
takes place on the anniversary of hus death 

On the conclusion of the ceremonies, the presiding 
Brahmin contents himself with giving a very frugal repast 
to all those who have attended the function, after which he 
walks thrice round the assembly, bows to them, and dis 
masses them without giving them any presents They, sn 
their turn, before their departure, congratulate him on the 
good deed that he has performed and on the reward that 
he has earned thereby 

The tombs of these sannyasts sometimes become famous, 
and crowds of devotees flock to them, bringing offerings and 
sacrifices as if to divme bemgs The strange custom of 
breaking the heads of these dead hermits with cocoanuts 
at ther burial has no Sons some connexion with the 
sumilar practice in regard to the langam stonea which ma: 
often be seen on the high roads or in much frequented 
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ea, the passers b; im the habit of breaking on the 

toot Fd smsishd Piet Acker which they are Bbout to 
offer as sacrifices 

Ail the prayers, oblations, and ceremonies which are 
offered up for the sannyasss after their death would seem 
to indicate an opmion that these hermits still have some 
ains to expiate, and that ther perfect happmess remains 
doubtful’ This 13 not the only pomt on which Hindu 
beliefs contradict: each other 

T have already said that it 1s a mistake to confuse Brah 
min sannyasis with those Sudra penitents belonging to the 
sects of Siva and Vishnu, who live apart m solitary hermit 
ages These latter are not obliged to fulfil the condition 
of pevmg previously been fathers of families They are 
supposed to have always been absolutely continent, but 
I should be very sorry to be compelled to guarantee the 
fact 

A Brahmm can become a sannyas: at any age Many 
are to be met with who, tormented by 1emorseful con 
sciences, devote the last days of their ves te this profes 
sion, and even embrace it on their death beds, convinced 
as they are that to have merely become « penitent 1s & sure 
safe conduct to the other world The same formalities as 
those which I have already described are used for the 
admusmon of these hoary old sinners to a tardy penitence , 
and be their repentance smcere or not they can safel: 
count on receiving after death aj] the 1dvantages and all 
the happmess that the most persevermg sannyass have 
a night to expect who have grown old m the exercise of the 
mort rigorous surterities 


1 Those ceremonies would appear to be observed more as a matter of 
ritual than of expiration —ED 
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CHAPTER I 


Ong of the Trimurts and the Prmutive Idolatry of the Hindus — 
Comparison between the Greek and Indien Divinities —Pooulier 
Idolatry of the Hindus —Worship of the Elemente represented by 
the Tremurts 

Tx Hindus understand by the word J'r:murts the three 
prineapal divinities whom they acknowledge These are 

ma, Vishnu, and Siva The word properly signifies 

‘the three powers,’ viz Creation, the special attmbute of 

Brehma , Preservation, the attmbute of Vishnu , and Des 

truction, the attribute of Siva! 

These three divinities are represented sometimes singly 
with thei special emblems and sometimes yomed together 
in & single body with three heads It 18 under the latter 
form that they obtaim the name of Trimurt:, which means 
at once, both the three bodies and the three powers This 
union of persons 18 the allegorical symbol of the exstence 
of things created, which can neither be produced nor pre 
served without the agreement and the sanction of these 
three powers 

The Trimurts 18 recognized and worshspped generally by 
all Hindus except the Jains Although many Hindus are 
specially devoted some to Siva and others to Vishna, 
nevertheless when these two divinities are united with 
Brahma in a single body with three heads they all pay 
equal worship to the three without regard to the particular 
points of doctrine which otherwise separate them 


1 The first 1s the region of activity and works, the second, that of 
faith and love the third, that of sustenty, contemplation, and spunitual 
Knowledge This last w regarded oa the highest, because st aims at 
entire cessation of action and total effacement of oil gormnel entety 
end identity by absorption into sumple Soul —Monrxn-' 
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It 18 very dhfficult to trace the ongin of the Trumurte 
imasmuch as the accounts of it do not agree In some 
Puranas xt 1s related that the Trimurt: sprang hom a 
female source called Ad: Sakt: (the ongmal | power), who 
gave birth to these three divinities united m a smgle body , 
and it 1s added that after having brought them into the 
world she fell so desperately m love with them that she 
marned them 

In some other Puranas we read that Ads Sakts produced 
a seed from which was born Siva, the father of Vishnu 

Elsewhere we are told that a cael of the tamarasa 

it (water bly) from the navel of Vishnu, and that 
ae this flower raha was born 

In short, we find mn the Hindu books a mere tissue of 
contradictions relating to the Zrimurtt, and the absurd 
details which are related in connexion with each are even 
more inconsistent The pomt on which they agree to a 
certain extent 1s that winch relates to the exceases and 
abominable amours of the three divinities composing it 

In epite of the great power which these divinities enjoyed. 
they were nev: less often compelled to feel the ternble 
rengeane of virtuous persons, who, shocked at the mght 
of their infamous proceedings, found means of reducing 
them to subjection and inflicting on them severe punish 
ment ‘Thus, for example there was a certam virgin, 
named Anusooya, who was as much senowned for her 
mviolable chastaty as for her devotion to the gods and for 
her tender compassion for the unfortunate The aivinsties 
of the Tirrmurts, having heard of her, became so greatly 
enamouied that they resolved upon robbing her of her 
virguity which she had till then treasured with so much 
care To attain ther object the three seducers disguised 
themselves as rehgious mendicants, and under this guise 
went to ask dlms of her The virgin came to them, and 
with her wonted kindness showered gifts upon them Tho 
sham beggars, after bemg loaded with her gifta, told her 
that they expected from her another favour, which was to 
strip herself naked before them and to satisfy their umpure 
desues Surprised and by this shameful 
posal she repulsed them uncing against them 
certain manirams These, with some holy water 
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which she poured upon them, had the effect of convertiny 

them into a calf ried they had been ies sounatorra F 
Anusooys took upon herself to bring up this cal fe 

it ‘with, her own mull The Tremutts remain ane 
humihating position till all the female deities combined 
together and, feanng Jest some great musfortune might 
befall them in the absence of their three principal gods, 
after consulting one another, went m a body to Anusooya 
and begged her most humbly to give up the Trvmurt: and 
to restore them to their former state It waa with great 
difficulty that Anusooya was persuaded to yield to ther 
prayers, and even then she 1m) @ condition that they 
should first of all be ravished (by whom the fable does not 
say) The female deities, convinced that they could not 
otherwise rescue the Z'rvmurtt, consented to undergo the 
penalty required of them, ch rather to lose their 
honour than ther The conditions being fulfilled 
Anusooya restored the Trimurts to their former state, and 
they returned to the ie piace whence they came? 

‘ns scandalous adventure of the mighty divinities of 
the 7'rvmurt 18 one of the least indecent of the hind related 
in the Hindu books 

But whatever may be the confusion pervading the con 
tradictory accounts of the different Puranas I am inchned 
to believe that all that 1s said about the three divinities 
of the Trimurts, and of the follies which are ascribed to 
them, 18 2 mere mass of disgusting allegory 

At the commencement of their idolatry the Hindus 
confined their worship to visible objects, such as the sun, 
the moon, the stars, and the elements In those early 
tamea they felt no need of nal ot, of stone, wood, or 
metal ut as paganism ext its dominion and when, 
m imitation of other idolatrous nations, the Hindus went 
#o far as to dexfy sample mortals, they had recourse to statues 
and images in order to perpetuate the memory of ther 
celebrated men and to transmit their virtues to postenty 
By degrees, with the same object in view, they gave a 
bodily form to all the objects of ther worahip The ongn 

? Hindus would say that these stories were not mtended to illustrate 
the ummorality of their gods, but to affirm that # chaste women is proof 
even against dive temptation —Ep 
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of the 7rimurts dates I believe from a period long after 
the establishment of idolatry m India 

It may justly be presumed that thus symbole representa 
tion of the three divinities united in a single body denoten 
merely the three elements which are most perceptible to 
all viz earth, water, and fire In course of time the 
original notion vanished, and an ignorant people, guided 
solely by the impression of the senses gradually converted 
what was at first 2 exmple allegory into three distinct and 
real divinities 

Before pushing my inquiries further upon this subyect, 
I would make a few remarks on the ongm which many 
modern writers have assigned to this triple divinity of 
Indi They have asserted that these three gods are 
nothing else but the three principal deities of the Greeks 
and the Romans under different names Brahma, accord- 
ing to them, 1s Jupiter, Vishnu is Neptune, and Siva 1s 
Pluto In fact, a to the mytho! ony of the Greeks 
Jupiter 1s the author the creator of all things , he 18 
the father, the master and the king of gods and men 
Now, all these attributes belong equally to Brahma The 
Hindus say that the universe 15 the of Brahma, and 
that after laying st, he hatched st He ai Perticulerly 
resembles Jupiter in his incestuous alhances Jupiter had 
for his wife Juno, his master, Brahma x at the same time 
the father and the husband of Sarasvati: and it would 
be easy to enumerate many more pomts of resemblance 
between these two divimties 

The resemblance between Neptune and Vishnu 1s n0 leas 
striking Neptune makes the waters ns abode, the sea 
1s bis empire , there he reigns, mounted on his chariot in 
the form of a shell drawn by sea horses, and armed with his 
formidable tndent He 1s attended by Tritons, who make 
the whole sea re echo with the sound of their conches One 
of the most common names for Vishnu 1s Nareyana which 
mgnifies one thai sojourns 1m the waters He 18 represented 
$8 quietly & ‘on the surface of the ocean It 18 true 
he neither tn his hand nor Tritons around him , 
but hia devotees bear on their forehead a symbolic figure 
which closely resembles a trident, and 2n umitation of the 
companions of Neptune they are always provided with 
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a conch, or sangu, from which they blow ear sphttmg 
blasts and the figure of which 1s also stamped on ther 
shoulders with hot 1ron 

Siva, again 18 & perfect prototype of Pluto, the gloomy 

od of hell, the lord of the shades and of mght To Siva 

longs the power of destruction He it 1 who reduces 
everything to dust, he takes delight mm giving vent to his 
Bobs and groans in places of burial whence he derives the 
name of commonly given him It signifies one who 
causes lamentation 

Pluto, unable to find a woman willing to dwell with hm 
in his dismal abode, carried off Proserpine, and ct 
her so well that for a long while she escaped the search of 
her mother Ceres In hike manner, Siva found a wife m 
aremote quarter Unable to get one elsewhere, he obtained 
one at last from the mountam Mandra, who gave him in 
marriage hos daughter Parvati, in consideration of a long 
and severe penance which Siva endured for her sake in the 
deserts For fear jest she should escape from him, he 
carries her always on his head, concealed in Ins enormously 
thick haw? 

But though some features of resemblance lead us to 
beheve in the identaty of the fabulous deities of India with 
those of Greece and Rome, we find ourselves disconcerted 
at every step As a matter of fact both Vishnu and Siva, 
as well as Brahms, possess many traits of hkeness to the 
Olympian king It was Vishnu who cleared the earth of 
a multitude of giants that overran 1t—giants who far 
exceeded im stature Enceladus, Brareus and the other 
Titans who were destroyed by Jupiter Jupiter 1s borne 
by an eagle, Vishnu likewise ndes a pretty eagle called 
Garuda, which, though the smallest of the birds of its own 
apecies, became enormously large when it carried the god 
under the designation of Jagannatha,1e Master of the 
World, an attribute which he shares with the most powerful 
of the sons of Saturn 

Juno 1s the goddess of wealth The name of Lakshmi, 
the wife of Vishnu, also signifies one who geves riches Jealous 

1 The Abbé us evident! with Ganga (the 

ly confusing, Parvati with Ganga (the Ganges), 


who to Hindu 1s always carried on Sivas head 
Parra w alwys eesd to be sarmodian Sivee eb Re 
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hke Juno, Lakshm had a good deal to suffer, as well as 
her prototype, on account of the numberless mfidehties 
of her husband the consequences of which were the same 
namely, perpetua] domestic quarrels The Romans, in the 
feasts which they celebrated m honour of their gods, alway 
represented Jupiter m company with hw wife, and the 
Hindus do the same 1m the case of Vishnu and Lakshmi 
There are other divinities, such as Devendra, Varuna and 
Yama who display still greater resemblances to the three 
most powerful deities of Greek mythology Devendra, 
whose name 1s equivalent to that of master of the deshes, 
1s the ‘ monarch of the sky’ He exercises his sovereignty 
over the deities of the second rank, who inhabit with him 
@ place called Swarga, where they enjoy all kinds of carnal 
ures He distributea among them the amrita, which 
as the virtue of rendering them immortal’ Lake Juptter, 
he 1s armed with bghtning and launches xt agamst the 
giants 
Varuna 18 really the Hindu Neptune He 1s the god of 
water, the lord of the ocean, and 1a worshipped as such over 
the whole Pemnsula 
We recognize Pluto in Yama Yama exercwes his 
soveresgnty in Naraka (hell), as Pluto does m Tartarus 
He presides at men’s death beds, and determmes their 
subsequent destiny according to the deeds good or had 
which they have done durmg their hfetime I might 
prolong this companson, without however drawing the 
conclusion that the Hindus ever borrowed their system of 
theogony from the Greek, or the Greeks from the Hindus 
But 1f it 18 not from other ancient peoples that the Hindus 
derived their three princ:pal divinities whence have they 
denved them? I shall attempt some reflections on this 
int wath all the 1eserve imposed upon me by a subject 20 
Aitioult of explanation Let us first observe that du 
idolatry differs m one essential point from that which 
prevailed formerly in Athens and m Rome In Greece 
and Rome 1b was not the sea that was worshy , but 
ite monarch, the god Neptune All hus atte: ts, the 
Nerends and the Tritons, had a share m the worehup offered 
1 Mrite mgmfien death snd emruto smmortality ‘The amnia does not 
‘appear to differ from the ambroma of the Dosors 
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to him It was not to the forests to the rivers, or to the 
fountains that prayers were offered but to the Fauns and 
to the Naiads who presided over them 
The idolatry of India, which 1s of a much grosser kind, 
has for the object of its worship the materia] substance 
itself It ws to water, to fire, to the most common house 
hold unplements, m a word, to everything which they 
understand to be useful or hurtful, thet the Hindus pay 
direct: worship 
It 18 true that they admit another kind of :dolatry which 
1s a little more refined There are mages of deities of the 
first rank which are exposed to public veneration only 
after a Brahmin has invoked and incorporated m them 
these actual divinities In these cases, it 15 really the 
divinity that reeides im the idol and not the idol itself, 
that 18 worshipped 
But the one kind of worship does not exclude the other , 
and that which haa for ts object the actual substance 
itself 18 the most common 
The Hindus hold, as an invanable principle, that every 
object, animate or inanimate, which has the power of domg 
good or evil, should be worshipped 
* My god,’ a respectable said to me one day, ‘18 
the headman smonge my field labourers , for as they work 
under his orders, he can by usmg his mfluence, do me 
much good or much evil’ 
I have somewhere read a conversation between the wives 
of the seven famous Rishes in which they agreed in the 
iple that the chief god of a woman 1s her husband, 
reason of the good or evil he can do her, and we have 
already seen that the rulea of conduct drawn up for Hindu 
Jadies continually remmd us of this idea It 18 this same 
notion which makes the Hindus attach so much importance 
to the blessmg or the curse of persons reputed to be samita , 
it 18 on the same principle also that they are so easily 
persuaded to give the name of god to princes and great 
prmonaees, and, in short, to every one from whom they 
ve something to hope or to fear 
There 1s one phrase which among the ocivilwed nations 
of Europe has at all times been s metaphorical exaggers- 
tion, but which 1s taken literally im India To make a god 
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of one’s bears quite a different meanmg for a Brabmin 
and for a ropean 

The rage for defying everything has spread even to the 
mountems and to the forests The sav tnbes who 
inhabit these places do not worshyp any of the gods of the 
country , they have one special deity of ther own 1t 18 
a big root, a sort of potato, which grows abundantly in 
the forests, and forms ther pnncipal staple of food Know 
ing nothing more useful than this vegetable, they make st 
the object of their worship _In ita presence they celebrate 
their marnages and sn its name they take their oaths 

Probably the 7'rvmurts owed its origin to this mode of 
viewing objects arth, water and fire were the ¢; 
of the three divinities which compose :t The earth 18 the 
common mother of all things, anmmate and manimate 
Either they spring from her bosom, or they live upon her 
productions It is trough her that everythmg subsists 
in nature She has, t , been regarded as the divine 
creator, and holds the first rank m the opimion of the 
Hindus, who have made her ther Brahma 

But what could the earth do without the help of water ! 
Without the dews and the rains which develop the seeds 
of her fertakty she would remain barren, and would soon 
tind herself bereft of every living creature It 19 water 
which gives life, preserves, and causes to grow everything 
that has life or vegetates It was, therefore, regarded as 
the divine preserver, that 1s to say, Vishnu 

Fire, m penetrating the other two elements, commun: 
cates to them a portion of its energy, develops ther pro 
perties, and brings everything im nature to that state of 
growth, maturity, and perfection which would never be 
arnved at without it But should 1t cease to act upon 
created things, every one of them perishes When it 1 
1n its free and visible state, this active agent of reproduc 
tion destroys by 1ts irresistible power the bodies to whose 
composition it had before contributed , and it 1s to this 
formidable power that 1t owed its title of god destroyer, 
that 1s to say, Siva 

By uniting the three elements in a single body with three 
h the founders of the Hindu theogony wuhed at to be 
understood that the harmony of these three primal elements 
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was indispensable to the production and reproduction of all 
secondary bodies 

This 18 he a theory feat my own oe merely for the 
purpose of explammng the ongmal idolatry of the lus , 
it 13 ther own peculiar doctrine, observed by them in daily 
practice It 18 even one of the fundamental tenets of the 
religion of the Brahmins To convince themselves of this, 
let my readers reperuse the chapter about sandhya, which 
#o formally enyoms the special and direct worship of the 
three elements, while the two others, air and ether, are 
almost forgotten 

The Brahmms offer worship and address mystical prayers 
to the seven inferior worlds of wluch the first and the most 
important 1 the earth ‘Glory to thee, O earth, mother 
most great,’ are the words of the Yajur Veda, and smme 
diately after 1s added, ‘Glory to thee, O fire, who art 


‘There 18 no surer proof that they attach to fire itself the 
idea of divine essence than their perpetual sacrifices of 
homam and of yagnam in which no other object of worship 
than this element 1s observable 

The divinity of water 1s also incontestably recognized as 
an article of ther behef The Brahmins worship it and 
offer prayers to 1t when they make their daily ablutions 
It 1s then that they invoke the holy mvers among others 
the Ganges, and all ita sacred branches Often too they 
offer oblations to water casting mto the mvers and 
tanks, especially at the where they bathe, small 
pieces of gold and silver, and sometimes pearls and other 
valuable jewels 

Forthermore, sailors, fishermen, and all who frequent the 
sea, visit the shore from time to time to pay their worship 
and to offer up ther sacnfices to it 

When, after a long drought, an abundant rain 
hope to the despairmg husbandman fillmg the great 
reservoirs for the irrigation of the rice fields, the inhabitants 
at once flock to them and with signs of joy exclaim, ‘The 
lady 3s arrived’, and they bow with their hands clasped 
towards the water which the reservoirs, while he goats 
or rams ere sacrificed in 1ts honour 

At the season of the year when the Cauvery mundates 
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the barren and scorched felds on ite banks and ypreads 
freshness and fertility far and wide—which generally takea 
place in the middle of July—the mbhabitenta of that part 
of the Peninguls crowd to its banks, many of them commng 
from e great distance, in order to congratulate the lady (the 
water) on her arrival and to offer her sacrifices of all sorte, 
such as pieces of money, which they throw to her that, she 
may have something to defray her expenses, pieces of 
linen to clothe herself , jewels to adorn herself , moe, cake, 
fruits, and other eatables, lest she should suffer from 
hunger, household utensils yuch as baskets, earthen vextels, 
&c , n order that she may conveniently cook and store her 
provisions and have everything which may procure her an 
oa subsistence 
he homage whxh the Brahmins im the sendhya cere 

monies pay to the water contained in the copper vessel the 
frequent performance of achamania' or puriheation by 
water, and many other similar acts attest the reahty of 
the special worship which thcy pay to water Hence no 
doubt ansea the great veneration which they have for 
Vishnu who represents this element m the Trmurts, a 
yeneration far superior to that which they show to Siva, 
the resentative of fire 

As far as one can see, in ancient times the elements had 
temples specially dedicated to their worship , but 1 confess 
that I have not been able to discover any vestiges of such 
buildings still remaming Nevertheless, if we may believe 
the evidence of a Brahmm who was consulted on the 
subject by Abraham Rogers, there was, when this traveller 
visited India, in a district not far from the Coromandel 
Coast, a temple dedicated to the five elements Be this as 
at may, however, one may not unfrequently see upon the 
door or 1n the interior of the temples existing at the present 
day the symbols of these elements represented either by 
five Ingame arranged in a line, or by only three which are 
symbols of the material 7'rwmurh—earth, water and fire 

It may be remarked, perhaps, that the Hindus are not 
the only ancient nation which has adored the elements 
without attaching to the worship the ides. of the divinities 


1 Described m the chepter on eandhya 
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who subsequently became identified with 1t Most idola 
trous nations have, I am quite aware, made the elements 
the actual objects of ther worship But this confirms 
rather than contradicts the opimion that the Hindus gave 
themselves up to this absurd material idolatry, and that they 
invented their T'rsmurts in order to perpetuate it by symbols 
For I persist m my belief that the three great divinities, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, were ongmally nothing else but 
the three elements personified 

The Trmurt:, as we have seen, signifies at the same time 
the three bodves and the three powers These three bodies, 
symbolical of the three great agents of Nature were at 
first simply allegorical, just ax are most of the religious 
and political institutions of India This decided taste for 
allegory which « charactertw of the founders of the 
Hindu rehgion and polity hax proved the source of many 
errors 11 the case ot a people who are invariably guided 
simply by the impression of their senses and who, acous 
tomed to judge things only by their outward appearance, 
have taken hterally that which was represented to them 
under symbols and have thus come to adore the actual 
image itself instead of the reality 

system of explanatory symbolism has always been, 

and 18 even now, so famnhar to Hindu wniters, that they 
often describe their three great divinities by the allegorical 
designations pecular to each We have seen, too, that 
they recognize in men three sorts of dispositions or qualities 
which they call satva, rajas, tamas Satva 1s the gentle and 
insinuating disposition , rajae, the irascible, furious, passion 
ate, tamas, the dull, heavy, and lethargic 

They attmbute one of these qualities to each of the 
divinsties which compose the 7'rimurts Thus Vishnu 1s 
endowed with satea, Siva with rajas, and Brahma with 
iamas Again, these same qualities are also applied to the 
three elements The earth, hke Brahma, 1s heavy and in 
different by nature, the water, like Vishnu, 18 msmuating 
and penetrating, the fire, hke Siva, 1s capable of destroymg 
everything by its violence 

The quahty temas 1s so mherent in the cath that Hindu 
astronomers often confound the two Thus in a lunar 
echpse, when the darkness of the earth sntercepts the rays 
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of the sun, they say that the amas bumbam, or the disk 
tamae, obscures by 2 shadow the disk of the moon 

The quahty rajas characteristic of fire and represented 
under the form of Siva 1s ascribed in & special manner to 
that deity by the Hindu poets, and although the name 
of Siva, which 18 most commonly uved, signifies yoy, the 
deity bears many other names which seem to show that 
he w no other than fire persomfed Such for instance, 
14 the name Jwala (the inflamed), under which he 1 woll 
known 

I shall here rejate a strange practice which seems to me 
to support the opuyon I hold regardmg the onmgi of tho 
Trvmurt: Sometimes during the periods of excessrve heat 
the Hindus suppose that Siva from whom it emanates, 18 
more than usually mflamed Consequently, fearing lest he 
should set everything on fire, they place over the head of 
has idol a vessel filled with water In this vessel a little 
hole ws pierced, bo that the water may, by falling on him 
drop by drop, refresh hum and abate the burnmg heat that 
consumes him 

The quality safve, ascribed to Vishnu, apples also to 
water, which penetrates and insinuates iteelf unto the 
earth, rendering it fertile , for the name of Vishnu signifies 
one who penetrates everywhere Appu (water) 1s a common 
enough name for this deity , but the commonest of all 1s 
Narayana that ts to say one who moves upon the waters 

Furthermore, the idea that the thice principal divinities 
of India are the elements personihed 1s admitted by a great 
number of Vishnavite Brahmins and I am indebted to 
some of these for a portion of the arguments on which 
T have based my own view They have at the same time 
told me that they themselves regard all that 1 commonly 
related on the 7'rvmurts as mete fables, but as the dis 
closure of such a sentiment, which tends to nothing less 
than the underminmg of one of the principal foundations 
of the popular religion, would stop the sources of thew 
emoluments, and would at the same time expose them to 
public indignation, they are careful never to publuh their 
Private opmion on the matter 

This theory once admutted, 16 will be casy to find a very 
elear and natural meaning for certain expressions contained 
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m the Hindu books—expressions which have led many 
authors to believe that the of India possessed from 
the earliest times some know! of the Trimty ‘These 
three gods,’ say those books, ‘are but one, Siva 1s the 
heart of Vishnu, and Vishnu the heart of Brahma, it 15 
one lamp with three lhghted wicks’ At first sight these 
expressions would appear to mdicate one god in three 
persons But, even ted st were true that the prum 
tive Hindus intended to transmit to thei posterity the 
idea of the Trinity under the form and attributes of the 
L'rimurtt_ it must be confessed that the result hay been 
a sadly distorted presentation of this great mystay On 
the other hand, I beheve there 15 another explanation 
which 13 more simple and more reasonable I cannot 
indeed doubt that the Hindu writers, in using the expres 
ions just quoted, and many others of the same kind, 
wished them to be understood to mean that the co opera 
tion of the three elements sn question was indispensable 
for the production and reproduction of everything that 
exists in nature a co operation so necessary that the absence 
of one would reduce the others to a state of complete inert- 
ness and impotence 

The early Fathers of the Christian Church, such ay 
St Justan, St Clement, Theodoret, St Augustine, and 
others, proved the truth of the mystery of the Tnnity to 
the heathens of then time by the authority of the ancient 
Greek philosophers, and partiwularly by that of Plato and 
ius principal disciples such as Plotanus and Porphyry 
They gained at that time considerable advantage by laying 
streas on those authorities in whove worke were to be found 
the words Father, Son, Word, Smri, the Father compre 
hending perfection the Son perfectly resembling the Father, 
and the Word by whom all things were created , these three 
Persons being but one God Such expressions were not 
the chance creations of those losophers , they formed 
the foundation of the system of Plato, who did not, how 
ever, venture to teach their meaning to a people stecped in 
the follies of polytheism, lest he should be treated im the 
ame manner as his master Socrates 

Nevertheless, I doubt whether the iJustrious Fathers of 
the Christian Church would have laid so much stress upon 
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sich authorities had they not found in the writings a these 
tonic eTS ex] more , less an 
conmatent™ and lao tanted with materia than tee Lo 
be found in the Hindu books relating to Tremurty 

My readers have, no doubt, been astomuhed to find that 
air, the element which some ancient Greek losophers 
considered to be the beginning and ending of everything 
created, has so far not figurod in this discussion As a 
matter of fact the Hindus go faithe: than the Greeks 
‘They revognize hve element», and the air 1 divided by them 
into ether and wind or, properly sprakimy, air, which is 
personified under the name of Indra, the chief of the 
infenor deities and the king of the ethereal regions where 
he dwells The word Indra sigmfies the aur , in hui domains 
the winds blow according to ns commands _In the Indra 
purana we find these words ‘ Indra 1s nothing else than 
the wind, and the wind 1s nothing else than Indra’ Tho 
wind by condensing the clouds juces lightning, which 
is the weapon of this deity le launches 1t against the 
giants, with whom he 1 often at war, and he 1s sometimes 
victorious, sometimes vanquished The clouds, whose 
various forms represent the giants, sometimes stop the 
wind , sometimes, on the other hand, the latter disperses 
the clouds and rids the air of them 

This taste for allegory, which 1s mherent amongst all 
people in rudimentary stages of civilization, has become in 
the cave of the Hindus an inexhaustible source of errors 
™m matters of religion In the earher ages would be com 
mentators, by interpreting im their own way ideas whose 
original meaning had become obscured by lapse of time, 
confused everything instead of making everything clear , 
and later ther successors weaned by attempts to explam 
what seemed to them mexplicable, stuck to the hteral 
meanmg, and thus revived the extravagant and barbarous 


idolatry which forms the rehgious system of the modern 
Hindus 


CHAPTER II 

Metempsychous —Explanation of this Religious Doctrine —Penslties 

for t Sins —The Hindus es Authors of the Doctrine of 

Metempeychous —Difference between them and the Greeks in this 

Reg —Naraka, or Hell, Punishments endured there —Abodes 

8 
Tuexx are few Hindu books mm which the doctrine of 
metempsychosis 1» not explained and expounded This 
doctrine is, a8 1s generally known one of the fundamental 
principles of the Hmdu rehgion The following is an 
extract from the Bhagavata —‘ Vishnu, the Supreme Being 
before creating anything which now exusts, began by creat 
ing souls}, which at first anzmated bodies of fantastic 
shapes Dunng their union with these bodies they either 
committed sin or practwed virtue After a long abode in 
these provisional dwelling places, they were withdrawn and 
summoned before the tribunal of Yama, who judges the 
dead = This divinity admitted into Swarga (paradise) those 
souls which had led virtuous hves, and he shut up m 
Naraka (hell) those souls which had given themselves up 
to em Souls which had been partly virtuous and partly 
sinful were sent to earth to animate other bodies, and so 
to endure proportionately the pain due for their sins and 
to receive the reward of their virtues Thus every new 
birth, whether happy or unhappy 1» the result of deeds 
practised in previous generations, and 1s either the roward 
or punishment for them We may thus judge by the con 
dition of a pergon in an existing generation what he has 
been in the previous one 
‘ Nevertheless, those who die in holiness aye no longer 

exposed to new births , they go straight to Swarga 

The souls of men, after death, go to animate other 
bodies Sometimes it 1s the body of an insect, of aren. 
of @ bird, or of a quadruped, and sometimes 1t 18 the ly 


1 The of the School of held that these eouls 
were ted aly eeraortel but eternal , Fay pets they cxsted beforo 
rs a oe ‘the bodies of hymg creatures Jhe woul they said cannot 
be of anything mortal , otherwise ali things it. become immortal 
Jor can the soul be reborn of anything unmortal, use that which 16 
rt cannot be reproduced They held, therefore, that the soul 1” 
part of God Himself —Dunois 
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of another man Nevertheless, the most perfect are ad 
matted into Swarga, and the most guilty are plunged into 
Naraka It 1 solely according to their good or bad deeda 
that ther transmigration, advantageous or otherwise, 18 
determined , end the good or evil they will have to ex 
rience in the various states through which they pass 18 
letermmed im the same manner 
* The distinctions and differences which are to be observed. 
amongst mankind must be attributed to the same causes 
Some are rich, and others poor, some are weakly, othera 
enjoy good health, some are handsome, others ugly, 
some are of low birth, others highly born , some are happy, 
others unhay 1280 ces are not the result of 
mere chanes ‘bat of goodness or wickedness, as the case 
may be, in preceding existences 
“Man 16 the nghest form of all the creatures on earth 
To be born a man, in whatever caste it may be, always 
presupposes & certain of merit 
‘Among men the Brahmins hold the first rank The 
honour o} giving a soul to a Brahmin is the reward only of 
the accumulated ments of many previous generations 
‘To practise virtue in the hope of some reward 18 always 
a good thing , but to practise it with entire dimnterested 
ness and without expecting any return or recompense, this 
1s the most perfect Those who thus practise 1t are certain 
of the happinesa of Swarga and are no more subject to 


change 

thas then 1s the fruit of our deeds Thuis 18 the reason 
why the same soul hves sometimes in the body of a man, 
et other times in that of an animal This 18 why it ts at 
one time happy, at another time unhappy, in this world 
and in the other’ 

I will not follow the author i his detailed enumeration 
of the penaltses which are reserved for various sms I shall 
confine myself to the most uy it of them 

‘ He who kills the cow of a will go after death 
to hell, where he will for ever be the prey of serpante, 
and tormented by hunger and thirst After thousands of 
years of horrible sufferings he wil} return to the world to 
anmate the body of a cow, and will remain im this state 
as many years 4s the cow has hairs on its body At length 
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he will be born a Parish, and will be affected with leprosy 
for a period of ten thousand years 

‘The murder of a Brahmi, for any cause whatsoever, 14 
a sin four times more heinous than the former Whoever 
aa guilty of 1¢ will be condemned at his death to take the 
form of one of those mmsects which feed on filth Being 
reborn long afterwards a Panah, he will belong to this 
caste, and will be bind for more than four times as many 
years as there are hairs on the body of a cow He can, 
nevertheless, expiate his crrme by feeding forty thousand 
Brahmins 

‘Ifa Brahmin kolla a Sudra, 1¢ will suffice to efface the 
ain altogether if he recites the gayatrs a hundred times 

‘He who kills an insect will himself become an imeect 
after death Then he will be reborn a Sudra, but he will 
be subject to all sorts of infirmities 

7 Every Brahmin who cooks for a Sudra or who travils 
mounted on an ox will go to hell after death He will be 

lunged there into boihng oil and be bitten continuourly by 
venomous anaker He will be reborn afterwards under the 
form of one of those birds of prey which devour corpses 
and will remain thousand yeare under tins form and alav 
a hundred years under the form of a dog 

* Whoever fells a sacred fig tree commits a crime four 
tamea greater than the murder of a Brahmi, and will be 
exposed after his death to penalties proportionate to s sin 
80 panoos id 

Sever modern philosophers have maimtamed that 
Pythagoras attached only an allegorical sense to the dor 
trine of metempsychosis The most general opinion 1n 
that he taught 1t merely as an abstract rebgious doctrine 
He 1s said to have borrowed 1t from the Egyptians, who, 
af we are to beheve Herodotus, were its mventora But 
the communications between Pythagoras and the Brahmins 
and Gymnosophists of India lead one to suppose with 
quite as much reagon that he borrowed 1t from Indian 
prance seti keape know that the Hindus pave never 
€0) anythmg from contemporaneous nations It 
true that at the time of the travels of Pythagoras the 
doctrine of metempsychosis was professed by the " 
they had probably taken their ideas from the same sources 
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as the people of India :f mdeed they had not actually 
borrowed them from the latter It 18 certain, furthermore 
that it 1s not in this alone that the metaphysics of Pytha 
goras Present some) features Kd resemblance to those of the 
osophists ain, we know that Pyth ras travelled 
for hus own instruction, and 1t has wae ‘Deen contended 
that he taught anything to the Peoples of Asia whom he 
visited Besides, various Hindu , which undoubtedly 
existed before the time of Pythagoras, are filled with this 
doctrine of metempsychosis and treat of it as an article of 
their primitive faith, which had been well estabhshed before 
fustime Anyhow whoever the onginator of it may be, it 
18 none the less wonderful that such a chimeryal system 
was not only acknowledged in almost the whole of Asia 
but has even found credence in various other parts of the 
world It 18 well known that Caesar found it in full force 
amongst the Gauls', and one 1s astonished to find that 
enlightened men lke Socrates and Plato made these fan 
tastic theories the object of their serious speculations 
Have we not seen modern writers too, contending that 
the doctrine of metempsychoss 1s 8 masterpiece of genius ! 
They have indeed maintained that Armtotle admitted the 
transmigration of the soul of one man into another, though 
it 18 proved that he rejected as absurd the idea of ‘the 
transmigration of human souls into the bodses of beasts 
In consequence of his behef Pythagoras deprecated the 
eating of the flesh of any living creature, lest perchance 
a gon might feed on the body of his father and thus repeat 
the horrible feast of Thyestes The most zealous of hw 
disciples ate only vegetables, and they even excluded 
beans from ther meals In the same way the Brahmins 
still refuse to eat onions, mushrooms, and certain othe: 
vegetables Still, the example of these more mgorous 
disciples of Pythagoras found few imitators among the 


reat 
Exther Pythagoras conceived @ false umpresmon of the 


1 Drmdes m prims hoe volunt persuadere non interme animas sed 
ab ali poet mortem tranmre ad ahos atque hoc maxme ad virtutem 
excitari putant, motu mortas (De Bello Gallen, v1 14) Most 
heretics of the primitive Church to say nothing of the Jews of later 
tamea beheved m this monstrour superstition, which was recognized 
also hy Origen —Duzows 
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motaves of the abstinence which he had seen practised by 
the Hindus, or else he wished to excel them and to exag- 
gerate then system according to his own manner 

As a matter of fact, everything, induces us to belteve 
that the Hindus, though fo enough in many respects: 
are not 80 foohsh as to ve, when they show repugnance 
to feeding on anything which has had hfe, that they range 
be swallowing the hmbs of their ancestors In proof of 
this I may remark that the Lingayats, that 1s to say, the 
followers of Siva, reject sm toto the doctrine of metem 
psychosis yet they abstain from all anima] food more 
reigosely perhaps than the Brahmins themselves 

fear of pollution and the horror of murder are in 

fact the Prmorpal causes of the antipathy of Hindus to this 
jand of food “Their primitive teachers, as I have alread: 
remarked, simply had m view, when counselhng sue! 
abstinence, the preservation of useful animals, and also 
the preservation of health It was superstition, impetuous 
as @ flood, that always tended to overflow the banka of 
reason 

We have already seen how susceptible and fastidious 
a respectable Hindu 1s in the matter of pollution How 
then could a meat diet agree with his prnciples in thia 
respect ? The putrefaction of ammals winch m a hot 
country manifests itself so quickly and in 30 disagreeable 
@ manner, the comparative facility, on the other hand, 
with which products of the earth and other inorganic sub 
stances can be kept from the putrefying influence of the 
aun, the horror, so strongly felt, of feeding on the remains 
of a dead body , and a number of other prejudices which 
ee leaders of the Hindu religion have beet interested in 
loatenng, are reasons sufficiently pow to act w 
ponds prepared for them by custom and education 
us to these considerations the horror imspired by 
murder among Hindus in general—a horror which 18 so 
great in the case of many that at snduces them to spare 
even the lives of filthy and troublesome insects , for the 
Brahmuns are persuaded that there is no difference between 
the souls of men and those of the vilest of living things 
Hence they hold that there 1s, morally speaking, as much 
orime in crushing an ant a8 m committmg & murder 
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The majority of the Sudraa fee] no scruples if 15 true, in 
killing animals and eating they flesh, the cow alone ex 
cepte They even include in ther ranks butchers and 
professional hunters, such as the Boyas or Batdera who 
inhabit the yungles and mountains and hive on the ucts 
of the chase But xt 16 also proper to remark that 1t 18 
this violation of a respected usage which in @ great measure 

upon them the contempt of the higher castes 

At first the dootrine of metempsychoais appears to have 
‘been hmited to the successive transmigrations of souls into 
various human bodies Later on, however, it received 
&@ new expansion, viz that the souls could migrate to the 
bodhes of beasts and to all material objects The Platonic 
philosophers, who were mdiculed for assuming that the 
soul of @ king might enter the body of a monkey, or that 
of a queen the body of a grasshopper, tried to evade the 
difficulty by reducing the doctrine to ita primitive aim 
pliity, that 18 to say by hmuting the transmigration of 
the souls of men to human bodies and those of beasts to 
their own species Plotinus and Porphyry even ventured 
to assert that it was thus that ther master had mtended 
at to be understood But their retractation was too late 
It 18 always a mistake to endeavour to restore a building 
which 1s not solid in its foundations The Hindus, who 
are more persevering and less exposed to the contradictions 
of enlightened men, have religiously preserved ther own 
doctrine of metempsychosis in all 1ts entirety 

After all the doctrine seems to have been invented 
Beste leeng os se aapetaaten of roberto oa ‘gal 

jupreme in the of rev 
mente The re ip eemaatnag admutted by the Hindus 
38 common to the ; Namely, that sm ought 
to be Panhed beni suyue rewarded a of course Soe 
not usually take in the present hfe, since ve ten 
vice 18 triuvaphant and virtue crushed In order to remedy 
this the gods who hold the destinies of men in their hands, 
have decreed that he who dumng hus hfetime has been an 
unbehever, a thief, s murderer, &, shall be born agam 
8 creeping insect, a wild animal, an outcaste, blind poor, &o 

Theor notions of pollution pervade everything , s0 the 

Hindus believe that & soul after death retains some of the 
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atams and ampuritses contracted in preceding generations, 
Just as an earthen vessel retains for a long time the odour 
of any strong hquor which it has contamed Thus article 
of belief 1s illustrated by the example of a woman who had 
been a fish 1n an earlier generation, and who, though really 
® woman 1n the present, stall retamed, xt 1s said, an odour 
which betrayed her first ongin It 18 necessary therefore 
that ® long succession of generations should cleanse the soul 
from all the smpurities which have polluted 1t in generations 
precedmg—impurities which will increase indefintely sf 
‘people continue to lead dissolute hves 

When the Soasias are asked net 1s the limit of these 
tr tions, tl are unal to give an; ative 
anewer ” Nevertheless their sacred books affirm Phat a 
soul only succeeds im gettang rid of contmual transforma 
tions when by long penance end contemplation it haa 
raised itself to that high degree of wisdom and perfection 
which identifies 1t with the Supreme Being, that 15 with 
Parabrahma Before renal such sublime heights it 
must pass through all the and temptations to which 
human weakness has been condemned, and must acquire 
by its own experience a complete knowledge of good and 
evil It begins its transmigrations under the form of the 
vilest insects and rises little by httle to the condition of 
man, m which state the spark of wisdom concealed im it 
after havmg remained stationary for millions of years, 18 
at ler developed and imperceptibly leads to that state 
of fection and purity which puts an end to changeful 
existence In not definite ods to each trann+ 
mugration of the soul the Himdu philosophers seem to be 
wieer than the followers of Plato, who, with absurd pre 
sumption, have seen fit to fixed and definite periods 
—n ame — three th i oud a others ten thousand 

ears ther, accord: to the latter, the 
tron 18 not left to chance , each soul has its howe of abode 
according to the inclinations of the man m whose body it 
has sojourned Thus the soul of Agamemnon passed into 
the body of an eagle, that of Orpheus animated a swan, 
that of Ajax, a lion, that of Thermtes, an ape, &o 

All this 1s simply ridiculous But the stumbling block of 
the syatem 1s recollection of the past Smce the body 18 
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only a prison, a shel, how 18 it that the soul, as soon as it 
has quitted its abode, loses all remembrance of what has 
befallen 16 Pythagoras, it 1s true, used to relate to his 
disciples what he had successively been since the siege of 
Troy’ But the merest caviller among them might have 
offered the following ob; ‘Since you so well re 
member what you have before your present actual 
existence, why do I not remember in the same manner ?’ 
Pythagoras would no doubt have answered just as the 
Hindus answer, namely, that the gift of remembrance 18 
granted only to certam privileged souls and that they 
obtain it by reciting certam appropnate manirama Un 
fortunately, these manirama are not unbke the waters of 
the Fountam of Youth, of which every one boasts to be the 
owner, but the whereabouts of which nobody knows Plato 
who was too enhghtened not to recognize this weak side 
of the system, invented the river Lethe The soula were 
obhged to drmk its waters before returnmg to the world 
and thereby entirely forgot the past The invention of 
this fiction required neither ingenuity no. wit ~The Hindus 
cut the knot morefreely They say that the act of regenera 
thon suffices to make one forget all that hax been reen or 
done before A child under two or three yeara of age 
does not remember one day what he did the day before , 
till more therefore wil} he Torget what he war and what he 
did before hus new birth 

This explanation 1s at least more simple than that of 
Plato, xf it 18 not equally mgenious 
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Through the tissue of vain fancies which the Hindua 
have woven over their system of metempaychosin onten 
ably to explam it but m practice to obscure it we may 
catch a few famt gleams of the true rehgion, the pane 
of which were inculcated by the patriarchs of old A) 
from the rewards and shments which they regard as 
the due retribution m this world of the good or evil which 
@ man has done im a preceding generation, it 1* certain 
that they acknowledge a future hfe, and a Supreme Being, 
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who 16 the rewarder of the good and the terror of the 
wicked In word, they reeogmze s paradise and a 
hell 

But how grievously have these sacred trutha been dis 
torted mm the mouths of these mimusters of idolatry and 
falaechood! It 15 difficult to discover a single trace of such 
fundamental truths amid the mass of extravagant fables 
under which superstition has concealed them 

The Hindus agree that a place of pumshment 15 set 
apart for those souls which have given themselves up 
entirely to sin dung their hfe on earth This thev call 
Naraka or Patala It 18 divided into seven principal 
sections, destined to contain the different kinds of sinful 
souls, and here they undergo torments more or less 
aevere, according to the gravity of their crimes 

Yama, the dge of the dead, 1s the king of hel) He has 
servants to carry out his decrees, who are charged with 
tormenting the inhabitants of Naraka His emissanes are 
constantly on the watch throughout the world They 
await the moment of death and then arrest the dead and 
bring them before Yama's tribunal Yama consults his 
records, kept by many scribes Working under his orders 
and contaimmg an exact account of all the good and evil 
which 1s done on earth According to the report submitted 
to him, thix sovereign judge pronounces the fate of the 
souls which appear before hom for judgement, and awards 
punishments proportionate to their guilt 

Yama, however 1s not the only deity possessing agents 
on earth for sezimg upon the souls of the dead Vishnu 
and Siva have also their agents, who know perfectly well 
the devotees of their respective patrons When such souls 
die the emussaries of the two gods contend for them with 
‘Yama, and the result 15 a keen conflict and often a bloody 
battle The special devotion to Siva or to Vishnu, however 
lukewarm it may have been possesses so much merit that 
the emissanes of the two gods usually gain the victory over 
those of Yama 

As for the torments of Naraka, the pumshments which 
the wicked have to endure there are truly ternble I will 
here give an abstract of what the Padma purana says 
of it — 
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They are buried there in eterna] darkness only groans 
and fnghtful lamentations are heard, the sharpest pamp 
that steel and fire can cause are inflicted without respite 
There are punishments fitted to each kind of sin, to each 
sense, to each member of the body Fure, steel, serpents, 
venomous insects, savage beasts birds of prey, gall, powon, 
stenches , in a word everything possble u employed to 
torment the damned Some have a cord run through their 
nostrils, by which they are for ever dragged over the edges 
of extremely sharp kmves , others arc condemned to pass 
through the eye of a needle others are placed between 
two flat rocks, which meet, and crush without killing them , 
others have their eyes pecked incessantly by famished 
vultures, while muons of them contmually swim and 
paddle m a pool filled with the unne of dogs or with the 
mucus from men’s nostrils, & 

The damned do not succumb under these terrible penal 
ties, but rend the air contmually with their screams and 
groans, which echo throughout the whole abyss of hell 
and add still greater horror to this fmghtful dwelhng 
place 

The pais of hell do not endure for ever , they last pro 
Perienneely to the gravity of the crimes committed ‘Tho 

ju sacred writers say nothing of eternal punwhment 
At the ond of every yuga, they say, there takes place a 
universal revolution—a total change in nature en the 
Kals yuga, in which we now live, has filled st» allotted span, 
all youls will return to the divine esyence from which they 
were orginally separated, and, the world having come to 
an end, the suffermgs of the damned will cease also Ihave 
before mentioned how many years of the Kal yuga have 
already elapsed, and how many mulhons of years it has 
Bill to run 

When the souls in hell have expiated their sins, they are 
sent back to the earth in order to underg6 new tranamigra 
tions Ther return to the world always takes place under 
the form of some vile animal, and proceeding from ono 
metamorphous to another, after mullons of years they aro 
able te acquire the degree of virtue and perfection necessary 
to aduut of their bemg agam wuted useparably with the 
Supreme Bomg, the Unrversal boul of the world 
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‘The Hindus recognize several Abodes of Blisy for the 
souls of those who have expiated their sins by repeated 
transmigrations and by the practice of virtue There are 
four principal abodes The first 1s Swarga, where Indra 
the divinity presides and where all virtuous souls, without 
distinction of caste or vex, are to be found 

The yecond w Vaskuntha, the paradise of Vishnu, where 
dwel) lus particular followers, Brahmins and others 

The third is Kavase, the paradise of Siva, which 15 
uwerved for the devout worshippers of the lingam 

‘The fourth 1s Sattya loka (the Place of Truth) the para 
diwe of Brahma where only virtuous Brahmins have the 
nght to enter 

The pleasures enjoyed in these several abodes are all 
corporal and sensual 

¢ souls sojourning in them, having been indulged for 
periods of time more or leas considerable according to their 
respective merits, are obliged to return to the earth, there 
to begin ther transmgrations snew This takes place 
until the soul 1s perfectly iI—a consummation, as 
we have seen, which 1s not affan of afew days How 
ever, with perseverance they eventually attain it When 
a soul, by virtue and penancs, has become ay pure as 
gold and has freed itself entirely from the allurements of 
this world, 1¢ 18 re united with Parabrahma, with God, 
with the Universal Soul, just as a drop of water returns to 
the sea from whence it came This 1s the Supreme Happi 
ness, to which the Hindus give the names of ‘Mokabom 
(Debverance) and Mukt: (the Last End) 

Thus idolatry, whatever tehdency it may have to corrupt 
all things, has at least respected some of the fundamental 
truths graven oh the hearts of men, the knowledge of 
which 1s indispensable to the stabihty of all crvilized 
society The oople of India, sunk from tame immemorial 
an the darkness of error by reavon of the avarice and ambi 
tion of their religious teachers, stil) preserve some positive 
ideaa of a Su; Bemg, and foresee mghtly enough the 
immortality of the soul, and the necessity and existence of 
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another life in whch the good shall be rewarded and the 
wicked punished. 

What other conclusion can we draw from this than that 
such sacred truths will never persh from off the earth ¢ 
The atheist and the matenalist may heap up sophistry on 
sophistry in order to obscure these truths ‘and conceal them 
from tho eyes of nations, but their efforts are in vam 
Graven on the hearts of men in indehble characters by the 
hand of the Almighty Himself, these truths must continue 
to grow and to bear fruit so long as there are reayonable 
<reatures and civilized peoples in the world 


CHAPTER II 


Hindu Feasts —Iho New-Yoar Feast —Ihe Feast of the Household 
Gods —Commemoration of tho Dead —Foast of the bchoola — 
Heasts m Honour of Serpents Miltary Feasta—The cast of 
Lamps —Secrifices to Plants —The Feast of the Lingayats —The 
Pongul Ceromonies —General Remarks 

Esox district and each temple of the least smportanve 
has ats own particular feasts, recurring at intervals during 
the course of the year, and besides these local feasts 
there are many others that are generally observed every 
where, taking place at fixed penods Feast days are given 
up te reyoicings and diversions of all kinds , work 1s entirely 
suspended , relatives and friends meet together and feast 
each other in turn, the houses arc decorated, the best 
jewels and apparel are worn and the time 1 spent in 
games, which for the most part are very artless and inno 
cent Family feasts, however have not the smallest re 
semblance to those celebrated in temples, to which the 

le flock from every mde, and which often give nse to 
the moat scandalous scenes 

There are in all eighteen obhgatory Hindu feasts in the 
year, but I will mention only the pricypal ones First, 
there 1s the feast which is celebrated on the first day of the 
yea, called Ugads?, and which falls on the day of the 
new moon m ihe month of March On this occasion Hindus 
are expected to pay cach other visits of ceremony Tho 
feast lasts for three days, during which they give themselves 


1 This 1s the name given to the Telugu New Year a Day —-Ep 
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up to enjoyment Fireworks are let off, and cannun, 
rockets, and are heard on every side It 18 about this 
time, also, i the officers of Government ther 
revenue accounts for the year, and that the cultivators 
renew the leases of the lands which they farm 

At the tre of the new moon in the month of kebruary 
the Lingayate, or followers of Siva celebrate with great 
pomp their feast Stwa raire (Night of Siva) This lasts 
three days, and during the course of it the Langayate wash 
aud purify their lgam cover it with a new cloth, and offer 
tot sacrifcen of a speuial character They also visit their 
jengamus o1 gurus and present them with gifts ' 

The festival of Gaurs takes place at the time of tle new 
moon m the month of September, and lasts many days 
Gaurt 1h another name for Parvati, the wife of Siva, who 15 
the object of peculiar worship on this occasion On the 
last day of the feast they mould a figure of the goddess in 
nice dough , this 1s placed im a shrine beautifully adorned, 
and 1s then carned with great pomp through the streets 
The Gaurs feast, however, 18 slso specially dedicated to 
the household gods, which are represented by the imple 
ments, tools, and utensils in common use amongst the 

Thus, the farmer collects his ploughs, hia spades, 

tus sickles, and places them in @ heap on a spot care 
fully purthed by a layer of cow dung He prostrates him 
wif at full length before the vasious implements of hus 
bandry, and offers them puja and neweddya according to 
the usual manner He then put« them back im their places 
‘The mason offers similar homage to his trowel, his square, 
&c , the carpenter to his axe, his saw, and his plane, 
the barber to his razor, the writer to his pen or aitlua, 
the tailor to his scissors and needles , the huntsman to his 
, the fisherman to hus nets, the weaver to his loom, 

the butcher to lus cleaver, and so on im the case of all 
artisans +The women, too, collect their baskets, winnows, 
nice mills—in short, all ther household mmplements, and 
prostrate themselves before them, offermg them homage in 
hke manner In a, word, there ss not a person who, during 
this solemn tume, docs not regard as so many deities the 
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instruments with which he gains bw hvehhood The 
pra; which are addressed and the honours which are 
paid to them are intended to persuade them to contmue 
to be useful to their possessors In fact, the whole cere 
mony 18 based on the Hindu principle, that it 1s necessary 
to Pay honour to everything which may be either useful or 
urtfu 
A month later, at the new moon of October comes the 
feast of Maka navam:, known also under the name of 
Dasara specully dedicated to the memory of ancestors 
This feast 1s considered to be so obligatory that it has 
become a proverb that anybody who has not the means of 
celebrating it should scll one of his children m order to do 
so Fach family offeis the usua) sacrifices to its deceased 
ancestors, and also presents them with new cloths such 
as are usually worn by men and women in order that they 
may be properly clothed The feast lasts nine days This 
1s also the special festival of universities and schools The 
sedans dressed in gay apparel, pared throuen the streets 
evel , singing verses composed by their professors, 
who’ march at Shere head They also recite these verses 
before the doors of thesr relatives and the principal in 
habitants of the place At the same tame they dance and 
play in a simple fashion, marking time by striking stacks 
together At the end of it all the professors receive small 
ta of money from the people before whom their 
students have performed A portion of the sum collected 
18 given to the students for # feast on the last day of the 
ceremonies, and the remaimder the professors keep for 
themselves 
The Dasara 1 Likewise the solders’ feast Prices and 
eoldiers offer the most solemn sacrifices to the arma which 
are made use of im battle Collectzng all their wea, 
together, they call a Brahmin purohsta, who sprinkles them 
‘with tirtham (holy water) and converts them into so many 
divinities by virtue of his mantrams He then makes puja 
to them retires Thereupon, amadst the beat of druma, 
the blare of trumpets and other snstruments a ram 16 
brought im with much pomp and secuficed in honour of the 
various weapons of destruction This ceremony 1s observed 
with the greatest solemnity throughout the whole Peninsula, 
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not only by the Hindu and soldiers, but alyv by 
the Mahomedans, who have unreservedly adopted this 
idolatrous practace of the Himdus It 1s known by the 
special name of ayuda puja (sacrifice to arms), and w 
entirely mutary , No native belonging to the profession of 
arms, he Pagan, Mahomedan, or Christian, makes any 
soruple of joming m it 

In order to increase the solemnity of the feast, the princes 
are in the habit of giving pubho entertamments to whih 
Immense crowds of people resort These entertainments 
resemble very much the gladiatorial combats of the ancient 
Romans, consisting as they do of contests between animals, 
or between anmels and men and above all between men 
Athletes sometimes come from long distances to contend 
for the prizes They belong mostly to a caste called Jetts, 
and are tramed from thes youth m contests of the kind 
Ther profession is to injure one another in the presence 
of persons who arc able to pay them for the satisfaction to 
be derived from this hormble sport in which both prices 
and people take infinite delight Ordinary blows with the 
fst, however vigorously applied would not cause sufficient 
bloodshed, so before entermg the hsts the champions put 
on gloves studded with sharp pieces of horn ey fight 
almost naked, and before coming to close quarters dance 
about in threatening attitudes Then they close furiously, 
and deal heavy blows on each other's heads with their 
murderous gloves Needless to say, blood flows freely 
When they have had enough of this, they seize each other 
round the body and fall strugghng to the ground, where 
they tear at each other hike wild beasts At intervals they 
cease fighting to regain breath , but they soon begin again, 
and the combat does not end until the umpires separate 
them and one of the two 1s declared victor Covered with 
wounds and literally bathed in blood, they retire and make 
room for new combatants, who fight with the same ferocity 
This disgusting spectacle sometimes lasts for hours together, 
to the great satisfaction of the spectators, who mark their 
enthusiasm by constant applause When all 1s over, the 
prince distributes among the champions prizes proportionate 
to the skill and stre: which each of them has displayed 
The wounds and dislocations of the myured are attended to 
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by men of then own caste, the Jefits bemg generally very 
clever m surgery 

At the end of November or the began of December 
the Deepavals (feast of lamps) 18 celel tol It occupies 
several days Every evening while 1t lasts the Hindus 
place hghted lamps at the doors of ther houses or hang 
paper lanterns on long poles m the street This feast 
appears to be specially dedicated to fire But ay rt 
held at a time when most of the cereal crops are ready for 
harvesting the cultivators in many places are then in the 
habit of gomg together in procession to ther fields, and 
there offering up to their crops prayers and sacrifices of 
rams or goats, 1m order, as it wert, to give thanks to their 
crops for having mpened and become fit for the food of 
man Every husbandman ajso on three days in succes 
sion, proceeds to the dungheap which he has collected for 
manuring his fields and ates humuelf beforo st pre 
senting to it offerings of ers, lighted tapers boiled rice 
and fruits, and begging 1t humbly to fertzize hi lands and 
to procure Jum abundant harvests This worship, 1+ may 
be remarked, very much resembles that which the Romans 
used to Rp to their god Stercuhus 

The Nagara pa: 18 another great feast It w 
celebrated im the beginning of February in honour of snakes, 
and especially of the most venomous species, such as the 
cobra, called naga or nagara by the Hindus This reptile, 
which 18 very common and the most dangerous of all, 18 
he 1m @ very special manner on this occasion ‘Tho 
people Py, visits to the holes where snakes of this sort are 
generally known to remain concealed, and make offerings 
to them of milk, plantains, & 1 shall have something 
more to say about this strange cult later on 

But the most solemn of all feasts, at any rate m the 
south of India, 18 the Pongul, which 1s also known mn some 
places as the Maka sankrant:* This feast 1s the occasion 
of great reyoiomg , and the Hindus have two good reasons 


+ Sankrants i the namo given to the fret dey of the soler month , 
that us to say, to the day on which the sun passes from one wign of the 
Zodito to another It refers hero to its entran 0 into the gn of Capn- 
comm, a period which the ancienta celebrated as that of the re-byth of 
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for regarding it with joy One 1s because the month pre 
ceding the Pongul, which 1s entirely made up of unluc! 
days, has at last passed , the other 1s because the mont! 
which follows 1 must invariably consist of lucky Gaye 

Dunng the mauspicious month which prec the 
Pongul, sannyasss, or mendicants' go from door to door 
about four o’olook in the morning waking all sleepers by 
beating thew gongs, warnmg them to be on their guard 
and to take every precaution against the evil influences 
of this unlucky period, by appeasing, by means of Prayers 
and sacrifices, the god Siva who Prees over it ath 
this purpose in view the women of the house every morn 
ng prepare @ emall patch about a yard square outside the 
door, smearing it with cow dung and tracing several white 
lines upon 1 with mee flour They then place within this 
square several pellets of cow dung, each adorned with 
a pumpkin flower I beheve these pellets are supposed to 
represent Vigneshwara, the god of obstacles, whom they 
seek to appease by offering him @ bouquet But I do not 
know why it 1s that the pumpkin flower 1s chosen 1n thin 
tase Every evening these httle balls of cow dung, together 
with their flowers, are carefully collected, to be kept till 
the last day of the month hen this day arrives the 
women, who alone are charged with this ceremony, put 
them mto a new basket, and accompanied by musical 
instruments and clapping of hands, they solemnly carry 
them away beyond the precincts of their dwellings and 
throw them mto s tank or some other retired but clean 
spot 

The Pongul, or Maha sankrants always takes place 
dunng the winter solstice, the period when the sun, having 
fimehed its course towards the southern hemisphere, turns 
to the north again and comes back to visit the people of 
India The feast lasts three days, the first 1s called 
Bhoght pongul (Pongul of joy) ths day visite are 
exchanged between relatives and frends, who make presents 
and give entertainments to each other , the day passes in 
diversions and amusements of ali sorte 

The second day 1< called Surya pongul (Pongul of the 
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gun) In fact the feast ay to be specially dedicated 
to the sun The married women first of all athe with 
their clothes on and while still dnppmg wet put mice to 
boil in milk on a fire in the open air As B00N as It 

to simmer they all cry out together, Pongul, Pongul ' 
Pongul, Pongul/ Almost immediately sfterwarda they re- 
move the vessel from the fire and place 1t before the :dol 
of Vigneshwara, to whom they offer a portion of the rice , 
another portion 1s given to the cows, and the rest 18 eaten 
by the people of the house 

On this day Hindus again exchange visits On meeting 
each other the first words they Bay are ‘Has the nce 
boiled?’ to which the answer is ‘It has boiled’ It as 
for this reason that the feast 1s called Pongul in the south 
ee Indha, the word being besiphraitts Pongeds in Telugu, 

pongarads in Tamaul, both si; ig to 

The t! day is called the Pongul of the cows On this 
day they put into a big vessel filled with water some saffron. 
powder, some seeds of the tree called parais, and some 
leaves of the margosa tree After mixing the ingredients 
well together, they sprmkle the cows and the oxen with the 
hquid, walking round them three times All the men of 
the house (for the women are excluded from this ceremony) 
then turn successively towards the four pomts of the com 
pass and perform the sashtanga, or prostration of the mx 
members, four times before the anumals ' 

The horns of the cows are painted in various colours, 
and round thei necks are hung garlands of green leaves 
interlaced with flowers On these garlands are Le | cakes, 
cocosnuts and fruits, which, as they are shaken off by the 
anumals, are eagerly scrambled for and devoured, as though 
they were sacred things, by the crowd following 

e cows are then driven together outside the town or 
village, and are then made to scatter in all directions by 
the aid of drums and noisy mstruments On this day 
cattle are sllowed to graze everywhere without restraint , 
and no matter what damage they may do in the fields, 
they are never driven awa 

e idols are afterwazds taken from the temples and 


{git slreedy explamed, ss prostration of the eight, not exr members 
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carried in procession, to the sound of music, to the place 
where the cattle have again been collected The temple 
dancing girls, who are to be found at all feasts and public 
ceremonies, are not absent on ths occasion, they march 
at the head of the large concourse of people, and from tame 
to time pause to delight the spectators with their lascivious 
dances and obscene songs 
The feast termmates with a performance which I believe, 
has no other object than simple amusement The crowd 
forms itself nto a big circle, in the middle of which a hare 
38 let loose, which 1m its efforts to escape runs round and 
round, from aide to side, exciting much laughter amongst 
the spectators, till at last it 18 caught 
The idols are then carried back to the temples, the cows 
are led back to the sheds, and thus ends the most popular 
of all Hindu feasts 
The Pongul, as I have said, 18 intended to celebrate the 
when the sun 1s about to recommence its course 
would have been nothing blameworthy, nothing 
astomehing in the people hailing with joy the appearance 
of this great fertilzung Iu m their bi » and 
rendering praise and thanks to the Almighty as the Creator 
of it, but when we see a nation which professes to occupy 
the first place amongst the civilized races of the world 
treating this as an occasion for the most idle ceremomes 
surely we ought not to attribute it simply to the weakneas 
of the human mind Ought we not rather to recognize in 
wt the prompting of some evil spint seeking to seduce 
men by the empty pomp that accompanies these insane 
practices? We should not hesitate to regard them as 
folly mm a single individual, are they therefore Jess un- 
reasonable or more excusable when an entire nation prac- 
tases them ? Our astonishment ceases when we carefully 
conmder the causes that keep the Hindus enchamed to 
forms of worship like these The fact 1, the 
laws and customs, both religious and civil, of the Hindu 
are 80 closely bound together, that :t 1s imposmble 
to attack the one without equally myurmg the other 
Custom, preyudice and national predilection have all 
served to establish their behef that relgion and pohty 
are inseparable , and they are thoroughly convinced that 
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neither the one nor the other can be changed without 
exposing the nation to the danger of snking into a state 
of barbansm and anarchy This rigorous observance of 
their religsous rites on the part of the Hindus 1s 1.endered 
yet more inviolable by reason of the pide, sensuality, 
and moral laxity whieh cones nthe national character 
Everything presented to them by religion contributes 
to the encouragement of the national vices Passion, pre- 
dilection, and self mterest all combine in fostering the 
forma of idolatry to which they are enslaved Even their 
games, dances, and entertamments are all conducted with 
@ hieence which derives force from the fact that 1t 18 sanc 
tioned by rehgion How it may well be asked can a 

ple so credulous, so easily influenced by sensual impres 
sions and aj] the pleasures resulting from them—how can 
they help being devoted to a religious cult which accords 
80 well with their natural inchnations * 

Self interest, again, that powerful motive of human 
actions, 1s not the feeblest support of Hindu idolatry The 
priests of the Hindu religion, although too enlightened to 

bhnded by the folhes which they instil nto the minds 

of their weak fellow countrymen, are none the less zealous 

an mautaming and encouraging the absurd errors which 

ure their hvelhood, and which keep them in that 
igh estimation which they have wrongfully usurped 

Ther deceitful tactics are specially noticeable in con 
nexton with the feasts that are celebrated at the more 
important temples The Brahmins who have charge of 
these enrich themselves by the offerings which the credulous 
and stupid worshippers penodically bring , therefore they 
teke infinite pains to foster superstition and curry favour 
with the votaries The triumphal cars splendidly orna- 
mented, on which the idols are exposed to public veneration 
an all the brillant finery peculiar to India , the unceasing 
round of songs, dances, games, entertainments, and fire- 
works, the limitless crowd of devotees, the more wealthy 
among whom vie with each other mm luxurious display and 
extravagant profanon., above ali, the extreme heence 
which prevails on such oocasions, and the famlty with 
which every one can satisfy his depraved demres ,—all these 
give infimte pleasure to a people who know nothing higher 
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than such material enjoyments Thur st 1s that crowds 
gather at these feasts from all parta , and the poor husband. 
men, whose whole harvest hardly affords subsistence for 
himself and family for six months during the year, will aell 
@ part of it in order to contribute to the expenses incurred 
at the feasts, and to enrich the clever impostors who manage 
them' But apart from the pomp and ceremony displayed 
for the purpose of dazzhng the eyes of the le, the 
Hindu pnests have recourse to another kind of deception 
According to them nothing can equal the mracles which 
are daily wrought by the god of their particular temple in 
favour of those persons who put their trust in him and 
make him presents Sometimes it 1s a barren woman who 
has ceased to be so, a blmd man to whom the faculty of 
sight has been restored, @ leper who has been cured, a 
cripple who has recovered the use of hia legs, &c There 
1s not a single Hindu mes would dare to raise the shadow 
of a doubt concerning such miracles 

As depositanes of # rehgion to which they a an 
origin that 1s lost in the darkness of ages, the Br 
know very well how to make use of the fables and trad, 
tiona winch are at the bottom of it all, such as the wonderful 
adventures of the gods, giants, and ancient kings, the 
muraculous proceedings of Lope ancient Hindu sages, and the 
spintual seclusion and sanctity of the ancient Hindu 
hermits The austerity, however extravagant it may 
seem of Brahmin penitents, the mgorouvs abstmence 
which ordinary Brahmins im; upon themselves, their 
frequent fasta” ther daily ablations their excessive care 
fulness regarding external and imternal cleanliness , their 

prayers , their long periods of meditation and absorption 7 

the impenetrable secrecy and air of mystery which accom 
pany their sandhys, their sacrifices and the majority of 
their ceremonies , the sacred books, of which they are the 
sole mterpreters , ;—all these contribute to support the an 

2 Une religion, chargée de beaucoup de pra- 
goes aasbe pts lege une bur qu une autre qui | est moms On tnt, bean 
coup: ee chonae Cont oft eet comin Bement oor apé, témom] obstimation 
tensce des mshométana et des juifs et In facilite qu ont de changer de 
rehgon les peuplea barbares et sauvages qui, umquement occupée de Is 
chasse ou de ia guerre, ue se chargent guére de pratiques rehgieuses — 
Euprit des Low, xxv 2 
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fluence which they have gained over minds that apparently 
will recognize as true only what dazzles the imagination 
or what is contrary to common sense So true it 18, that 
mere reason 18 totally unable to raise mankmd to a know 
ledge of God, in fact, no real rehgious cult can spring 
from man’s reason alone The more one reflects upon the 
gross absurdities pertaming to the idolatry of the Hindus, 
the more convinced one becomes of the mestimable benefit 
of Revelation, whereby the Supreme Ruler of the Umverse 
in Himself incomprehensible, reveals Himself to Hi» 
creatures 


CHAPTER IV 


Hindu Temples Gene per it See crea Hoe on 

Mountains — —The Architecture of Pagodas —’ 

and Ornaments of the Idole —‘Thear ba 

Temple Presta and Servants —Dancing-grls —Mus- 

cisn.—Findu Mane —Brahmm Tricks and Artifices for attracting 

Worsluppere —The Hindu Desire for Children —Tho Revolting 

Practices to which they submit to obtam them —Remarkabd! 

Coremomes and Vows —! in Certam Temples —Religious 

‘Tortures—The Reape of Women —Famous Temples —Tirupat: — 

Jegaonath —Pnbhe Procesnions —General Remarks 

Bumpmes dedicated to religious worship are extremely 
numerous in India There are few villages or hamlets 
which have not at least one _It 1s even a generally recerved 
opimion that no place should be inhabited where there 18 
no temple, for otherwiee the inhabitants would run grave 
naks of musfortune 
Among the good works expected of the nch, one of the 
most honourable and most meritorious consists in spending 
& part of their fortune in the construction and endowment 
of these sacred buildings Such mumificence, it 18 argued, 
18 en infallible means of obtainmg the protection of the 
gods, remission of one’s sins, and admission into an Abode 
of Bhss after death But vanity, ostentation, and deare 
to attract attention are much more powerful factors, if 
indeed they are not the only ones that excite beneficence 
on the of the 
the temples which all villages are provided, 

one finds many erected im isolated spots, in we the 
highways, m the muddle of rivers, on the borders of tanks 
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and other large reservoirs, and espemally on the summits 
of steep rocks, mountams, and hills This practice of con 
structing buildings consecrated to religious worship upon 
elevated sites must have struck all persons who have 
travelled in India In fact there are few mountams, where 
@ well or a spring 1s to be found, that are not surmounted 
by 8 building of this sort The chowe of mites hke these 
does not appear to be a matter of caprice We know that 
the same practice existe amc the majority of Asiatic 
nations Not only the ancient then les, but even 
the children of Israel, always chose elevated sites for pur- 
poses of religious worship en God ordered the Israelites 
to take possession of the land of Canaan, He commanded 
them above all thmgs to destroy the heathen temples 
erected on mountains and other lofty spots, to break in 
pieces the idols, and to destroy the sacred groves with 
which those buildings were surrounded, as are those of the 
‘Hindus to this day Holy Scripture refers often to these 
Ingh places and sacred groves 
e can only offer conjectures regarding this custom of 
placing on elevated sites the temples dedicated to the 
sacrifices and vows which the people addressed to then 
gods Some authors have remarked that the worship of 
the stars having always been more or less a part of pagan 
nitual the heathen constructed their temples so as to face 
the east at @ certain elevation, in order that the nsing sun 
mught flood the interior of the temples with its hght and 
cast ita rays upon the rel: ceremonies which take place 
at that time of day* No doubt, too they thought they 
were thereby approaching as near as poasble to the heavenly 
powers whom they mvoked Furthermore, the duties of 
the soothsayera often necessitated such elevated positions, 
an order that they might see the heavens clearly 
Besides the temples of idole which one meets with at 
every step in India, statues of stone, of baked earth, and 
especially of granite, tang objects of popular wor 
ship, may be seen on hugh roads, at the entrancea of 
wes, near the choulfrses, on the borders of tanks, near 
> The ceremomes performed in houour of the infernal deities took 


place st sunset and it 19 behoved that the entrances of the temples of 
these divmuties faced towards the west —Dunora, 
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rivers, 3n the market places and elsewhere The Hindus 
also dehght mm placing these idols of stone under the shade 
of leafy trees, especially of those reputed sacred, such as 
the aswatia, the alas, t , &c? Some of these idols 
are placed in shrines, and others in the open air 
tj Hindu temples present a very wretched appear 
ance, beng more hke barns or stables than buildings con- 
secrated to the gods Some of them are used as places of 
ublic assembly, courts of yustice, or rest houses for travel 
fers ‘There are many however, which as seen from a 
dustance have an imposing effect and excite the admiration 
of the traveller They recall to mind those ancient times 
when architects had an eye for posterity as well as for their 
contemporaries, and were much more intent on 
their works durable than on securing elegance at the cost 
of sohdity 
The structure of the large temples, both ancient and 
modern, 1s everywhere the same The Hindus, devoted as 
they are to ancestral customs, have never mtroduced 
innovations in the construction of ther pubhe edifices 
Them architectural monuments, such as they exist to day, 
are probably better Sxampies of building as practwed by 
ancient civilized nations than the rus of Egyptians and 
Greeks, concernmg which European scholars have so much 
to say 
The entrance gate of the great pagodas opens through 
a high, massive pyramidal tower, the summit of which 1a 
ordinarily top, by @ creacent or half moon Thi gate 
faces the east, a position which ts observed in all thei 
temples, great and small The pyramid or tower is called 
the gopuram 
Beyond the tower 18 & large court, at the farther end of 
which 1s another gate, opening lke the first through a 
pyramid of the same form, but smaller Through this you 
pass to a second and smaller court, which 11 in front of 
the shrine conteming the prncrpal idol 
In the middle of this second court and facing the entrance 
to the ahrme you generally see upon a large tal, or 
within a kind of pavihon open on all sides supported 


= Frews relsgwoa, the Freus sndwa, and the Mea Azadwachia 
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by four pillars, a coarsely sculptured stone figure, either of 
@ bull lying flat on its belly, or of a ngam, sf the temple 1s 
dedicated to Siva, or of the monkey Hanuman, or of the 
serpent Capella, of 11 18 & temple of Vishnu , or of the god 
Vigneshware , or maybe of some other symbol of Hindu 
worship This 1s the first object which the natives worship 
before entering the shrine itself 

The door of the shrme 1s ly low and narrow, and 
it 18 the only 0 wi allows a free passage of air 
and light from outside, for the use of windows 18 entirely 
unknown m the Penmsula The mtenor of the shrme 1 
habitually shrouded in darkness, or 1s hghted only by the 
feeble fhcker of a lamp which burns day and night by the 
ade of the idol One ces @ sort of involuntary 
shock on entering one of t! dark recesses The intenor 
of the shrine 18 generally divided into two parts, sometimes 
ito three The first, which may be called the nave, 15 
the largest, and 1t 1s here that worshippers assemble 
The second 1s called the adytum, or sanctuary, where the 
idol to whom the shrme 1s consecrated 1s placed This 
snemibes tered and tance darker than the tae 

iy jut, an door can opened 

the officisting pnest, who, with some of hs soar pic 

lone a right to enter its precincts for the pur 
pose of washing and deans the iat and presenting the 
offerings of the faithful, such as flowers, incense of sandal 
wood, hghted lamps, frmt, butter milk, nch apparel, and 


q 

Some of the modern Hindu temples are vaulted, but 
most of them have flat roofs ed by several rows of 
magaive stone pillars, the capitals of which are composed 
of two heavy stones crossed, on which are placed the beams, 
also of stone, which extend through the length and breadth 
of the building The beams again are covered honontally 
with slabs of stone strongly cemented to prevent leakage 
Whether the object be to make these buildings more impos 
ung and solid, or to preserve them from the danger of fire, 
wood 1s never employed except for the doors 

The adyfum, or sanctuary, 1s often constructed with 
@ dome, but the as @ whole 1s generally very low, 
and this destroys the of 1ts proportions in @ striking 
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degree ‘The low elevation , the drfheulty with which the 
sar finds a way through a single narrow and habitually 
closed passage , the y odours rising from the mass 
of fresh and decaying flowers , the burning lamps , the oil 
and butter spilt m hbations, the excrements of the bate 
that take up their abode in these dark places , finally, and 
above all, the fetid perspiration of a multitude of unclean 
and malodorous people ,—all contribute to render these 
sacred ehrines excessively unhealthy Only a Hindu could 
remain for any length of time in their heated and pestilentaal 
precincts without suffocation * 

‘The princrpal ido! 1s generally placed im a mche It 18 
clothed with garments more or magnificent, and on 
great festivals 1s sometimes adorned with rare vestments 
and rich jewels A crown of gold set with precious stones 
often adorns its head For the most part, however, the 
idols of stone wear a cap like a sugar loaf, which imparts 
to the whole figure the appearance of a pyramid The 
Hindus, by the way, pppear to have a special fancy for the 
form of a mid, Ww) perhaps ts due to some symbolical 
notion 'e know that various nations of antiquity, smong 
others the Egyptians, remurded the pyramid as the symbo! 
of immortahty and of life, the beginnmg of which was 
Teprevented by the base and the end or death by the summut, 

© pyramid was also the emblem of fire 

Mey vain are tier iad cooker Pris ah ornaments , 
they are not ereby greeable in a) 

ance Theur ph omy 18 general of fnghtful apliness, 
which 1s carefully enhanced by daubing the mages from 
time to time with a coating of dark pamt Some of the 
idols, thanks to the generous piety of ch votanies, have 
their eyes, mouth, and ears of gold or silver, but this 
makes them, 1f possible, yet more hideous The attitudes 
in which they are ented sre either ndiculous, gro 
teaque, or obscene short, everything 1s done to make 
them objects of disgust to any one not familar with the 
sight of these strange monsters 

The idols exposed to pubho veneration in the temples 

7 The Abbe nowhere remarks on the burmmg of campbur, whwb plays 


*o conspicuous « part in all Hindu worship, and which acts at the same 
time ee a danndedtant E> 
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are of stone, wlule those carried in procession through the 
streets are of metal, as are also the domestic gods which 
every Brahmin keeps and worships in his house It 1s 
forbidden to make :dols of wood or other easily destructible 
matenal _] know only one, that of the goddess Mar. amma, 
whtch 18 of wood oe thm atunge the wrod of » onetaun tree 
18 employed, the trunk of which 1s red imside, and which, 
when out, exudes a sap the colour of blood, a characterigtio 
which accords well with the merciless nature of this cruel 
divimty It 1s true, one aleo often sees statues of clay or 
of masonry, but these are not of much account, and inspue 
very httle veneration 

No ido] can become an object of worship until it has 
been duly consecrated by a number of ceremonies It 
necessary first of all that the deity should be mvoked, in 
order that 1t may fix ats abode in the 1dol, and be incor 
porated with it, and this must be done by a Rrahmmn 
Purohiia New temples are also subjected to a solemn 
jmauguration, and all objects destined for their service 
must be formally consecrated Both temples and idols 
are hable to be desecrated on many occasions If, for 
example a European, » Mahomedan, or a Panah un 
fortunately entered a sanctuary or touched an idol, that 
very instant the divimty would take its departure And 
1 order to snduce 1t to return, all the ceremonies would 
have to be begun over again, and performed more elaborately 
and at greater cost than before 

Beudes the idols which are to be found inmde every 
lemple, the walls and four sides of the supporting pillars 
are covered with various figures On the fapade of the 
building niches are arranged, to contain symbolical figures 
representing men and animals, for the most part in indecent 
attitudes Furthermore, the walls of the temple enclosure, 
which are no less thick and solid than the actual buildings, 
are also cometimes covered with these obscene or groteeque 
images Outside the shrine, opposite and close to the 
entrance door, and sometimes in the middle of one of the 
courts, there 1s commonly seen @ granite pillar, from forty 
to fifty feet Ingh, octagonal in shape, and square at the 
bese of the shaft , on each mde of the lower pert Bpuret 
are sculptured The pedestal 1s a sohd mass of hewn 
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ston. ‘The capital of the column ends in a equare cornice, 
at the four les of which small bells are usually suspended. 
Above this, again, 1s a chafing dish in which mcense 15 
— at certam times or else lighted lamps are placed 
there 

The traveller often sees on the roads, and even in remote 
spots, lofty columns of this kind, on which certam devotees 
place lamps from time to time During the feast of Der 
pavals, of which mention has been made above, and which 
18 apparently held mm honour of fire, lamps are to be seen 
burning every evening on such columns Sometimes the 
pillars are wreathed with pieces of new cloth, which are 
finally set on fire These details favour the view that the 
pillars, constructed as they always are an places ¢: 
1° the east are consecrated to the sun or to the element, 
of fire 

Temple offices are held by persons of vamous castes 
Neverthelees al] posts of any importance, and especially 
those which confer profit and dignrty, are always held by 
Brahmins 

Among the numerous officials in Hindu worship the 
suorificers occupy first rank, then come the «onsultative 
committees the directors of ceremonies, the collectors of 
temple revenues and the tieasurers Bemdes these there 
are hosts of subordinates who assist in the administration 
of the temple funds, and in the supervision and direction 
of religious observances 

Sometimes, but not frequently, the high functions of 
xacrificers are performed by common Sudras and even 
Pariahs At one of the most famous temples of Mysore, 
called Melkota, dunng the great festival which 15 there 
celebrated annually, the Panshs are the first to enter the 
sanctuary and to offer sacrifices to the idol, and it 18 only 
after they have finshed that the Brahmims begin their 
sacrifices I have already remarked that the Sudras are 
the only persons holding this office in temples where 1t 18 
usual to mmolate hyving victims 

A fact worthy of remark 1s that the offiuatmg priests 
wear no special costume in the exercise of their sacerdotal 
functions , they are dressed mm thei ordinary clothes, which 
ate, however, newly washed for the purpose 
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onfined to the plo products ef natere. The ofering of 
o to the sim; nature 

lamps 1s also specially in Sometimes thousands 
may be seen burning around the ido} and in the enclosure 
of the temple , they are filled with butter, which 1s a much 
more acceptable o! to the gods than oil 

Hindu pests offer up ssorifices regularly twice a day, 
morning and evening The xdol to which the sacrifice 18 
offered 1s first thoroughly washed and the water used for 
this purpose 1s brought from the nver with much pomp 
and ceremony In some of the great pagodas it 18 brought 
on the backs of elephants, preceded by dancing girls and 
musiians, and escorted by ® great number of mins 
and various attendants Jn other temples the Brahmins 
themselves go with a simslar show of ceremony to fetch 
the water morning and evemng, bringing it on their heads 
in large brass vessels The water that remains after the 
ido] has been washed 1s called tertham (holy water) 

As soon as the task of washing the idol 1s over the pera 
performs sts toilet, which consists in putting on ite clothes 
and tracing on its forehead one of the signs which the 
Hindus are accustomed to wear on their own foreheads 
Puja 1s then offered to 1t During these ceremonies the 
of pnest tinkles a little bell, which 16 held in his 
left hand, the object no doubt bemg to call the attention 
of the worehippers to each stage in the ceremonial which 
18 taking place inside the shrine and out of sight 

After completing lus mysterious duties, which must be 
concealed from profane eyes’, the pnest appears and dis- 
tributes to the people who are assembled 1n the hall of the 
temple fragments of the offermgs made to the idol This 
prasadam (secred gift) 1s received with eagerness If it 18 
truit or some other nutritious substance, st 1s eaten , if it 
18 flowers, the men stick them m their turbans, while the 
women entwine them in their hair Last of all, the priest 
pours into the hollow of each person’s hand a little isiham, 
which 1s drunk immediately After tlus all the worshippers 
retire 

‘The courtesans or dancing girls attached to each temple 

+ In Vishnu temples theac ' duties’ are porformed behind 
a curtan drawn ‘telecon the ‘woukippery and the woke 
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take then place m the second rank, they are called deow 
dams (yervants or slaves of the gods), but the publ call 
them by the more vulgar name of prostitutes And in fact, 
they are bound by ther fession to grant their favours, 
if such they be, to any’ demanding them m return for 
ready money It appears that at first they were reserved 
exclusively for the enjoyment of the Brahmins And these 
lewd women, who make a pubhc traffic of their charms, are 
consecrated in a special manner to the worship of the 
divimties of India Every temple of any importance has 
mm 1tk service a band of eight, twelve or more The 
ofhowl duties consist im dancing and simging within the 
temple twxe a day, morning and evening, and also at all 
public ceremonies ‘Tho first they exouute with sufhuent 
gia, although ther attitudes are laxivious and their 
gestures indecorous Aw regards therr singing, it 1s almost 
always confuied Lo obscene verses desoribing some liventious 
episode in the history of ther geds — ‘Lhen duties howover 
aye not confined to selyious ceremomes — Ordinary polite 
news (wud this mone of the charactortic features of Hindu 
morality) requires that when persons of any distmcution 
wake founal visits to cach other they must be au ompanied: 
hy a certain number of these courtesans To dispense with 
them would show a want of respect towards thu persona 
vinited whether the visit was one of duty or of polite 
nena | 

These women are also present at mariuages and othe 
sulemn family meetings All the time which thty have to 
spare in the intervals of the various ceremonies 1s devoted 
to infinitely more shameful practices, and xt is not an 
uucommon thing to see even sacred temples converted into 
mere brothels = Thoy arc brought up in thi» shameful 
heentaousness from infancy, and aic rect uted from various 
castes, sume among thom belonging to respectable families 
It 18 not unusual for pregnant women with the object of 
obtaining a safe delivery, ta make a vow with the consent 
of their husbands, to devote the child that they carry in 
ther womb, if 1t should turn out » girl, to the temple 
wervice They are far from thinking that this infamous 
vow offends in any way the laws of decency, or 1s contrary 

* This oustom 16 certamly not observed at the present dey —Ep 

us 
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to the duties of motherhood In fact no shame whet 
ever 1s attached to parents whose daughters adopt this 
career 

The courtesans are the only women in India who enjoy 
the puvilege of learnmg to read, to dance, and to aing 
A well and respectable woman would for this reason. 
blush to acquire any one of these accomphshments * 

The deva dasss receive a fixed salary for the rehgious 
duties which they , but as the amount 1s small 
they supplement it by selling their favours in as profitablo 
® manner a8 bie In the attainment of this object 
they are probebly more skilful than sumlar women 1n other 
countries They employ all the 1esources and artifices of 
coquetry Perfumes, elegant costumes, coxffures best suited 
to set off the beauty of their haar, which they entwine with 
sweet scented flowers, & profuston of jewels worn with 
much taste on different parts of the body, graceful and 
voluptuous attitudes such are the snares with which theso 
sirens allure the Hindus, who, st must be confessed, rarely 
display 1m such cases the prudence and constancy of o 


Ul 

Nevertheleas, to the diecredst of Euro it must be 
confessed that the quiet seductions which Hindu pro 
stitutes know how to exeroise with so much skill resemble 
in no way the disgraceful methods of the wretched beings 
who give themselves up to a similar profession in Europe, 
and whouo indecent behaviour, cynical mpudence, obscene 
and filthy words of invitation are enough to make any sensible 
Eins ena nok pbterhy Conca ved shrink Grom thet wth bores, 
Of all the women im India it 15 the courtesans, and especially 
those attached to the temples, who are the most decently 
clothed Indeed they are particularly careful not to expose 
any part of the body I do not deny, however, that this 
18 metely o refinement of seduction Expenence has no 
doubt taught them that for a woman to display her charms 
damps sensual ardour instead of exciting it, and that the 
imagination 1s more easily captavated than the eye 


* In thevo days fomale odustion 1 slowly oxteuding to all 
and the projudice which formerly exusted no longer spphos to women 
Isang ba fod and wing, though Gancrog moll etre 0 the Pro 
fensional dancmg-guls, and 1 n0t conndered respectable —ED 
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God forbid, however, that any one should believe me to 
wish to say 2 word in defence of the comparative modesty 
and reserve of the dancing girls of India' Actions can 
only be judged by ther motives, and certainly, if these 

‘women are more reserved in public than their asters 
an other countries which call themeclves more civilized, the 
credit 13 due not to their mnate modesty but to national 
preuduc In fact, however louse the Hindus may be m 
ther mouals, they strictly maintam an outward appearance 
of decency, and attach great 1m, nce to the obyervaine 
of stret devoium in pubhe 16 most shameless pro 
stitute would never dare to stop a man in the streets, 
and she im her turn would sndignantly 1epulse any man 
who ventured to take any indecent liberty with her The 
man who behaved famiharly with one of these women in 
publi. would be censured and despwed by everybody who 
witnessed the scandal Is 1t the same among ourselves ’ 

After the dancing girls come the players of musical 
instruments attached to the service of the temples livery 
pagoda of any importance always has a more or less nu 
merous band of them ‘They, as well as the dancing gui, 
are obhged to attend the temple twice » day, and to fill 14, 
with discordant sounds Their presence at all feasts and 
ceremomtes 18 likewxse ol tory Moreover, they cannot 
be dispensed with during the great family feasts and cere 
monies The Hindu teste for music 1s so marked that there 
1s not a single gathering, however small, which has not 
some musicians at ite head 

Those who are regularly attached to a receive 
8 fixed salary The instruments on which they play are 
for the most part clarionets and trumpets , they have also 
cymbals and several Innds of small drums The sounds 
produced by these instruments are far from ple , and 
may even Spear indeous to European ears The lus 
reo a of harmony, however, two parts they 
have always a bass and a high counter tenor or alto The 
latter 1s produced by a wind mstrument in the form of 
a tube widened at its baso, the sounds of which have aome 
resemblance to those of the bagpipe 

The vocal part 12 executed by a second band of musicians, 
who take turns with the dancing girls m sunging hymns in 
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honour of the gods Sometunes the Biahnuns and other 
worshippers form the chorus, or sing separately sacred 
poems of their own composition 

The nattuva, or conductor, 18 the most remarkable of all 
the musicians In beating time he taps with hus fingers on 
a narrow drum As he beats, his head, shoulders, arma, 
thighs, and m fact all the parte of lus body perform succes 
sive movements , and simultaneously he utters inarticulate 
enes thus animating the mumoans both by voiwe and 
gesture At times one would think he was agitated by 
violent: convulsions 

The dancing women, the chorus and the orchestra take 
juin and turn about during a religious ceremony which 
often terminates with a procussion round the temple 

Moning and evenmg the courtusans before having never 
fail to perform for the idol, singing the while the ceremony 
of the aratt: for the purpose oh avirtsng the fata] influence 
caused by the looks of cvil minded persons an influence 
from which the god» themselves as 1 have alrcady said, 
alo not exempt 

‘The whole musical repcrimre of the Hindus 1s reduced to 
i(tnrty six aims which aro called ragas, but moxt of the 
musicians hardly know half of them 

Hmdu music, whether vocal or instrumental may be 
pleasing to the natives, but I do not think 1¢ can give the 
slightest pleasure to any one else however httle senmtive 
beInsear Hindu musicians learn to play and «ing method 
cally, they keep excellent time, and they have, as we 
have, a vanety of keys In spite of all this however, then 
songs have always appeared to me unsnspiring and mono 
tonous, while from their mstruments I have never heard 
anything but harsh high and ear sphtting sounds 

However 1 admit that the cluef 1eason why a Kurepcan 
forms an unfavourable opimion of Hindu music is becaune 
he yudges it by comparison with iis own ‘To appreciate st 
nightly, we must go back two or three thousand years and 
imagine ourselves 11 those ancient times when the Druids 
and other priests used in their civil and religious ceremonzes 
wy fare music bat deme ores and nowy sounds, produced 

striking two m: Pints ‘sogctber, pea 


tang tightly- 
stretched ekins, or by blowmg horns of ent ands 
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We must remember that Hindu music at the present day 
38 the same as it has always been, and that, as in the case 
of ther other arts, 1t has undergone no alteration and has 
not been improved in any way We shal! then feel obliged 
to be more indulgent , mdeed, we may even feel astor 
that Hindu mume attained such tion at the very begin- 

For it 1s almost certain that the scale ueed at nt 
by the Hindus has existed from the earliest tames It bears 
moreover a striking resemblance to ours, being composed 
of the same number of notes, arranged in the same way, as 
follows — a 
Sar ga ma my aa 
Do re'ms fo sol a as do 

Are we then to deny the merit of this invention to Guy 
of Arezzo? And 1s John de Meurs or whoever 1t was that 
perfected the system of the learned Benedictine to have 
no other credit than that of having borrowed with discern 
ment from the same source? We know that Vossis 
maintained that the had a musial acale similar 
to ours many centuries before Guy of Arezzo published hun 
own This question I must leave for others to solve 

There is nothmg, as I have already shown imto which 
the Hindus do not introduce some superstitious notiona 
and it would have been a miracle :f music—a diversion of 
the gods themselves—had not furnished them with means 
of satisfying their taste in this direction very note of 
the Hindu scale has 4 mark characteristic of some divinity 
and includes several hidden meanings deduced from its 
particular sound or from something similar to xt = There 
aie also notes expressing joy sadness, sweetnens anger 
& And Hindu musicians take great care not to confound 
notes mtended to express these varying passions of the 
Tuman soul 

All the musicians who play wind instruments are taken 
aa have already remarked, from the low barber caste, the 
profession being handed down from father to son 

Heathen worship bemg very expensive, the priests and 
servants of the temples have, necessanly, various sour es 
of unfailing revenue In some districta a kind of tithe 14 
collected qut of the whole produce of the har vert , sn other 
every*temple has in its absolute possession extensive lands 
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which are exempt from all taxation, and the produce of 
which 18 exclusively aasigned to the mamtenance of the 
temple and of 1ts numerous staff I have mentioned that 
m case of these persons juisites are of no emall 
importance The offermgs tich devotees, which are 
divided among them in to their rank and dignity, 
are sometimes 60 conar le, an the prinespal temples, that 
they have aroused the cupidity of the princes of the country, 
particularly of Mahomedans ‘These latter, aa a sort of 
compensation for tolerating # rebgion which they abhorred 
thought fit to take possession of more than half of these 


There 18 no trick which the Brahmms will not employ in 
order to excite the fervour of the worshy} , and thus to 
enrich themselves by thear offermgs e most obvious 
means generally luce the best results In the foremost 
rank we must place the oracles, a mch mine of weelth 
which pagan priests of other countries worked long ago 
with great success, and which the epee of ages has not yet 
exhausted for the heathen pneasta of India Here it 18 the 
idol itself which addresses the dul! and profoundly atten 
tive crowd of worshyppers, who are unable to wi tand 
that some cunning rogue, concealed inside or close by the 

of stone, 18 speakmg through the mouth of the idol 

idol or xts mterpreter, also undertakes to foretell the 
future, but these oracles, like those of ancient Greece, 
contain some ambiguous or double meaning Consequently, 
whatever the weue may Be she Brahmins slways find some 
way of making it agree with their predictions’ 

If the flow of offermgs by any chance decreases, the idol 
wil] anveigh vehemently against the indifference and mean 
nees of the inhabitants of the distriot, proclaiming once for 
all that 2f this state of things continues, xt will withdraw 
ita protection from them, and will even resort to the ex 
pethent of deoamping m search of other more grateful, and 
especially more generous wocskappers 2 

Or perhaps the devout mob some day find the hands 


dei Tien fale oracles are confined to temples Jeciostd to tho nfenor 
ities —ED 

* Thus remazk alao apples only to the temples dedhested to the mferior 
deities —Ep . 
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and feet of their cherished idol bound with chains Cruel 
oredatora, 1¢ 18 announced, have brought it to ths humiha 
ting condition because it could not pay certain sums of 
money which 1t had borrowed in times of need , and thi 
have sworn not to restore it to hberty until the whole 
sum, capital and interest, which 1s due to them shall have 
been repaid Touched with compassion, the devotees will 
hasten to consult together and exact contmbutzons from all 
possible sources until the sum necessary to hquidate the 
habuhties of thei deity has been furnished to the Brahmins 
As soon as the money 1s secured, the chains of the iol fall 
off, to the great satisfaction of everybody In some famous 
temples, such as that of  Trrupats, they use silver instead of 
iron ebains to bind the limbs of the idol 
There 18 another expedient to which the Brahmans fre- 
quently have recourse All of a sudden it 18 proclaimed. 
broad that the idol has been attacked by a dangerona 
disease caused by the bersab experiences on seemng the 
devotion of the people al from day today The idol 
1s taken down from its pedestal and carned to the entrance 
of the temple, where it 18 exposed to the public gaze Its 
head and temples are rubbed with sundry lotions, drugs 
and medicines are placed before it , the pnests from time 
to tame feel ita pulse with a display of the gravest uneam 
ness Still the symptoms of the disease develop from day 
to day, and the prieate begin to despair of the recovery of 
the idol This alarming intelligence 18 bruited abroad, and 
its and offerings soon arnive from all sides At aight 
of these the :dol’s strength begins to return httle by httle 
then 1t becomes convalescent , and finally 1t 13 cured and 
iestored to ita place 
Fear and awe are also means which the Brahmuns turn to 
good account m order to renew the wavering faith of the 
people They engage certain confederates, into whane 
hes they affirm angry god has sent a grsacha, or 
demon, m order to avenge some outrage which it hay 
received from wicked men One frequently meets wth 
charlatans who fall unto dreadful convulsions and make 
contortions and grimaces calculated to fnghten the atoutest 
heart In their calmer momenta they give a piteous and 
detailed account of their nusfortunes, winch they attribute 
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to the yust resentment of the god, who 1s spunehang them 
for the indifference towards himself and jus mumasters 
They gabble piven im many dialects, asserting that it 18 
the demon who mspires them, and who has imparted to 
them the gift of languages They eat all sorts of meat, 
drink intoxicatmg hquors, and observe none of the rules 
of caste 

But this 38 not :mputed to them as a crime, it 18 all Jad 
to the charge of the devil that possesses them The multi 
tude are filled with fear at the mght of one of these 1mpostors, 
and prostrate themselves before him, worshipping the 
demon who has taken up its abode m him, and offering 
hum oblstions and sacrifices, in order to uate him 
and prevent ym from mjuring them The ONIAe 18 
given his fill of meat and drink , and when he departs he 
18 accompenied with much pomp and musk to the next 
village, where he plays the same trick and finds just as 
many dupes When he » pleased to come to hia senses 
again, he exhorts his sympathetx audience to piofit by 
the terrible example which he affords them, to show more 
faith in ther than he did, and to ensure the god’s 
favour and protection by numeious gifte and offerngs 

Mhracles, again, are a most profitable branch of business 
for Brahmins They have all , and suitable for every 
disease The blind recover ther sight, the lame walk, the 
dead come to life again But the most popular muracle 18 
that which gives fecundity to women © continually 
hears of women whose pious devotion has obtained for 
them the mgnal favour of bearing children I have already 
remarked that barrenness 1s the greatest ible curse to 
® woman in India, and the most of all the mu 
fortunes that can befall a Hindu family 

Other nations which are very proud of thew enhghten 
ment and morahty suppress the natural desire of seeing 
oneself born agai 1n one’s numerous Progeny from con 
siderations of personal interest and ambition, and regard 
the fraitfulness of their women with aversion They are 
maoreover not ashamed of resorting to wicked and dis 
gusting means of reducing or destroying it altogether, thus 
outraging the most holy mstsncts of nature m order that 
they may not deprive themeelves of the means of satidy- 
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ing their ambstion or of procuring the luxuries of life, as 
af the love of a father for his children were not the greatest 
of all pleasures Animated in this respect by the noblest 
and purest sentiments, the Hindus consider a man happy 
m ion to the number of children he possesses 
Among them, indeed, children are considered to be the 
blessing of a house However numerous a man’s family 
may be, he never ceases to offer prayers for its increase 

‘The children, xt 18 true, soon become useful to ther 

ts At five or six years old they begin to tend the 

calves, while those a little older take care of the cows and 
oxen And as soon as they are strong enough they asmst 
their fathers in tilling the fields or help im some other wav 
to maintain the family 

There 18 a superstition, admirable enough 1n its way 
which 1s a powerful factor in keeping up in the mind of 
a Hindu this ardent desire of seeing his race prolonged = In 
Ins eyes there 18 no misfortune equal to that of not leaving 
a son or a grandson behind to perform the last duties in 
connexion with his funeral Such a deprivation w re 
garded as capable of preventing all access to an Abode of 

hss after death 

Hence it 1s that we see women who are slower in con 
cewing children than they would wish, hastening from 
temple to temple, and sometzmes runing themselves in the 
extravagant gifta which they offer in order to obtain from 
the gods the inestimable favour of becommg mothers 
Expert at reaping profit from the virtues as well an the 
vices of their countrymen, the Brahmuns see 1n there touch- 
yng impulses of nature merely a meana of gaining wealth, 
and alao at the same time an opportunity, of satisfying thei 
carina] lusts with impunity ere are few temples where 
the presidmg deity does not claim the power of cunng 
barrenness in women And there are some whose renown 
™m this respect 18 unrivalled, such for example as that of 
‘Tirupati m the Carnatic, to which women flock in crowds 
to obtaim children from the god Venkateswara’ On their 
arnval, the women hasten to disclose the object of ther 
pilgrimage to the Brahmins, the managers of the tem 
‘The latter advise them to pasa the mght in the temple, 

+ One of the names of Vishnu 
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where, they say, the great Venkateswara, touched hy their 
devotion, will perhaps visit them in the spirit and accom 
posh that which until then has been denied to them through 

aman I must draw oe curtain over the sequel of 
this deceitful suggestion The reader already guessea at 
it The following mornmg these detestable hypocrites, 
pretending complete ignorance of what has passed, make 
due inquiries into all the details, and after having con- 
gretulated the women upon the reception they met with 
from the god, receive the gifts with which they have pro 
vided themselves and take leave of them, after flattermg 
them with the hope that they have not taken their journey 
mvan Fully convinced that the god has deigned to have 
intercourse with them, the poor creaturea return home 
enchanted, flattering themselves that they will soon procure 
for their husbands the honour of paternit; 

People who have not sufficiently reflected upon the 
extremes to which the superstitious and fanatical oredulty 
of & people may be carried, have regarded as untrue the 
stones which Father Gerbillon, Tavermer, and other 
travellers have told of the Dale: Lama His excrements 
are carefully preserved, dried, and distributed as relics to 
pious Tibetans who, when they fall il, make use of them 
as an internal medicime, which 1s considered to be a nove 
reign remedy for all dweases The fact I am about to 
relate, which, although even more revolting, 1s nevertheless 
quite true, will render any similar stories credible enough 
It 18 not without shame that I enter upon an account of 
the di ig uncidente which I am here to desombe I 
would have them over m atlence of the very nature 
of this work not imposed upon me the painful duty of 
tellmg everything 

At Nanjangud, a village situated about ten nee south 
of Sermigapaiam, there 1s & temple famous throughout 
Mysore jong the numerous yotanes who flock to it 
are many women, who go to mmplore the help of the idot 
m ounng their saollty Offerngs and prayers are not the 
only ceremonies which have to be gone through On leav 
ing the temple the woman, accompamed by her husband, 
haa to go to a place where all the pilgrims are accustomed 
to resort to anewer the calls of nature There the husband 
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and the wife coileot with their hands & certain quantity 
of ordure and form it nto a amall pyramid, which they are 
careful to mark with & sign that wal enable them to recog- 
nize it Then they go to the neighbourmg tank and mix 
in the hollow of their hands the filth which has soiled ther 
fingers (But I will spare my readers the rest) After 
having performed their ablutions they retire Two or three 
days afterwards they vist thew pyrannd, and, stall using 
their hands, turn the filthy mass over and over and examine 
1b as carefully and as senously as the Roman augurs scruti- 
nized the entrails of sacrificed animals, in order to see if 
any insects have been engendered in it In this case it 
would be a very good omen, showing that the woman would 
soon be pregnant But if, after careful search, not even 
the smallest insect 13 vimble, the poor couple, sad and 
discouraged, return home in the full conviction that the 
ox they have been put to and the pains they have 
have ‘been of no avail? 

oat Mogur, another le situated a short distance from 
the former (Nanjangud ere 38 a small temple dedicated 
to Tipamma, a ened mts in whose honour a great 
festival 1s celebrated every year The goddess, placed in 
a beautifully ornamented palangumn, 1s carried in proces 
sion through the streets front of her there 1s another 
divinity, a male These two idols, which are entirely 
nude, are placed in smmodest postures, and by help of 
® piece of mechanism « disgusting movement 1s imparted 
to them as long es the procession continues This disgust 
ing spectacle, which is worthy of the bahia persons An 
look upon it, excites transports of mirth, mansfeated by 
shouts and bursts of Jaughter Nor is this all A Panah, 
who has made a study of all the obscene and filthy 
ons to be foand in the Hindu language, w chosen, 

the goddess Tipamma 1 then evoked and takes up her 
abode in his person Then any one who wishes to hear 
foul expreesions stands before the man, and he 18 certain 
to be satisfied Ae ee ree Oe ipamma who 
speaks through the mouth Pariah, the devotees, far 
from being offended with him, are quite pleased with the 


' We bebeve that no such disgusting practice exuts nowadays —Ep 
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goddess for having deigned to overwhelm them with insults 
Even high caste Hindus are to be seen at this festival seek 
ing to obtain the coveted honour 
less Tipamma of Mogur 1s not the only member 

of her family She has sx sisters, who are not in any wa: 
infenor to her am point of decency and politeness Rock 
one of them has her own temple, in which hke ceremonies 
are performed In the whole of Southern Mysore, from 
Alambadi as far as Wynaad, for a distance of more than 
thirty leagues, these abomimable revels are held in the 
Inghest, esteem 

There are temples 7 certain molaied Places, too, where 
the most lobar 6 only service 4 
able to the wwendieg pereaat! Se children are promised 
to women who laying amde all shame, grant their favoura 
to all persons indworimmately At such places a feast 18 
celebrated every year in the month of January, at which 
both sexes, the scum of the country ade meet Haren 
women, in the hope that they will cease to be so visit them 
after binding themselves by a vow to grant then favours 
to a fixed number of libertines Othets who have entirely 
Jost all sense of decency, go there in order to tentify their 
reverence for the deity of the place by prostitutmg them 
selves, openly and without shame, even at the very gates 
of the temple 

There 1s one of these ska of imquity five or six leagues 
from the village where I am writing these pages, on the 
banks of the Cauvery, m a lonely place called Junginagatta 
'The temple 1s not striking to took at, but the January 
feaxt 1 celebrated there with the utmost refinements of 
vie 

People have also pounted out to me a temple of the same 
desenption near Kara madai, in the district of Coumbatore, 
and another not far from Mudu dorai, m Eastern Mysore 
I have before remarked that these dens of debauchery 
are always situated in places far removed from all habita 
fons 

According to Herodotus and Strabo, every woman among 
the Assyrians and Babylonians was obliged to piostitute 
herself once 1n her life in the temple of the goddess Myhitta 
the Aphrodite of the Greeks Thia tradition so flagrantly 
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defied the principles of modesty with which nate seen 
1o have endowed even the majonty of brute beasts that 
Many modern writers and among them Voltaire, have 
called its truth in question What would they say of tho 
infamous festavals of which I have just drawn a sketch ? 
The authority of husbands in Indie 1s moreover such that 
at 18 umpossible for debauchery of this kind to be carned. 
on without their consent But does superstition know an: 
hounds? Many Hindu rehgious practices afford irrefutable 
proofs of the truth of similar incredible details which anrient, 
Instonans have handed down to us 

Here the acene changes It 18 no longer a question of 
\centiour hibertines profiting by the vicious tendencies or 
the stupid credulity of womcn in order to satasfy thor 
passions Its concermmng the mily fanaticn who make it 
thar task to torture thamsclyes and to mutilate thew 
bodies na handicd different ways It w not unconunon 
ty hear of Hmdus im case of a serious ilincas or of some 
imnuncat danger making a vow to mortify some unportant 
part of their bodies on condition of rceovery ‘The inont 
common penance of thoy sort Consists n stamping upon the 
shoulders, chest, and other parts of the body with a red 
hot iron the marks symbolical of then gods—brandmgs 
which are never effaced, and which they display with as 
much ostentation as @ warrior does the wounds he has 
deceived in battle 

Devotees are often seen stretched at full length on the 
ground and rolling in that posture all round the temples, 
or, during solemn processions, before the cars which carry 
theidols It 1s. a remarkable sight to see a crowd of fanatics 
rolling in this manncr quute regardless of stones, thorns, 
and other obstacles Others, inspired by extreme fanat 
asm, voluntanly throw themselves down to be crushed 
under the whoels of the car on which the rel 1s borne? 
And tho crowds that witness these acts of madness, far 
fiom preventing them, applaud them heartily and regard 
them as the very acme of devotion 

Cindi mary 13 another torture to which devotees submit, 
themselves in honour of the goddess Man amma, one of 
the most evil minded and bloodthirsty of all the deities of 

1 This has now beon prohibited by law —Ep 
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India At many of the temples consecrated to this crucl 
goddess there 15 « sort of gibbet erected opposite the door 
At the extremity of the , OF arm, & pulley 1s 
\ded, through which a passes with a hook at the 
end The man who has made a vow to undergo this cruel 
penance places himself under the gibbet, and a t then 
beats the fleshy part of the back until 1t 15 quite benumbed 
After that the hook 1s hxed into the fiesh thus prepared, 
and in tlus way the unhappy wretch 1s raised in the air 
Wiule suspended he w careful not 1o show any mgn of 
pam, indeed he continues to laugh, yest, and gesticulate hke 
& buffoon in order to amoxe the spectators, who applaud 
and shout with laughter After swinging in the air for the 
prescribed time the victim 18 Jet down again and, as soon 
as lis wounds are dressed, he returns home in triumph? 
Some votaries, again, are to be met with who make 
B vow Eilon ibs eae oa. be eet ee ie 
urpose they kindle a 5) wood , when 
es are extinguished and all the wood consumed, they 
piace the owe embers in & space about twenty feet m 
jength e victim stands at one extremity with his feet 
in @ puddle expresaly for the pr , takes 
@ spring, and runs quickly over the burnmg embers tall he 
reaches another puddle on the other side In spite of thee 
‘uations very few, ay one can imagine, escape from the 
o1deal with them feet uninjured Others, whose weak limbs 
do not permit of their running over the hot embers, cover 
the upper dary of the body with a wet cloth and holding 
@ chafing dish filled with burning coals, pour the contents 
over their heads This feat of devotion 18 called the Fre 


bath 

Another kand of torture consists in piercing both cheeks 
end passing @ wire of silver or some other metal tl 
the two jaws between the teeth Thus bridled, the mouth 
cannot be opened without acute pam Many fanatics have 
been known to travel a distance of twenty miles with ther 


| * Hool-swinging * as this us called, 1s still practsod in the Madura 
dustnot (Madras) “hough the xy havo orders to do sil they 
can to prevent it, by chssunding mon from offering themselves aa victim, 
wtll, a8 it 16 not under ordinary circumstances a ermmel offence, 1 
cannot be prevented by legs) process —ED 
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jaws thus maimed, and remam several days in this atate, 
taking only hquid nourshment, or some clear broth poured 
into the mouth I have seen whole companies of them, 
men and women, condemned by their self inflicted torture 
to enforced silence, gomg on # pilgri to some temple 
where this form of penance 18 especially recommended 
There are others, again, who pierce their nostmis or the 
skin of their throats im the same way 

I could not help shuddering one day at seemg one of 
these :mbeciles wsth his lps perced two long nails 
which crossed cach other so that the pomt of one reached 
to the nght eye and the point of the other to the left I 
saw hin thus di red at the gate of a temple consecrated 
to the cruel god Marnamma The blood was still 
tnckling down his chin, yet the pam he must have been 
enduring chd not prevent him from dancing and performing 
every kind of buffoonery before a crowd of spectators, 
who showed their admration by giving nm abundant 


There are @ great many ordmary forms of NLC, 
which elsewhere would appear more than su! ti} 
painful, but devout Hindus do not rest satisfied with 
these, they wy uncveasmgly to mvent new methods of 
self torture us, for example, a fanatic self torturer 
makes a vow to cut half Ins tongue off, executes it coolly 
with lis own hands, puts the amputated portion in an 
open cocoanut shell, and offers it on his knees to tho 
anes th ith he tly 1 

en, in, there are others who, apparently having 
better to do, bind themselves to go on » pilgrimage 

to some distant shnne by measurmg their length along the 
ground throughout the whole distance ‘Beginning at their 
very doors, pilgrims of this description stretch themselves 
on the ground, rise agam, advance two steps, again he 
down, again nse and continue thus tall they reach ther 
destination the length of their journeys and 
the fatague of such exercwe, 1¢ 18 casy to imagine that the 
Pilgrims do not go far off the route to sleep at the end of 
the day Persons have bien seen attempting to measure 
their length in this way along the entire road which runs 
between the sacred town of Benares and the temple of 
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Jagannath (Puri), a distance of moe than two hundied 
leagues 1 should not hke to swear, however, that they 
ieally accomplished such a feat 

This tendency of Hindus to submit their bodies to severe 
and often cruel tortures, or to spend them means 1n costly 
offerings 18 manifested whenever they find themselves in 
oritical circumstances, and particularly mm times of sick 
ness 

There 1s not a simgle Hinda who does not in such cases 
make a vow to perform something more or leas onerous on 
condition that he 1s dehvered safe and sound from his 
unfortunate predicament The rch make vows either to 
<Uebrate solemn festivals at certain temples, or to present 
to the pagoda ome gift such axa cow a buffalo pieces of 
cloth on other stuffs gold or wlver ornaments & If the 
«ve nose ca or any other organ be afflicted they offor 
to the idols an umage of xt mm gold o mlver 

Among the numerous offerings which this nuperstitious 
Insta Catives to flow mtv the temples of the Hindu gods 
there 15 one common enough, but wlach, without the per 
qumites which accompany it would contribute very little 
to increase the wealth of thy Brahmm piexty It comusts 
in offering one» nails and hair to some divimty It 16 
well known that men in India are m the habit of shaving 
the head and leaving only a single small tuft of hair to grow 
onthe vrown Those who make the particular vow referred 
tw refrain, for many years together, from cutting then nails 
and hair Then at a certam fixed time, they proceed 
in state to the temple, and there with great ceremony, get 
nid of the superfluous growth of hair and nails, which they 
by at the feet of the divinity whom they wish to honour 
This custom 1 practised only by men it 14 chiefly recom 
inended to thove who believe themmelves to be possessed 
with a devit' 

We must do justice to the Brabmins by remarking that 
they are never so silly as to impose on themsclves vows of 
self torture They leave these pious pastimes to the stupid 
Sudras And even the Sudras who practise such penances 
are for the most part men of low birth who do so to gain 


* ‘Thus cuatom 1s also practised among Sudra women —Ep 
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ther hvebhood, or else fanatical sectares of Siva or 
Vishnu, actuated religious mania, or more often by an 
Egiomeer cent securing the applause and admuration 
pul 
Apart from ordinary superstitious practices which flourish 
everywhere, there are certain jes which, in this reapect, 
enjoy special privileges, such, for example, as that of 
Tirupat: in the south of the Peninsula This temple, which 
34 in the Carnatic, 1s dedicated to Vishnu under the name 
of Venkateswara Immense multitudes of pilgrims flook to 
it from all parte of India, bringing off of all sorts, 1n 
food, stuffs, gold, atlver, yewels, costly cloths, horses, cows, 
&c , which are so considerable that they suffice to maintain 
several thousands of persons employed 1n the various offices 
of worship, which 1s there conducted with extraordinary 
uficence 
ong the noticeable pecuhanties wluch distinguish the 
great feasts of this temple there 1s one which I must not 
pass over in silence At a certain time of the year a grand 
procession 18 formed, which attracts an immense crowd of 
persons of both sexes While the image of Venkateswara 
1a borne through the streets on a magmficent car, the 
Brahmins who preside at the cere nony go about among 
the crowd and select the most beautiful women they can 
find, demanding them of their husbands or parenta m the 
name of Venkateswara, for whose service, it 18 asserted, 
they are destined Those husbands who have not lost all 
common sense, understanding, or at least suspecting, that 
@ god of stone has no need of wives, indignantly refuse to 
deliver up theirs, and bluntly speak their mind to the 
hypooritical rogues The latter, far from bemg discon- 
certed, proceed to apply to others who are better dusposed: 
for aome of the men are ca oes at the rept ferred 
upon them by so great a god in condescending to umaelf 
mh ther iF and do not hesitate to deliver their 
wives and even ther daughters mto the hands of his 
ests 

It 1s thus that the seragto of Tirupati w recruited When 
the god takes 1t into hw head that sonic of his wives are 
3 Sar Beocoedinge ‘wreukl ‘andy ;be tolerated! m0 the: beesett dey 
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begiuning to grow old or are no longer pleasing to lun, be 
signifies through the pnests his mtention of divorcing 
them A mark 1s branded on their thighs or breasts with 
a ted hot iron, representing the god Venkateswara, and 
they receive a certificate showing that they have faithfully 
served a certain number of years as legitimate wives of the 
god, and are therefore recommended to the chantable 
public Then they are dismissed, and provided with their 
certificate of good conduct they go about the country under 
the name of Kal: yuga Lakshmts (the Lakshmis? of Kals 
yuga) Wherever they go ther wants are abundantly 
sup] 

system of procuring wives for their idols 1 not 
@ peculiarity of the temple of Tirupati The pnests of 
many other temples have found 1 convenient to have re 
course to 1t_as for stance those in charge of the temple 
of Jagannath which 1s even more famous than the temple 
of Tirupati Rebgious ceremonies are conducted m this 
temple with the greatest magnificence It 18 aituated near 
the sea on the coast of Orssa The prncipa) divinity 
worshipped there 18 represented under a monstrous shape 
without arms or h What particularly dhstagusshes 
this pagoda 19 that 1t 18 a centre of union among the Hindus 
Although 1t 18 specially consecrated to Vishnu, there are 
no distmotions between sects and castes Everybody 1 
admitted, and may offer worship in his own way to the 
presiding deity Accordingly pilgrims resort thather from 
all parta of India, the disciples of Vishnu and of Siva 
frequenting 1+ with equal zeal The Bawwagss and the 
Goshass from the North, the Dasarus and the Jangamas 
from the South, lay aside their mutual animosities when 
they approach this sacred place, and 1t 1s perhaps the only 
im India where they do so* While soyourning there 
they seem to form but one brotherhood It at this 
temple especially that one sees the rehgious fanatics, of 
whom 1 have already spoken above, throwing themselves 
before the car of the idol and allowmg themselves to be 

crushed beneath its wheels 
Several thousands of peisons, chiefly Brahmins, are 

' Lakshmr 1s the name of the wife of Viehau —Dvaois 
* Tirupata 16 the same in thu respect —Ep 
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cmployed im the performance of the rehgious ceremonies 
ofthetemple The crowd of pilgrims never abates ‘Those 
from the South who go on a pilgrimage to Kasi or Benares, 
always take the Jagannath (Puri) road up the coast in 
order to offer en route ther Tespeotful homage to its pre 
siding deity Those from the North who go to the temple 
of Rameswaram, which 1s situated on a smal) island near 
Cape Comonn, also take this road * 

I have made mention elsewhere of a tank or reservowr of 
sacred water which 1s found at Kumbakonam m Tanjore, 
and which possesses the virtue once in every twelve yeas 
of punfymmg all thoae who bathe im xt from all spritual 
and corporal infirmities and from all ais comnutted durmg 
many generations When the tame for tls eaxy means of 
absolution draws nigh an almost incredsble number of 
pilgrims flock to the spot from all parts of India 

| Palm, in Madura there is a famous temple con 
necrated to the god Velayuda, whose devotees bring offer 
angs of a peculiar kind, namely large sandals beautifully 
ornamented and simlar in shape to those worn by the 
Hindus on their feet The god 18 addicted to hunting, and 
these shoes are intended for his use when he traverses the 
jungles and deserts nm uit of his favourite sport Buch. 
shabby gifts, one might think, would go very little way 
towards fillmg the coffers of the pnests of Velayuda 
Nothing of the sort Brahmins always know how to reap 
profit from anything Accordingly the new sandals are 
iubbed on the ground and rolled a little in the dust, and 
are then exposed to the eyes of the mlgrims who visit the 
temple It 18 clear enough that the sandals must have 
heen worn on the divine feet of Velayuda, and they 
become the property of whosoever pays the highest price 
for such holy rehos 

It does not enter into my calculations to offer a complete 
account of all the extravagant absurdities which abound 
1n the idolatrous worship of the Hindus or of all the tricks 
and subterfuges, more or less clumay, by means of winch 
the hypocritical and crafty priests foster the faith of the 

1 he tomple of Jagannath being one of tho moxt celebrated in India, 
1 have given im Appendix VI some details about the myths end tradi 
thous relating to 18 organ Doors 
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people while they increase ther own comfort A subject 
of nature would be mexhausttble, and im order to treat 
it fully I should require many volumes I believe I have 
said enough, however, to give a fairly good idea of the rest 
But I must add a few words concerning the religious pro 
cessions of the Hindus, which in their eyes are a matter of 
no small importance 

There 1s not & single temple of any note which has not 
one or two processions every year euch occazions the 
idola are placed on huge massive cars supported on four 
large sohd wheels, not made, hike our wheels, with spokes 
and felloes A big beam serves as the axle, and supports 
the car proper, which 15 sometimes fifty feet in height 
The thick blocks which form the base are carved with 
ymages of men and women in the most indecent attitudes 
Desement, gradually duminsiung is with bavi the whole 

ti, ly in width until the whole 

fabric has the form of a pyramd 

On the days of proceamon the car 1s adorned with coloured 
caliooes, costly clothe, green foliage, garlands of flowers, & 
The idol, clothed in the nchest apparel and adorned with 
ite most precious jewels, 1s placed in the middle of the car, 
beneath an elegant canopy Thick cables are attached to 
the car, and sometames more than a thousand persons are 
harnessed to it A party of dancing girls are seated on 
the car and surround the idol Some of them fan the idol 
with fans made of peacocks’ feathers, others wave yak 
tails gracefully from mde to side Many other persons are 
also mounted on the car for the purpose of directing its 
movements and mor the multitude that drags it to 
continued efforts All this 18 done in the mudst of tremen- 
dous tumult and confusion In the crowd follo the 

jon men and women are indiscrummately up, 

and liberties may be taken without entasling any conse 
quences Decency and modesty are at a discount dh 
car festivals I have been told that 1t 13 common enoug! 
for clandestine lovers, who at other times are subject to 
vexatious suspicion, to choose the day of procession for their 
1ondezvous mn order to gratafy thei desires without restraint 

The procession advances slowly From tame to time 
a halt 1 made, during which a most frightful uproar of 
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shouts and cries and whisthngs1s kept up The courtesans, 
who are present in great nt on these solemn occasions, 
perform obscene dances , while, as long aa the procession 
continues, the drums trumpets, and all sorta of musical 
instruments give forth their discordant sounds On one 
side sham combatants armed with naked sabres are to be 
seen fencing with one another, on another side, one sees 
men dancing in groups and beating time with small sticks , 
and somewhere else people are seen wrestlng Finally, 
& great number of devotees crawl slowly before the car on 
hands and knees Those who have nothing else to do shriek 
and ahout so that even the thunder of the great Indra 
striking the giants would not be heard by them But in 
order to form a proper idea of the ternble uproar and con 
fusion that reigns among this crowd of demomacs one must 
witness such & scene for myself, I never see a Hindt 
Procession without bemg reminded of a picture of hell 

The above 18 only a slight sketch of the religious cere 
monsea of the Hindus Such 1s the spint of piety which 
animates haat Waters may have cen the meta 
mysteries, the revolting extravagances of paganiam, coul 
any religion be filled with more msane, ignoble, ol » 
and even cruel practices * 

It 18 true that human sacrifices are no longer openly 
tolerated in Ind But whet matters it * If the fem 
pictur does nop fall unde the sword of the seenicer, ate u 
so misled by the perfidious ane of the priests that 
she Tonhee of her own free and accord on the funeral 
pyre, or, what 18 more horrible, by the very hands of those 
who have given her existence’ Are not they aleo human 
victims, those unhappy widows on whom superstition has 
imposed the obligation of burning themselvea ahve * And 
what name shall we apply to the destruction of a number 
of innocent girls condemned to death at ther very birth ? 

These self same Brahmins, who are afraid of breaking an 
egg for fear of destroying the germ of a chicken, heve they 
ever expressed the shghtest indignation when they have 
seen its, more ferocious than tigers, sacrificing al] their 
daughters and preserving only their sons' ? 

1 ‘Thus execrable custom us prevalent among certain castes of ts 
and Jeta m the North of Indw Happy, Fer semen 
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Other, again with feelings no Jess unnatural, either 
drown or expose to w:id beasts children who happen to be 
born unde: unlucky stars Furthermore, have they ever, 
those Brahmuns, represented to the people over whom they 
exercise such paramount influence how shamelessly they 
violate nature by plsune the sick, whose recovery 1s des 
paired, of, on the banks of the Ganges, or of some other 
80 called holy river, so that they may be drowned by the 
floods or devoured by crocodiles? Have they ever attempted 
to reatrain the frenzy of those fanatics who, 1n their mistaken, 
devotion, foohshly allow themselves to be crushed under the 
wheels of the cars of their 1dols, or throw themselves head 
Jong unto the stream at the junction of the Ganges and the 
Jumna' 

What a consoling contrast does the subhme religion of 
Jesus Chnst offer to him who knows how to apprepiate its 
blessings! How imestimable do its holy precepts, its sweet 
and pure morality, appear in comparison with the hideous 
and raded doctrines which I have here so reluctantly 
sketched! Of a truth, it 13 God Himself who haa not 
Pecmtted His Divine attributes to be attached to a falke 
Teligion 

ut wome will say that the miquities which have roused 
my indignation are due far more to vicious conditions of 
evilation than to perversity of rehgious principle But 
T may reply, what 1s then the object of true religion, :f it 18 
not to correct such vices? The priests of a religion who 
advise, encourage, or permit crimes to be committed which 
they could prevent, take upon themselves the whole 1¢ 
sponsibility for the evil And in this the modern Brah 
nuns are so much the more to blame because they have 
done their best to distort and render unrecognizable the 


Government nowadays to extarpate it have succeeded in making theee 
mfanticrdes leas frequent —Dusors 

The Consus Report for 1801 states Tt in pretty certain that the 
dehberate putting to death of female infants ws a practice that in the 

it day at all events, us confined to exceedingly narrow limita 
the whole, even m Rejputana the Census returns show that the 

practice must be very restricted im its operation But many « gl 
is allowed to die unattended where medical sid would be at once called 
sn if the son were attacked —Ep 

« Attempta at swede are now pimushable by law —ED 
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primitive religion of which they constituted themselves 
the guardians, and which however imperfect it may have 
been was far from possessing the monstrous characte: 
which it acquired later in the randy of its avaircous and 
hypoontical interpreters The Hindu la of reli 18 
more than a Jever of which the Brahmins make use 
habitually for influencing the passions of a credulous , 
and turning them to ¢ own advantage I of 
bending the moral character of the nation under the yoke 
of the primitive creed, they have invented a sham rel: 
suited to the natura) propensities of the people Quick to 
recognize the special predilections of their fellow country 
men they know that everything which 18 strange and 
extraordinary, everything which exceeds the bounds of 
Teason, 18 calculated to please them, and they have 
omitted no opportumty of using this knowledge to ther 
own profit 
It must be confessed that the 1magmation of the Hindus 
is such that it cannot be excited except by what 1s mon 
strous and extravagant Ordinary Gbyects produce not 
the slightest impression upon their blunted mtellects , it 
needs giants or pygmies to attract their attention However 
httle one may be acquainted with them, :t 18 easy to con 
vinee oneself of this truam If you attempt to amuse o. 
instruct them, they will hsten to you with distracted in 
difference unless you mntermingle with your discourse some 
extravagant story, some absurd fable, or some fiction that 
would overturn the whole economy of the umverse During 
the conversations which I have frequently held with Brah 
muns on the subject of religion, if I spoke to them of miracles 
wrought by the power of God, they saw nothing extra 
ordinary in them If I related to them the exploits of 
Joshua and his army and the wonders they performed 
through the intervention of God in the conquest of the 
land of Canaan, they would reply with an ar of tnumph 
by citing the prowess of therr Rama, and the wonders 
marvellous in quite another fashion, which attended hs 
conquest of the wland of Ceylon According to them, 
Samson had no more strength than a child as compared 
with Bal, Ravana, and other giants The resurrection of 
Lazaius wag, m they opimon, quite unworthy of remark , 
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for, they said, the Vishnavites daily perform similar miracles 
during the ceremony of 

What conclusion must be drawn fiom allthis? It 18 that 
@ wise ond reasonable religious behef cannot be evolved by 
human agency alone God alone 1s the aaron Lawgiver 
God alone can ini Hw mystenous will to His Prophets 
and His Church ithout His grace reason 1s at fault, and 


16 lost i the uncertainty of idle maganings False teachers 
of idolatry may invent dogmas systems, but they can 
never reconcile them or build upon them apy stable struc, 
ture of rehgion 

If, for mscrutable reasons, which it 18 not given to us tu 
know, God has not been pleased to reveal Himself till now 
to & people whose crvihzation dates back to the darkest 
ages, we at any rate should congratulate ourselves on 
having been chosen as the objects of His favour 

Many Europeans who visit India are struck by the m 
coheresoy of ideas that prevails in the rehgion professed 
by ite bitants, and by the vanety of sts doctrines and 
ceremonies , and bemg far from robust in their own faith, 
th ou by endorsing an of the endeeag some modern 

losophy, namely, that ‘ rel nS are agree 

snle to God and lead to the same good ead Bue to bed 
the strange qua oture undu rel 
always presented stool ane quite a different Sy The 
sight of such an extraordmary relmous cult, far from 
sh my fath, has on the contrary greatly contnbuted 
to ol it 

Certainly, every time that I compare the grand simphaty 
of our Holy Sorsptures, the sublime teachings of our Cospel, 

? A Texter recently converted, having communes ma TX 
lua tention. ot ibotrneny himeelf at the fon ot the Po} een then 
at Lyons, the saintly monarch dissuaded him, for fear that the dissolute 
manners of the Christians might weaken the belief of this stranger in the 
sanctity of the Catholio rel ‘Thi precaution was no doubt wise 
of tae Boman people, flt hie fulh strongtnened, end came to the core 
clusion that there could be only one true rebgicn that could be upheld 
by God s ommupotenoe amidst such terrible corr For my part, 
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the solemn splendour of our rehgious services, with the 
vaconsistent and myths contemed m the Hindu 
Puranas and with extravagant, barbarous, and often 
terrible religious ceremonies to which the Hindus are 
addicted, I cannot help feelimg that the Christian relgion 
shines with new splendour I cannot help experiencing 
an irresistible feehng of gratitude for the blessing of having 
been born im a part of the globe to which God’s divine 
Isght has penetrated It 1s then that I echo the words of 
the holy Lawgiver of the Hebrews contamed in Deutero 
nomy iv 8 Some so called philosophers of modern tumes 
have maitamed that the mind of man alone 16 able to 
conceive @ just notion of the divmity They have dared 
to attnbute that which they themselves have conceived 1t 
to be to the efforts of ther own critical faculties, as if this 

wer itself had not been »mprinted on their mands in the 

it instance by the Christian education which they received 
in early youth 

Where, indeed, are there to be found any philosophers, 
anoient or modern, who have arrived without the assist 
ance of Revelation at trustworthy notions of God and of 
the worship due to Him? Socrates, the most renowned 
of all, spoke of the Supreme Bemg in # manner worthy of 
ba Not even he was unable He shake off ontarely me 
letters superstition er drinking the cu! 
hemlock and addressing to his fnends a subhme duscourse 
upon the unmoreelty of the soul, he coun returned wee the 
vain imaginings of pagan worship, and addresang Cnito, 
told bim he had ‘vowed the snorifce, of & cock to Aesculapius 
and ed him to accomphsh this vow on his behalf 

The jus, hike all idolatrous nations, onginally pos 
sessed a conception, imperfect though 1 was, of the true 
God , but this knowledge, deprived of the light of Revela 
tion, grew more and more dun, until at last 1b became 
extimguished in the darkness of error, of ignorance, and of 
corruption Confounding the Creator with His creatures, 
ex set up gods who were merely myths and monstrosities, 

to them they addressed their prayers and dorected their 
worahip, both of which were as false as the attributes which 
they asmgned to these divinities 
fevertheless, such 18 the moral obhquity of this people 
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that nothing even to this day has been capable of ahaking 
thew faith im their sdols, or 3 persuading them to believe 
m the more reasonable rehgzon of ther conquerors The 
Chnistians have vainly endeavoured to introduce their creed 
by uasion And if the Mahomedans have succeeded in 
making & faarly large number of proselytes, 1t 18 only by 
employing here as elsewhere bnbery or violence But in 

ite of the honours and dignities offered by the latter to 
those who, renouncing their national religion, embraced the 
Moslem faith, Mahomedan missionanes have obtained only 
partial success and Mahomedamam has not become pre 
dominant in any single province of India 

The Chnstian rebgion, to which Europe owes its civiliza 
tion—that blessed and humane religion, so well adapted 
to alleviate and improve the condition of a wretched people 
erushed under the yoke of op) on that religion whose 
manifest truths have sof the hard hearts of so 
barbarous nations—has been preached without success to 
the Hindus dor more than three hundred years It 18 even 
losing day by day the httle d which it had once 
gained, against a thousand itacles, through the zeal 
and persevering efforts of many virtuous and zealous 
mussionanies e seed sown by them has in fact, fallen 
on stony ground It must be acknowledged that the 
conduct of the Europeans who have been brought up in 
the fession of Chnstianity, and who are now to be 

all over India, 1s too often unworthy of the faith 

which they are supposed to profess, and this scandalous 
state of affairs, which the natives of India can m no way 
explain, 18 8 powerful factor im uncreasing the dislike of the 
latter for a rehgion which apparently 1ts own followers do 
not themselves respect 

As a matter of course, the taint of corruption which 
charactenzes all the rehgious institutions of the Hmdus 
has duly left 1ts mark on their social morality How, 
indeed, could virtue prevail in a country where all the 
vices of mankind are justified by those of their gods‘ It 
naturally follows that their region and their morality are 
equally corrupt, and this confirms mn a certain sense the 
reflection of Montesquieu, that, ‘im a country which haa 
the msfortune to possess a religion that does not proceed 
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from God, 16 necessarily follows that the religron 18 identical 
with the system of morahty which prevails there because 
rehgion, even when 1¢ 1s false, 1s the best guarantee that 
men can have of the honesty of other men” 

Some few articles of the Hindu faith, xf freed from the 
absurd trammels with which Brahmin deceit has surrounded 
them, would be capable of offermg successful remstance to 
the mroads of corrupt fluences For instance, the fear 
of the punishments reserved for the wicked in hell, the 
hope of the reward apportioned to the blessed in the Abodes 
of Bhss, and even the strange doctrine of metempsychosia 
which grants to the man who 1s neither altogether virtuous 
nor altogether vicious the prospect of a new birth more o1 
lesa advantageous and proportionate to his deeds would 
be so many incentives, wluch, if inculcated in the mindy 
of the people by dismterested teachers and men of good 
faith, would cont:ibute powerfully towards bringing them 
back mmto the paths of mghteousness But how different 
iw this way of lookitg at things from that of the Brahmins ' 
The punishments of hell, exclusion from the Abodes of 
Bliss, and regenerations in vile bodies are reserved only 
for those who have done some injury to these hypocritical 
and selfish persons, or who have not helped to enrich them 
Robbers, lars, murderers—indeed the greatest cruminals— 
are sure of immunity after death provided they give 
presents to the Brahmins, or contribute 1n some way ta 
thew worldly comfort 

The only real good which the Hindu rehgion does 18 to 
unite in one body under its banner the various castes and 
tribes of India, the differences between which are such as 
would otherwise constitute them, so to speak, different 
nations Without this common tie it may reasonably be 
presumed that only disorder and anarchy would prevail 

It 18 quite true, therefore, that a religion, however bad 
and absurd it may be, 1s still preferable to the absence of 
any religion at all Unquestionably, in my opinion, the 
worshipper of the T'rimurts 1s much jess contemptible than 
the free thinker who presumes to deny the existence of 
God? A Hindu who professes the doctrine of metem 

"1 gay ‘who presumes, because there cannot be an atheist by con- 
vietion Thus would mean a man who, by making wse of the reason 
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psychosis proves that he has infinitely more common sense 
than those vain philosophers who utilize all their logie in 
proving that they are merely brute beaste, and that ‘ death 
1s merely an eternal sleep’ for the r man as well 
as for the ammal which cannot reason But whatever 
I mmght say on thts subject could in no way excel the logical 
conclusions which I might quote from Montesquieu, who 
refutes a paradox expreased by a man more celebrated for 
hus genius than for the punty of his religious principles * 
And I may fitly termunate these remarks by drawing 
attention to the testamony of Voltaire, a man whom nobody 
can accuse of too much partiality in the matter of religion * 


CHAPTER V 

Tho Principal Gods of the Hindus —Brahms —Vishnu —Rema — 
Krishna — Siva —The Lsngam — Vigneshwara — Indra —The 
‘Abodes of Blisa of these Different Gods —Stoarga —Kawaea — 

Vaskuntha —Sattya-loka 
SvRELY no one will expect me to relate here the histories 
of all the inferior deities which swarm in Hindu mytho 
logy » & mere catalogue of them would fill a large volume , 
much more numerous still are the ane stones that 
Hindu legends contam about them Only the gods of the 
first order, ds majorum gentsum, can find a place here 
Among those of the highest rank are first of all Brahma, 
Vishnu, and S:va Sometimes, under the name of the 
Trmurts, these three gods receive the homage of their 
devotees in common , at other times each one 18 the object 
of parnicular worship From these agein have sprung a 
mi uae of others, wham the eyegre sauneal te ther 
practroe cxaggeration, rec on up to the astounding total 
of three hundred and thirty mihons I will only refer to 
the most renowned of these, and I beheve that my readers 
will thank me for sparmg them the ter part of the 
foolish and disgustimg details which the people of India 
which he can obtain only from God, concludes that there 1s no God, 


2 conclusion which 1s evi Only # fool, then, 
be an atheut "phe foo hath sand om hee The tne Ged 


1 Esprit dea Low xu 2 
4 Frase de la Tolerance, xx. 
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attach to these gods, and which amount with them to 
articles of faith Let us bagm with the deity occupying 
the first rank in this extensive luerarchy 


Brana’? 

According to tradition, Brahma issued from 
a iamorasat flower He was born with oe, but 
he outraged Parvati, the wife of Siva, and Siva avenged 
himself by striking off one of the heads of the adulterous 
god in single combat Consequently, Brahma 1s now 
represented with only four heads, and he 18 often called 
the four faced god 

He ndes on a swan, and his emblem 18 a water hly Has 
own daughter, Sarasvat, ws mew wife , ues conceived for 
her an incestuous passion, and not daring to satisfy it 
nndee the human form, he nesumed that of @ stag, and 

ed his daughter mto a hind It 19 for having thus 
a ed the ae of nature that he has, so they say neither 
temple nor worship nor sacrifice Some pundits maintain, 
however, that the feeling of indifference evinced towards 
Brahma is caused by the malediction cast upon lim by 
@ certain penitent named Bunums, who, on present 
humeelf for admission to the Abode of Bhss, was recerv' 
with irreverence by the god But whatever may be the 


©The more common name for the one Spmit 1¢ Atmian or Pare- 
Eaten phat end in the Inter Be pismo Brahman, neut (nom Brahma}, 
denved from root brik, ' to expand ’ and denoting the umversally 
expanding essence or umversally diffused substance of the universe 
Tt was thus that the later creed became not oo a much monotbeustic (by 


Tonal os the vores sLahantetetoe oe a pntt 
ternal to the universe, ¢ g it) as pantheustio 
Sh Saath Tecan 
eternal essence—which, ‘when 6 pases into un Patents 
ence, 14 called Brahma, when i Danedeets tant Gn the oars a called 
Vishnu, and when it again dissolves itself into ample being, 19 called 
Siva, all the other immumerable gods and ‘also mere 
ter appeaca to be the ganne Panthers creed of nda et'the 
any rate, 8] to be tl 
J it day '—Monten-Witiians 25 


present 

‘A of lotus, or water-lily, Aymphaea lotus It 18 well known 
how greatly this plant, which grows cxteueoly 1 Egypt, 1 the canals 
that serve to uct the waters of the Nuo for watering and fertlsaing 
the land, was held m veneration by the ancient Egyptians —Duzors 
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motive, it 1s an accepted fact that Brahma does not any 
where receive pubhe worship 

They allow him, however, three attubutes of high ampor 
tance for he 1s (1) the author and creator of all things, 
(2) the dispenser of all gifts and favours , (3) the sovereign 
disposer of the destay of man 

+ the creation of mankind the Brahmins, the most 

noble of all men sprang from his head, as I have stated 
elsewhere , the Kshatriyas issued from his shoulders, the 
Vaisyas from his stomach, the Sudras from his feet This, 
at any rate, 18 the version most commonly Teoogmized , 
but 1 18 denied by some authors, who say that ma 
created a first man, who was the father of all the rest 
Brahma made him first of all with only one foot , but seeing 
that he had difficulty m moving about in this form, Brahma 
destroyed his work and made another with three feet at 
last, perceiving that this third foot was like a fifth wheel 
to a coach, Brahma began his labour over again, and made 
man with two feet 

It 1s through Brahma in his quality of supreme disposer 
that the other gods, the ts, and certain other privileged 
creatures, have obtained the privileges and prerogatives 
which they enjoy Brahma can even confer :mmortahty, 
as he has done in the case of some famous personages such 
as the giants Ravana Hirannya, and several others 

By reason of the sovereignty which Brahma execs 
over the destinies of mankind, ali men sre born with thar 
fates written on their foreheads by the hand of the god 
himself This destmy 18 absolute and irrevocable It 
embraces five principal objects, namely, length of hie, 
disposition, mtelhgence worldly condition, and virtuous or 
vicious mchnation What Brahma has predestined im all 
these w# mevitable and must be strictly fulfilled The 
Hindus are so fully convinced of this that in all adversities 
and troubles of hfe they are heard to exclaam Thus was 
st twrsiten on my forehead/ If they are called upon to 
sympathize in the troubles of relative or frend, they never 
omit to utter this consolatory sa; No berng can escape 
that whch 1 writien on hve Yorehead ! Thus, in all cases 
where a Christian would exclaim with humbie resignation, 
Gods wilt be done, they say with an cyual resignation, 
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What 18 written on the forehead muat be fulfilled It 18 alao 
upon this irrevocable and irresistible destiny that Hindus 
la: ie faults and figee sommnred by them Instances 
of are constantly occurring in the European courts of 
Justice now established in the country Thus, when judges 
ask cruminals what has brought them to commat the crimes 
for which they are convicted, they invariably respond, 
Thus +t was written on my jorehead, and tt was not nm my 
power to avod +t} 

Each man 1s also endowed with one of the three qualities 
of which mention has been made before, namely, goodness 
or truth (satva), passion (rajas), ignorance (tamas) Which 
ever of these qualities has fallen to 9 man’s lot 1s anherent 
m hus being, and 18 m conformity with his deeds in previous 
existences , it influences him 1 all the actions of his hfe 

This doctnne of fate or destiny was recognized in heathen 
antiquity from the earhest tames It was the subject of 
speculation among Greek end Roman philosophers , and, 
as we all know, there are philosophers of modern times who 
have felt. no shame 1n adopting 1t_ += However, the wisest of 
the Greek and Roman philosophers correctly gauged tho 
conmegenens of attnbuting such an influence to any, 
an influence which, by depriving men of all hberty, destroys 
both virtue and vice, and constitutes God the Author of 
all crime In other terms that 18 to say, it disturbs the 
basis of all morality and of all religion 


VisHNU 


One of the commonest names of Vishnu in the southern 
part of the Peninsula 15 Perumal His devotees are fond 
of invoking him under the name of Narayane, and he 
haa a thousand other names, of which the Brahmins have 
composed a species of litany winch they call Hari 
amarana 

I have said elsewhere, concerning the worship rendered 
to Vishnu, that the sign of the namam, which his followera 
trace on their forehead, 1s the diatinctive symbol of that 

* Thos was the excuse offered by # Hindn who was 4 few yearn 

Md whe Court, 


charged with tho murda: of his mistress af Ue Mazagon Pr 
Bombay, for the sake of hor jewels —Ev 
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worship His oult 1s more general than that of Siva, 
cepectally among the Brahmins, whose favourite god appears 
to be Vishnu 
He 1s represented with four arms, and hence 1s sometimes 
named the four armed god The bird garuda 1s his vehicle 
He bears the title of redeemer and preserver of all that 
exista The other gods, not excepting Brahma himself, 
have often had need of his help in escaping from perils 
which threatened them In lus quahty of preserver he 
has found himself obhged to take different forms, which 
the Hindus designate under the name of Avatars (incarna- 
tions) Of these they count ten principal ones, the nomen 
elature of which 1s contained in the following verses — 
Adax tatah kurma Varahaschs ms tata 
Reractmha moha sath vamonascha. parcm taiah 
Ramascha Balaramascha pararustedanantaram 
Aalktrupascha baudhascha hyavalara dasa emiah 
1 Mf avatar, m the form of « fish , 
2 Ve avatar, m the form of a pg, 
3 Kurma avatar, in the form of a tortoue , 
4 Narasvmha avatar, n the form of a monster, half man 
and half hon, 
5 Vomana avatar, 10 the form of a Brahmin dwarf, 
named Vamana , 
6 Parasuroma avatar, mn the form of Parasurama , 
'T Rama avatar, in the form of the famous hero known as 


Rama, 

8 In the form of Bala rams , 

9 Bouddha avatar, 1n the form of Buddha , 

10 Kalk avatar, in the form of a horse 

‘There 1s yet another famous incarnation, which 18 that of 
Vishnu 21 ie person. of Knshna, without countmg many 
others, and these, if I sm not mistaken, onginally 
poaseased an allegorical meaning, the object bemg to prove 
the all presence of the divimty For mstance, 
one in the Bhagavata 

One day, the penitent Arjona having invoked Vishnu 
with fervour and devotion, and havmg prayed him to 
reveal himself to him, this powerful god, who has d 
to mamfest himself to man under all kinds of forms, 
answered hum thus ‘These, Arjuna, are the forms in 
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which thou must above all mvoke me, acknowledging them 
as part of my y davis essence — 

‘In prayer, I am the Gayatrs 

‘In speech, Lam the word Aum 

‘Among the gods, I am Indra 

‘Among the stars, I am the Sun 

‘Among the hills, am Mount Meru 

“Amot ane the Rudras, Iam Sankara 

‘Among therch Iam Kubhera 

‘Among the elements, I am Fire 

‘Among the purohttas, lam 

‘Among the generals of armies I am ‘Kartska 
‘Among the penitents, [am Bhrigu 

‘Among the sages Iam Kapda Muns 

‘Among the Gandharvas, I am Chziraraia 

‘Among the weapons, Iam the Thunderbolt 

‘Among the birds, I am the Garuda 

Among the elephants, lam Atravata 
‘Among the cows, I am Surabhe 
‘Among the monkeys, I am Hanuman 
‘Among the serpents, lam Anania 
‘Among the waters, I am the Sea 

Among the nvers, I am the Ganges 

‘Among the trees, lam the Aswatta 

‘Among the shrubs, I am the Zulast 

‘Among the grasses, I am the Darbha 

*Among the stones, I am the Salagrama 
‘Among the giants, J am Prahlada 
‘Among the months, Iam Margasis! 

‘Among tho learned ‘books, Tam the. Ai Veda 

“In short, I am the spirit of all that exists, I permeate 
the universe’ 

‘The Kalky avaiar, or horse incarnation, has not yet 
occurred, but st 18 expected, although the time and place 
where 1t will happen oo oly i yal pu an end 
to the 81D, wl with the 1s yuga 

Yusha oat then appear in the form of a horse, he will 
be of gigantic stature , he will be armed with a huge axe, 
lus vowe will resemble the rolhng of thunder, the noise 
of which will spread terror everywhere Turat he will 
destroy al] kings then all other men Junally, seemg that 

x3 
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ine father and mother are but sinners like the reat of man. 
kind, he wil) sacnfice them also to appease his anger 
this a New Age will begin, when virtue and happiness will 
ren on the earth 
one may bebeve certain learned Brahmins whom 
T have had an opportunity of consulting on this subject, 
1t would appear that the incarnation of Buddha has also 
not yet taken place It ought to have occurred at the 
beginning of the Kak yuga in the country called Kitoki 
This Bu will preach pure atheism to mankind he 
will lead even the gods themselves unto sin and error In 
theae unhappy times Sudras will be seen wearing red cloths, 
a colour which 1s only meet for Brahmins, and acquiring 
knowledge, the Vedas not excepted So httle virtue will 
then be practised on the earth that what there 1s will not 
suffice to render man happy in this world or the next The 
Brahmuns will no longer fulfil the duties of their calling, 
will hold in no esteem the rules concernmg defilement and 
<leankness Children will no longer obey their parents , 
there will be no more caste distimotions , even kings will 
ractise all that 18 most vile and contemptible among men 
th itself and the other elements will feel the effects of 
the universal disorder which will then prevail in nature, 
the former will lose, at any rate partially, its fertubty, 
little ram will fall from the clouds, the cows will yield 
but ae milk, and that, moreover, will not be fit for 
itter 
In the opimon of most Brahmins, however, the Avatar 
in question has already taken place They cannot exact): 
fix its date, but they mainteim that it 1s this Avatar wl 
put an end to the bloody ssorifices formerly m vogue 
It 1s probable the same epoch witnessed the eatablish- 
ment of Buddhism, which prevails throughout the greater 
Bart cf son. but hee been almost entarsly destroyed by the 
mw Inds Be this as 1t may, 16 368 certain that 
under this Avatar the Brahmins render no homage to 
Buddha or to Vishnu 
X must mention in conclusion the famous incarnation of 
‘Vishnu in the person of Rama, which forms the subject of the 
celebrated epio known as the Ramayana, the most 
famous of a] books, and read by persons of all castes 


Rama 


Hains, or ae incarnation of —— under red Baste, 
was the son of Dasaradha, or au}, 
hus mother was Kousalya ga hers tore bl your of his 
Ife m the jungles under the guidance of the tent 
Gautama? It was there that, touching with feet 
Ahalya, who had previously been tu into stone by 
& penitent’s curse*, he restored her to hfe and to her 
original form 
bsequently he went to the court of Janaka, King of 
Mithila This prince, having witnessed several of his deeds 
of prowess, proposed to him that he should break the bow 
of Siva, which until then none of the kings of the earth 
had been able todo Rama accomplished this task with 
eage, and won Sita, daughter of the of Mithila, as the 
reward of his si and valour ly had the marriage 
been celebrated when Rama’s father recalled him, and en 
trusted him with the reins of government After returning 
to his paternal home he was one day practising with his 
bow, and shot an arrow with such force that its twang aa 
it left the bow caused an abortion in a Brahmin woman 
who was present The husband, in a transport of rage, 
uttered this curse —‘May Rama henceforth possess no 
more knowledge than the rest of ment’ The curse had 
its effect, and from that time Rama was deprived of the 
divine knowledge inherent in lim _ Shortly after this 
event, Kaikeyi, the fourth wife of Dasaradha, earnestly 
desiring to obtain the crown for her own gon, visited Rama 
and implored him with the moet urgent entreaties to forego 
hia claims This Rama consented to do, and after abdicat 
ing he retired once more into the jungles, accompanied by 
lus brother Lakehmana and his wife Sita 
One day, while Rama was afar off in the foreste, Laksh 
mana cut off the ears of Surpanakha, sister of the ten 
headed giant Ravana, Kimg of Lankah (Ceylon), who, 
indignant at the msult offered to his mister, avenged him. 


* ra htert means * unconquerable '—Ep_ 
2s ee ramen ts 
ig a Sete the Restand of! Ahalys, who was tRo pentient in 
case —Ev 
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self by carrying off Sita Rama, learmng on hus return of 
the misfortune which had befallen him xn his absence, was 
prostrated with gnef, and could think of nothing but the 
Means of react hus beloved Sita from the clutches of her 
yavisher In order to succeed im his demgn, he begen by 
making an albance with Sugnva ', king of the monkeys, to 
whom he rendered great service by Jalling Vals, hus brother, 
who had long contested the empire with him and was then 


10 Possession of it 
‘mpatient for news of his wife, Rama determined to send 
some one to Lankah without further delay, to obtain in 
formation The undertaking was not easy, as there was 
an arm of the sea to cross But Hanuman, son of the 
‘Wind and commander in chief of the army of monkeys, 
whom Sugnva had sent to help hus ally Rama, was en 
dowed with extraordmary agihty, which seemed to render 
Jum the most appropriate person for such an embassy 
He was therefore appointed to the task He started, 
crossed the straits, walking dry shod over the surface of 
the waters, and arnved at Lankah After a long and 
wisuecesaful peat Hanuman at last cmeoveree Bie 
sitting in a eohtary spot under a shady tree, plunged in 
the deepest grief, and watering the ground with her tears, 
while her sobs alternated with curses at her sad fate At 
one time she would load Ravana with maledictions, at 
another she would utter the most poignant regrets at the 
separation from her beloved Rama, to whom she swore 
inviolable fidehty, whatever efforts her treacherous ravisher 
might employ to seduce her 
lanuman hurned back and told Rame ail he had seen 
end heard Rama st once conceived the idea of con 
etructing # dam scross the straits to make & ge for 
lus amy The monkey Hanuman, entrusted with thu 
great undertaking, set to work to uproot mountains and 
rocks At each journey to the straits he carned as many 
stones as he had harrs on his body, and piling them up on 
one another, had soon achieved his taak of youmng the land 
of Lankeh to the continent 
Rama, howover, thinkng himself hardly strong onough 


* Sugriva hterally means * boautaful necked *—Lv 
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to attack hus formidable enemy with the army of monkeys, 
formed a second army of bears, and with this remforcement 
he prepared to cross the straits Before settsng out he 
placed a kngam on the dam, and offered a solemn sacnfice 
to it Then, turning towards his armies of bears and 
monkeys, he addressed them as follows — 

* Brave soldiers, do not let yourselves be fmghtened by 
the giants against whom you are to wage war, their 
atrength 18 useless, since the gods are not on their side 
Let us advance, then, without fear and without delay 
We march to certain victory, since we go to fight the 
enemies of the gods’ 

At these words the whole force moved forward crossed. 
the straits, invaded Lankah, engaged in several battles 
with the giant Ravana, and after many vicissitudes of 
victory and defeat at last gained the upper hand for Rama 
Ravana was vanquished and killed, and Sita, the cause 
of this ternble war, was rescued and carried off in trumph 
to her own country of Ayodhya 

On leaving La Rama placed on the vacant throne 
Vibhishana, Ravana’s eldest brother ', in recognition of the 
fae services which he had rendered durmg the war, and 

efore departing promised he should wear the crown as 
long as the world lasted that 18, as long as the name at 
Reina should exist 

Some time after his return to Ayodhya, Rama, having 
one night left his palace in disguise to find out what was 
doing in the city overheard at a street corner some words 
uttered by a washerman quarrelling with his wife, of whore 
faithfulness he seemed to have conceived strong suspicions 
Tn his x the washerman declared that he would dnve 
her from Ins house, tellng her that he was not the man to 
keep a wife—as Rama did_—who had been 1n the power of 
another These words fell lke # thunderbolt on Rama, 
who, full of rage and grief, hastened back to his palace 
He at once sent for his brother Lakshmana, told him what 
he had heard, and ordered him to seize Sita, take her fir 
away into the jungles, and put her to death 

Lakshmana immediately set about executing ine brother’s 

* Vibhishana was © younger brother of Revana He was a noble- 
qainded rakshasa, or giant, unlike the other giants —Ep 
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orders However, as Sita was far advanced in pregnancy, 
he had soruples about kiling her m thos ition, and 
resolved to save her hfe difficulty was to mvent 
some stratagem in order to persuade Rama that he had 
executed the task entrusted to him Now it happened 
that im the jungles to which Sita bad been taken there 
were several trees which, as soon as an incon was made 
im the bark, emitted a juice the colour of blood Lakehmana 
accordingly bent his bow, and taking the arrow which had 
been destained to pierce Sita’s heart, shot 1t into one of these 
trees, staming 1+ with the juice, and then abandoned Sita 
to her unhappy fate He at once returned and announced 
to Rama that his vengeance had been satisfied, and for 
Proot of it showed him the arrow stamed with Sita’s 
ry 


Alone and abandoned in this deserted place, poor Sita 
proctaimed her despasr in mournful cries and torrenta of 
toate It hay bre Yanshte the Ay thew made 

welling place not far o! ttract the weepin; 
and waihng which struck his ear, he approached Sita, and 
asked her who she was and what was the cause of her 
trouble The unfortunate woman thereupon sto) her 
sobs, and, assuming an air of digmty which filled the 
penitent with respectful fear, answered him thus ‘I am 
Sita! The kang Janaka 1s my father, the Earth 1s my 
mother, and Rama 1s my husband’ 

At these words the penitent, filled with the most pro 
found feelings of veneration, prostrated himself before the 
fale , then, rismg and claspmg his hands, he said to 

or— 

‘Illustrious goddess, why give yourself up thus to grief 
and despar *¢ Have you forgotten that you are the queen 
and mustress of the world, and that on you the salvation 
of all creatures depends *’” 

He spoke few more words of consolation, and then led 
her to Ins hermitage, where he offered sacrifices to her 

A few days afterwards Sita brought forth twins, which 


+ In memory of thu event it 1s customary on the isst day of the mili 
fash 0d the Dasara for princes to go mith great ceremony inte the ores 
country and there shoot off arrows —Dvs01s 

* It wae not Vaashte, but Valls, the author of the Ramayana —Ep 
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the penitent Vasushta ' reared with aa much care as if they 
had ns own children 

Now at came to pass subsequently that Rama resolved to 
pom the great sacnfice of yagnam, and let loose the 

rae which was intended for the victim The animal, 
after passing through many countnes, came to the place 
where the two sons of Sita dwelt , and they, full of strength 
and courage, though at that tame only five years of age, 
mi and stopped him 

The monkey Hanuman, general of Rama’s armies, was 
sooordingly sent with s considerable force to fight against 
the sons of Sita and to recover the horse, but Hanuman 
ia vanquished by them, and compelled to seek safety m 

it 

Rama, at the news of this disaster, placed himself at the 
head of his whole forces, and went in n to attack his 
new enemies But he in hus turn was defeated by the sona 
of Sita, and he and his solders were cut to pieces not one 
escaping Vasishta ? was formed of this occurrence, and 
proceeded to the field of battle, which he found hterally 
strewn with the dead Touched with compassion for Rama 
and his troops, he pronounced over them the maniram 
which restores hfe, and rawed them all from the dead 

Rama returned home, and determmed to perform once 
more the great sacrifice of the yagnam, to which he mvited 
all the neighbourmg kings and all the illustrous Brahmms 
of the country But the latter, on being consulted as to 
the best means of making the sacrifice complete, answered 
that it could not be so unless Rama’s wife was beaide him 
After rausing many difficulties, Rama at lest consented to 
recal} her, and to all appearances agave her a hearty welcome 
Consequently the sacrifice of horse was & complete 
success But Rama thereupon wished to repudiate his 
wife anew, and to send her to the jungles All the 
kings present interceded in her behalf Still Rama would 
not yield to their entreaties, except on the condition that 
she proved, by subjecting herself to the ordeal of fire, that 
her virtue not suffered any tamt 

Sita, consmous of her innocence, issued from the ordeal 
with honour and glory, and from many others not less 

* See note 2 on p 622 
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Searching + yet, m spite of all, she could not cure her hus 
band of his odious suspicions and unjust jealousy 

Overwhelmed at Jast with confumon and shame, she 
burst into a flood of tears, and in the extremity of her 
despair she addressed the following prayer to her mother — 

*O Earth! thou to whom I owe my existence, justify 
me this day im the sight of the universe , and xf at 18 true 
that J have never ceased to be a virtuous woman, accord 
me an indisputable proof of my chastity by opening thyself 
under my feet and swallowing me up!” 

No sooner had she uttered these words than the Earth, 
mm response to her prayer, opened and swallowed her up 
ahve withm her bosom 

Rama did not tarry long before following his spouse 
Having divided his kmgdom between Ins two gons, he 
retired to the banks of the Ganges, where he hved for some 
time in retirement and penance, and then closed his mortal 
career 


Apisnya 


The Instory of Krishua, or of Vishnu under this name, 18 
told in many Puranas The eighteenth, t! , 
deals with him almoat exclusively I will give & very short 
analysis of this 

In the Jambu Dwipa 1s a country called Bharata Varsha 
In this country 1s Brinda Vana or paradise of Krishna 
which 1s the supreme paradise, where untold delights are to 
be enjoyed It 18 larger than Swarge, and the beauty of st 
1s beyond all description 

It 1s mhabited by an infinite number of shepherds, the 
chief of whom is Nanda, Krishna’s foster father On the 
north of Brinda Vana is the town of Mathura’, where 
Us a reigned He was expelled from his kingdom 
he eon Kamsa, who seized the throne and indulged be 
a Jong while in innumerable acts of myustice and unheard of 
eruelt; 

The Earth, unable to bear this tyrant’s violence any 
longer, took the form of a cow, went in search of the four 
faced Brahms, and haying done him homage spoke as 
follows — 

? The modern Muttra —Ep 
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“0 Creator of all things, 1t 15 to you that I owe my being , 
1t 18 your duty therefore to protect me The king Kamaa, 
who has given himself up altogether to mn, holds me m 
the most cruel oppression I can bear his tyranny no 
longer This wicked man 1s your creature Therefore 
issue orders to him and forbid his myurmg me further ' 

Brahma, angered at this report, went with the supplicant 
to Siva, and told him what he had learnt All theae next 
went together to Vishnu, the Supreme Bemg , and after 
they had offered their respectful salutations, the cow—that 
1s, the Earth still in this form—spoke thus — 

* Great god, you always listen graciously to the prayers 
addressed to you I come, then m my unhappiness to 
ymplore your protection Kamsa, the cruel Kamaa, 1s com 
mutting the most unheard of cruelties against me I pro 
strate myself at your feet, and beg of vou to put an end to 
them by slaying this evildoer ’ 

After havent to these complaints, Vishnu asked Brahma 
whether he had not formerly granted some special favour 
to this Kamae, and what was its nature 

‘The favour which I granted him’ answered Brahma, 
‘1s that he can only be deprived of life bv his own nephew 
Enter, therefore, into the womb of Devaki, his sister , for 
there 1s no other way of getting md of this tyrant’ 

So Vishnu followed Brahma's advie and became m 
carnate in the womb of Devaki, sister of Kamsa and wife 
of Vassu Deva, one of the most celebrated merchants of 
the country 

Kamsa, on learnmg all that was going on, placed. ds 
and spies everywhere, thrust Vassu Deva and his wife nto 
close confinement, and loaded them with fettere How 
ever, Devaki was not long in giving birth to Krishna, and 
the day of his birth was the eighth of the moon of the 
month Badra (September)’ Bemg »nformed that Kamen 
had resolved to kill the child, Devak: managed to escape 
the vigilance of the guards and had him secretly corned 
away into the town of Gokulam 

At the same tame Yasoda, wife of the shepherd Nanda, 
had given birth to a daughter To prevent ths cruel 


* Tt was the month of Sravana (eighth day after full moon), not the 
month of Badra —Ep 
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design of Kamss, the two children were interchanged 
‘Yasoda, who had sunk into a deep alumber dunng the 
birth of her child, had been unable to ascertain whether 
she had given birth to a boy or a girl, she did not there 
fore detect the substitution, and always looked upon 
Knshna as her own son 

Aa soon as the tyrant Kamsa had learnt of Ins sister’s 
safe dehvery, he ordered the child to be brought to hin 
that 1t might be put to death But the child, an incar 
nation of the Supreme Being, was already in safety at 
QGokulam, in the house of the shepherd Nanda Kamsa 
wished, bat in vain, to vent his rage on the httle girl, who 
was no lees than the Supreme Bemg himself, under the 
name of Badra Kah, whose adventures are to be found 
written m the history of the goddesses 

Lattle Krishna spent his earher mm games and 
amusements suitable to his 18 ordinary pastime 
waa to steal milk and butter, which he divided afterwards 
with his frends the shepherdesses His youth was thus 
spent in the midst of a pastoral hfe, and he 1s often repre 
sented pleying on a flute, the favournte mstrument of 
a 


reaching manhood he gave himself up entirely to 

a hfe of dissipation and most unbridled debauchery “ He 
did not even respect the virtue of his sisters or of his own 
mother He carried them all off by force, and treated 
them as if they had been his legitimate wives 

In the meanwhile he declared war agaimat the tyrant 
Kamea, his uncle, routed and slew him, and gave back the 
crown to Ugrasena 

Having reaolved to marry, he carried off the maiden 
Rukmant and very many other virtuous girls The number 
of his wives amounted to sixteen thousand, and they bore 
him a pr ous number of children 

He wi several wars against Vacharada sagamet the 
kang Banasura, and even agaist Siva himself, who had 
sided with the latter monarch It was Amruddhs, Knehna’s 
son, who caused the seapaite betwen hus father and Bana 
aura, whose daughter 1 he (Amruddha) had 


4 The daughter s name was Usha —Ep 
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attempted to a off The ravieher was prisoner 
for 6 tong tase, onl oa cay ven back to his father after 
several long and bloody bat Knshna, after rescuing 
his son, began to build in the middle of the sea the 
town ealled Dwaraka, and took his mnumerable family 


At length, , having seen all ins children die before his eyes, 
he himself paid tribute to nature The victim of a curse, 
which a penstent in ls wrath had pronounced agamst him, 
he fell pierced by a huntsman’s arrow 

The following are some of the pnnecrpa] blessings which 
the world ed from this mcarnation of Vishnu im the 
person of Knshna — 

He put to death Poothana, a woman celebrated for her 
extraordn size, strength, and ferocity 

He eff from the earth a t number of giants 

gee uprooted two trees of tremendous size that they 

one half of the earth with their shade 

He chastised the serpent Kahya 

He suspended a mountam in athe air to serve as an 
umbrella for forty thousand shepherds who had been over 
taken by a storm? 

Besides all this, he cut to pieces Kamsa and all his 
followers 

However, this 1s enough about the incarnations of Vishnu 
Others before me have spoken at i length about him 
I will merely repest that, judging by the outward worship 

id to him, this god must be mein claned as disputiny 

shest. rank with Brehma, and in fact many aH 
pundits look upon Brahma ‘merely as the chet of the 
infertor_ gods 

To Yasha are attmbuted five weapons called the 
common name of panchayuda But the two principel ones 
are the sankha, which he holds in his left hand, and the 
chakra, which he holds in his might 


Siva 


‘This god 18 also called Ishwara, Rudra, Sadasve, Maha 
deva, Parameswara, and a host of other namei He 15 
‘ The mountan on that account was oslled Govardhansgm —Ep 
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represented modes = a hornble Som oa allusion ae noone bo 
power wi 16 POSSESsEs ying everyt! 
18 made to appear still more frightful by having his body 
covered with ashes His long hair 1s plaited in @ strange 
manner , his eyes of huge size make him appear to be in 
@ constant state of f Instead of jewels his ears are 
adorned with snakes, which are hkewise twmed round his 
body There are some colossal idola representmg Siva 
which are calculated to mspire genuine terror 

The principal attribute of this god, as J have already 
mentioned more than once, 1s the power of destruction 
Some Hindu authors ascribe to him also the power of 
creation 

His vehicle 1s @ bull, and his principal weapon is the 
tndent or trisula 

The history of Siva, hke that of the other Hindu deities, 
1s @ tissue of the most extravagant fables It conmsts of 
endless wars waged by him against the giants, of lis hatred 
and jealousy towards the other gods, and, above all, of his 
shameless intrigues 

Tn one of his wars, wishing by an unexpected attack to 
accomplish the ruin of all his enemies, the giants, and to 
take possession of the frspuram in which they had entrenched 
themselves, he split the earth into two equal parts, and took 
one half asa weapon He made Brahma the general of Ins 
army , the four Vedas served lim for hoises Vishnu was 
used a8 an arrow, while Mandre Parvata served as a bow 
In place of a bow string he tied to his bow a monstrous 
serpent With this formidable equipment Siva led Inv 
army agaist the enermes of the gods, took from them the 
three fortresses which they had constructed and exterm: 
nated them all without sparing & single one 

Siva had much trouble in finding # wife, but having 
done a ay ee auatere penance in the deserts border 
on Mandra Parvata, Parvata was so touched that he finally 
consented to give him in marnage his daughter Parvati 


Tue Linoau 


The hngam, an object of deep veneration throughout 
India, 1 the symbol of Siva, and it 1s under this ohreene 
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form that the god 1s principally honoured J have desonbed 
elsewhere what this infamous figure represents One finds 
in several Puranas detaila of the ongin of the supersiatious 
worship of which it 18 the object However much these 
details may vary, as to the mam pot the story 19 ev. 
where the same Here, in abridged form, 18 what the 
Langa purana says —Brahma, Vishnu, and Vamshta, accom 
panied by a numerous following of alustrious pemitents, 
went one day to Kaidasa (the paradise of Siva) to pay 
® visit to the god, and surprived him 1m the act of mter 
course with lis wife He was not in the least discon 
certed by the presence of the illustrious visitors, and so 
far from showing any shame at being discovered in such 
& position, continued to indulge in the gratafication of hi» 
bensual desires 

The fact was that the shameless god was greatly excited 
by the mtoxicating liquors which he had drunk, and with 
his reason obscured by passion and drunkenness he wan 
No longer sn & state to appreciate the mdecency of lus 
conduct 

At sight of him some of the gods, and especially Vwhnu, 
began to laugh , while the rest displayed great indignation 
and anger, and Joaded the shameless Siva with insults and 
curses 

They said to lim, ‘ Behold, thou art but a devil, thou 
art worse even than a devil! thou hast the form of one, 
and dost possess all the wickedness' We came here 
a spint of friendliness to pay thee s visit, and thou dost 
not blush to make us spectators of thy brutal sensuahty * 
Be accursed! Let no virtuous person from henceforth 
have any dealings with thec' Let all those who approach 
thee be regarded as brutes, and be bamshed fiom the society 
bar reek - ‘supe gaat 

iter pronounce: exe curves, the. sand the tents 

retired, vovered with shame . ae 

Whon Siva had recovered his senses a httle, he asked lng 
guards who it was that had come to visit him They told 
hum everything that had taken place, and desonbed to 
lum the angry attitude that his illustrious friends hed 


assumed 
The words of the guards fell on Siva and his wife Durga 
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like @ clap of thunder, and they both died of grief 
in the same position m which the gods and the pent- 
tents had surpnsed them Siva desired that the ac 
which had covered him with shame, and which had been 
the cause of bis death, should be celebrated among 


‘My shame,’ said he, ‘has Inlled me, but it has also 
xven me new life, and a new shape, which 1s that of the 
yygam' You, evil spints, my subjects, regard it as my 

double self! Yes, the langam is I myself, and I ordain 
that men shall offer to 1t henceforth their sacrifices and 
worshsp Those who honour me under the symbol of the 
lsngam shall obtain, withant fail the object of all ther 
demres, and @ place in Katlasa Iam the Supreme Being, 
and so 1s my lingam To render to 1t the honours due to 
8 god 1s an action of the highest merit The margosa-treo 
1a, of all trees, the one I love the beat If any one wish 
to obtam my favours, he must offer me the leaves, the 
flowera, and the fruit thereof Hear once more, evil spints, 
my subjects Those who fast on the fourteenth day of the 
moon of the month Makha (February) in honour of my 
hogar, and those who, on oe 2 following, might, do pee, 
it to me ves of tree, 

certan of place in Kaslasa* eel 

* Hear yet again, evil spirits, my subjects If you desire 
to become virtuous, learn what are the benefits to be 
denved from honour rendered to my lingam Those who 
make images of 1t with earth or cow dung, or do puja to 1b 
under this form, shall be rewarded , those who make it m 
atone shall receive seven tames more reward, and ehall 
never behold the Prince of Darkness , those who make it 
in eilver shall recerve seven tames more reward than the 
last named , and those who make 1t 1n gold ghall be seven 
times more meritorious stall 

“Let my prests go and teach these truths to men, and 

compel them to embrace the worship of my hngam! The 
langam 1s Siva humeelf ; it 18 white, 1t has three eyes and 
five faces , 1+38 arrayed ma tiger’s skim It existed before 
the world, and it the ongm and the begmnmng of all 


1 Ibis the dues (degle Marmelos), not the margoss, which 11 sscred to 
Siva —ED 


ef 
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bemgs Jt diy our terrors and our fears, and grants 
uz the object of ail our desires” 

16 18 meredible, 1t 1s impossible to believe, that n invent 
ing this vile superstition the rehgious teachers of Indw 
intended that the people should render direct worship to 
objects the very names of which, among civilized nations, 
are an insult to decency Without any doubt the obscene 
symbol contained an all cal meaning, and was a type, 
in the first stance, of the reproductive forces of nature, 
the generative eource of all hving beings For the rest, 
the lingam offers an incontestable analogy to the prapus 
of the Romans and the phallus of the Egyptians The 
fact 1s, all the founders of false regions had need to ay 
to the baser senses, and to flatter the passions of their 
proselytes in order to attract them to their foohsh doctrines 
and bind them to their impostures 

What I have just said about the ngam apples also to 
the namam', another emblematic and not less abominable 
symbol, which 1s not unhke the Baal peor or Belphegor of 
; ae ened f the I t ont; the tem 

6 sees figures 0: ingam, not only m the les 
dedicated to Siva, but also on the high roads, m public 
Places, and other frequented spots 


VIGNESHWARA 


‘This divinity bears also the names of Ganesa, Pillayar, 
Vmayaka, & Ho 1s venerated by Hindus of all sects, 
and his cult 1s universal One comes acious hw idol every 
where—in temples, schools, chuttrams, public places, forts, 
on the high roads, near wells, fountains, tanks , m short, 
an all frequented places It 1s taken into houses, and in 
all public ceremonies Ganesa 18 always the first god to be 
worshipped He 1, as I have said before, and as his name 
imphes, the god of obstacles, and by reason of thas a Hindu 
begins every setious undertakimg by seeking to propitiate 

am 

Hes represented under a hndeous form, with an elephant’s 
head, an cnormous stomach, and disproportioned lube, and 


* Part I, Chaptor IX 
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with a rat at bisfeet Siva was his father, and Badra Kah, 
or Durga, lua mother He 1s gaid to have given himself 
up entirely to a hfe of meditation, and to have never 
marred 

The first time that his mother Badra Kal saw him, she 
reduced his head to ashes by the bnilliancy of her Jook 
Siva, on learning this misfortune, and being sorely gneved 
at having a son without a head, considered earnestly how 
he might provide lim with this emmently useful member 
With this intent he sent his servants with orders to cut off 
the head of the first hving creature they met sleeping with 
the faco turned towards the north, and to bring it to him 
An elephant happened to be the first creature they per 
ceived in this position, and following Siva’s instructions 
they cut off the animal's head, and hurried back with it to 
their master Siva took xt and fitted 1t on his son’s neck, 
and since then Ganesa has preserved the shape under 
which he 1 still represented 

The elephant’s head, and also the rat are probabl 
emblems of the prudence, sagacity, and forethought whicl 
the Hindus attribute to this divinity 


Inpré, on Duvenvrs 


Indra 1s the king of the gods of the second sank who 
jive with Ium in Swarga He 18 the son of Kasyapa and 
Aditi The inferior gods and the virtuous persons who 
whabit Is happy domains are without number 

To make them happy Indra distributes amria (nectar) 
to them, and allows them to onjoy all the pleasures of the 
senses, to which he also gives himself up without restraint , 
there 1s no kind of sensual enjoyment that cannot be 
indulged in, without satsety, in Si 

‘a's vehicle 16 an elephant, and his weapon the vayra, 
6 kind of sharp knife Lightning 1s alzo bis weapon in his 
wars against the giants 


Tue Asuta Dirk Pataxas 


Indra occupies the first rank among the eight Dik 
Palakas, who preside over and guard the eight principal 
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divisions of the world The following table will explain 
all that 1s interesting about these divinities, who are placed 
by the Hindus after the gods of the first rank — 











of 
Names thew 
Indra East 
Mt South-east 
‘ama =, South 
Nerute | South-west 
Varuna | West 
Vay North-west, 
Kul North 
Tsans North east 





‘Those who seek for analogies between the gods of India 
and those of Greece may remark certam stmking similari 
ties Take the Greek gods, each Hindu god has a particular 
weapon, and also a particular animal sacred to him 


ABODEs Of Buss 


Thue are four Abodes of Bhss Swarga, Kaslasu, Var 
Auntha, and Sattya loka _ The first 1s Indra’s paradise, the 
second Siva’s, the third Vishnu’s, and the fourth Brahma’s 

In desoribmg these pleasant retreats, the Hindu books 
represent Mount Maha Meru, on the slopes of which they 
are situated, as bemg in the form of a cone, convoluted hke 
8 snail’s shell and divided into stages On the first, on the 
north aide, 18 Swarga, Indra’s paradise , to the left, on the 
east side and at the next atage, 18 Katlaga, Siva’s paradise , 
at a atill higher stage, on the south mde, 1s Vaskuntha, 
Vishnu’s paradise, and, finally, on the summit of the 
mountam 18 Sattya loka, Brahma’s paradise 


Swarca 


Indra’s paradwe 1s inhabited by the gods of the second 
rank, who are all children of Kasyapa, and of his first wife 
2 ‘The names of theve woapons cannot bo translated into any European 


any ‘omh one of thom hae « partivular shapo and in no way 
reveuibles soy of ours —DuBors 
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Aditi The palace of Indra, their eldest son, and king of 
this realm of dehght, 18 in the centre, sparkhng with gold 
and precious stones There 1s also anot palace of equal 
splendont for Baty his paketit daughter Pitas gon 
18 Jayanta in this grows the famous kalpa tree, 
the golden fruit of which has an exquisite flavour, and 
there also 1s the cow Kamadhenu, which gives delicious 
a This fruit and milk form the nourishment of the 
gods 
The kalpa tree and Kamadhenu the cow are held in hugh 
esteem by the Hindus, and are referred to on almost every 
page of ther books This éree of Ife of the Hindus, and 
their Swarga itself, may well be but a gross imitation of 
the arbor vitae and of the earthly paradise of Genesis Be 
this as st may, however, the kalpa tree, which grows to 
the height of ten yojyanas, has the power of satisfying all 
the desires of men who put their trust nit As for Kama 
dhenu the cow, she 13 not less prodigal of her bounties and 
can, among other things, grant milk and butter m abun 
dance to anybody who invokes her with sincere faith and 
devotion Many other tices are to be found in Swarga, 
while the Jimpid waters of many rivers meander thero in 
all directions, the principal one bemg the Mandakim = The 
eyes of the inhabitants of this happy abode are refreshed 
by the rhythmical and voluptuous movements of throngs 
of dancing girls, while the sweet note of the vina and 
hanohra’, which the Gandharvas, famous musicians, play 
in acoompamment to their melodious songs, charm the ear 
without ceasing Innumerable courtesans, too, are always 
ready to satisfy the passions which they excite Bruhaspata 
performs the office of guru to the gods in Swarga, and ex 
plans the Vedas to them Finally, strangely enough, two 
duly sppointed phymcians are to e found there, Chonata 
Kumara! e Ashta Dik Palakas, mentioned above, 
hold the first rank, as 1s natural, among the wnhab:tants 
of this Abode of Bliss The nine planets also have their 
abode there, and 1t 1s from thence that they shine upon us 


1 We caunot trace this word The Abbé probably means the Temi 
Asnnaram —Ep 

> Tho Abbo has made a mutake hee Apparuntly he refers to the 
twa Avyint Kumares, divine physiiaos —Ko 
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The seven famous penitents, or mums, and an infimte 
number of other saints are the habitual guests of Indra 
Entrance to Swarga 1s granted to all virtuous persons, 
without exception, of whatever rank or caste, provided 
they have attamed on earth the required degree of sanctity 


Karasa 

Above Swarga 1s a city constructed on a trangular plan 
1t 18 called Kazlasa, and sometimes Parvaia eerlar len 
It 18 a charming place Siva rules over st, and it 1s here 
that he resides with his wife Parvati: They are both 
depicted as giving themselves up continually to carnal 
pleasures Ganesa and Kartika are their sona, both of 
whom are endowed with extraordinary strength Ganesa, 
the elder, devotes himself exclusively to meditation, 
Kartika cares for nothing but weapons, and thinks of 
nothing but war 

Siva’s courtiers aie a band of cvil spints, of whom 
Nandi 1s the chief His leutenants aro Bring, Bhima, 
and Kadurgita, all of whom have terrible vountenancves 

Bhairava, Bhima, and Darshana are charged with the 
care of the city, which 18 peopled with various kinds of cvil 
spints, hornble to behold, which spread terror everywhere 

ey go about naked, and are contmually drmking, quar 
ielling, and fighting 

Siva, who consumes intoxicating hquois only, 1s always 
diunkh He abandons himself to unimited and shameless 
uxcesses of sensuahty He 1s clothed in a tiger's skin 
covered with ashes, and his body 1s entwined with serpents 
Seated on Ins ox _he mdes occasionally on the neighbouring 
mountams with his wife Parvat: The demons who form 
ther escort utter piercing cries, termmating with & shieh 
ke kl / ky? / anditis from this that Kaslasa takes ita name 
The paradise of Kasdasa 1s reserved for the followers of Siva, 
the worshippers of the disgusting Angam 


VaIRUNTHA 
Voskwniha 1s the paradwe of Vishnu, reserved for those 
who aro specially devoted to the worehup of th god It 15 
above Kavase, and occupies a most charming vite, hence 
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the name Vaskuniha, * Pleasant’ Gold and 
precious objects of all sorta on every side In the 
mudst of this enchanting abode nses & superb palace inha- 
bited by Vishnu and his wife Lakshmt, close to them are 
Pradyumna, their eldest son, and a host of other children, 
their grandson Aniruddha, son of Pradyumna, Usha, his wife, 
and their daughter Bana In this abode, as in the rest, 
there are flowers, trees, quadrupeds, birds, and especially 
peacocks 1n tt numbers 
Therver na flows below the royal residence! Many 
tents live on its banks and there spend happy, peaceful 
days , their food consists of fruits and vegorbles, which 
without cultivation , their leisure 1s divided between 
teading the Vedas and meditating 


Satrya Loxa 


The name of Sattya loka signifies ‘ The Place of Truth,’ or 
‘The Abode of Virtue’ Sattya loka xs the highest of the 
Abodes of Blies It 18 the paradise of Brahma, where he 
lives with his wife Sarasvati The Ganges waters this 
divine retreat, and it 18 hence that some of its purifying 
waters have reached the earth It 1s reserved for 
Brahmins only who, by the practice of virtue on earth, have 
arrived at the degree of sanctity never to gai admit 
tancethereto Persons of any other caste, however edifying 
eee pure their lives may have been, are urevocably exclude 
from it 


CHAPTER VI 


The Worship of Animals —The Worship of Monkeys —Of Bulls —Of 
the Garuda Bord —Of Snakes —Of —The Woralup of Bhoo- 
fame, or Foil Spinta —Human Ssenfices 

Or all the different kinds of idolatry the worship of 
animals 1s certamly one of the lowest forms, and the one 
which most unmistakably reveals the weakness of human 
nature , for man thus shows himself incapable of recognizn 

an His works the great Creator of the universe Whata nod 

spectacle it 18 when man, created n God's own image, with 


+ The name of the river ss Viraza and not Karona —ky 
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@ countenance 80 formed that he might always be lookwng 
heavenwarda *, so forgets his sublime origin as to dare to bow 
the knee to ammals! It 1s almost incredible that human 
beings should so debsse themselves But we must not 
lament over facts without mquiring into their causes ~The 

ip of animals becomes more comprehenstble when 
one considers the foundations on which all idolatrous 
rehgions are based , namely, self 1nterest and fear In the 
eyes of a heathen anything that can be useful to him seems 
worthy of bemg worshipped, and this feeling 15 much 
etronger 1n regard to anything that can harm him Thus 
the Egyptians, though they were so highly cultivated in the 
arta and sciences, worshipped the bull Apis, the ibis, the 
crocodile, beatles, snakes, &c , on account either of the good 
they hoped for or of the harm they feared from them As 
for the lus, they appear to be firmly convinced that as 
all living creatures are either useful or hurtful to man, t 18 
better to worship them all, paying them more or lesa atten- 
tion 10 proportion to the advantages they offer or the fear 
which ther qualities mepire Firat on therr hst of sacred 
creatures are the monkey, the bull, the bird called garuda, 
and snakes 


Tae Mongey orn Hanuman 


The great reverence in which the monkey 1s held by 
Hindus 1s no doubt due to its hkeness to man, both 1n its 
outward appearance and in many of its habits _Perha 
also its thievish and destructive propensities may be partly 
accountable for the consideration which it enjoys At any 
rate Hindu books are full of marvellous tales of monkeys 
in my remarks in the Preceding chapter on Rama I have 
al ly described some of the of valour wrought by 
this hero at the head of lis army of monkeys Indeed, the 

ter part of the Ramayana, the favounte epic of the 
lus, 18 devoted to the achievements of these valant 
monkey soldiers and their illustrious general 

The cult of the monkey Hanuman extends over the whole 
of India The followers of Vishnu are specially devoted to 

+ Os homm sublime dedit, caclumque tuen 
Jussit, et erectos ad mdere tollere vultus 
Owd, Hetamorphoees, 1 85 oq —Dvsors. 
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this desty, but all are ready to give him a share of ther 
homage Images of Hanuman are to be seen in most tem 
plea and in many public places They are aleo to be found 
in forests and desert spots Indeed, in those provinces 
where there are many followers of Vishnu, you can scarcely 
move a yard without coming across an image of this beloved 

e off made to him consist solely of natural 
products, never of a sacrifice of blood Wherever monkeys 
are to be found im a wild state their devotees daly bring 
them offerings of boiled nce, fruit, and various other kinds 
of food to which they are partial = This 1s considered a moat 
meritorious act 


Basava on THR Buti 


This 1s the favourite deity of the Sivaites, o1 followers of 
Siva Many conjectues have been offered as to the ongin 
of bull worsiup among so many idolatrous peoples It 
seems to me, howeder that the reason is simple enough 
Was tt not most natural that those who worshipped so many 
different objects should offer homage to anumals which were 
#0 pre eminently valuable to them, which were their com 
panions in labour, on which they relied to carry on ali then 
agricultural work, which in itive times constituted 
their one source of wealth, which even at the present 
day form the basis of material wealth all over the world ? 
The nations which did not actually worship them as gods 
were always careful to show the high value they set upon 
them For instance, amongat the Romans to kill a Bull 
was accounted a no less crime than to kill a fellow citizen', 
and it was a long time before the Athenians could bring 
themselves to offer up one of these animals in their sacrifices 
There 18 every reason therefore why the Hindus should 
regard their cattle with extraordinary veneration, for as 
a matter of fact oxen and cows are so absolutely nec 
to them that one may safely say 1t would be quite mposable 
for them to exist without ther help For this reason, there 
fore, these animals are reckoned among the most sacred 
objecta of their religion Their images are to be found an 


‘ Bow tanta fut apud antiquos veneratio, ut tam cajntale enet 
bovam oocidere quam civem —Cofumella, Book VI 
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almost every temple, particularly in those dedicated to Siva, 
and are to be seen in great numbers in those districts where 
the sect of the Lingayats predominates The sacred bull 
18 usually represented as lying down on @ pedestal, with 
three of his legs doubled unde: him, and the nght forefoot 
extended straight out beyond his head ‘ 

Lave bulls are also regarded as objects of pubhe worship 
by Hindu devotees By way of investing them with an 
appearance of sanctity these sacred beasts are branded on 
the t hind quarter with a design r enting Sivas 
special weapon They are allowed perfect liberty, are never 
tred up in a shed and may graze wherever they please 
They are often to be seen in the streets, where their devotees 
worship them publicly and at the same time bring them nie 
and different kinds of grain to eat ‘They are all under the 
safeguard of superatition, and though they wander hither 
and thither night and day I have never heard of one being 
atolen When they die, even the Pariahs dare not eat then 
flesh, the bodies being buried with much pomp and ceremony 

Pnests of Siva sometimes travel from district to district 
with these sacred bulls, whose horns and bodies are deco 
rated with much taste Large crowds accompany them, 
carrying flags of various colours and headed by bands of 
music The real object, of all this display 1s to collect alms 
from the faithful, an object which 1s invariably attained 
for multitudes flock to worship the venerated ammal 
prostrating themselves before it with every absurd demon 
stration of devotion that superstition can suggest, and one 
and all never forget to recompense the leader of the pro- 
ceeaion, who, when he thinks that he has collected sufficient 
contnbutions, sets the sacred beast at hberty again 


Tue Bmp Garupa 


The kite garuda 1s held in great honour, especially by the 
followers of Vishnu Brahmins, after finishing their morning 
ablutions will wait till they have seen one of these birds 
before returning to their homes They call this a lucky 
meeting, and go back fully convinced that it will brmg them 


2 ‘There ia an enormous specimen in the ‘Lanjore temple —Ep 
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good luck for the reat of the day Jt 1s a common bird 
enough Naturalsts classify it among the eagles (the 
Malabar eagle), but it 18 the smallest of the species = It 
measures barely a foot from its beak to the tap of sts tail, 
and about two feet and a half across tts outapread wings 
Its body 18 covered with gloasy feathers of a bnght chestnut 
colour, 1ts head, neck, and it are wi , the ends 
of ite wings are a glossy black, its feet are yellow, with 
black claws It 1s a pretty and graceful bird to look at, 
but its offensive odour renders 8 near acquaintance un 
leasant It utters harsh, shrill, quavering cry hke kra/ 
? the last note of which 18 prolonged amto @ mournful 
wail Though apparently strong and vigorous, it never 
attacks any bird larger than staelf that would be likely to 
offer renstance Indeed its timid and cowardly nature 
makes one Seat a seal cos bel to the same 
species as the of the tru + wages per- 
petua) war upon lizards, rata, and especially snakes Whéa 
it espies one of the last named, 1b swoops down upon 1t, 
aes at a7 lon same it up pan ecormaus height, and 
jets i ‘olor swiftly, it at up again, 
lulled of course by its fall ‘end flies of with it To some 
neighbournng tree where st may be devoured at lewure 
Probably out of gratitude for the services rendered by tha 
bird in ridding the country of reptiles, the Hindus have 
erected shrines in its honour, just as the Egyptians, from 
ie similar mottve, placed the ibis amongst their tutelary 
ities 
The garuda also feeds on and any small fish that it 
ean pee in shallow water loreover, it does not show 
much consideration for the poultry yards of 1ts worshippers, 
on which 1t often makes a raid it its cowardice 1s such 
that an angry hen defending her chickens can easily put xt 
to flight, and only the chickens which have impradently 
wandered from their mother’s mde are likely to fall mto ste 
clutches Protected by superstition, the bird has no fear of 
rian it may, sen Beacon on throat ete houses ce mecme 
quented place Sunday §] ly dev. to 
garuda-worship ae are ce seen, Vinee assembled 
togel on that day for the express purpose of paying 1t 
homage They cail the birds around them by throwing 
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pieces of meat into the air, which the birds catch very 
cleverly with ther claws 

To kill one of these birds would be considered as hemous 
a crime as homicide, especially im the eyes of the followers of 
Vishnu If they come across one that has been accidentally 
kalled, they give it a splendid funeral And they pay the 
same respect to the dead remaims of a monkey or 2 snake, 
performing in each case various ridiculous ceremonies, 1n 
order to expiate the wickedness of the unknown suthor of 
this dreadful crime 


Swakes 


Among the many dangerous animals which infest India 
anakes are certainly the most to be dreaded Though 
tigers are no doubt very formmdable enemies they are not 
answerable for nearly so many deaths as snakes During 
my stay in India hardly a month passed without my heart 
that some person had killed close to where I pened 
to be living by the bite of a posonous anake One of the 
commonest snakes, and at the same time the most venomous 
18 the cobra, the bite of which causes almost immediate 
death It 1s accordingly held in pecuhar veneration 

Snake worship, which 18a common form of idolatry among 
almost every heathen nation no doubt owes its origin to 
men’s natural fear of these reptiles They try to propitiate 
the poisonous species with offerings and sacrifices, and they 
treat those which do not possess deadly fangs with the same 
amount of reapect, because in their ignorance they attmbute 
to a benevolent instinct what 18 really only due to want of 


power 

Asif the actual presence of these dangerous reptiles were 
not sufficient to ternfy the natave mind, Hindu books are 
filled with stones and fables about them, and pictures or 
images of them meet you at every turn 

Snake worshy search for the holes where they are 
hkely to be found, and which more often than not are im the 
little mounds raised by the karahs, or white ants When 
they have found one, they visit 1t from tame to time, placing 
before 1t milk, bananas, and other food which the snake 19 
hkely to fancy If a snake happens to get into s house, far 
from turning out the mconvenient guest and killing it on 

Y¥ 
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the spot, they feed it plentafully and offer aacnifices to it 
daily Hindus have been known to keep deadly snakes for 
years in their houses feeding and petting them Even if 
a whole family were in danger of Josing their hives, no one 
member of 1t would be bold cnough to Jay sacrilegious hands 
on such an honoured inmate 

Temples have also been erected in their special honour 
There 18 a particularly famous one in Eastern Mysore, at, 
@ place called Subramaniah, which 1s also the name of the 
great snake 20 often mentioned in Hindu fables’ Every 
year in the month of December a solemn feast 18 held in this 
temple Innumerable devotees flock to the sacred spot 
from all parts, to worship and offer sacrifices to the snakes 
An enormous number of the reptiles have taken up their 
abode inside the building where they ate fed and looked 
after by the offiaiatmg Brahmins ¢ special protection 
thus afforded has allowed them to crease to such an extent 
that they may be met with at every turn all over the 
neighbourhood. Many of then worshippers take the trouble 
to bring them food And woe to lim who should have the 
audacity to knll one of these gruesome deities He would 
get himself to termble trouble * 

The demzens of water also come m for their share of 
Hwmda worship It 1s quite a common thing to see Brahmins 
throwing nce or other food to the fishes »n mvers and tanks 
Where the Brahmuns exercise undisputed authonty, fishing 
18 strictly prohibited, as, for instance, near the large agra 
haraa, or Brahmin villages , and in those parts of the mvera 
where they are in the habit of bathing I have often seen 
huge shoals of large fish swimming about near the surface, 
waiting for therrfood At the shenten sound they will rush 
mhun towards the bank, and theyare ao tame that they 
will actually feed out of 8 man’s hand? 

What I have said so far gives but a feeble notion of the 
superstitious feelings with which Hindus regard ammala 
Ought these feehngs, as some writers thik, to be attmbuted 

+ It 1 also called Anania and Mahesesha It 18 on this anako that 
Vishnu rechnes while sleeping on the see —Dupors 
fibers ate taany tet of this description still exietang, to which 
mages —Fp 
a 5 eae in in connected with the fish Avatar or Mateya-avatar of 
Vishnu —Ep 
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to their extreme tender heartedness, to their gentle and 
compassionate natures ? I should say decidedly not Such 
childish, yet shameful, forgetfulness of the supenonity of 
man over all othor created beings cannot surely arise from 
any noble sentimente I only see 1n it the foolish errors of 
# cowardly and weak mmded people, who are slaves to the 
idle fancies of therr own 1magmations, and whose reason has 
‘become so obscured that they are mcapable of recogmzing 
the ust and natural laws governing the safety of mankind * 
The most ireconcilable superstitions* and the most ill 
conceived considerations of self interest are the only motives 
which actuate Hindus in this absurd idolatry of birds and 
beasts Any one who has made a careful study of the char 
acter of mins, who display so much care and tenderness 
for monkeys, snakes, and of prey, will soon perceive 
that these same men show the most utter callousness and 
indifference for the misfortunes and wants of their fellow 
men Food that they bestow so lavishly on all sorts of 
animals would be pitilessly withheld from an unfortunate 
man who was not of their own caste, though he were dying 
of hunger at their verv doors Instead of the kindly precept 
of Christian chanty, ‘ Thou shalt Jove thy neighbour as thy 
aelf,’ a precept which should draw together the whole human 
1ace m the bonds of brotherhood, the Brahmins have sub 
atituted, ‘ Thou shalt love all animals as thyself’ I will not 
go so far as to aay that Hindus are unacquamted with those 
moral precepts which are more or less common to all civilized 
nations , but preyudice and superstition have so 

their judgement that they are incapable of regulating then 
conduct with due regard to what 15 mght and proper from 
« human point of view More than this 1n cases where 


‘In Inca wo see the forms of superstition side by aide with 
the most wonderfully refined systema of philosophy The philosophic 
Brahnmn contends thet 1¢ 1s ridioulous to try to moulcate into the common 
‘and uneducated herd the subtler forms of doctrme Hence the varions 
forma of idolatrous worship —ED 

4 People have been surprised that the crocodile was worshipped in one 
part of pt, while the ichneumon the mortal sneeny of ite Young was 
worshipped in another What would they aay to the Hindus who might 
be found worshipping the deity garuda at the very moment that the 
latter was m the act of teanng to pieces and devouring their other deity 
the snake 1—Dvzors 
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these precepts are practised with a praiseworthy object, all 
the mort 3s spoilt by the evidently self mterested motives 
which influencethem To perform a virtuous action simply 
for the sake of enjoymg the feeling of having done nght, 18 
a sentament entirely beyond their comprehension If you, 
were to ask a rich Hindu why he spent part of his fortune in 
erecting buildings consecrated to rehgious worship, in estab 
behing rest houses for the accommodation of travellers, or 
in planting trees along the high road to shelter wayfarers 
from the burning sun, he would frankly tell you that such 
munificence was calculated to raise him yn public esteem 
during his lifetime, and to transmit his name to posterity 
after his death 


Broorams, on Evit Srrerrs 


Almost all ancient philosophers, among them Pythagoras 
and the followers of Plato, have agreed in saying that each 
human being 1 under the influence of @ good spit or an 
evil spint , some even go s0 far as to allow him both a good 
and a bed spirit Our own revealed relgpon can suggest 
more reasonable 2deas on this subject, but superstition, 
the creature of ignorance and fear, was obliged to fall back 
on the imagmataon to find plausible reasons for the alterna 
tions of good and evil to which mankind 1 subject In 
capable of a just appreciation of the workings of Providence, 
and unable to fathom that which 1s mscrutable, these 
heathen people imagine that the sorrows and troubles which 
befall them are all the work of invisible and malicious spits, 
to whom they must offer prayers and sacrifices by way of 
propitiation Hindus carry their credulity on this point to 
fe eae faery ad worship of ev! pico am fact 

estal and vi generalh ot ame 
them? These spints are called by the oars name of 
bhootams, which also means elements, as if the elements 
were nothing else but evil spirits matenahzed and were the 

1 The system of demon-worship seems to have been that of the tribes 
whom the Hindus sn ited drove unto the mountains or into the 
extreme south The have given a place to those demons in 
their system, and represent them as attendanta of Srva (Bhutesa = lord 
of daemons) The method of worship, the ceremonies and observances 
of th ancient system, are foreign to the genrus of Hindwum —Pors 
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prmary cause of all natural disturbances and troubles 
Such demons are also called grsachas, dehias, &e 

There are temples specially dedicated to the worship of 
evil spirits and there are some districts where this par 
ticular form of idolatry holds almost exclusive sway Most. 
of the mhabitants of the long range of hills which bounds 
Mysore on the west acknowledge no other deity than the 
devil Each family has its own bhootam, to which it offers 
daily prayers and sacrifices in order that he may preserve 
ita members from theills which the bhootame of their enemies 
might bring upon them Bhootam rmages are to be found 
all over these hills Sometimes they are idols with hideous 
faces, but more often they are merely shapeless blackened 
stones Every bhootam has lis own particularname Some 
are thought to be more powerful and more spiteful than 
others, and these are naturally most widely worshipped 

All these evil spirits dehght im sacrifices of ‘blood Buf 
faloes, pigs, goats, cocks, and other living anmals are fre 

quently slain in there honour , and when nce 18 offered to 

them it must be dyed with Blood They so ae dhedain to 
accept o! of intoxicating liquors an ig8 or even 
flowers, pact they are red 

I have noticed that the worship of evil spimts 18 most 
prevalent in mountamous regions and in sparsely populated 
tural tracts The inhabitants of these out of the way dis 
tricts have Lttle communication with more civilized parts, 
and are more ignorant, more cowardly, and consequently 
more superstitious even than their more civihzed fellow 
countrymen All the troubles and misfortunes that hap) 
to them are put down to their bhootams, whose anger they 
think they have somehow mcurred , and it 1s for the pur 
pose of disarmmg this malevolence that they are so prodigal 
im their worship of them 

The wild tribes scattered through the forests of Malabar 
on the Carnatic Hills, and elsewhere where they are known 
as Kadu Kurwmbars Sholwars, Irulers, &c , worship no 
other gods but these bhootame 


Human Sacririors 


In vain has the attempt been made, for the credit of 
humanity, to throw di upon the many evidences of 
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human sacrifices, but unfortunately the proofs are too 
strong they are written m blood m the Instory of many 
nations, and can be only too clearly proved Man, over 
whelmed with infirmities and misfortunes, and fully con 
vinced that they were the punishment of his mns, 1magined 
that he would appease and propitiate the gods by offermg 
them the noblest and most perfect sacrifice that he could 
find Firmly imbued with this hornble idea, he considered 
himself yustahed in shedding the blood of human victims as 
wellasthatofammals If such an atrocious custom needed 
confirmation, recent instances of 1t could be quoted among 
the Hindus, who, in common with other heathen nations, 
have not scrupled to drench the altars of thar gods with the 
blood of their fellow men 

I will say nothing of the abonunable teachings of then 
magicians in this respect Crimimal abuses committed by 
a few are no proof of the absence of region and morality in 
a nation as @ whole If an infamous charlatan ventures to 
ansure powerful patrons who are 80 weak as to have recourse 
to his arts, that 1t 18 necessary to shed human blood in order 
to ensure success in Ins mysterious operatzons, and xf xt 18 
only too certain that unfortunate virgins have been sacri 
ficed at the satkis of these magicians, the disgrace of 1t all 
must rest on the heads of those who are responsible for the 
maintenance of social order 

as eumular Lagan ones necommnenied when the 

yagnam 18 formed , tl @ horse 1s most 

often offered, stil the nara medha, or saorifice of a human 
victim, 18 held to be infimtely more pleasing to the deity 
who 3s the object of the ceremony, and 1s consequently to 
be preferred There 1s, furthermore, not a single province 
in India where the mhabitants do not still pomt out to the 
traveller places where their Rajahs used to offer up to ther 
idols unfortunate prisoners capturedin war These horrible 
sacrifices were performed with a view to securmg success 
to their campaigns through the intervention of the gods 
I have visited several places where these scenes of carna; 
used to be enacted They are generally situated on the 
top of a mountain or in some 1solated spot , and there you 
find a mean-lookmg temple, or sometimes only a httle 
shrine contaming the idol in whose honour all this human 
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blood was spilt The victims were beheaded, and thar 
heads were then hung up as trophies before the bloodthirsty 
deity Sometimes the contented themselves 
with cutting off the nose and ears of a prisoner, @ very 
common form of punishment in India, and then sent him 
away thus mutilated A little pagoda still existe, perched 
on the mountain at the foot of which hes the town of 
Mysore, not far from Seringapatam, which enjoyed a wide 
notonety owing to the number of executions which took 
place there when heathen princes still ruled the country 

Old men have told me that this horrible custom was still 
practised when they were young There was nothing 1m it, 
according to their views contrary to law or to the nights of 
the people as understood by the then reigning princes It 
was based on the principle that reprisals were fair and legi 
timate in war and it was vecepted by the people without 
any feelings of horror In fact, the old men spoke of 1t with. 
the utmost indifference 13 sf 1t were the most natural thing 
m the world However the advent of Mahomedans and 
Europeans, and the just mdignation manifested by both 
at these abommable sacrifices, at last resulted in their 
abobtion Butif the general opmmon is to be beheved, there 
are stall several smal] independent princes who, 1f they had 
their own way, would stall sanction these horrible massacres 

It 1s I fear, mdisputable that human sacrificts have been 
offered, both m ancent and modern times, on the altars of 
Hindu divimties_ If any additional proof be needed 1t may 
be found in the Kals purana Abominable nites of this kind 
are there expressly enjomed The ceremonies which should 
accompany them are described in the minutest detail, as 
also the results which will ensue The same book contains 
rules of procedure in sacri! animals, and mentions the 
kinds and qualities of those which are suitable as victims 
Lastly, 1t specifies those deities to whom these bloody 
offerings areacceptable Among them are Balurava, Yama, 
Nandi, and, above all, the bloodthirsty goddess Kah 

To offer human sacrifices 18 regarded as the exclusive 
right of princes, and they are even enjomed to offer them 
Neither a Brahmin nor a Kshatriya may ever be sacnficed 
Every human victim must be free from all bodily blemish, 
and must not have been guilty of any serious crime All 
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enmals that are offered as sacrifices must be at least three 
years old, and must be healthy and free from all defects 
‘Under no circumstances can Brahmins preside or assist in 
any way at a sacrifice of blood 


CHAPTER VII 
Inammate Objects of Worship —The Salagrama Stone —The Tulan — 
Darbha Grass —The Sacted Fig Tree 
Voitamx thought it incredible that the Egyptians could 
ever have worshipped onions and other products of their 
gardens He always jeered at this tradition, and looked. 
upon if a8 a mere fable But the fact 1s, m matters of 
superstition truth 1s sometimesstranger than fiction What 
I have already said and what I am now about to say re 
specting the Hindus will show mcontestably that there are 
absolutely no hmits to the folhes of idolatry The Brah 
mins, imdeed must needs borrow objects from all three 
Knsdonte of nature in order to arrive at the magmificent total 
of three hundred and thirty millons of deities which they 
recognize’ Amongst the manmmate substances which 
they worship there are four which they consider esponally 
sacred, namely the salagrama stone, darbhe grass, the plant 
tulast, and the aswatta or sacred fig tree 


THE Sa,ageama? 


Thos httle stone 1s held in great honour throughout India 
Brahmins consider 1t to be 4 metamorphosis of Vishnu, and. 
for this reason they offer daily sacrifices to it It 18 a Bort 
of fossihzed shell ammomte or nautilus, oval, strated, um 
bileated, and ornamented with ‘ arborizations ’ or tree like 
maarkings on the outside The more there are of these tree 
like markings, the more highly they are revered 

It 18 obhgatory for oreny. Brahmm to have one of these 
stones in his possession ey are handed down from father 

1 ‘These are ly ay 
secThete ate propery Peakang deeas or divine beings, not dates m the 

* The salagram or ammonite found in the Gundick and other rivers 
flowing through Nepel ts said to be a form of Vishnu The account of 
its origin grven in the Skanda-purana is most monstrously and incredibly 
abominable —Pore 
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to son, and are regarded as precious heirlooms which must 
never out of the family It 15 written in the Atharva 
Veda that any Brabmm’s in which there 1s no sala 
grama 1s to be considered as impure as 8 cemetery, and the 
food which 1s prepared 1n it as unclean as a dog’s vomit 

‘Though the salagrama 1s looked upon as one of the meta 
morphoses of Vishnu, it partakes at the same time of the 
essence of all the other deities, and through it puja can be 
offered to allofthem There 1s nothing more efficacious for 
the remission of sins, no matter how grievous they may be 
than to possess some water in which the has been 
washed Forgiveness of sins may even be obtained by 
simply touching the water which has been thus sanctified 
He who always keeps such water in his house ensures thereby 
Perpetua! wealth , and if he goes further and drinks it, ho 
wall not only obtain forgiveness of his sing, but he will also 
secure his happiness in this world, will always do what w 
night, and after death will at once enjoy the delights of 
Swarga But before dnnking tins marvellous water he 
must not forget to address the following prayer to Vishnu —~ 
* Narayana, you are the ruler of the world , 1113 your pleasuro 
to confer blessings on all created bangs 1 drink this water 
1m which your sacred feet have been washed , I drmkit that 
I may be cleansed from my sins , vouchsafe to pardon me, 
who am the greatest of sinners” 


Tae Tunast 


Tho tulass (Ocymum sanctum) plant 1s to be found every 
where in sandy and uncultivated placcs It 18 a speview 
resembling the basil that grows m Europe Brahmins 
consider it Lo be thewifo of Vishnu, and revere 1t accordingly 
* Nothing on carth can equal the virtues of the tudast,’ say 
they 'ulas: lulana nasty, ataeva tulasr Puja must be 
offered daily to1t When a Brahmin is dying one of these 
plants 1s fetched and placed on a pedestal Afler gua has 
there been offered to it, a bit of ts root 14 placedin the mouth 
of the dying man and the leaves ate placed on hus face, oyes, 
ears, and chest , he 1s then sprinkled from head to foot with 
@ tulass twig which has been dipped im water While this 

xY 
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ceremony 1s bemg performed his friends cry several times 
aloud, Tulass/ Tulass! Tulas:/ The man can then dio in 
the happy certainty that he will go straight to Swarga’ 

To an don of aJl one’s sins it 1s sufficient to look at 
this sacted plant By touching it a man 1s purified from all 
defilement, and 1f he perform the namaskara to 1t, any illness 
from which he may be suffering will be cured 

Salvation 1s assured to any one who waters and attends 
toiteveryday Ifa branch of it 1s offered to Vishnu in the 
month of Karka (November), 1t will be more pleasing to 
the god than a thousand cows Whoever offers to Vishnu, 
at anytime whatsoever, a spray of twast that has been dipped 
in Mn 18 assured of becoming lke Vishnu himself, and 
of enjoying a share in Vishnu’s happiness To give a twig 
of tulast to any one who 1s in any danger, or who 18 suffering 
from anxieties and cares, 1s & certam means of securing for 
him a satisfactory ending to his difficulties 

oe are only @ few of the many virtues possessed by the 
tulasy 

Most Brahmuns cultivate the plant in their houses, and 
offer 16 daily prayers and They also take care 
that 1t shall grow near the places where they perform their 
ablutions, and in their meeting places, such as the chutérama 
‘The trast 18 usually planted on a little mound of sand, 
which they call brinda vanam*, or on a square pillar, three 
or four feet 1n height, hollow at the top, with its four sides 
facing the four points of the compass Brahmins consider 
at @ pecubarly meritorious act to carefully water and culti 
vate the plant? 

Its leaves have a sweet aromatic scent and act as a cough 
elixir and cordial, indeed Hindus think that they possess 
many medicinal properties Brahmins always swallow one 
or two after their meals, as an aid to digestion They also 
eat some both before and after performing their ablutions in 
cold water, in order to keep up the proper temperature in 
the stomach and to prevent colds and chills and other 
maladies which might attack them without this preventative 


* ‘This formality m observed only by the Vishnavites —Lp 
+ This namo 18 alao given te the place inhabited by hrichns —Dvsots 
* The plant m grown in the courtyard of almost every Brahmin house, 
and the women offer worshsp to 1t daily —F 
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It was probably in consequance of its medicinal properties 
that the Hindus deified the plant in the first stance 


Darpua Grass? 


This plant belongs to the genus boiage It 18 found 
everywhere, especially in damp marshy ground Brahmins 
always keep some in their houses, and it 18 used in all their 
ceremonies It grows to the height of about two feet and 
18 finely pointed at the top It 18 extremely rough to the 
touch, and 1f rubbed the wrong way 1t cute through the skin 
and draws blood 

Hindu legends differ as to the ongin of this sacred grass 
Some say that 1t was produced at the time when the gods 
and the giants were all busy churning, with the mountain 
Mandara, the sea of milk in order to extract from 1t amreta 
or nectar, which would render them allimmortal The pHa 
18 that the mountain, while rolling about on Vishnu’s bac! 
(who, under the form of a turtle, was supporting 1t), rubbed 
off @ great many of the god’s hairs, and that these hairs, 
cast ashore by the waves, took root there and became 
darbha grass Others say that the gods, while greedily 
drinking the amriia which they had with infinite pes 
extracted from the sea of milk, let fall a few drops of the 
necter on this grass, which thus became eacred Then, 
again, others assert that 1t was produced at the time when 
Mohim—that 18 to say, Vishnu metamorphosed into a 
courtesan of that name—was distributing amrva to the 
gods The vessel contasning the nectar was supported on 
Mohim’s hip, from which some fleshy filaments fell, and 
taking root in the ground, developed under the form of 
darbha grass Bethis aait may, darbha grass 1s Jooked upon 
as Part of Vsshna himself the strength of this the 
Brahmins worship 1t and offer sacrifices to it, and, a8 may be 
remembered, make use of it in all their ceremonies, n the 
belief that 1t possesses the virtue of purrf; eve ane 
An annual feast instituted in honour of the sacred darbi 
grass 1s celebrated on the ith day of the moon in the 
month of Badra (September), and 1s called the Darbha 


peat smernd an (Pow, concvnndes) 18: comaitell ip all: anexifioes 
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ashtam By offering the grass as a sacrifice on that day 
immortality and blessedness for ten ancestors may be 
secured , and another result 1s that one’s posterity increases 
and multiples ike the darbha grass itself, which 15 ono 
of the most prohfic members of the vegetable kingdom 
I have no idea why thus plant should have been selected as 
worthy of special honour I have never heard of its being 
endowed with any pecuhar properties, either medicinal, 
ouhnary, or other, which would account for ite high position 


THE §acrzD Fie TREE 


There are seven different species of trees which the 
Brahmins consider sacred and accordingly worship , but, 
strange to say they are not those which produce the best 
fruits It 1s true, however, that their thick fohage makes 
a splendid ehade—a priceless boon m the hot chmate of 
Tn The aswatia* comes first on the hst It 13 one of 
the most beautiful trees in the country, and grows to a hugo 
size _ It 18 to be found everywhere, but especially where 
the Brahmins perform their ablutions Its large leaves, 
very soft to the touch,in colour bright green, are so hght and 
thin that the shghtest breeze sete them in motion , and as 
they produce an impression of most refreshmg coolness, the 
tree 18 considered to possess health giving properties When 
stirred by « breeze the leaves make a pleasant rustle, which 
Hindu authors have sometimes likened to the melodious 
sounds of the wma When to all these attractive natural 
charactenstics 1s added the tradition that under this tree 
Vishnu was born, 1t 18 no wonder that the aswatie1s regarded. 
with great reapect and veneration No one 1s allowed to 
cut 1t down, lop off its branches, or even pull off its leaves 
unless they are to be used for acts of worship To fell one 
of these trees would be an awful sacrilege, and quite unpar- 
donable It 28 consecrated to Vishnu, or rather #t 15 Vishnu 
himself under the form of a tree’ Sometimes a solemn 


4 Ig 1s called rasa marum m ‘Tamil, ruo-mane m Tolugu aril. 
masa in Qanarese It as the pagoda fig-tree (Fsene-relsgiosa), the tree 
at Goa —Dvsois i 

aswatia or pypul, having roots hanging from above and branchey 
bent downwards, 1s jorical, Esch tree springing from an unperceived 
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maugural ceremony 18 gone through, called Aswatia pratishia, 
or the consecration of the aswatta tree This ceremony 
which is an elaborate and costly one, possesses the virtue 
of transforming the tree into a divinity by inducting Vishnu 
into1t The Brahmins assert that untold blessings will be 
showered upon any one who 1s willing to bear the expense 

Lhave already described, in the chapters on the Sandhya 
and on Marriage the mannerin which this tree 18 worshipped 
and the honours that are paid to1t Sometimes it 19 invested. 
hike a Brahmin, with the triple cord, the very same cere 
monies bemg performed And sometimes 1t 18 solemnly 
married Generally a vepu or margosa trec' 1s selected 
for its spouse, and occasionally a plantain or banana tree 
Almost the same formahties are observed for this curious 
marniage as in the case of a marrage between Brahmins 
Here and there, on the hgh-roads and elsewhere the aswatta 
and vepu trees may be seen planted side by side on hitle 
mounds This unions not an accidental one but the result 
of an actual marrage ceremony Not thirty yards from the 
modest hut where I wrote these pages were two of these 
trees under whose shade I have often reclined Thew 
trunks were so closely entwined that they had become 
mcorporated one with another The habitants of the 
village could remember to have seen them planted together 
some fifty years before and said that they had been present 
at the wedding festivities, which lasted several days and 
were celebrated at the expense of 1 wealthy person of the 
neighbourhood at a cost of more than 1 500 rupees 

Such, then are the kind of good works which Hindus 
perform in order to obtain the pardon of therr sins in this 
world and to ensure their happiness in the next , and such 
as the state of degradation to which the Brahmins, so 
haughty, presumptuous, and infatuated with ther own 
ideas and opimons, have reduced a nation which 1s really 
worthy of better things" 
root 1s emblematioal of the body whuch really springs from and 1s one 
with the Godhead In the Bhagavat-gua it 1s raid to typify the umiverne 


‘It 18 said to be the male of the vate or baman (Ficus sndwca) —ED 
2 ‘This 18 another sacred tree, which 1s dechosted to fiva the Mea 


Azadwachta —Dunois 
* Sea Racimes La Relsgion, cap ¥ —DUBOIS 


CHAPTER VII 


‘The Adminstration of Civil and Crmunal Justice —Customs connected 
with Usury —Various Kinds of Pumshment —Tnal by Ordeal —- 
ee Prevalence of Perjury Remarks on the European Courts of 

fustioe 

GovzRNED from time immemonal by despotic princes, 
who recognized no law but their own free will and pleasure, 
India has been accustomed to a form of judicial administra 
tion peculiar to herself There has been no legal code neither 
has there been any record of Jegal usage Thore are it 14 
true, a few works containing genera! legal principles and 
a few wise legal maxims which have helped to guide the 
judges in their decisions, yet nowhere have there been 
properly organized courts of justice Ordinary cases have 
general Wy, been settled, without any mght of appeal, by 
the collectors of publi. revenue, assisted by assessors 
selected from the Pnneipal inhabitants and by the miltary 
officer commanding the district 

The Hindus have neither barristers nor solicitors , neither 
are they compelled to submit to those long proceedings and 
interminable delays, the cost of which often equals the 
value of the matter under dispute When 1t 1s a question 
of dividing property or of other business of any importance 
it 18 generally submitted to the arbitration of relatives or of 
the headmen of the caste, and if the nature of the suit or 
the high rank of the htigants render it advisable, all the 
prinorpal inhabitants of the district assemble to decide the 
point at issue’ 

When a case 1s brought before the revenue officer of the 
dhstrict and his assessors, no difficulty 1s expenenced in 
getting them to settle the dispute if they think that they 
are hkely to make any money out of 1+ Otherwise they 
will easily invent some pretext for putting off the matter 
till some future time when they may have more leisure to 
attend toit In any important case they try their best to 
bring the parties to an amicable understanding , and if that 


2 Bunce the Abbé s day English courta of yustice have been eatabhshed 
nove he sounty sa shrew hows of Sng brewers aston 
aeys and native i m courta In tl iy 
however, arbitration 1s stall resorted to in petty cxses —Ep 
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18 impossible, they leave the decision to a panchayat, or 
‘tmbunal of five arbitrators,” which may Se copes 
of a larger, but never of a smaller number than five If 
caste customs are the subject of dispute the settlement 
devolves upon the heads of the castes 

The procedure generally followed 18 that dictated by 
common sense, by ordinary intelligence and by such 
principles of equity as one always expects to find eatablshed 
in theory at any rate, m all civihzed countries Besides 
almost every member of a caste 1s well acquamted with ita 
different customs which are handed down by tradition 
from father to son, and thus are never lost In short, the 
form of judicial procedure 1n India 1s leas complicated than 
that of Europe, and would leave little to be desired if the 
scales of Themis were not much more easily put off then 
balance there than m other countries Impartiality and 
disinterestedness ate virtues with which Hindu yudges have 
but & very slight acquaintance’ Too weak to be able to 
resist the bribes that are offered them to be independent 
of the prejudices and predilections of ther own circle, or 
to be above all considerations of personal terest, then 
judgements are rarely conspicuous for unswerving upright 
ness andintegnty Almost invariably it 18 the richer suitor 
who gains the day , and even the most guilty generally find 
some means of blunting the sword of justice 

Tf the parties to a suit have an equally good case or an 
equally bad one, the party which makes the most noise and 
1s loudest in 1ts abuse of ita adversary usually gains the day 
for eloquence at the Indian Bar consists in shouting with all 
the strength of one’s lungs and in pouring such a flood of n- 
-vective on one’s adversary that he has not an answer left 

There are two or three Hindu works which contain rules 
and directions concerning the administration of Justice 
both ec1vil and criminal The best known 1s the Dharma 
Sastras, which contams amongst other things, a treatize on 
Hmdu polythesm There are also the Nts Sastras, and 
the Manu Sastras, which have been partly translated into 
Enghsh* Many legal precepts and decisions, which would 

1 Cyreumstances have now altered for the better in this respect —Ep 

* These and other Hindu clsancs have now been published in Engieh 
form 1 The Sacred Books of the Kast senes —ED 
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be most useful helps to a judge, might be gathered from these 
works, but as usual, they are:mmersed in a farrago of non 
sense, religious and otherwise For mstance, one may find 
there numbers of decisions in hypothetical cases that are 
either perfectly ridiculous or niorally impossible, and also 
numbers of idiotic theses Propound ex cathedra Further 
more whatever valuable information may be found here 
and there in these books 18 uate beyond the comprehen 
sion of the majonty of Hindus, who do not in the least 
jtand the learned terms mn which they abound 

The Hindus 1t may beremarked, recognize no prescriptive 
nghts A person in actual possession of any property, who 
happens to have no legal and authentic document stating 
that it belongs to him, 1s able to be proceeded against 
judicially and evicted by the representatives of a sor dssant 
legitimate proprietor even though the actual possessor could 
prove that he and hus ancestors had enjoyed the property 
without question and in good faith for a century or more 
The same principle holds in the case of debts It 1s not at all 
an uncommon thing for creditors to sue the great grandson of 
the ongmal debtor for a debt contracted morethan a hundred 
years before, and to force him to pay it even though he 
Iumeelf might be totally unaware of its existence 

Usury 1s @ recognized institution everywhere , and there 
19 no him to the rate of interest In the parts of thecountry 
where I lived the lowest rate was twelve per cent , and that 
they call the dharma vadds or fair interest, a rate that would 
not shock the most sensitive consmence * 

Indeed to lend money at that interest 18 considered o 
meritorious action Eighteen to twenty five per cent 18 
the usual rate, and money lenders have been known to 
exact the extortionate rate of fifty and even a hundred per 
cent Happily the cupidity of e money lenders often 
ends in their over reaching themselves, for only people who 
are rumed and absolutely penniless will consent to pay such 
interest, and consequently the greedy creditor runs the nek 
of losing both interest capital Borrowers of this class 
do not, a8 a rule, offer any security which the creditor can 

? ‘There has been no unprovement in this direction mnoo the days of 


‘the Abbé, and various proposals have been made to Jegulate in the 
matter —Ep 
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pounce upon in case of default of payment A Hindu’s 
whole property generally consists of a few head of cattle , 
but such property 1s inviolable If a creditor tried to seize 
a debtor's cattle, the magutrates would interfere to prevent 
it, not altogether im the interests of the agnoultunst, but. 
because by thus taking away the means of cultivating his 
fields, the creditors would at the same time, prevent his 
being able to pay the taxes which belong to the State 
Even the hut which the Hindu habits does not belong to 
him, but 18 the property of the State When he leaves lus 
village to settle elsewhere, he has no nght to dispose of 
his hovel It remains unoccupied either until some other 
inhabitant comes and with the consent of the headmen of 
the village takes possession of 3t, or until it falls to pieces 

‘Thus it may readily be understood that usurious money 
lending does not always tend to enrich the usurer It very 
often happens that borrower and lender are both completely 
rumed together 

Nevertheless, the lenders need never relinquish all hope 
The legal I system of bankruptcy, which the dishonest man 
will so gladly avail himself of, and by which he can grow 
nich at the e: of his creditors, 18 unknown in India 
If a debtor dies insolvent, his descendants to the sixth 
generation contmue to be ble for his debts * 

Criminal jurisprudence in India vanes greatly In some 
castes, for instance, the woman who commits adultery 
renders herself hable to capital punishment, but neither 
her parents nor the headmen of her caste have to carry out 
or easist at her execution Her husband alone has the nght 
to put her to death These severe measures however, 
have never been put 1n practice except in countries governed 
by native princes The Mahomedans always opposed 
them wherever their rule extended They thought 1t would 
be less cruel and more advantageous to the State to inflict 
very heavy fines for offences of thisnature Thus, a woman 
or girl not a prostatute by profession, who 1s proved to have 
committed adultery, particularly 1f she afterwards became 
pregnant and thereby convicted f, would be sentenced 
to a very heavy fine, quite beyond her power to pay , and 
is law on this subject 8 now m conformty with the Engheh laws 
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her seducer would also be fined to the same amount If 
the guilty pair were unable to find the money, the fine would 
fall on their nearest relatives, who would be obliged to pay 
atfor them The same form of punishment was meted out 
im any oases of 8 glaring nature where caste customs had 
been broken These fines were collected by the revenue 
officer of the district 1n which the offences had been com 
mitted It was further the custom for the offenders to give 
a feast to the headmen of their caste after thei fines 
been paid in consideration of which their fault was con 
aide to be wiped out 

There used to be, and still are in some districts, con 
tractois who farmed the revenue derivable from such fines 
These men agree to pay a fixed sum to the public treasury, 
and mn exchange they are allowed to keep all the fines they 
collect, for minor offences against caste customs or other 
peccadilloes One can well :magine that all their energies 
are directed to preventing any person: from gomg un 
punished 

As to more serious crimes, such as theft, homicide, &c 
either the rulmg prince, his minister or the governor of 
prommce usually passed sentence on them e governors 

owever, had not the right to condemn a man to capital 
pumshment without the ruler’s sanction Thieves, as a 
tule got off by giving up what they had stolen, and a good 
deal more besides, if they had it The unfortunate man 
whose goods were stolen only received a very amall portion 
of what he had Jost, by far the larger portion remaming in 
the hands of the judge who had kindly consented to look 
into the matter Highway robbery was punished by muti 
Tehon the right hand, nose, and ears of the robber being 
cut o: 

Murder itself was rarel bydeath Ifthe 
accused was rch and pial ac wee us tothe governor who 
tried the cage, means could always be found to divert well 
merited pumshment from the culprit If the offender was 
@ poor man, they took away the little that he possessed and 
baniahed him and hus fa: from the province 

ana ie mer Petes out Pea sooty were en 
couraged or on! tly punished in India, whilst imaginary 
crimes invariably catailed punishment on any who might be 
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accused of them A poor Pariah was put to death m Tan 
yore for having hurled a stone at and lolled a bull dedicated 
to Siva, which was devastating all the nice fields in the 
neighbourhood I knew another man of the same caste 
whose hand was cut off for having killed, also with a stone 
a calf which was trespassing on his field He too would 
have certainly lost his life had he not been able to prove 
that the offence was unintentional and had not several per- 
sons of note interceded in his behalf’ 

A person condemned to capital punishment 1s erther shot, 
hanged, or beheaded There are many forms of punishment 
and torture prevalent in Indi = For instance the offendcr 
may be banished from the country, severely flogged, or 
rolled naked on burning hot stones, or he may be con- 
demned to carry a heavy weight on Ins head or shoulders 
until he faints from exhaustion , or he may be tied toa stake 
and exposed to the burning rays of the sun with bare head 
and naked body or his hands and feet may be put into 
fetters tightened tall they almost dislocate the jomta, 
needles may be inserted under his nails, the pungent and 
acrid juice of the pepper plant may be mnjected into ins eyes 
and nostrils, ot large bodkins may be plunged into the 
most sensitive and fleahy parts of his body, and on their 
withdrawal the parts be rubbed with salt and vinegar or 
burning acids These are only a few of the horrors invented 
as pumishmenta by the Hindus It 1s not on murderers 
thieves, and offenders of that class that these ternble 
pumshmente fall They are much more hkely to be infhioted 
on Government offinals guilty of malpractices or malversa 
tion of public moneys, or on anybody who 18 known to be 
well off, but. who declines to allow himself to be fleeced 

In those provinces which are still under native govern 
ment, and especially in those where the rulers are Mahome 
dang, no man’s fortune 1s safe, however honestly 1t may 
havebeenacquired Government agents, aided bya highly 
orgamzed system of espionage, contrive to obtam most 
accurate information respecting the amount of ory. per 
son’s fortune, and whenever an unhappy individual 18 
ascertained to have saved enough to attract the prince’s 

1 ‘The Indian Pensl Code effectuslly provides against such sentencen 
nowadays —En. 
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they may endure, no disgrace 1s attached to either The 
penalty of death itself leaves no stain on the memory of the 
man who has undergone this supreme punishment, and, 
as a natural consequence, no sort of disgrace 1s reflected on 
the family of the victim A Brahmin would be degraded 
and banished from his caate for having eaten food which 
had been prepared, or drunk water that had been drawn, by 
# person of lower caste, but were he convicted of stealing, 
of uttermg vile calumnies, of attempting to take another 
man’s life, or of betraying his prince or country, none of 
these offences would prevent his appearmg without fear or 
shame in pubhe or would hinder his berg well received 
everywhere 

In c1vil as well as in criminal cases, when the evidence does 
not completely establish a fact, the Hindus often have re 
course to ordeals to decide the point at issue There are 
four ordeals gene) ally recognized among Hindus, namely, by 
the scales, by fire by water, and by poison * 

It 1s not the magistrates only who order these trials by 
ordeal Any one has the mght to insist on such a trial 
Thus, if « theft has been committed, the head of a household 
compels each member to undergo an ordeal In the same 
way, the head of a village may force 1t upon all the nhabi 
tants on whom orimuinal suspicion may rest , and a jealous 
husband may order the same in the case of his wife whose 
fidelity he doubts These ordeals sometimes produce such 
an effect on the real culprits that they are convinced that 
discovery is inevitable, and think it more prudent to confeas 
their guilt at once than to aggravate the matter by keeping 
silence On the other hand, such ordeals often occasion 
deplorable miscarriages of justice, and result in the convic 
tion of mnocent 8, who, strong in the knowledge of 
ther mnocenco, fondly believe that the natural course of 
things will be rev. 1n their favour * 


+ As trust by ordeal 1s one of the prinupal features in Kinda juris 
ppt, hae given « ore dete aononat of ton Appendix #2 — 

BOS 

+ Pius method of deciding a caso degrading example ax it 18 of the 
footish belch of winch the unan mands capa ‘was vonumon enough 
Srncges All snes’ Beetlven maison Indeed it was stall 1n existence in. 
most Christian countries till the thirteenth century In the behef thet 
tt wes imposmble, even m the most barbarous ages, for the obvious 
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A certain young woman who hved close to my house 
became the victim of her husband’s jealous suspicions §=To 
prove her innocence, he forced her to plunge her arm up to 
the elbow mto a bath of boiling oi! 6 unhappy woman, 
sure of her inviolable virtue, not hesitate to obey, and 
the result was that she was most fnghtfully scalded The 
wound became inflamed and bli: , finally mortified, and 
caused the unhePry woman’s death 

No doubt the disregard of the sanctity of an oath prevailing 
among the Hindus has, to a certam extent, necessitated the 
adoption of this system of tral by ordeal 

Certain it 14 that there 1s no nation in the world who think 
80 hghtly of an oath or of perjury The Hindu will fearlessly 
call upon all hns gods—celestia], terrestrial, and infernal—to 
witness his good faith in the least of his undertakings , but 
should fresh circumstances demand 1t, he would not have 
the smallest scruple in breaking the word that he had so 
solemnly pledged Woe to the imprudent mm who con- 
hdes to Hindus any private matter that affects ins fortune 
ius honour, or his hfe If it served their purpose, they would 
divulge it without any hesitation 

The unscrupulous manner in which Hindus will peryure 
themselves 18 so notorious that they are never called upon 
to make a statement on oath in their own courts of justice, 


ghaae of ti om to havo escaped the eyes of the yu iho wero 
tou at, some ve suggest t, 
ceremonious prayers and exorusms which preceded the ordeals base 
going on, the judges were sble to determine the guilt or mnocence of the 
Seoused by their demeanour, and that in the former case they left them. 
to the ordeal, while in the latter they found means, either by the applica- 
tion of mediomes or drugs or hy some other trickery, to ensure their 
Pastag through the ordeal safe and sound | It epposre moreover that 
ju judges used to protect by other means the accused who were to 
us, 


‘undergo any dangerous ordeal hus, for instance 3m wome provinces 
if a atol ‘hyeot us of small value, auch aa e gold ornament Judges 
would order a vessel full of water to be brought, and each sus) 


the water, and the lost pr ‘was generally found at the bottom 
‘Thus the culpnt escaped ‘and there was no need for the 
ordeal to take place.—Dvz01s 


‘The detection of onme by ordeal 1s not entirely dead even now But 
167 not, of course, recoguunal in the regular courts, and in fact 18 legal 


—Ep 
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unless they are persons who bear an exceptionally high 
character * 

But the yumsprudence of the Hindus, like the rest of then 
pohtical institutions, has undergone a complete change 
since & great European Power has dominated the country 
Regular courts of justice have been established at great 
exper mm every district to protect the nghts and settle the 
differences of persons of ‘ali classes, respective of rank, 
position, and caste And this 1s, undoubtedly, one of the 
greatest benefits that just and enlightened Government 
can bestow on any country However much opinions may 
differ as to the usages of these courts, 1t seems to me that no 
one can deny that they have already been productive of 
zmmense benefit Nowadays every member of society can 
rest assured that sooner or later the wrongs under which he 
suffers, erther in ns person or his property, will be redressed, 
and he can also rely unreservedly upon the impartiahty of 
hus yadges an advantage he was far from enjoying under the 
aon rule of his former despotic masters At the same time, 
it must be admitted that the present judicial system haa by 
no means realized all the obyects for which 1t was establish 
Indeed, how could any one reasonably expect that such 
@ huge measure of reform would be sealed with lection 
from its very commencement ‘ Every crestion of the human 
brain can always be improved upon when the light of ex 
perience has shown up its defects and revealed the mistakes 
that have been committed For example, the fact cannot 
be disguised that the slow and cautious method of procedure 
which 1s customary in a European court of law 1 by no 
means adapted to the majonty of Hindus who from ther 
atraitened circumstances and the nature of ther occupations 
cannot afford such long and expensive modes of litigation 
Is 1t hkely thet they would find 1¢ convenient to wait about 
at the place where justice 1s dispensed, 1t may be for many 

* In India What can uf teach us? Professor Max Muller defends with 
na little akail the general credibihty of the Hindus He quotes, ster 
abos, Br John Malcolm who asserted I have hardly ever known, 
where a person did understend the language, or whore a calm com- 
rauntestion was made to a native of India through a well-informed and 
trustworthy medium, thet the result cid not prove that what hed ué 
firat been stated as faleehood had either proceeded from fear or from 
musapprehension —Ep 
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days, till their turn to be heard comes, leaving, as they must, 
1m the meantime ther famihes without any means of sub 
sistence ? From this pomt of view the new system 18 all to 
the advantage of the rich and influential and to the detmment 
of the poor, against whom the former can bring vexatious 
susts with ampunity So great 1s the dread amongst the 
rer Hindus of these lengthy processes, and of the pro 
Tonged absences from their homes which they entail, that 
when they are cited to appear as witnesses before these new 
tribunals, they wll often spend large sums in bribing the 
official who brings the summons, :f any means whatever can 
be found by which they can elude the hateful business If 
brawls or quarrels arse 1n 4 village, the neighbours, far from 
interposing and trying to restore peace, retire promptly to 
ther own houses, termbly afraid lest they may be called as 
witnesses 1n court and thus waste much precious time which 
otherwise might be profitably employed in the fields o1 
an the house 
The conclusion to be drawn from this seems to be that 
under the new system of judimal admunustration sufficient, 
attention has not been paid to the pecuhar character dis 
position, and prejudices of the people for whose benefit it was 
dovised It was not sufficiently borne in mind that nowhere. 
in the whole world 1s there another race of men so obetimate, 
so deceitful, and so htagious as the Hindus, partly from faults 
of tramuing and partly from ther deep seated attachment 
to caste customs What we should think trifies appear to 
them of the utmost importance, and are often the cause of 
Jawsuite I defy the most active, zealous, and intelligent 
Judge, especially in view of the enormous tract of country 
over which he has to admonister justice—I defy him, I re 
peat, to hear one fifth of the grievances, exther real or 1ma 
pary, which people are ready to pourintohisears Three 
fourths at least of the legal proceedings have to do with the 
most petty concerns, though they are far from bemg regarded 
a6 much bythe complainants They are usually about small 
debte, quarrels, slanders, trifling assaults without bloodshed, 
petty larceny, &c Tho settlement of these small matters 
tught very well be removed from the jumsdiction of the 
hy courte and placed in the hands of allage panchayats 
ed of the 


or petty courts of arbitrataon, composi est matenals 
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available , or they might, in part at any rate, be left to the 
village headmen, whose judgements m either case would be 
expeditious and without It could certamly not be 
imate courts would fulfil ther 
duties with very scrupulous integrity or strict impartiality , 
but the parties concerned would always have as compensa 
tion for the small injustices of which they might now and 
then be the victims the immense advantage of not losing 
their trme or being put to an expense which more often than 
not 1s out of all proportion to the value of the matter mn 
hspute 
the penalties sanctioned by the European courts of 
Justice, imprisonment for debt, amongst others, strikes the 
Hindus as a ridiculous expedient, and it 1s one at which they 
often laugh To be deprived of liberty without any addi 
tional coercion or torture appears to them no punishment 
at all Any Hindu who has sufficient private means would 
be quite contented never to leave his house night or day , 
he would be in a state of indolent repose, chewing betel, 
smoking his pipe, eating, drinking and sleeping, without 
taking the least interest in what was going on in the world 
outside 
There are two classes of persons who are imprisoned for 
debt firstly those who are fraudulent debtors, who can 
pay but refuse to do so, and whom torture alone would bring 
to their senses, and, secondly, thove who are absolutely 
msolvent The frst of these two classes will go to pnson 
with the utmost indifference, while the second are positively 
dehghted to be sent there because the aggrieved party 18 
obliged to feed them while they arein przon And whatcan 
be more ple: to Hindus than to be maintamed im idle 
ness? It must be borne in mind that most Hindus when 
they borrow money, do so with the lurking hope that circum 
stances will arise, or that they will think of some expedient, 
by which they will be able to elude repayment Thus 
strong measures have to be resorted to as the only means by 
which payment can be exacted from such ¥ ery unscrupulous 
debtors © When the time for payment comes and the creditor 
demands his money, the debtor declares he has none and 
begs for further grace swearing by all lus gods that he will 
pay everything, capital and interest, at the time stipulated 
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More time 1s granted once and even twice, and each time 
the debtor’s fine promsesend msmoke At last thecreditor 
becomes tired of these mtermmable delays, grows angry, 
and arrests the debtor mm the name either of the ruler of the 
country or of the governor of the province’? The creditor 
forbids his debtor to eat or drink without his on, and 
at the same time he himself 1s bound to fast If this method 
does not succeed, the creditor places a huge stone on the 
debtor's head and a similar one on his own, and thus bur 
dened they remain motionless opposite each other, exposed 
to the heat of the sun, or they walk till one of them faints 
from exhaustion, or they both stand on one foot lke 
cranes , or sometimes the creditor seizes the debtor’s cattle 
and shuts them up, forbiddmg any one to feed them until 
payment has been made in full At Jast the debtor 14 so 
worried that he 1s unable to bear 1t any longer , he comes 
to terms pays a large sum on account and gives good 
security for the remainder Creditor and debtor then pat 
on the best of terms Very often the creditor 18 so hard 
pushed himself that he 1s obhged to relimguish a part of 
what 18 due to him an order to get back some of his money 

Is it hkely, I may ask, that men who carry obstinacy and 
tenacity to such lengths would be alarmed at the prospect of 
enjoying & few idle weeks in prison t 

© only object of a prison, according to the Hindus, 15 to 

prevent, the accused or the criminal running away No 
disgrace 1s attached to impnsonment, and consequently it 18 
no punishment at all fact mere imprisonment 16 not 
looked upon as @ punishment even by magistrates in native 
provincea Every one condemned to prison has to undergo 
more or less severe torture according to the gravity of his 
offence If 1t 18 but a trifling misdemeanour, the dehnquent 
28 beaten and then set at hberty 

All intelhgent Hindus are agreed that the penal laws in 

1 This method of arrest 1s very common 1 arrest you one Hindu 
willsey toanother, 1n the name of the King or the Kast Company, 
arn the name of the Collector of the district,’ &c The person to whom 
the summons u addressed 1s obliged to obey 1t, to leave hua business 
and to place himself at the disposa) of bis Tf be attempted 
to escape, he would render hunself hable to be pumshcd for contempt of 
the law —Dvzors 

‘No such private atrests arc now pernutted by law —Lp 
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troduced by Europeans into their country err conuderably 
on the side of leniency They consider them quite imade- 
quate to protect society against evil doers To keep peace 
and order amongst a nation constituted hke the Hindus, 
they say, much harsher measures must be resorted to 

Even capital punishment appears to produce no impression 
whatever on these apathetic people she sight of an exe 
cution, far from moving the spectators to feelings of pity 
or compassion, 18 only looked upon as an amusement, and 
they are even much diverted by the convulsive contortions 
of the poor wretch who 1s hanging on the gallows Perhaps 
the utter want of feeling shown bv the crowd under these 
circumstances was one of the reasons why native ces 
so rarely resorted to capital punishment Probably they 
reflected that punishments were inflicted quite as much for 
the sake of their deterrent effect on others as fon the chastise 
ment of the guilty Mutilation appeared to them to be 
a much more efficacious way of 1epressing vice Criminals 
deprived of nose, ears, or mght hand, dragging out their 
miserable existence before the eyes of all men were living 
and lasting witnesses of the severity of the law, and their 
woeful appearance served as e daily example to others 
See, they seemed to say to every passer by, what a sad fate 
awaits those who break the laws! 

The death penalty, on the other hand, barely excites a 
passing terror, and I very much doubt whether the fear of 
1b ever restrained any Hindu who was bent on committing 
@ crime 


CHAPTER IX 
The Mabtary System of the Hindus —Ancient and Modern Methoda of 
Warfare —The Materis] formerly composing ther Armies ~The 


Mibtery Game of Cheas invented by the Hindus —Polsgars — 
Diferent Weapons that have been in Use at vanous Iimes im 


Hxex my self imposed task should have been brought to 
a close, for it 18 hardly to be expected that I can treat the 
subject matter of this chapter satisfactorily, seeing how 
foreign it 18 to my profession However, as nearly all the 
public monuments of India, both civil and rehgious, com 
memorate some war, and as all the Hindu books are filled 
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with descriptions of feats of arms and accounts of battles, 
I thought that a few details on this subject would not be 
entirely out of place in such a work as the present. 

The Kshatnyas, or kings, and their descendants the 
Rayputs formerly held undisputed sway in India, and th 
alone had a right to follow the military profeasion All 
this, however, has reywadays undergone a complete change 
ambition having found a way through this hard and fast 
rule At the present time there are very few native rulers 
who belong to the old warnor caste In this case, a8 im 
many others, the strongest have seized the reins of govern 
ment Indeed, in many provinces one may find princes of 
very low origin, who by their courage their talents or their 
intrigues have raised themselves to their high position In 
the same way the profeamon of arms has now been thrown 
open to men of all castes, from the Brahmin to the Panah 
On the one hand one may see s Brahmin who has attamed 
the rank of commander 1m chief of an army, while on the 
other hand, especially in the Mahratta armies, you may 
see them serving as common 

Though the habits of the Hindus appear more hkely to 
impeur their courage than to make them good soldiers, the 
art of war nevertheless seems to have been as well understood 
by them from very early tames as any other and those who 
followed the muhtary profession have always been held 1n 
jugh esteem In fact, military officers took rank in the 
social scale immediately after thepriesthood The Brahmins 
themselves, actuated by motives either of gratitude or of 
self mterest, allowed them to participate in some of their 
own high prerogatives such as the valued privileges of being 
allowed to hear the Vedas read and of wearmg the triple 
cord But however much the Hindus may have honoured 
the profession of arms and however full their national 
histories may be of wars, conquests, sieges, battles, victories, 
and defeats, it 1s nevertheless remarkable that no nation 
has ehown at every epoch 1n sta history ¢o little skill 2n 
muhtary science When pitileas conquerors, at the head of 
savage and warhke hordes, forced ther way over the northern 
mountains and spread themselves hke a devastating torrent 
over the fertile provinces of Indis, the peaceable and docile 
inhabitants were unable to offer any effectual resistance 
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They saw their towns and villages ravaged by fire and sword, 
while mvers of blood imgloriously and fruitlessly spilt, 
deluged ther felds The readiness with which they bent 
their necks beneath their oppressors’ yoke, and the feeble 
ness of the efforts which they put forth to recover their 
andependence, proved how infenor they were m courage 
and disciphne to the proud Tartars who mvaded and oon 
quered them 

‘The wars of India may be clasefied under three heads 
those of the mythical ages, those of the ancient kings and 
those of modern times By the last I mean only the inter 
necine wars between native princes before the time when 
these princes, convinced of the superionty of European 
military science, determmed to introduce foreigners amongst 
their troops, and to this end enhsted m their service those 
European adventurers who offered to help them in their 
undertakings It was an imprudent policy, and the native 
princes did not see until too Jate the denger of surrounding 
themselves with such intriguing and ambitious auxiharies 

I will say nothing about the wars of the gods and the 
giants, which the mayonty of Hinde books ribe with 
equal bombast and prohxity Such exaggerated mghie of 
imagination can hardly be considered worthy of a place in 
serious lnstory It 1s always the same story of armies of 
giants whose heads touched the stars, and who were mounted 
on elephants of proportionate mize One of these giants, 
for example, 1s depicted as upheaving the very firmament 
wath his shoulders giving 1t such a violent shock as to over- 
throw all the gods who dwelt therein, and thereby warnn 
them of what they might expect from an adversary of auc! 
prowess On the other hand, a god who 1s about to engage 
these formidable enemies takes the earth for his chanot, 
 rambow for his bow, and Vishnuforanarrow He shoots 
this extraordinary missile, and with one shot overthrows an 
immense city, in which all the villains that he 1s pursumg 
are entrenched, burying them all in the fallen ruins of the 
cit; 

“Fo uno dssce omnes I do not think that the history of 
the wars of the ancient kings of India 18 one whit less absurd 
Te a only the posts who have undertaken the task of trans- 
mutting details to posterity, and as Hindu poets are not 
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wont to do things by halves, they have freely availed them. 
selves of the privilege of exaggeration and embellishment 
Facts are so interwoven with foohsh and senseless efforts of 
the imagmation that 1t 1s impossible to disentangle the truth 
Why should one feel astonished at Xerxes being able to 
gather together and mamtain a million soldiers when he set- 
forth to conquer Greece * Such an army would have formed 
only a small detachment of one of the armies of the kings of 
India These latter never took the field at the hesd of less 
than several hundreds of millions of fighting men' If the 
reader will recollect what I have remarked several times, 
namely, that only that which 1s extraordinary and extrava 
gant has the power of pleasing the Hindu, he will hardly be 
astonished at the strange mania which has induced Hindu 
authors to carry exaggeration even to puerility In every 
country wmiters adapt their work to the taste of the publi 
being anxious to gain from them the greatest, posuble 
approbation The maxim 
Buen nest beau que lo vrai le vrai seul ext aimable, 

would be rank heresy m good Hindu hterature 

The one fact that I have been able to glean for certain 19 
that the armies of the ancient Hindu kings were divided into 
four arms or sections, of which the whole formed a chatur 
angam These four corps were the elephants, the chanots 
the cavalry, and the infantry Such, indeed, were the com 
ponent parts of the army of Porus, who was vanquished and 
taken prisoner on the banks of the Hydaspes by Alexander 

No one at the present day demies the fact that the Hindus 
mvented the military game of chess" 


1 ‘The following 16 the story acvording to Oriental writers, of how 
Mtoe game was snvented At the beginning of the fifth century af the 
waa m 
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Its very evident that st was the composition and tactics 
of the ancient Hindu armies that orginally suggested the 
game The Hindus, m fact, calledit chatur angam Though 
with some few small variations we have adopted their 
method of playing, 1t must be admitted that the innovations 
which we have introduced in the shapes and names of the 
pieces are certamly not happy What can be more ndicu- 
Jous than the castles which move about from place to place, 
the queen who rushes about fighting with the ’s people, 
or the bishops who occupy such an exalted position ? 

As with us, the most 1mportant piece on the Hindu chess- 
board 1s the king’ The second piece, which we call the 
queen*, they term the manirs, a tatle which signifies a 
mmuster of state who 1s also commander in chief of the 
army Chanota* oupy the place of our bishops Like us 
the Hindus have kmghts, but instead of our battlemented 
castles they have elephants‘ The pawns or foot soldiers 
are, as with us the simple rank and file of winch the army 18 
composed The chess board 1s called by the Hindus the 
por athalam, or field of battle 

But to retuin to the ancient Hindu armes In the firet 
line came the elephants It 1 certain that these arumals 
carried castles or howdahs on their backs, contaiming several 
men armed with javelhns But I think it would be wrong 


Jearn it Swe whilo teaching him the rules made him realize some 
important trutha which mp te that tame he had failed to grasp, and the 
monarch wishing to show bis gratitude to the Brahmun ‘lum what 
he would hke as a reward Swas replied that he would be satisfied 
with ag much nice as could be placed on the sixty four squares of the 
cheas-board by putting one grain on the first, two on the second, four 
on the third, and so on, the number on each square always doubling 
‘The kang cheerfully agreed to such an apparently modest demand But 
the treasurers soon convinced their master that he bad pledged himeclf 
to an act of mumrficence which in spite of all hia treasure and vest 
estates, he would be quite unable to fulfil Sissa st once sewed the 
pPreumty of pointing out to the monarch how easy it was to abuse 

\¢ best intentions of a sovereign f he were not perpetually on hia guard 
against those who surrounded him —Duzors 

+ The Arab and Persian name for chess 1s ‘ the king s game —Duzoss 

2 In Low Latin thia piece was called jercsa, from the Perman fers 
which means minister of xate, vizir —Dvz01s 

* In many Eastern countries theee are elephants —Dvso1s 

* ‘Amoongat other Asiatic nations these are camels ridden by 8 man 
with & bow and arrow m hs hand —Dusois 
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to suppose that theae castles or howdahs were of any great 
size, 28 might be magined from certain illustrations § Jake 
those which may still be found in the present day amongst 
the armies of some Eastern princes, these towers or howdaha 
resembled large boxes without hds as long and as broad as 
# large bed, placed crosswise on the back of the elephant, 
and capable of holding six or seven archers when sitting in 
Onental fashion Though an elephant 18 rery strong, 80 a8 
to be able to carry two small cannons and then carnages, 
there 18 nevertheless a limit to sts powers, and naturally 
a much larger erection, with still larger number of men in 
xt, would be a burden, under which even an elephant would 
succumb And there 1s yet another pot namely the 
difficulty of fixing a lofty structure with any degree of secu 
mity on an elephant’s back, a difficulty which would be ren 
dered practically insurmountable by the brusque movements 
and rothng gait of the anime] _ Be this ast may, elephants 
an days gone by were formidable adversaries amongst these 
half iphned nations They broke the ranks frightened 
the horses, trampled the soldiers underfoot, and at the same 
tame it was very difficult to wound them, on account of their 
hard and horny epidermis These powerful creatures are 
still employed in the armies of native princes, but rather 
from ostentation than from any wathke purpose that they 
serve A native general or semor officer considers an ele 
phant to be the only mount befitting lus digmty , the animal 
bemg usually covered with magmificent trappings It 28 
only with great difficulty that elephants can be made to 
stand fire, though every method 1s employed to eaauilenes 
them with it ‘ithout these precautions the rattle of fire 
arms and the squibs that are hurled at them would excite 
them to frenzy, and would consequently cause the death of 
their riders 

They were also used for battermg the gates of beat 
towns, and it was with a view to counteracting this that 
most of the gates were thickly studded on the outside with 
Jong and stout 2ron 5; 

In the Mogul armies, before the introduction of European 
tactics, an elephant always marched in the van, bearing on 
ite head a long long pole, 1, from which floated a large flag Some 
times this was followed by another elephant carrying & mch 
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howdah, on which was placed a box containing a priceless 
rehe, which usually was, 1f one may belseve it an actual har 
from Mahomet’s beard 

The chief service which these anumals render nowadays 18 
1a the transport of artillery and equipage When a swamp, 
a ditch, a canal, or any other obstacle arrests the progress of 
the bullocks that drag the cannon, one or more elephants are 
brought up to push the gun carnage with their heads and 
trunks and thus help them over the difficulty When nvers 
which are not fordable have to be crossed elephants are 
often used to carry men and heavy baggage over on their 
backs But the services of these animals are dearly bought, 
considering the vast expense which their food and keep entail 
Thus they are falling more and more into disuse Every 
day the camel 1s growmg in favour as bemg more prhent 
and tractable 

Chariots formed the second division of the mauent Hindu 
armies If one may believe what eaily Hindu writers say, 
these chariots were used in considerable numbers and were 
of considerable size = That of the kang was the most magn 
ficent The rest belonged to Ins subordinate cmefs When 
two hostile armies met the leaders on each side were in the 
habit of interchangmg comphments with each othe: before 
joing battle One for instance would drop an arrow just 
short of his adversary’s chariot and the other would return 
the salute Splendid horses were harnessed to these war 
chariots One reads in the Bhagavaia that one of the old 
lungs of India, when setting out on a campaign, harnessed 
a troop of demons to his chaniot to ensure the pace being 
good The chariots were usually ornamented al] round with 
large bells which made a great nome and this custom 13 
still occasionally observed at the present tame 1n the case of 
private carnages The latter, however, in no way resemble 
the ancient war chanots, about which I have not been able 
to collect any trustworthy information 

The cavalry formed the third division Indian generals 
in ancient trmes, however, did not rely much on tius arm 
The infantry played the prncipal part in ther wars, which 
1s contrary to the practice of more modern times, for until 
quite recently no use whatever was made of infantry, only 
8 few undisorphined regiments of followers bemg maintasned 
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to pillage, ravage, and destroy all the villages in their way, 
and to devastate the enemy’s country This idea they had 
evidently borrowed from the Tartais, who had mvaded their 
country, and whose superionty in arms they had been forced 
to acknowledge to their cost 
The Moguls and Mahrattas the two rival powers who 
for a long while disputed the supremacy of India, placed on 
some Occasions as many 28 100,000 horse in the field The 
Mahratte princes combined could have commanded as many 
as 300,000 horse But they never knew how to utihze this 
unwieldy multitude to its full advantage, because they did 
not understand how to manceuvre it in & scientific mannor 
The lessons wluch the Luropean invaders gave them tame 
after lume, for more than 300 years, seem haidly to have 
taught them to appreci ite their mistakes Even at the end 
of this Jong period and when it was toolate to mend matters, 
there was @ vast inferiority in their tactics compared with 
those of their dreaded opponents They never could be 
brought to understand the value of stnct discipline good 
tactical handling orderly «rangements in marching and 
camping and, an short all the skilled dispositions by which 
it 18 possible to manceuyre large bodies of troops without 
confusion They thought their work www done when they 
had collected a miscellaneous horde of men who marched to 
battle in a disorderly mass and fell upon the enemy without 
method or concerted plan 
indian armies always contain a large number of chiefs 
who command as many troopers as they are able to raise 
at their own expense Each recruit brings his own horse, 
which remains his private property He receives a fixed 
sum for himself and for the keep of his horse If he happens 
to lose his horse, he 18 dismissed ag useless This plan 
certainly puts the State to httle expense, but 1t renders the 
cavalry as a body less effective, for at close quartera the 
nder’s first care 1s for his horse, which belongs to himself , 
uy often, when he sees that there 1s much er, he wall 
to flight at the first order to charge Desertion indeed. 
18 very common in the armies of Indian princes Asa rule, 
hittle trouble 1s taken to catch deserters, nor are they severely 
punished when caught In order to ensure fidehty amongst 
therr troops the chiefs are m the habit of keeping their pay 
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m arrear , and this pres ents a large number of mercenanen 
from deserting, a5 they fear to lose what 14 due to them 
Nevertheless whole armies have been known to throw down 
ther arms 1n face of the enemy and refuse to take them up 
again until they had received their pay It 1s by no means 
rare ocourrence for large bodies of troops to refuse to set, 
out on @ march for a similar reason Mutinous soldiers, 
too, frequently put their generals under arrest, send them 
to prison menace them sword in hand or try to intimidate 
them by loud threats and insults The generals, strange to 
say will calmly and patiently put up with these mutinous 
outbursts Usually they will pay the mutineers a part of 
their arrears and promise the rest-in a short time Quiet 15 
then restored, and the men return to dutv until another such 
occasion presents itself 

Although these undisciplined mercenaries make verv 
inferior troops, still there are instances on record of honour 
able and brave conduct among their chiefs especially among 
Mahomedan chiefs of gh rank The latter never cry for 
quarter, and even when the day is going against them 
they will not retreat a step as long 1s they have the suppoit 
of o few of their followers Flight ot retreat under such 
circumstances 18 considered by them even more ignomimious 
than it 18 by their European opponents 

The ordinary cavahy troopers, be they Mahomedan o1 
Mahratta, sre usually very badly mounted, and then equip 
ments are still worse Nevertheless, then weedy looking 
chargers are so inuied to fatigue and so accustomed to 
privation that they will make, with only e little coarse hay 
for food, a succession of forced marches which would be 
quite beyond the capabilities of our best European cavalry, 
covering as they sometimes do as much as s1xty miles a day 
Mounted on these wretched animals, detachments of troops 
are able to cover great distances and to sweep down sud 
denly on distnote from which they were supposed to be far 
away It must not be supposed that there are not very good 
horses to be found, especially m the Southern provinces of 
India , but they are only to be bought for very high prices 
that are quite beyond the means of ordinary ly 
the chiefs possess really fine horses They take remarkably 
good care of them hey usually decorate them in vanous 
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ways, and often paint their bodies in different colours 
They train them sn an extremely clever manner, and mde 
them most gracefully Many would be able to carry 
off prizes 11 our European ndimg schools The Mahrattos, 
for instance, accustom their horses to stop at a given signal 
‘The rider dismounts and goes away, leaving his steed loose 
Sometumes for hours together the animal will remain as still 
as a milestone until bis master returns A horse stealer 
who one dav came across a solitary steed, which had thus 
been left without any one to look after 1t, mounted it and 
galloped off The owner of the horse, seeing from a distance 
what had happened, thereupon gave the call by which he 
always stopped the animal At the sound of its master’s 
voice the horse percerved its mistake and stood stock still 
In spite of every effort on the part of the thief it refused to 
budge, whereupon the latter thought it more prudent to 
take to fhght on his own two legs 

The troopers, Mahomedan and Mahratta, are armed with 
lances, Javelina, and katharis, or daggers Some few have 
blunderbussea in addition while others have indifferent 
sabres A few may be seen armed with nothing but the 
whip or switch which they use in urging on their horses 
Each man, in short 1s expected to arm himself at his own 
expense, and consequently a remarkable vanety may be 
noticed in the equipments of a troop of native cavalry 

They march 1n the most irregular fashion, and have no 
idea of regular mihtary movements Indeed, any such 
knowledge would be of little or no use to them, for they very 
rarely take part ina pitched battle All their campaigns 
are reduced to mere skirmishes and constant surprises on 
one side or the other, in which very little blood1sshed The 
chief operations of native armies are confined tora’ the 
country that they happen to be passing through, without 
distinction of friend or foe, and pillaging without mercy 
all the defenceleas mhabitants, who are put to inconceivable 
tortures in the attempt to force them to disgorge imaginary 
treasure that they never possess 

The infantry 1, 1f possible, in even & worse plight , or at 
any rate if ea p00 the me when naire cee were 

iuced to admit, adventurers into their service, 

to reorganize and drill armies, 
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The ancient kings of India placed most reliance on their 
infantry It formed the fourth division of their armues, and 
was numerically larger than the other three It formed, in 
fact, the main strength of the combined forces At the 

t day, too, 1t constitutes the principal, and indeed 
almost the only, force of the smaller native princes who are 
known by the name of Polgare! These Polgars rarely 
have any cavalry, the smallness of ther revenues and the 
character of the country they wnhabrt rendering it almost 
impossible to maintam them 

The Polwgars in many respects resemble the European 
barons of the Middle Ages, who from their strongholds ven 
tured boldly to defy the royal authority They are fairly 
numerous in the various districts of the Penmnsula, and they 
were much more numerous before the great European Power 
extended its domimon over the territories in which they 
were established and subdued the greater number of them 
These petty despots waged almost incessant war agaist each 
other Safely ensconced m deep jungles o1 on inaccessible 
mountam tops they were able to defy the princes whose 
terntones surrounded them and the latter unable to 
suppress these turbulent vassals fo. fear that they would 
pillage and devastate their own states, tried to hive amicably 
with them 

These Polgars o1 self styled princes made war according 
to methods of then own The use of cannon wes unknown 
to them, their only arms being arrows pikes, and flint- 
locks They never risked a pitched battle When attacked 
by @ superior force they took refuge in their jungles or on 

er mountains Their object would be to surprise the 
advancing enemy in gome defile Lying in ambush behind 
trees or thick brushwood they would pour well directed 
volleys upon their opponents, foremmg them to retire in 
disorder with considerable loss It was in the nndat of 
thew jungles or on the tops of their mountains that the 
Englsh, after much labour and the loss of many men, 
managed to lay hands upon these bngand chiefs and their 
levi followers Only by these means were the newomnn 
able to restore peace tranquillity in provinces whiol 
had previously been the scene of perpetual outrages 

+ These mhabit the southern chstnicte of the Pennsula ~Ko 
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The art of laying out camps 1s as little known to Indian 
generals as that ‘of msrohing anarmy The greatest con 
fusion always reigns both m their encampments and on tho 
march en an army makes a halt, the most important 
point, of course, 1s to see that there 1s a good supply of water 
close at hand This 1s not always to be found where 1t 18 
wanted, especially at certain times of the year, and whole 
armies have been reduced to the direst straits by being 
temporarily deprived of ths ndispensable element the want 
of which 1s much more keenly felt in a tropical chmate than 
elsewhere 

An officer usually goes on chead selects a suitable site for 
the camp, and there sets up a large flag whichis visible from 
along distance Fach divimon then encampa in any sort of 
order beyond this landmark Each clef pitches his tent sn 
the midat of his own followers, and hoists Ins distinctive 
banner Confusion and disorder prevail everywhere 
Things are, however a jittle more orderly around the com 
mander in chief's tent’ Fairly good discip)ine 18 aleo main 
tained in the spot set apart as a market place Here pro 
visions and commodities of various kinds, pillaged from the 
country through which the army has passed, are exposed for 
sale, for asd ai of an Indian army 18 always attended 
by fire, sword, and robbery In fact, it 1s considered un 
necessary and troublesome to estabhsh regular depots for 
provisions or in fact to make commussariat arrangements of 
any kind = It was only when an army was obliged to pass 
through a country which had already been devastated that 
these utions were considered necessary Strings of 
bullock were then employed with the army to carry its 
provisions At all other times the chiefs rehed for their 
commussariat on a crowd of purveyors attracted by the hope 
of gain, and especially on the Lambad:s, or Sukalers, profes 
gonal pillagers, whom I have already deacnbed, and who 
kept the camp market well supphed by then continual raids 
on the unfortunate inhabitants of the surrounding country 

The most abominable debauchery 1s openly authonzed 
among the soldiery, especially in Mahomedan armies A 
spec quarter mn the camp 18 set apart for the vile and 

lepraved wretchea who give themselves up to this hideous 

form of prostitution 
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Charlatans of ali kinds swarm in these disorderly camps 
There are conyurers soothsayers, astrologers, tight rope 
dancers acrobats, quacks, pickpockets, falors, religious 
mendicants, blind men, and furthermore, each soldier 1s 
generally followed by his wholefamily Thus you may often 
see an army of from twenty five to thirty thousand soldiers 
with three hundred thousand followers of all sorts and con 
ditions in its tram, who profiting by the confusion which 
reigns in the camp devote then whole time to robbery with 
impunity The Mahratts armies are less troubled with these 
encumbrances for they often mahe forced marches and it 
would be impossible for the followers to heep up with them 

The generals’ tents especially in the case of Mahomedans 
ue very large and commodious Onental taste and luxury 
are conspicuous in thom = They are xichly adorned and 
provided with every kind of comfort They are divided 
into several compartments some of which axe destined for 
thew:ves or concubmesof these pleasure loving commanders 
who are almost invariably accompanied by thew women 
Even in the midst of a tumultuous camp, Indian princes 
and generals never neglect anything that can pander to their 
sensuality 

One may well belicve that 1t 18 easy to surprise # camp 
composed of such a rabble There are rarely any outposts 
The spies who are maintained in the hostile camp partly 
supply this deficiency , for, as soon as they perceive anything 
unusual going on, they hurry off to warn their employers 
who aie thus prepared to receive the enemy The latter 
usually retire as soon as they perceive that the opponents 
aieontheslert Moreover, surprises and night marches are 
not at all to the taste of Indian warniors, who do not hke to 
be deprived of their sleep Thus1t has sometimes happened 
that a mere handful of Europeans has thrown into disorder 
and routed a whole army by unexpected attacks of this 
nature 

Nevertheless, however inferior the people of India may be 
im discipline and courage, they have one great advantage 
over Europeans, which had they only known how to make 
use of it, would certainly have rendered the struggle between 
them and their formidable adversaties much less unequal 
I mean thew extreme temperance in eatmg and drinking 
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Give an Indian solder three or four pounds of rice per week 
with a httle salt, and on that, with the addition of a little 
water, he will keep himself in good health, be active, cheer 
ful, and m condition to undertake forced marches for several 
days consecutively, without suffering any mconvenience 
What a — Gi May seein the jnsan armies posseeed mm 
this useful faculty for the purpose rassing and annoying: 
an enemy whom they were afraid to mect 1n pitched battles, 
but who, infinitely less abstemous, would soon have become 
disheartened without a plentaful supply of substantial food ' 
The art of fortifying, bemegmg, and defending strong 
holds was equally neglected mIndsa The method generally 
followed was to invest a town and trust to famine to force 
the beseged to capitulate To take o place by assault 
appeared far too dangerous a proceeding to Indian tacticians, 
consequently it frequently happened that a wretched httle 
fortified town, surrounded by nothing but mud walls and 
defended by a few hundred peasants armed with a few worn 
out matchlocks, was able to hold out for months against the 
attacks of a host of assailants, who, tired out at last by the 
perseverance of their adversaries, were obhged to ignomi 
Tuously rage the siege Even in recent times though they 
mught have learnt by »ad ex; ve to what horrors a town 
taken by assault 1s ‘exposed, several Indian generals have 
been known to shut themselves up behind walls of more mud. 
o1 earth, and obstinately refuse to listen to any suggestion 
of capitulation, treatmg the Kuropean besiegor» with insolont 
biavado, and fearlessly awaiting the chances of an assault 
IL» true, however that the honour of the commandant of 
any fortress 1s at stake on such occasions However advan 
tageous the conditions offered to him might be, he would 
never willingly capitulate , for should he be weak enough to 
do 60, he would it difficult to escape the suspicion, on 
the Part of his king and of ue people, that he had acted with 
treachery or cowardice, consequently his good name 
ee be fo seers termes : ified 
jevertheless, the art of Spprosching & fort position 
by mines and entrenchments has long been known to Indian 
grnerals Pratoee such nd te booed a oe to 
he main fortress as possi! ne the 
delight in insulting and challenging each other by word of 
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mouth For instance, the Hindus will say to the Mahome- 
dans ‘If you do not now take the place, 1¢ will be as great 
# slur on your good name as 1f you had eaten pork’ And 
the bestegers will answer ‘If we take the place 1t will be 
as great a disgrace to you as if you had eaten cow’s flesh * 
Another proof that bluster 1s no indication of courage 

A device upon which Indians place great rehance under 
such circumstances 1s enchantment The magicians of 
either Bey are called upon to exercise all the resources of 
ther black art But unfortunately the sorcerers of the 
besiegers are nearly always as clever ar the sorcerers of the 
besieged One charm 1s consequently nullihed by a counter 
charm, and 1t comes to the same thing in the end, namelv, 
which side 13 able to display the greater amount of courage 
and skill Whatever the result may be, however, the 
magicians always enjoy a large share of the glory of success 
or bear the greater part of the shame of defeat These absurd 
illusions were still in vogue when I left India 

The fortifications of the most :mportant strongholds, even 
up to recent times consisted of one or two very thick walls 
with round or triangular towers at the angles on which were 
placed a few guns verv badly verved The fort was sur 
rounded by a broad and deep moat but as the natives of 
India did not understand the use of the drawbmdge the 
ditch was spanned by a 10ad leading to the main entrance, 
which was hidden by a curtain walj to prevent its being 
visible from a distance 

In several places in the Peninsula strongholds may be 
seen which owe hittle of their strength to the skill of the 
engineer bemg situated on the top of steep and almost inac 
cessible hills These fortresses are called durgams Alex 
ander besieged a fortress of this kind on the banks of the 
Indus, and found great difficulty in capturing it' But 
there 18 one great drawback to these durgame ‘The air 1s 
always cold and damp, even when extreme heat prevails in 
the plains below, and this renders them most unhealthy to 
hve im, the men who garrison them being subject to long 
apells of fever which are difficult to cme 

The peopl. of India have lately Icarnt fiom Kwopcans 
the warhke art of exter minating the human species 10 a more 

* Seo Quintus: bagisst va 1i—Dvsor 
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scientific and practical manner They have introduced 
great changes in their methods of attack and defence and, 
m fact, in the whole of their military system A sad and 
fatal gift, which they may perhaps one day use against those 
who brought at to them ! 

Before fishing this subject I will add a few words on the 
different kinds of weapons that have been used in India at 
different times I have already mentioned that there are 
thirty two different kinds of old fashioned weapons, each of 
which has a name and shape peculiar to itself Models of 
these are to be found in the hands of the prnerpal idols 
Each deity 19 provided with the one that he most affected 
As my readers would find no counterpart to them in a 
Kutopean armoury, 1t would be difficult to describe them 
without illustrations All that I can say about them 1s that 
besides manv instruments for cutting, there were others for 
hacking, stabbing, and felling 

Among Ind:an arms of more modern times the most 
important defensive ones are the helmet and the shield 
‘The latter 15 made of leather, and ornamented in the centre 
with large bosses Most Indian soldiers can use 1t very 
skilfully Some wear s thick quilted corselet as a cuirass 
or breast plate, which, it 1s said, 1s impervious both to sword 
and arrow! But as this breast plate affords no protection 
against & bullet and 1s undemably most uncomfortable to 
wear 1n a hot chmate, ita use has heen almost entirely aban 
doned Among she offensive weapons of India are bows 
and arrows e bow measures only about two feet and 
a half when strung, and each arrow 18 nearly two feet long 
‘These are but poor specimens of the weapons which history 
credits the Hindu gods with The bow used by Rama, 
for instance, was 80 enormous that the fifty thousand men 
who were employed to bring 1t to him succumbed. beneath 
the burden Vishnu’s favourite weapon was the chakram, 
and many of his devotees have 1t branded on their shoulders 
with a red hot 1ron _ It 1s stall used in some parts, and con 
bistsof a metal disk about nine or ten inches in diameter, with 
well sharpened odges There is & hole m the centre, and 

? Ihe Gresks, and Romans and many othor nations of old used thin 


sort of curass, but thoy also wore metal oncs of thficrent shapos — 
Busow cI 
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through this 1s passed a stick by means of which a rapid 
rotatory motion 1s given to the disk, which flies off nd 
inflicts a severe cut on any one that it strikes 

Large grenades or squibs are also frequently used, eght 
or ten inches long, and armed at one end with a keen edged 
crescent shaped blade These are fired off horizontally, and 
are used to produce confusion amongst bodies of cavalry 
They are leas effective than our hand grenades but oarry 
very much further According to Hindu authors, these 

es, called vanams, were used 1n very early times 
e Ramayana speaks of Rama’s vanam as one of bs most 
important weapons It 1s therefore to be inferred that gun- 
powder was known in India in very early tames It. 38 quite 
certain that the Hindus possessed the secret: of com 
explosive substances long before the snvasions of Tartare or 
suropeans Stall they can hardly have been aware of the 
ternble effect which these inflammable matenals can pro- 
duce when enclosed in a metal tube it was reserved for 
those who conquered this le nation to teach them 
the power of this agent of destruction 
e Hindus still use the pis. the dagger, and the sword 
‘The last 1s at present their favourite weapon, and they have 
fencing masters who can teach them to use xt with great 
8] 

The gun 1s aleo much used by them, although in their 
hands 1t 13 not a very deadly weapon Until quite recently 
they only used matchlocks, and ther gunpowder was ex+ 
tremely bad, as indeed it 1s even at the present time 
Amonggt Hindu soldiers mueketry practice 1s unknown a8 
their princes consider that 1t 18 a useless expense to employ 
powder for this purpose 

Europeans have recently introduced bronze and cast iron 
cannon In former times Indian cannon were made of iron, 
and were of enormous calibre From these wretched guns 
they fired stone balls more than a foot in diameter ey 
took no trouble whatever to learn howtoam I neve seed 
in & manusonpt wnitten nearly ty years ago that 
Rajah of Tanjore, having prc loed against the Dutch, 
sent an army to besiege their fortress at Negapatam When 
it drew near, the Dutch fired an il directed salvo from the 
top of the ramparts The Rejah’s troops, observing that 
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the balls passed well over ther heads, thought that they 
had nothing more to fear from the enemy’s artillery, and 
Jabouring under this delusion, they boldly approached the 
glace Just at that moment the garnson fired a few well 
aimed volleys of grape shot which annihilated the rash 
assailants, who learnt to their cost that a cannon can be 
aimed both above and below its true level The author 
adds that the palanquin of a Brahmn who held a high com- 
mand in the Rajah’s army, and who had approached a httle 
too close to the fortress, was struck by a cannon ball and 
shattered to pieces The Brahmin got off scot free with 
only a fright , but his alarm was so great that he ran off as 
fast as he could, and, when he found humeelf in a place of 
safety, swore by his three hundred and thirty millon gods 
that never again would he venture within ten miles of any 
place inhabited by those dogs of Fernghis 


APPENDIX I 
The Jains —Differences between them and the Brehmuns? 


Tue word Jain, or Jaina, is a compound word denoting 
6 person who has given up hving or thinking like other men* 
A true Jain should entirely renounce all thoughts of self 
He should nse supetior to the scorn or opposition to which 


1 Jaimem is a horetral offshoot of Buddhism, and presents resemb} 
ances to both Brahminism and Buddhism which have been summarized 
aa follows in Elphintones Huwlory of India hey agree with the 
Buddhas in denymg the existence or at least the activity and providence, 
of God in believing in the eternity of matter inthe worship of deified 
sainta in their scrupulous care of animal life and all the precautions 
which it leads to 1m checlasmmy the divine authority of the Vedas and 
in having no sacrifices and no rexpect for fae The y agreo with the 
Buddhists alsg in considering @ state of impasstve abstraction ay supreme 
fehcity and i all the doctuines which they hold in common with the 
Hindus — Lhey agree with the Hindus in other porte such as diviwon 
of caste his existe in full force im the south and west of Indus, and con 
only be said to be dormant in the north east for though the Jains ther. 
lo not acknowledge the four classes of the Hindus, yet a Jain converted 
1o the Hindu religion takes his place in one of the castes from which 
he moat all along have retained proofs of his descent, and the Jains 
themsclves have numerous divimons of their own, the members of which 
are as strict in avoiding mtermarriages and other intercourse as the four 
clasves of the Hindus Though reject the scriptural character of 
the Vedas, they allow them great a1 ity in all matters not at variance 
with ther religion The prncipal objections to them are drawn from 
the bloody sacrifices which they enjoin and the loss of animal life which 
burnt-offermgs are liable (though undesgnedly) to oocamon ‘They 
admit the whole of the Hindu gods, and worsbrp some of them, though 
they consider them as entirely subordinate to their own saints who are, 
therefore the proper objects of 

The following 18 from Mr J A Baines» Census Report for 1891 — 

A second offshoot from the earher Brahmunem 1s found in the Jen, 
# form of belief that stil submats and flourishes in India tothsday Ita 
origin 1a veiled from us, but 1t bears a atrong famuly hkeness to the earlier 
form of Buddhism, and it 1 @ queation amongst scholars whether 1t rove 
about the same time or a little earlier At all events it seema to have 
been tmpopular with the Buddhists, and to have diverged Jess from 


* Thin is not the true etymology Jma 1s one who has overcome 
human infirmities aad passions’ and Jaina eppertammg to Jina — 
Por 
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he may be subjected on account of his religion, the principles 
of which he must preserve and guard unaltered even to death, 
being fully persuaded that 1t 1s the one and only true rehgion 
on earth, that 1s, the true primitive rehgion which was given 
to all mankind 

In the course of time, the Jams say, the prumitive rehgion 
gradually became considerably corrupted in several essential 
points, and was superseded by the superstitious and detes 
table sophustries of Brahminism ‘The ancient dogmas were 
forgotten or put aside by the Brahmins who mvented an 
entirely new system of rehgion m which only a shadowy 
resemblance can be traced to the old Hindu faith 

It 1s the Brahmins who invented the four Vedas and the 
eighteen Puranas, the Trimurt: and the monstrous fables 
connected withit such asthe Avaters of Vishnu, the abomin 
able ngam the worshup of the cow and other animals, the 
sacrifice of the yagnam, &c &c The Jains not only reject 
all these spurious additions, but look upon them with abso 
lute honor 

The Brahmins introduced all these sacnlegious mnova 


Brahmanic orthodoxy The monastic system was not countenanced 
but ritual wes simplified and women were allowed to share init Av 1n. 
Buddhism bowever the larger section of the Jains decline to allow that. 
women cenettain Asrogna The latter however 1» with them perpetual 
bliss, mstead of completo annihilation Caste amongst the Jains is 
maintained and though they have no special reservation of tho priest- 
hood toa class there 1s a genera! tendency m that <lrection and in some 
cases Brahmuns even are employed In later years the Jans seem to 
have competed with the Brahmme in literature and science, 8o that they 
fell 1n¢o disfavour and would very probably have succumbed but for 
the advent of the Mussulman power In the north and west of Indu 
they are still a cultivated class most din commerce, whilet m 
the south where they sbare with the Buddhists who preceded them 
the credit of forming the Canareso and Tamil literature they are ao 
a role agnculturuta Except in 8 few of the larger cities of the north 
there seems to be little sectarian hostihty between them and the ortho- 
dox and in the west, where they are still clossr m customs and observ- 
ences, the line of division is traceable In parts of both tracta 
there 1s, 1n the present day, a for Jaimiam to regard iteelf as 
a sect of Brshmmsm, m spite of the nomrecoguition of the divine 
authority of the Veda It is ‘ope that in eomphance with this 
tendency many have returned religion as Hindu of the Jain sect, 
so that ‘Sect 19 not separately compiled, ae m the imperial series of 
returns, the total of the Jam religion 1s reduced by thet number As it 
is, the number of Jans 1s gaven sa about 1,417,000 
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tions very gradually The Jains were formerly in close 
comeninon with ee polit In seth and Hostrine, 
ut they opposed tl anges from the vel it with 
all ther power Then, seemg that their remostientes 
produced no effect and thet these religious innovations were 
daily making progress among the people, they found them 
selves reduced at last to the sad necessity of an open rupture 
with the Brahmins The immediate cause of this rupture 
was the introduction of the yagnam sacnfice, at which some 
hving creature must be immolated' This they contend 
18 directly opposed to the most sacred and mviolable princs 
ples of the Hindu rehgion, which forbids the destiuction of 
nny living thing for any 1eason or on any pretext whates er 
From that moment things came 1adly to a chmax, and 
it was then that the defenders of the pure primitive religion 
took the name of Jains and formed themselves into a 
distinct sect composed of Biahmanas Kshatriyas Vawyas 
and Sudras ‘Ihey were the dexendants of the Hindus of 
all castes who orginally banded themselves together to 
oppose the mnovations of the Brahmms and they alone 
have preserved the religion of their forefathers intact to the 
present day 
After the schism the Jains, or true believers, perpetually 
taunted the Brahmins with their debased rebgion, and what 
at first merely furnished subject matter for scholastic dis 
putes finally became the cause of long and bloody hostihties 
For a long time success was on the side of the Jains, but in 
the end, the majonty of the Kshatriyas and other castes 
having seceded and adoptedthe innovations of the Brahminn, 
the latter gamed the ascendant and reduced thar adver 
sanes to the lowest depths of subjection They overthrew 
all the temples of the Jains, destroyed the objects of then 
cult, deprived them of all freedom, both rehgious and civil 
and bamshed them from public employment and all positions 
of trust, in fact they Persecuted them to such an eatent 
that they succeeded in removing nearly all traces of these 
formidable antagonists in several provinces where formerly 
they had been most flounshing 
en. these persecutions and wars began 1s a question 
that I am unable to answer with any degree of accuracy , 
* tw generally a ram —Dvzois 
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but it appears that they lasted a Jong time and only came to 
an end in comparatively recent times Not more than fom 
or five centuries ago the Jains exercised sovereign power 1n 
several provinces af the Peninsula Nowadays the Brah 
mins are the masters everywherc, the Jains, on the other 
hand, are absolutely powerless, and 1 would be rmpoamble 
to find one occupying a position of any importance They 
have become mer, in the lower middle classes They 
devote themselves to agriculture and even more to trade, 
which 1s the special piofeasion of the Vaisyas, among which 
caste the greater number of these sectaiians are now to be 
found Their principal tiade 1s in kitchen and household 
utensils of copper and uther metals 

‘There are verv few of the Brahmin caste who hold the 
opinions of the Jams There ts a village however, called 
Maleyur, in South Mysore, which contains between fifty and 
sixty famthes of them Thev have a famous temple there 
of which the guru 1s a Brahmin Jain In the other moe 
important temples of the Jams such w thove at Belgola 
Madighery snd others the gurus or prmests are recruited 
from the Vaisyas or merchants The Vaiaya Jains are 
regarded by the Brahmins of the same sect as pattas, or 
heretics, because they have thus maneped the priestly office 
and also because they have altered the religion of the true 
Jains by imtroducing some of the mnovations of their Brah 
min adversaries? This divergence of opinion however, has 
not led to any serious differences between them 

The Jaina are divided into several sects or schools, which 
differ on the subject of perfect happiness, and on the means 
of attaming it One of these sects, known by the name of 
Kashtachenda Swetambara*, teaches that there 18 no other 
moksha that 1s to say no other supreme blessedness, than 
that which 1s to be obtained from sensual pleasures par 
ticularly that which 1s derived from sexual mtercourse with 
women This sect 1s, it 18 true, not numerous 

The school of the Jasna dassaru 1s the most numerous, and 
it 18 subdivided into several others Its tenets differ ver 
little from those of the Vedanta school of Brahminum It 
recogmizes the different stages of meditation as taught by 

1 Patutas hterally means the failen ’"—kp 
? Sweambara literally means ‘clad in white —Ep 
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the latter, snd enjoins very much the same means of attain- 
ing everlasting felicity, by which they understand reumon 
with the Godhead 
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The Jains acknowl one Supreme Being, to whom 
they give the names of Ja:meswara, Parumatma Parapara 
vasiu and several others expressing the infinity of lus 
nature 

It 1s to this Supreme Being alone that all the prayers and 
sacrifices of the true Jains are offered, and it ws to him 
that all the marks of respect which they pay to their holy 
personages, known as Saloka purushas and to other sacred 
objects represented under a human form wie really ad 
dressed , for theve, on attaming moksha (supreme blessed 
ness) after death have become united with and meorporated 
into the Supreme Being 

The Supreme Bemg ~ they s.y one and indivisible 
& spit without corporal paits or mutation, His fom 
principal attributes are — 

1 Ananla gnanam, wntmite wiedom 

2 Ananta darsanam, infinite intuition, ommecience, and 
omuupresence 

3. Anania vwryam, omnipotence 

4 Ananta sukham infimte blessedness 

This noble being 18 entirely absorbed in the contemplation 
of his infinte fections, and in the unmteirupted enjoy 
ment of the happiness which he finds in lis own essence 
He has nothing in common with the things of this world 
and does not interfere at ali nm the government of this vaat 
universe Virtue and vice, good and evil, are indifferent 
tohim 

Virtue being essentially night, those who practise it in 
this world wil find their reward m another hife, either by 
® blessed reincarnation, or by immediate admittance to the 
delights of Swarga Vice being essentially had and wrong, 
those who grve way to it will be punished in another world. 
by an unhappy reincarnation The worst offenders will go 
straight to Naraka after death, there to expiate their crimes 
But in no case does God intervene in the diatribution of 
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punishments or rewards, or pay any attention to the good 
or evil done by men here below 

Matter 1s eternal and mndependent of the Godhead That 
which exists now has always existed and will always exist 

And not only 1s matter eternal, but also the order and 
harmony which reign throughout the universe—the fixed 
and unchanging movements of the stars, the division of 
light from darkness, the succession and constant renewal of 
the seasons the production and reproduction of animal and 
vegetable hfe, the nature and properties of the elements , 
im fact, all things visible are eternal and will contmue to 
exist juat an they have existed from all tine 
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The fundamental doctrine of the Jains 1s metempsychosis 
Thesr belief in this differs in no way from that of the Biah 
mins But they do not agree with the latter with regard to 
the four lokas or worlds These they refuse to recognize 
They also reyect the three crpal Abodes of Bhes—Sattya 
loka, Vatkuntha, and 18 to say, the paradises 
of Brahma, of Vishnu, and of Siva They recognize three 
worlds only, which they describe by the generic name of 
Jagat trya, and which are the Urddhwa loka or superior 
world, the Adha loka or inferior world, which they also call 
Patala, and the Madhya loka or middle world, that 1 tosay, 
the earth where mortals dwell 
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‘This world, which 1 also called Swarga, 1s the firat of the 
Jagat iryya, and Devendra 18 lord of 1t There are sixteen 
distinct abodes in it, m each of which a different degree of 
happiness 18 enjoyed in proportion to the merits of the 
righteous souls who are admitted The first and highest of 
these habitations 1s the Sadhu dharma Only the very purest 
souls have access to this, and they there enjoy unbroken 
happiness for thirty three thousand years The Achuda 
karpa, which 18 the last and lowest of the sixteen habitations, 
1s deatined for the souls of those who possess exactly the 
requisite amount of merit, neither more nor less, necessary 
to procure their admittance mto the Urddhwa loka They 
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there enjoy for one thousand the amount of happmess 
which 3s their portion In other sntermedsate habita- 
tions the degree and duration of happmese are fixed in rela- 
tive proportion to the merits of those who are admitted 

Women of the rarest beauty adorn these Abodes of Bliss 
The blessed, however, have no mtercourse withthem The 
sight alone of these enchanting beauties 1s sufficient to 
intoxicate thew senses and plunge them into a perpetual 
ecstasy that 1s far superior to all mere earthly pleasures 
In this respect the Swarga of the Jains differs httle from that 
of the Brahmins 

On leaving the Urddhwa loka at the expiration of the 
period assigned to them, the souls of the blessed are born 
again upon earth and recommence the process of trans 


migration 
Tue Apna Loxa 


The eecond world of the Jagat triya 1s the Adha loka, also 
called Naraka and sometimes Paiala It 1s the lower o1 
inferior regions, the abode of great sinners that is of those 
whose crimes are so hemous and so manifold that they can- 
not be expiated by even the lowest forms of reincarnation 

The Adha loka w divided into seven dwelling places, 
m each of which the seventy of the punwzhments 1s 
proportionate to the gravity of the offences The least 
ternble 1s the Retna-pravas wi erring souls are tormented 
for a thousand consecutive years e torture gradually 
increases 1n intensity and duration in the other abodes, until 
in the Maha damas prava:, the seventh, the pumshments 
reach a point of awfulness which 1s beyond all description 
It1s there that the most villamous sinners are sent, and their 
hornble suffermgs only terminate at the end of thirty three 
thousand years Women, who from their constitutional 
weakness are not able to endure such extremes of suffermg, 
are never sent to this awful Maha dama: pravar, no matter 
how wicked they may have been 


THe MapHYA LOKA 
The middle world, the Madhya loka, is the third of the 


Jagat trrya It 18 there that mortals hve, and that both 
virtue and vice are to be found 
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This world 1s one re7u in extent, a rezu being equal to the 
distance over which the sun travels in six months Jambu 
Dwrpa_ which 1s the earth on which we hive, occupies onl: 
a small part of the Madhya loka It 1s surrounded on al 
sides by @ vast ocean, and in the centre of it 18 an immense 
lake Sxtending for a hundred thousand yojanas, or about 
four hundred thousand leagues In the middle of this lake 
rises the famous mountam Mahameru Jambu Durpa is 
divided into four equal parts, which are placed at the four 
cardinal points of Mahameru India 18 1n the part called 
Bharata Kshetra 

These four divisions of Jambu Durpa are separated fiom 
eachother by sx lofty mountains,which are called Himavata, 
Maha Himavata, Nishada Nila Arumam, Sikari all running 
an the same direction from east to weat, stretching across 
Jambu Dwvpa from one sea to the other 

These mountains are intersected by vast valleys where 
the trees shrubs and fruits which all grow wild are of 1 
beautiful pink colon: ‘These delicious retreats are inhabited 
by good and virtuous people Children of ether nex iving 
there arrive at maturity forty eight hours after them birth 
The inhabitants are not subject to pain or sickness Always 
happy and contented they hve on the succulent vegetables 
ry icious fruits which nature produces for them without 
anycultivation After death they go straight to the dehghts 
of Swarga 

A spring rises on the top of Mahameru which feeds four 
teen large rivers, of which the principal are the Ganges and 
theIndus All these rivers pursue a regular and even course, 
which never vanes Unlike the false Ganges and the false 
Indus of the Brahmuns, the waters of which mse and fall, the 

and Indus of the Jains can never be forded, and then 
waters always maintain the same level 

The names of the fourteen rivera of the Jains are the 
Ganges, the Indus, the Rohita Toya, the Rohita, the Han- 
Toya, the Hankanta, the Sitta, the Sitoda, the Nar, the 
Nankanta, the Swarna kula, the Rupeya kula, the Rikta, 
and the Riktoda 

The sea which surrounds Jambu Durpa 1s two hundred 
thousand yojanae, or eight hundred thousand mules long 

Beyond this ocean there are three other continents, 
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separated from each other by an immense sea They 
closely resemble Jambu Dwspa, and are also mhabited by 
human beings 

At the far end of the fourth continent, called Puskara 
varta Dwypa, 16 situated Manushy otraparvata, a very loft; 
mountam which 1s the extreme limit of the habitable worl 
No living bemg has ever gone beyond this mountain Ite 
base 18 washed by an immense ocean, in which are to be 
found an infinite number of sslands which are inaccessible 
to the human race 


Tae Sucozssion aNd Division or Tre 


‘Time 1s divided into six periods which succeed each other 
without interruption throughout etermty At the termina 
tion of each period there 1s an entire revolution yn nature 
and the world 1s renewed The first, called Prathama kala, 
lasted for four kotts of kot1s, or forty millon millions of years , 
the second Durtrya kala thirty millon milhons , the third, 
Tretyya kala twenty millon millions , thefourth, Chaturtha 
kala, ten milion millions minus forty two thousand yeais 
‘The fifth period, called Panchama kala the period of incon 
stancy and change, 15 the age in which we are now living 
It will last twenty one thousand years The present year 
(1824) of the Chnstian era 1s the year 2469 of the Panchama 
kala of the Jains 

The comparatively recent date of the commencement of 
this period seems to me to be worthy of note I am inclined. 
to think that 1t 18 the date of the schism between the Breh 
mins and the Jain, Such a memorable event may well 
have been considered as giving birth to a new ora _If this 
conjecture were Sonfiemen zt Focld be oe to fix the sme 
when the principal myths of Hindu theo! originat 
There wo nb dowbt thet the new sleas 1a luced by the 
Brahmins into their region occasioned the echism which 
existe to this da: 

The eixth ond. last of thexe periods, the Sashia kala, will 
also last twenty one thousand years The element of fire 
will then disappear from off the carth, and mankind will 
subsist entirelyon 1eptiles,1oote, alti tastoless herbage, which 
will only grow sparsely heie and there There will then be 
no caste Gistinetion or subordination, ne pubhe or private 
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perty, no form of government, no kings, no laws, men 
Tait real the hives of perfect savages 

This period will terminate with a jala pralaya, or flood, 
which will deluge the whole earth, except the mountam of 
silver, called Vidi parta ‘This flood will be caused by con 
tinuous rain for fore seven days, Aer will resnit macom 

lete u} e elements low le near 
ae lvor mountain will take refuge in ‘he caves whieh are 
hidden in its sides, and they will be saved amidst the 
universal destruction After the catastrophe the elect will 
come forth from the mountain and will repeople the earth 
Then the s1x periods will begin over again, and follow each 
other as they did before 


Tue LEARNING OF THE JAINS 


‘The philosophy of the Jams 1s contaufed in four Vedas', 
twenty four Puranas, and sixty four Sastras The Puranas 
take the names of the twenty four Ttrthankeras *, or saints 
A Purana 1s assigned toeach of them,andcontams hus history 

The names of the four Vedas are Prathamant yoga, 
Charanans yoga, Karanans yoga, and Dramant yoga These 
four books ni were watten by sieve, the most ancient. oy 
most cele the holy personages recognized 
theJans Hecamedown from Sarge, took s human form, 
and lived on earth for a purva kot, or a hundred milhon 
muthon yeara Not only did he compose the Vedas, but it 
was he who divided men into castes, gave them laws and 
@ form of government, and laid down the lines of socxal order 
In short, Adiswara x to the Jains what Brahma 1 to the 
Brahmuus , one of them having most probably been model 
led from the other 


Tae Srxiy THREE SALOKA FURUSHAS 

Besides Adiswara, who 1 the hoheat and most perfect of 
all beings who have appeared on the earth in human form, 
the Jains recognize uxty three others, whom they describe 
by the generic namo of Saloka purushas, and whom they 

1 These are not called Ve but Agamas —Ei 

+ Pwaoalaras cicans thove who hate teased over the golf which 
separates human beings from the Godhead —E> 
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yoga 
These venerable personages are subdivided into five 
classes twenty four Firthankoras, twelve Chakravarts, nine 
Vasu devatas, mne Bala vasu devatas, and nme Bala ramas 

The twenty four Tirthankaras are the hohest and to 
them most honour 13 paid Their position 1s the moat 
sublime that a mortal can aspire to ‘They all hved m the 
moat perfect state of Nirvana They were subject to no 
infirmity or sickness they felt no want, no weakness, and 
were not even subject to death After having lived for a 
Jong tame on earth they voluntanly quitted their bodies and. 
went straight to moksha where they were umted with, and 
meorporated into, the Godhead 

All the Ttrthankaras came down from Swarga and took 
human forms among the Kshatriya caste, but they wero 
eubsequently incorporated into that of the Brahnuns by the 
ceromony of the dsksha* During their lives they were 
examples of all the virtues to other men, whom they ex 
horted by their precepts and thesr actions to conform strictly 
to the rules of conduct laid down by Adiswars, and to give 
themsely es up tees to meditation and pemtence 

Some of them lived for milhons of years , the last of them, 
however, only attained the age of exghty four 

They were in existence during the period of Chaturtha 
kala Rome were marned, but the greater number remained 
cehbate bemg professed sannyasis 

The twelve Chakravaries, or emperors recogmzed by the 
Jains were contemporaries of the twenty four Tertha: 
‘They shared amongst them the temporal government of 
Jambu Dur They came straight from Swarga, and when 
on earth belonged ta the noble caste of Kshatriyas Some 
were ynitiated into the Bralmin caste by the ceremony of 
the diksha, completed their hves as Sannyas: Nirvan, and 
after death obtained moksha, or supieme hepmense Othera 
returned to Swarga But three of them, having lived ex 
tremely wicked hves on earth were condemned to the tor 
tures of Naraka 

The twelve Chakravariss were often at war with one 
another, but they had more especially to fight against the 

1 "This word hterally teenslated meana ‘ mnitution '—Dudors 
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mine Vasu devatas, the nine Bala vasu devaias, and the mne 
Bala ramas, who all governed different provinces in India! 


The second Veda, or Charanant yoga, contains the avil 
Jaws, also regulations relating to social status, caste, &c 

The third Veda, or Karanans yoga, 1s a dissertation on 
the nature, order, and component parts of the Jagat insya 

The fourth, or Draman: yoga, contains the metaphysical 
theones of the Jains and several controversial subjects 


Tue State or Saxnyas! Nrevant 


‘The most holy and sublime state to which man can possibly 
attain 18 that of Sannyass Nervan:, which means ‘naked 
penitent’ In embracing this state a man ceases to be a 
man, he begins to be a part of the Godhead As soon as 
he has attained the Inghest of perfection in thi 
state, he frees himself voluntanly, without any trouble o1 
pain, from his own self, and obtains moksha, thus becom 
incorporated for ever into the Divine Self There 14 no real 
Nervans existing in this Those who aspire to this stato 
must pass through twelve successive degrees of meditation 
and corporal penance, each one more perfect than the last 
‘These degrees are a kind of novitsate, and each of them has 
@ special appellation Having at last become a Nervans, the 
penitent no longer belangstothis world Terrestrial objects 
make no umpression on hia senses He regards the good 
and evil, virtue and vice, to be found on this earth with 
equal indifference He1sfreedfromall passion Hescarcely 
feels the wants of nature He ss able to peocnty endure 
hunger, thirst, and privations of all kun He can hve 
without food of any sort for weeks and months together 
When he 3s obliged to eat he partakes indifferently of the 
first animal or vegetable substance that comes to hand, 
however filthy or disgusting 1t may seem to ordinary 
He has neither fire nor sleeping place He always hves in 

7 Rama of the Beabmims is one of the ninc Bala-ramas of the 
end ther Krishna i one of the Vasu-devaius ‘Ihe Jams way that tho 
Brahminy borrowed those two names to make up the Aratars of their 
god Yusha ‘They awert generally that the Brahmins have wtolen from 

all the knowledge comerning which they #0 particularly pride 
themzclves —Dunos 
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the open on the bare ground Though absolutely naked 
from head to foot, he 1s insensible to cold and heat, wind and 
ram Neither 1s he subject to sickness or any bodily infir 
muties He feels the most found contempt for all other 
Moen, no matter how exalted their rank may be, and he takes 
no account of their doings, good or bad = He speaks to no 
one, looks at no one, and 1s visited by noone His f q 
us affections, and his thoughts are immutably fixed on 
Godhead of whom he considers himself as already a part 
He remains absorbed in the contemplation of God’s perfec 
tions, all earthly objects being to hom as though they did not 
exist 

By long course of penance and meditation the maternal 
part of the Nervan: gradually dissolves hke camphor when 
itis putin the fire At last all that remains of the penitent, 
18 the semblance or shadow of a body an immatenal phan 
tom sotosay Having srrived at this pitch of fection, 
the Wervans quits this lower world and m to umite 
himself insoparably with the Godhead where he enjoys 
eternal and ineffable happiness 


Jam Ruizs or Conpuci 


In many respects Jain rules of conduct are smuilar to 
those followed by othe: Hindus, and paiticularly the 
Biahmins — The Jains recognize the same obser vances with 
regaid to dofilement and punty They perform the same 
ablutions and recite the same presenbed mantrams Most 
of their ceremomes relating to marriage funerals, & , are 
the same In fact, all the rules of social etiquette and the 
general custome im use in ordinary hfe form part of their 
education 

The Jains differ from ther compatniots in several par 
tioulars, of which the following are the most remarkable — 

Under no circumstances do they take any solid food 
between sunset and sunnse They always take their meals 
while the sun 1s above the honzon 

‘They have no és or anniversaries in honour of the dead 
As soon as one of them 1s dead and his funeral 1s over, they 
put him out of their memories and speak of him no more 

They never put ashes on their foreheads, as do most Hindus, 
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they are satasfied with”making with sandalwood paste the 
little round mark called dot, or else a honzontal hne 
Some devotees put these marks on their forehead, neok, 
stomach, and both shoulders 1n the form of a crow, in 
honour of their five principal Tsrthankaras 
The Jains are even stricter than the Brahmins 1n regard 
to their food Not only do they abstain from all animal 
food, and from vegetables the stalks or roots of which grow 
in a bulbous shape, such as omons mushrooms, & , but 
they also refrain from eating many of the fruits which the 
Brahmins allow on their tables such as the katrs kay or 
brinjal, called beringela in Portuguese the pudalan kar &e 
Then motive is the fear of taking the hfe of some of the 
insects which are generally to be found in these vegetables 
and fruits The principal and indeed almost the only 
articles of food used by the Jams are rice milk things made 
with milk, arid peas of \.nous kinds They particularly 
dishke avafoetada, to which Brahmins are so partial’ and 
h 18 absolutely forbidden 
hilst they are eating their food some person sits beside 
them and mings a bell, or strikes a gong The object of this 
38 to prevent the possibihty of their hearing the impure 
conversation of their neighbours, or of the passers by in the 
street Both they and thei food would be defiled if any 
impure words reached their ears while they were eating 
‘heir fear of destroying life 1s carried to such a length that 
the women, before smearing the floot with cow dung, are 
in the habit of sweeping 1t very gently first, so as to remove, 
without hurting them, any msects thet may be there If 
they neglected this precaution they would run the risk of 
crushing one of these little creatures whilst rubbing the floor, 
which would be the source of the keenest regret to them 
Another of their customs, and one which, though for a 
very different motive, might be advantageously introduced 


1 Thus resmous gum, the smell of which appears to us 80 abominable 
that we have called it aercus diabols, strikes the amell and taste of the 
Fondue and aimort all Anaties ‘very differently ‘They goomder it 10 

possessed of an agrecable perfume and an exquuite flavour ‘lhe 
ancient Grecks and Romans sbarod ther partiality for this subutauce 
for 1 seoms certain that tho eAgtor of the former and the daser of the 
latter were nothing more or less than asafoctida —Duzors 
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into Europe, 1s to wipe most carefully anything that 1s to be 
used for food, so as to exclude as tenderly as possible any of 
the tiny living creatures which might be found 1m or on st 

The mouth of the vessel in which water for household 
purposes 1s drawn 1s always covered with a piece of nen, 
through which the water filters This prevents the animal 
culae, which float or swim on the surface of the well, from 
Rens. into the vessel and being afterwards swallowed 

en @ Jam traveller wishes to quench his thirst at a tank 

or stream, he covers his mouth with a cloth stoops down, 
and thus drinks hy suction Thw cleanly custom 1s highly 
to be recommended everywhere apart from the superstition. 
which prompts the Jains to practise it 

The Jains form a perfectly distinct class Brahmins 
never attend any of their rehgious or civil ceremonies while 
they on their part never attend those of the Bralimins 
They have their own temples and the priestly office 1s filled 
by men professing the same tenets as themselves 

Amongst these temples there are some which are richly 
endowed and very famous The Jams make pilgrimages 
to them, sometimes from great distances There 3s @ very 
remarkable one in Mysore at Sravana Belgola, a village near 
Serngapstam It 1s between three mountains, on one of 
which 18 an enormous statue, about seventy feet high, 
sculptured out of one sohd piece of rock It must have 
been a tremendous piece of work for to execute 1, 1t was 
necessary to level the ground from the top of the mountain 
to below the base of the statue, and there form a sort of 
terrace, leaving n the centre this mass of rock which was 
to be carved mto the shape of the idol It 18 a very fine 
piece of Hindu sculpture Many Europeans who have seen 
it have greatly admred the correctness of ita proportions 
It represents a celebrated Nirvant called Gumatta, a son of 
Adiswara The figure is absolutely nude, as are most of the 
idole to which the Jains offer adoration, and which are 
always hkenesses of ancient penitents belonging to tha 
sect In those days 1t would have shocked them to repre 
sent these tents ax wearmg garments, since they made 
it a pont of duty to go absolutely naked Childless women 
may often be seen praying to these indecent idole, m order 
that they may become mothers 
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This temple of Belgola, being only a day’s journey from 
Seringapatam, has been visited by Europeans 
Tt was a great source of to the devotees of the sect to 
Bee this punyasthala (holy place) defiled by a crowd of un 
beheving visitors And what was still worse, these nquist 
tive foreigners were often accompanied by their dogs and 
ther Panah servants In one resting place they would 
cook # stew, in another they would roast a piece of beef 
under the very nose as 1t were, of the idol, whose sense of 
smell, the Jams thought, was infinitely disgusted by the 
smoke of this abomineble style of cooking At last the guru 
attached to the temple, shocked at all this desecration, fied 
from the unhallowed spot and retired to some sohitary place 
on the Malabar coast After three years of this voluntary 
exile, he returned to his former abode on the assurance that 
Europeans had ceased to visit: His place and that the temple 
had been thoroughly punfied Now [ask you whether st 
18 not the duty of any wel! conducted man, even 1f he does 
not respect them, at least not to openly outrage the preyu 
dices, feelings, and customs of any people amongst whom 
he may happen to be thiown, no matter how peculiar or 
ridiculous they mey appear to him What pleasure could 
be derived, or what good could be gained, by exciting the 
anger and contempt of those from whom one has nothing 
to feai, and who cannot retahate ’ 

An invalid European officer, who was going to the Malabar 
coast for shenge of air, on passing near Belgola, was seized. 
with the idea of spending a night m the temple, which he did, 
in spite of much opposition on the part of the inhabitant 
Two days afterwards the officer died on the road, to the 

tt delight of all the nataves, who, of course, attmbuted 

18 death to a miracle, and looked upon 1t as a direct retri 
bution from their outraged deity This just and condign 
punishment, saod they, would inspire with wholesome fear 
others who might be tempted to try a sumilar experiment 

The idols of the Jeans differ in many respects from those 
of the Brahmins Almost al] have curly hair like Negroes 
They wear neither earrings, necklaces, bracelets, nor 
bangles on their ankles, whaist the Brahmins, on the other 
hand, overload the objects of their devotion with such 
ornaments 
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APPENDIX II 
‘The Pka-dam or Eleventh Day of the Moon 


Tau eleventh day of the moon 1s religiously observed, not 
only by Brahmms, but by all those castes which have the 
nght to wear the tnple cord They keep a strict fast on 
this day, abstain entirely from mee, do no servile work, and 
give themselves up wholly to devotional exercises The 
following 1s what the Vishnu purana says on the subject — 

The Hka dass 1s a day specially set apart for the worslup 
of Vishnu , those who offer him puja on this day ensure for 
themselves immortahty Even before the creation of the 
world the ‘Man of Sin’ was created by Vishnu to punish 
mankind’ He 1s of enormous stature, with a terrific coun 
tenance and 8 body absolutely black , his eyes are wild and 
plarmg with rage he is executioner of mankind’ 
Knshna, having seen this ‘ Man of Sin,’ became thoughtful 
and pensive Touched by the woes with which mankind 
was overwhelmed Knshna resolved to remedy the evil 
With this end in view le mounted the bird Garuda, son of 
Bumota and went im search of Yama the King of Hell The 
Child of the San delighted at tins visit of Narayana, who 
was master and guru of the world, hastened to offer him 
puja, and placed him on a massive throne of gold Nosooner 
had Knshna seated himself thereon than he heard the most 
piteous and plamtive cries Moved with compassion he 
asked the King of Naraka whence these lamentations pro 
ceeded, and what caused them 

‘The lamentations that you hear, O Lord of the World,’ 
rephed Yama, ‘ are the tears and of the unfortunate 
beings who, having spent therr whole hives in sm, are now 
suffermg the tortures of Hell, where they are treated 
according to their deserts’ 

‘Then,’ said Krishna, ‘let us go to this place of torment, 
that I may see for m; what these sinners are endunng ’ 

And he did see, and his heart was softened 

‘What!’ cried he, overcome with gnef, ‘1s st possible 
that men, who are creatures and children of mine, are en- 
during such cruel agony! Shall I be a witness of their 


1 See the desorption m the chapter on the Sandhya 
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sufferings and do nothing to help them ? Cannot I give them 
some means of avoiding them in the future ?” 

Thereupon he considered how he might bring the reign 
of the ‘ Man of Sin’ to an end, he being the sole cause of all 
mankind’s misfortune Aucordingly to preserve henceforth 
the human race from the torments of Naraka, he transformed 
himself into the Eka dass, or eleventh day of the moon This 
18, therefore, the blessed day that Vishnu has selected in 
his mercy to redeem and save mankind Jt 18 the happy 
dav that procures the pardon of one’s sms _1t 13 the day of 
days, since one must look upon it as being Krishna himeclf 

The mhabstants of Hell, full of gratitude for the kindness 
that Vishnu had showed towards them, worslupped him 
and chanted his praises loudly Thereupon Vishnu, being 
much pleased by their prayers and praises wished to give 
them an immediate moof of his goodnesr Turning to the 
* Man of Sin,’ he eddrossed him in the followmg words — 

‘ Begone, wretched being begone' Thy reign is over 
Till now thou hast been the tormentor of mankind , I com 
niand thee to let them live in peace for the futue They 
are my children, and I desire them to be happy I wish 
nevertheless to assign to thet a place where thou mavest 
live, but thy place shaJl be unique, it shall be hae The 
Eka das:, or eleventh day of the moon 19 myself in another 
form It 18 the day that I have chosen in my mercy to 
gave men and deliver them from their sins ‘evertheless, 
in order that they may be worthy of 90 great a favour, [ex 
presily forbid them to eat mce on this day J ordain that 
thou shalt dwellin this rice This 1s the abode that I asmgn 
tothee Whoever shall have the tementy to eat this food, 
thus defiled by thy presence, will incorporate thee with 
hunself, and will forfeit all hope of pardon ’ 

Thus spake Vishnu , and the following 1s the sentence of 
hfe and death which he pronounced, and which cannot be 
too etrongly impressed on the attention of mankind — 

‘T repeat, therefore, agam, because I cannot say 1t too 
often Do not eat rice on that day, whoever you are, be 
your position and condition what may do not eat rice 
Once more I say, do not eat rice’ 

To fast on this holy day and to offer puya to Vishnu 1s to 
ensure the forgiveness of sins and the gratification of all one’s 
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wishes Moreover these further observances must be fol 
lowed On the tenth day the sandhya must be performed, 
and only one meal must be eaten and that without salt or 
any kind of peas or vegetables It must only be seasoned 
with a small quantity of melted butter, and 1t must be eaten 
quickly In the evamng one must visit a temple dedicated 
to Vishnu, and, holding some darbha grass in one’s hands, 
must meditate for some time on the greatness of the deity, 
addressing to him the following prayer — 

‘ Behold me mn thy t god' I prostrate my 
self at thy feet Holdout a belong bend to ee and remove 
the obstacles which I encounter at each atep My feeble 
will sa often led astray by the passions that influence me 
Thou alone canst give st strength to resist such weaknesses, 
and keep it straight in the path of virtue’ 

This prayer being ended some dartha grass must be offered 
jo Narayana, and the worshipper must prostrate himeelf 
before him with hns face to the ground . 

Making a bed of this same grass at the feet of Vishnu, 
he must pass the mght upon it On nang in the morning 
he must wash his mouth out twelve times and perform the 
usual ablutions Dumnng the day he must fulfil his ordinary 
religious duties, the chief of which 18 the sacrifice to Vishnu 
He must fast for the whole of the day, eating and dnnking 
nothing ‘The mght of the eleventh day must alao be spent 
ina temple dedicated to Vishnu The whole famly—father, 
mother, wife, brothers, and children—must remam together 
in the presence of Vishnu and remain awake 

‘The wife who performs this act of devotion along with her 
husband will, on her reincarnation, have a husband who will 
make her very happy, and by whom she will have a numerous 
family After her death she will be conveyed to Vaskuntha, 
and be reunited to her first husband 

‘Whoever dunng this night shall ocoupy himself 2n drawing 
the emblems of the chakra and sankha, which Vishnu carries 
in his hand, will obtain the remsion of his mna committed 
in former generations Whoever shall make 2 model of 
these two weapons with dough of rice flour, in several colours, 
shall recerve a much greater reward, for his sons and hig 
grandsons shall enjoy prosperity on earth, and ocoupy after 
their death a high place in V 
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If any one es httle of various colours in Vishnu’s 
temple he will eventually be again king of afine country 
if any one allows the cloths and flags that have been 
offered to Vishnu to flutter freely in the wind, he will receive 
pardon for al] his ens, however hemous they may have been 
Any one who places an umbrella over Vishnu’s head will be 
reborn rich and powerful, and will himself have the nght to 
use one 
To employ oneself dunng this same night in making a 
little house of flowers for Vishnu 18 46 meritorious a work as 
1f one had sacrificed a horse s hundred times over And if 
any one should make this house 1n cloth he will himself have 
8 house of bricks in Vatkuntha 
On the salagrama stone or on the image of Vishnu must 
then be poured some pancha amriia, that 1s to say milk 
melted butter, curds, honey, and sugar mixed together 
‘The image must then be adorned with rich stuffs and precious 
jewels, and a fan must be placed before it Having per 
med the sam kalpa, and purified by the sants yoga’ the 
five elements of which man 13 composed, the worshippers 
must fix ther thoughts on Vishnu, and, holding flowers in 
their hands, must meditate for some time on the perfections 
ofthe deity They must picture him to themselves in their 
mind’s eye a8 seated on a golden throne with his daughter 
by his casting around the effulgent hight that encircles 
him, having sometimes two and sometimes four arms To 
the cupectne Lord of the Universe must their homage be 


‘This act of meditatzon ended, the worshippers must offer 
him puja, beginuing with the Swagata , that 1s to say, they 
must aak the god whether be 18 1n good health, and a8 aC 
comphshed his journey safely 

ey will then present to him water to wash his feet, and 
to refresh hum after the fatigues of his journey They must 
say ‘God of Gods, receive this water to wash your feet, 
3t 1s pure and sweet, and will refresh you, and it will remove 
the dust which has covered you on your way’ 

They will then give hum water for rinsing out his mouth, 
and more water and flowers to put on his head , some milk, 
honey, and sugar, mixed together, to quench bis thirst , 

) See the description in the chapter on the Sandhya 
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and various kinds of food to satusfy his appetite It 19 thua, 
at intervals of three hours, that they must offer puja to 
Vishnu Everything that 1s offered to him must be the 
very best that can be Rrocured 

_amave already said that they must pass the night without 
closmg an eye for a moment , they mast spend 1 n danci 
and to the sound of musical instruments tes 
sufficient to repeat ‘Vishnu’s names, or even to hear them 
repeated, to obtain the remussion of all one’s sins and the 
accomplishment of all one’s desires It 18 considered a 
meritorious action even to go and look at who are 
spending the mght m the performance of pious exer- 
o1ses 


Great care must be taken on this holy day not to speak to 
any one who1s not a true worshipper of Vishnu Toaddress 
even one word to unbehevers would osuse Vishnu’s wor 
shy to lose all the benefit of their devotion. 

fe who on this day hears the sound of musical mstruments 

ed in honour of Vishnu and 1s not enchanted, 1s like a 

whenit hearsthevsna The pious man should dehght in 
listening toa symphony which 1s in itself capable of remasting 
sins, because it adds to the of the Lord of the Work 
He should yom im the santly of worshippers, when, 
they with one accord hasten to show their devotion and their 
weal their dances, songs, and hymns 1n honour of the 
great deity 
He who objects to such acts of worship 1s the greatest of 
suiners He who, while not actually disapproving, 
from taking part in them, and occupies himself instead with 
other matters, will be punished for his indifference by b: 
reborn as @ cock in another hfe He will be reborn dumb 
he does not contribute as much as ever he can towards the 
pomp and ceremony of the Pika dass 

Every kind of musical instrument must be played on that 
night, and in fact everything that 1s ble must be done 
to contribute to Vishnu’s pleasure 6 worshippers must 
walk round the image of the god severa] times in on , 
they must prostrate themselves before 1t, and from time to 
time they must pour milk upon its heed Each worshipper, 
at the conclunor of the ceremony, must give a present to 
the Brahmins in proportion to his means 
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Ordinary food may be taken on the twelfth day in the 
afternoon, but not before, on pam of forferting for a hundred 
generations all the blessings which should flow from these 
ceremonies * 

Those who faithfully observe the fast of the Hka das: in 
the manner described will make sure of salvation If any 
one has inlied a Brahm or a cow, taken away the wife or 
property of another, committed formication with the wife of 
his guru, drunk intoxioating liquors, caused abortion m a 
pregnant woman , all these and other sumular sins, no matter 
how numerous or hemous they may be, wilt be entirely ab 
solved by the fast of the Hka das:, and by sacrifices ofered 
to Vishnu on that day 


Such, in brief, 1s what Markandeya teaches ua 

Before leaving thia subject I ought to mention that the 
precepts contamed in these instructions are not strictly kept, 
except by a very small number of devotees The Eka das 
at 18 true, 18 kept as a holy day by Brahmins, and by all 
persons who have the right to wear the tmple cord and even 

yy a few Sudras of good position, but theyoontent themselves 
with «pending the day in performing 8 few religious rites and 
mm amusements Nevertheless they alt abstain from eating 
mie Towards evening, however, they have a meal com 
posed of cakes and fruit, which greatly modifies and simplifies 
the severity and length of the fast prescribed by the Vishnu 
purana 

APPENDIX Iii 

Swa-Ratrs, or Sivas Night 

‘THE feast of Sia Ratrs 1s celebrated with great ceremony, 
especially by the Siveites This is what we read mn the 
Skanda-purana on the subject — 

There 1s in Jambu-Duspa a large town known by the name 
of Varanasi, where dwelt a man belonging to the boys or 
hunteman caste, who was short of stature, very dark in com- 

lexion, and of a moet violent and passionate temper One 

yy when out hunting in the woods, as was his wont, he kilied 


4 ‘Thus 1s incorrect ‘Those who fast on the eleventh dey break ther 
fast before sunrise on the twelfth day —Ep 
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auch an enormous quantity of birds of ail kinds that he was 
hardly able to carry them, and was obliged to sit down and 
reat at almost every step Dusk was commg on while he 
was atill in the middle of a thick forest, and anxious not to 
Jose the spoil of his day’s hunting or to become a prey to the 
wild beasts that infested the place, he went up to a vepw? or 
mangoes tree, hung his game upon one of the branches, and 
chmbed up mto the tree, intending to spend the night there 

Now that mght pazpened to be the night of the new moon 
of the month of Phalguna (March), a time of year when dew 
falls heavily andthemghtsarechijy The hunter, benumbed 
with cold, tormented by hunger (for he had eaten nothing 
during theday),andhalf dead with terror, passed a very miser- 
able night At the foot of the tree was a agam and this 
circumstance proved to be the salvation of the hunter The 
discomforts that he was enduring obhged him to change his 
position frequently, end the shaking of the branches of the 
‘vepu' cal some drops of dew, together with some leaves, 
flowers, and fruit, to fall on the ingam This fortunate 
accident was sufficient to win Siva’s favour and to obtain 
for the hunter absolution for all hissins For Siva, to whose 
worship this mght was specially consecrated, was much 
gratified at the offering thus made to lus adored symbol 

and he ordained that he who had made it, involuntary 
though: 1s offering was, should be rewarded, and that hin 
Jong fast and attendant anxieties should be reckoned in 
Ins favour The hunter regasned his house the following 
morning and died a few days afterwards Yama, King of 
Hell, on hearmng of hs death, immediately sent his emissaries 
to secure him and bring him away But Siva, on hearing 
of this, also sent his own emissaries to oppose those of Yama 
and to claim the dead man Yama’s messengers declined 
to yreld, and violent quarre] ensued between them and the 
emussaries of Siva From insults they quickly proceeded to 
violence Siva’s party, the stronger, put the agents of 
Narake to flight, after severely pumshmgthem Thelatter, 
in shame bitterness, went and told their story to ther 
master, and to excite his wrath showed him the wounds 
that they had received in the combat Yama, beside him 

self with indignation, went at once to Kaslasa to make com 

+ It should be the ditez, not the repu —Ep 
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plaint to Siva im person At the gate of the deity’s e 
he found Nand, the prime mumster, to whom he 
the object of his visit, at the same time expreesing his sur 
prise that Siva should thus declare himself the protector of 
‘@ common boya, a hardened simner, whose trade necessitated 
the slaughter of many hving creatures 

* King of Hell,’ replied Nandi, ‘ 1t.1s true that this man has 
been ges enoer and that he has not scrupled to ahed 
blood, but before he died he, fortunately for himself, fasted, 
watched, and offered a sacnfice to thelingam during the mght, 
consecrated to Swa This meritorious action has obtained 
for him the remission of all his sins, the protection of Srva, 
and an honourable place m Karlasa’ 

‘When Yama heard Nandi’s words, he became thoughtful, 
and withdrew without uttering another word 

This xs the origi of the feast of Siva Rairs, or Night of 
Siva In commemoration of the fortunate boys the devotees 
of Siva spend the mght and the ding day in fasting and 
without sleep, entirely absorbed in worshipping the god, in 
offermg him sacrifices, and presenting him with the bitter 
leaves of the vepu! or margosa tree as neweddya, which they 
afterwards cat 


APPENDIX IV 
Roles of Conduct for Women dunng their Pernodieal Uncleanness 


‘WHEN a woman 1s 1n a state of periodical uncleanness, she 
18 isolated in some place apart, and may have no communi 
cation with any one during the three days that her defile 
ment 18 supposed tolast The first day she must look upon. 
herself as a Panah The second day she must consider 
herself as unclean as if she had killed a min The third 
day she 18 8u; to be in an intermediate atate between 
the two ones The fourth day she purifies herself 
by ablutions, observing all the ceremonies required on these 
cocasions Until then she must neither bathe nor wash any 
part of her body, nor shed tears She must be very careful 
not to kill any insect, or any other hving creature She 
Toust not mde on a horse, an elephant, or a bullock, nor 
travel in a pslanguin, & dooly, or a carnage She must 

* It should be the bilva, not the veps —Ep 
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not anout her head with oil, or play at dice and other games, 
or use sandalwood, musk, or umes of any kind She 
must not he ons bed orsleepdurimngtheday She must not 
brush her teeth or mnso out her mouth The mere wish to 
cohabit with her husband would be a serious min She 
must not think of the gods or of the sun, or of the sacrifices 
prada duetothem She1s forbidden to salute persons 
of high ri Tf several women 1n this unclean state should 
find themselves together in one place, they must not speak 
to or touch each other A woman in this condition must 
not go near her children, touch them, or play with them 
After hving thus in retarement for three days, on the fourth 
she must take off the garments that she has been wearing, 
and these must be immediately given to the washerman 
She must then put on a clean cloth and another over it, and 
go to the river to purify herself by bathing On her way 
there she must walk with her head bent, and must take the 
greatest care to glance at nobody, for her looks would defile 
any person on whom they rested When she has reached 
the river she must first enter the water and fill the copper 
vessel, or chembu, which she has brought with her from the 
house Then, returning to the bank, she must thoroughly 
cleanse her teeth, rinse out her mouth twelve times, and 
wash her hands and feet She must then enter the water 
and plunge twelve times nto it, immersing the whole of her 
ody e must take the greatest care while doing this 
not to look at any living soul, and to thia end each time her 
head rises above the water she must turn her eyes towards 
thesun On coming out of the water she must take a httle 
fresh cow dung, some tulass, and some earth These she 
must mix together in. a httle water, until they make a thn 
, and with this she must thoroughly rub her hands and 
feet and then her whole body After this ahe must re enter 
the water, and completely ummerse herself twenty four 
times When she again leaves the water she must rub 
herself over with saffron, and again dip three times in the 
water Then mixing saffron in 4 little water, she must 
drink some and pour the rest on her head, after which she 
niust put on a puro cloth freshly washed and the little 
bodice called ravias She may then paint the little round 
1ed mark on her forehead kunkuma and return home 
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On entering the house she must take special care that her oyes 
do not rest on her children, for they would thereby be ex 
to the greatest danger She must 1mmedhately send 
for 4 Brahmin purohtie so that he may complete her puri 
fication On his arnval this venerable person first plasty 
her thirty two rtalks of darbha grass, to make the nng 
called pavatrars, which he dips 1n consecrated water that 
he has ght with him The woman then takes another 
bath, drinks a little of the consecrated water, places the 
paviram on the ring finger of the mght hand, and dnnks 
some pancha gavia or some cow’s milk After these cero 
momes her purification 18 complete 


APPENDIX V 


Remarks on the Ongu of the Famous ‘Tumpl of Jagannath 


Tur Province of Ouissa, in winch the temple of Jagannath 

18 situated, 18 called in Hindu books Utkala dega Indra 
mena, say these books, reigned over the country Inflamed 
with desire to save his soul, the prince aaw with dismay that 
he had as yet done nothing which would ensure his happiness 
after death This thought troubled him exceedingly, and 
haconfided his antiety to Brahma with the Four Facea, who 
was his favourite divinity Brahma, bemg greatly touched 
Py whe eneere regrets and fervent piety of the prince, 
lnm one day 1n the following consolatory terms — 
“Cease, great king, from troubling thyself about thy 
future state , I will point out to thee a way of assuring thy 
salvation On the sea-coast isa country called Utkala desa, 
and therein nses the mountain sometimes called Nila and 
sometimes Purushottama, which 18 & yojana or three leagues 
mlength It 1 called by the latter name after the god who 
formerly took up his abode there This mountain 1s a holy 
lace, and the sight of st has the virtue of taking away sins 
former there was a temple of sohd gold upon st, 
dedicated to Vishnu This temple 2s still in exmstence, but 
has been buried in the sand cast up by the sea, which renders 
it nvimble at the present time tore this temple, cause 
ita ancient glory to be revived, renew the sacrifices which 
were formerly offered therc, and thou shalt thus enaure thy 

aelf a place of felicity after death’ 
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‘The king, Indra mena, dehghted with what he had heard, 
asked Brahms who was the founder of this magnificent 
temple, and where the exact spot was on which 1t had been 
built Brahma responded — 

‘It was thy ancestors, great king, who erected it in the 
preceding yuga, and who by this means procured for mankind 
the ineffable happiness of seeing the Supreme Being on this 
earth Go, then, and reclaim this venerable spot from 
oblivion , cause the deity to descend there anew, and thou 
shalt procure s similar happiness for the human race” 

* But how,’ agai asked the prince, ‘can I discover a 
temple which 18 completely buned in the sand, unless you 
yourself help me to find it ?” 

Thereupon Brahma gave him a few directions, and added 
that he would find, not far from the mountain of Nila, a 
tank wherem lived a turtle as old as the world, who would 
give him more definite particulars 

Indra mena thanked Brahma and at once set forth to 
fd the tank Hardly had he arrived on ita banks when 
a turtle of enormous size approached him, and asked who 
he was and what he wanted in that desert Place 

‘1 am,’ replied the prince, ‘ by birth a atriya and 
sovereign of a great kingdom, but the enormity of my sms 
and the remorse that I feel oppresa me and make me the 
most miserable of men iizehme with the Hour Tees has 
given me some vague information respecting @ hol: e 
near the mountain of Nila assumng me that I welt be 
able to obtam from you all the necessary directions to 
guide me in my search’ 

“I am dehghted, O prince,’ replied the turtle, ‘to have 
an opportunity of contmbuting to your happiness Un 
fortunately, however, I am unable to satisfy you upon all 
the points about which seek information, for my great 
age caused a parti Jeet of meniry yet the sees 
tions that I can give may, perhaps, be useful to you § Iti 

juite true that sm former da: ere existed a temple near 
the mountain of Nila, was famous for its wealth 
The God with Four Arms, the God of Gods, the Great 
Vishnu, had taken up his abode thero All the other gods 
Tesorted to 1t regularly to de him honour, and it was also 
a spot which they greatly affected for indulging in their 
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amours But for a long tame past the sand thrown up by 
the sea has covered this sacred pile, and the god, findmg 
that he no longer recerved the accustomed marks of respect, 
left 1¢ and returned to Vaskuntha All that I know 3s that 
this edifice is buned & yojana (three leagues} in this 
sandy eorl I have lost all trace of the site that 1t formerly 
oocoupied Nevertheless there 1s another and e certain way 
by mich you can discover it Go to the tank called 

‘kandeya , on its banks you will find a crow which has 
been. with ammortahty, and which can recail every 
thing that happened in the most distant times Go and 
inquire of 1t and you will obtam all the snformation you 
want’ 

The hastened to the tank Markandeya and there 
found eee which from ita extreme age had become 
quite white Prostrating himself before 1t, he yomed his 
hands in @ supphoating manner and said — 

‘0 crow, Ww) enyovest the gait of rammoctany | ou Bee 
before you @ king wi 10 18 & prey to the deepest leapair , 
and only you can comfort him | 

‘What,’ said the crow, ‘1s the cause of your sorrow * 
‘What can I do for you *’ 

*I will tell you,’ replied Indra mena , ‘ but do not hide 
from me, I »mplore you, anything that I want to know 
Tell me first of all, who was the firat king who ever ed. 
over this country, and what he did that was remarkable ?° 

The crow, well versed in ancient history, had no difficulty 
in satisfying the monarch, and answered in the following 


terms 

‘The first king of this country was called Chaturanana 
He had @ son called Visva Bahu, who in turn had a son 
called Indra-mena, a prince who, having always shown 
great devotion to Brahma with the Four Faces, was thought 
worthy after death to be admitted to the presence of the 
deity The reign of Chaturanana was 8 period of great 
he: He dealt with his subjects as a tender father 
deals with lis children Amongst the many praiseworth: 
acts which made his reign remarkable was one hy whi 
jus name will be for ever remembered It was he who had 
the honour and glory of inducing the God of Gods to come 
down to earth from Vaskuntha He built for hima dwelling 
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piace at the foot of the mountsin of Nila, a miagniticent 
temple, the wails of which were of massive gold, while tho 
interior was embelhshed with most precious stones Time, 
that universal destroyer, has respected this edifice, and it 
1s still sn existence perfectly uninyured But for a long 
time past 1t has been swallowed up by the sands of the sea, 
It 18 trae that the god who inhabited the sacred spot has 
ceased to dwell there, nevertheless, he could not entirely 
forsake s mountain that had once been consecrated by his 
presence, and he has taken up his abode there in the shape 
of a vepu or margosa tree e day the famous penitent 
Markandeya, who for many centuries did penance on this 
mountam, perceiving that this tree gave no shade, waa 
Toused to indignation, and breathing upon it he aally 
reduced it to ashes This tree, however, was Vishnu the 
Supreme Being, and consequently immortal The penitent 
could not, therefore, entirely destroy it, and the trunk stll 
remains The only thing that I do not know 1s the exact 
apot where this tree grew” 

Here Indra mena interrupted the crow, and asked if st 
could recogmze the spot where the temple stood The 
crow rephed in the affirmative So they both set out 
together to find the stte At the place where they stopped. 
the crow set to work to dig into the sand with his beak to 
the depth of a yojana, and at last succeeded in disclosing 
am its entirety the magnificent temple which had formerly 
been the abode of Narayana, the God of Gods Having 
shown it to the king, the crow covered it up agai as before 

The king, convinced of the truth of all that the crow 
had told him, and enraptured at having found that for 
which he had been seeking so earnestly, questioned hin 
gosde as to what steps he should take to restore to itt 

former state of splendoan and fame a place which had 
‘been 80 venera’ 

* What you now ask of me’ the crow replied ‘1s beyond 
my province Go and find Brahma with the Four Faces, 
and he will tell you how to accomphsh your desire’ 

Indra mena followed this advice He again sought 
Brahme, and having offered him worship scveral times, 
he sad — 

‘T have now seen with my own eyes near the mountem 

aad 
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Nila that superb temple which was formerly the abode of 
the it Vishnu, am come to consult you, great god, 
on the course that I should pursue m order to rekindle in 
the heart of the people the holy fervour which this sacred 
place ins) 1m former times If I build 8 town, what 
name ehall I give to xt? Vishnu, I know, will return and 
honour the place with his presence under the form of the 
trunk of a tree, but how will he come, and what saonfices 
and offerings must be made to him? Deign to enlighten 
me, t god, and help me 1n this difficulty ’ 

‘To accomphsh the praiseworthy object that 1s m thy 
mind,’ said Brahma, ‘thou must erect a new.temple on 
the very spot where the old one 2s now buned Thou 
shalt gave xt the name of Smdehul It 18 not necessary to 
make it as costly as the former one, because the present 
inhabitants of the country, reduced to great > 
would remove it piecemeal, thy labour would be lost 
It need only be built of stone In order to provide the 
necessary accommodation for the crowd of devotees who 
will visit it, thon must build near the temple » town which 
will receive the name of Purnshottama 6 moment the 
work 18 finished the trunk of a tree, that 28 to sa’ 
humself, will appear on the seashore Tins thou must 
remove with much pomp and ceremony into the new 
temple The iter Visvakarma will come and work 
at it, and wall f 30 mito the fans anid form of the pod 
‘Thou shalt place beside this god hus mster Subadra his 
brother Balarama Thou must offer sacrifices to the god 
day and mght, but especially in the morning, at noon, and 
w the evemng This will be a sure and certain means of 

for thyself, and for all those who follow thy 
example, a place in Vaskuntha, the Abode of Bhss As 
Vishnu will not be able to consume the enormous quantity 
of food that will be offered to him as nes by the 
multitude of his devotees, men may therein & means 
of purifying themselves and obtaining the remismon of their 
sins by eating the remnants Hay 28 he who shell 
seoure for himself the smallest parinte, for he will cer 
tainly go to Vaskuntha after death To give thee some 
idea of the inestamable value uf the remnants of Krishna’s 
food, let me tell thee that if by accident or madvertence 
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some fragments should fall to the ground, the very gods 
themselves would strive for them, even sf the dogs had 
already devoured a portion In short, xf a Pariah were to 
take some rice destined for Krishna from the mouth of 
& dog and put 1t mto that of a Brabmun, this rice would be 
80 pure, and would possess so many virtues, that 1t would 
immedutely purify that Brahmin The 8 Lakehmi 
cooks and prepares the food destimed for , and the 
goddess Annapurm: waits upon mm «= A on of the tree 
kalpa will come down from Swarga take root in the 
centre of thy new city Thou knowest that this tree is 
immortal, and that thou hast only to ask 1¢ for what thou 
desirest to be sure of obtaming it The mere sight of the 
temple that thou art about to erect will be sufficient to 
procure mestimable blessings Even to be beaten with 
sticks there by the priests who serve the temple will bo 
reckoned of peculiar merit Indra, and the gods who 
follow in his train, will come and hve in thy new city, and 
will be company for the Knshna The ade of the city 
which faces the sea be much more sacred than the 
other parts Those who live on this side of xt will daily 
Morease in virtue The sand which the sea deposits there 
thou shalt call kanaka, or gold dust Any one who shall 
die on this sand will assuredly go to Varkuntha This, 
pnnce, 18 my answer to thy requests Go at once and 
execute all my commands the meantime Vishnu, under 
the guise of the tree which 1s to form the trunk of which 
T have spoken, will grow and become fitted for the purpose 
for which it 1 destaned * 

Indra mena, having offered thanks to Brahma, set about 
to obey him The temple and the new city were built 
with the utmost celenty Yet when the work was com- 
pleted the god did not appear This delay began to cause 
the prince some uneasiness, when one day, having risen 
very early, he perceived on the seashore the trunk of 
the tree for which he was so mpatiently He 
prostrated himself several times before 1t with lis face 
to the ground, and im the fullness of hw joy cred ‘O 
happiest day of my life! I uow have certain proofs that 
I was born unde a lucky star, and that my sacrifices have 
been pleasing to the gi Nothing can equal the happi 
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ness that I derive from this , for with my own eyca I see 
the Supreme Being, him whom the most favoured and the 
most virtuous men are not permitted to see’ 
Having thus to the trank of the tree these 
iminary acts of worship, the king put himself at the 
ead of a hundred thousand men, who marched to the new 
deity and placed him on their shouldera He was thus 
removed to the temple with the greatest pomp 
‘The famous carpenter, Visvakarma, speedily arrived and 
undertook to carve the face and figure of the god Krishna 
on the tree which had just been depomted in the temple 
He promued to finish the work in one might, but only on 
condition that no one looked on while he performed hw 
task A mngle inquisitive glance, he said, would be suffi 
cient to make him abandon 1t, never to return 
This was agreed upon, and Visvakarma at once set to 
work As he made no noise about st, the king, who was 
1m @ constant estate of anxiety, rmagined that he had run 
away and was not gomg to fulfil his promise , 80 to make 
sure, he crept say up to the temple and peeped through 
the cracks in the door To his great delight he saw the 
carpenter qmetly at work, ro he retired at once But 
Visvakarma had caught sight of him, and, angered at this 
breach of confidence, he the work as it was, roughly 
hewn out, with only an indistinct indication of a human 
form And so the trunk of the tree remained much as it 
was 1n its onginal state, and just ag st may be seen at tho 
present day 
Indra mena was vexed at this untoward occurrence, but 
in spite of 1t the tree trunk became hi god, and he gave it 
his daughter in ma , the wedding being celebrated 
with the utmost magnificence 
This, then, 1s the history of the foundation of the city of 
tama, now called Jagannath, and of the tree 
trunk which 14 worshipped under the name of Jagannathe, 
or Lord of the Unrverse 
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APPENDIX VI 
Trt by Ordeal —Its Different Forms 


Wuen the evidence against a man accused of either 
a civil or cnminal offence 1s not sufficiently strong to 
convict him, the Hindus often have recourse to tnal by 
ordeal, this method of setthng doubtful cases bemg & 
regular part of ther yudicial system The principal ordeals 
are those by scales and weights, by fire, by water, and by 
powion? The following are the rules to be observed The 
months of Chetira, Vaseaka, and Margasiwa (April, May, 
and December) are the most favourable for ordeals, though 
that of the scales can take place at any time when there 18 
not too much wind = The ordeal by fire should be practised 
during the rainy season, that by water in the hot weather 
and in autumn, that by poison in winter and in foggy 
weather If careful attention 1s not paid to these points 
grave errors are hable to occur An ordeal which took 
place at an unfavourable moment would be of no assistance 
i ascertaining the truth The accused who 1s to be tried 
by ordeal Desperce himself by fasting and ablutions He 
then goes to a Brahmin purohida, explains the circumstances 
of the case, and receives his advice and instruction After 
this he offers a sacrifice to all the Brahmins present, asks 
for their assrvadam (blessing), and then apeaks as follows — 
‘Say that this day shall be a fortunate one for me, a day 
of virtue, a day on which it will be recognized that I am 
inocent of the crime of which I am accused, a day on 
which I shall recesve many blessings ’ 

To tlis the Brahmuns reply three times — 

‘May this day be a fortunate one for thee, » day of 
virtue, @ day on which thy mnocence will be proved, a day 
on which thou shalt recerve many blessings ” 


1 ‘There are ten forms of trial by ordeal —Twia, ‘the balance” 
Agns, fire , Jala, water , Vstha,‘ , Koea, ‘drinking water 
m which an idol has been washed wa ejecting chewed rice 
grams’ Tapta macho * ‘8 masha weight of gold out of heated 
oil”, Phala, ‘holdmg « hot "Dharma dharmd, * drawing 
conoesled images of Virtue and Vice ont of & vessel filled with earth 
Zudas, “holding the leaves of holy bent Huw holy basil 1 peered to 
ubou —Ep 
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This prehminary ceremony, which 1s called the sash 
vassa, beng ended, they komam in honour of the 
mane planeta The scales are then brought n Over them 
asa little white flag, and « stake 1s driven into the ground 
to support them The purohsa presiding over the cere 
mony takes a vessel contamimg water, rice, and flowers, 
and turning towards the east, says — 

‘Godless of Vitae” approach tus place 

eas. irtue, a] this , come near, 
accompamed by the eight divine guarduans of the eight 
comers of the world, and by the gods of wealth and of 

He offers puja to the goddess of Virtue, then turmng 
auccessively to the eight principal points of the globe, he 


says — 
To the east, “Glory to Indra '’ (the king of the gods) 
To the south, ‘ Glory to Yama’ (the Hindu Pluto) 
To the west, ‘Glory to Varuna'’ (the Hindu Neptune) 
To the north, ‘Glory to Kubera'’ (the Hindu Plutus) 
To the south east, ‘Glory to Agm '’ (fire) 
To the south west, ‘Glory to Nairuta '’ (the Chief of the 


) 

To the north west, ‘Glory to Vayu '’ (the wind) 

To the north east ‘Glory to Isana '’ (the Destroyer) 

He then offers puja to these eight deities He also offers 
at to the eight gods of wealth, to the twelve suns ', to the 
twelve Ri to the sixteen mothers, to Ganesha, and 
finally to the eight winds’ He offers to Virtue the lesser 
Lag that 18 to say, sandalwood, flowers, incense, a lamp 


Then follows the homam The fire having been con 
seorated and purified by the purchsia according to Vedic 
nites, and the gayairs mantrom having been recited, they 
throw into the fire a hundred and eight, or twenty eight, 
or at least eight pieces of the wills tree, dipped in & mixture 


1 The three worlds, called the sriloba when spoken of collectively, are 
Awarga, Bhe loka, ond Paiala—heaven, earth, and hell —Dvzors 
+ Mitea 1 one of the most common names for the sun It us aleo the 
nawe for thin luminary, whieh peculianty strikes me aa note- 
worthy —Dusois 
aoa Shene. sexi these ts one, ceed envma, which, T think is 
also noticing —Dvso1s 
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of butter and mce At thw juncture presents must be 
given to the Brahms 

Then the acoused, who must be fasting and be weanng 
very damp clothes, 1s placed on that side of the scale which 
18 the weat They then put bricks and darbdha 

raga on the other side until a perfectly yust balance has 
feen obtamed The accused then leaves his scale and 1s 
sent to form his ablutions without taking off his gar 
ments this interval the purohwe wntes m two 
jnes of equal length, and each contaiming an equal number 
of letters, the manfram of which the following 1s a transla 
tion — 

‘Sun, moon, wind, fire, Swarga, earth, water, virtue 
Yama, day, mght, dusk, and dawn, you know this man’s 
deeds, whether the accusation 1s true or false’ 

He then specifies below the offence which the acoused 
18 supposed to have committed This writing must not be 
in black ink , ink of some different colour must be used. 

The purohsta places the wniting on the head of the 
accused, and addresses the scales in these words —‘ Scales, 

‘ou know everything that 18 m the hearts of men, you 
ow their vices and their virtues What escapes man’s 
perspioacity 16 not hndden from you Behold a person who 
18 accused of s omme of which he declares himself to be 
imnocent, and who desires to prove his mnocence to the 
public If he 1s not guilty, justice demands that you 
should mce in his fevour 

The duty of watching the movements of the scales must 
be left neither to @ religious recluse, nor yet to a person of 
doubtful honesty The former would be too hkely to be 
influenced by compassion, the latter would not ‘scruple 
to trifle with his conscience A Brahmin of tried wisdom 
and virtue 1s therefore chosen to fill the office, and he in 
hs turn makes this speech to the scales — 

* Soales, the gods have appomted you to dispense justice 
to mankind and to reveal truth Show it, therefore 
on this occasion , and if the man you are about to try 1s 
really guilty, do not allow him to preserve lis equhbrium, 
but make the weight of his sm turn the scale against him 

e purchia the accused again in the sales 
He chants five times a stanza suitable to the occasion = If 
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the scale on which the accused 1s standing forthwith drops, 
he 18 declared guilty , 1 the contrary is the case, he 
declared innocent If the ecales remam equal, he 1 con 
sidered to be partially guilty , and if the rope breaks, he 
1s reckoned altogether guilty 

The ceremony, as usual, terminates with a dietrbution 
of presents to the assembled Brahmins 

the ordeal by fire they first of all draw eight circles 

on the ground, each sixteen fingers in diameter, leaving the 
Bame amount of space between each Fire 18 the presiding 
us of the first circle Varuna, the wind, Yama, Indra, 

‘ubera, the moon, and Savitru preside over the seven 
others 

These eight circles are arranged in two parallel Lunes 
A ninth, placed by itself, 18 dedicated to all the gods Aj 
the circles are punfied by bemg smeared over with cow 
dung, on the top of which they scatter darbha grasa They 
then offer puja in turn to the deity presiding over each 
earcle 

Meanwhile the person about to undergo the ordeal bathes 
without removing Ins clothing, and while still quite wet 

laces himself in the first circle of the hne on the west mde, 
face towards the east They then dip his hands into 
wheat flour mxed with curdled milk, and cover them over 
with seven Jeaves of the aswatia tree, seven leaves of chons, 
and seven stalks of darbha grass 

A blacksmith then heats a small iron rod in the fire to 
a red heat The rod should be about eight inches long, 
and the weight of fifty rupees Then the places 
some fire purified according to the rites of his Veda to the 
south of the mnth circle and performs the homam He 
mvokes the goddess of Virtue in the same words ae those 
used in the ordeal by scales He throws the red hot iron 
into water, and after 1t has been re heated to the same 
degree, he speaks as follows — 

* Fire, you are the Four Vedas, and as such I offer you 
homam You are the countenance of all the goda, and you 
are also the countenance of all learned men You take 
suny. ail our sins, and that 1s why you are called pure and 
purifying I am the greatest of sinners, but I have the 
happiness to see you Punfy me from all my sms, and sf 
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this man who 1s about to undergo this ordeal 1s really 
innocent, refram for lus sake from making use of your 
natural power of burnng, and do nm no harm’ 

He finishes his discourse by domg homage to the power 
which this element possesses of penetrating into the inmost 
recesses of the human heart and discovering the truth 
Then he says — 

‘Glory to the three worlds!’ and finally pronounces 
this evocation ‘O fire, come near' come near and stay 
here! stay here!’ and he offers puja The accused places 
himself in the first circle, and the purohia, taking up the 
bar of hot iron with some tongs, says again ‘O fire, you 
know the secrets of men! reveal the truth to us on this 
occasion t’ At the same moment he puts the red hot 1ron 
on the hands of the acoused, who then, still keeping hold 
of the iron, runs over all the circles, in such a manner as 
to his feet alternately on all Arnived at the eighth 
circle he throws the iron into the nmth on to some straw, 
which should be set on fire by the contact, 

In the case of the dropping the iron before he 
has covered the whole distance, the trial would have to 
begin over again If, on an 1 tion of his hands, it a 
seen that the iron has not iny the skin, he 1s considered 
innocent An accidental burn on any other part of hia 
body would not count To make quite sure that contact 
with the red hot iron has produced no senmble effect on 
the skin, the accused 1s given some unhusked rice which 
he has to rub vigorously between. his hands to separate the 
grams from the husk = 

The prepara formahties for the ordeal water aro 
much the rainy the preceding ones For this they draw 
a single circle in which they place flowers and mcense 
Astake 1s also driven into a tank or a mver where the current 
18 not too strong Near this stake the acoused must place 
himself, the water bemg up to his waist The puroktia, 
with his face to the east, then speaks these words — 

‘Water, you are the life of all that has life, you create 
and destroy at will, you punfy everything, and we may 
always be sure to learn the truth when we take you for 
yudge_ Settle the doubtful question which now conceins 
us and tell us whether this man 19 guilty or not ’ 
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Some one 1s then told to go a certam distance and to 
return Durmg the time so occupied the accused must 
immerse himself completely, holding on to the bottom of 
the stake fixed close to him IE he raises his head above 
the water before the person returns, he 1s accounted guilty , 
af he comes up afterwards, he 1s declared innocent 

Té both accuser and accused are condemned to undergo 
the ordeal, they must both go under the water at the same 
time, and he who first comes to the surface to breathe 18 
considered ity belived Sack 

The ordeal poison. 18 preceded by all the usual cere- 
monies A httle powdered arsenio 1s mixed in some melted 
butter The purchita then says — 

‘ Powson, you are a harmful substance, created to destroy 
the guilty and impure You were vomited by the great 
anake Vasuk: to cause the death of guilty giants Behold 
@ person who 18 accused of a crime of which he declares 
himeelf to be innocent If in reality he 18 not guilty, 
divest yourself of your injurious quahties and become to 
um as amrsia (nectar)’ 

The accused then swallows the poison , and if, though 
he may feel unwell, he survives for three daya, he 1s pro- 
claumed innocent 

There are also several other kinds of tral by ordeal 
Amongst the number 1s that of boiling oil, which 13 mixed 
with cow dung, and into which the accused must plunge 
his arm up to the elbow , that of the snake, which conmsta 
in shuttmg up eome very poisonous anake in & basket, in 
which has placed a ring or a piece of money which the 
accused must find and brmg out with his eyes bandaged , 
af, n the former case, he 18 not scalded, and in the latter 
1s not bitten, his mnocence 18 completely proved 
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SOME 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


‘By rescumg from obscurity the final results of Abbé Dubois 4 
thirty years of observation and research, Mr Beauchamp will place 
the life-work of that great musionary in its true form before the world 
He also makes 3 considerable addition to our knowledge of Southera 
Tndie on the eve of British rule ’"—The Tomes 


‘Mr Beauchsmp hay not only rescued from oblivion the finuhed 
Mlacras MS, but he has performed the task of translator and editor 
with fidelity and aki! His footnotes are exactly what they should be, 
neither edding to nor tahing from the text, but explaining terms which 
inight otherwise puzzle the En, reader, and stat subsequent 
legislative action of the Government mn to the custome 
or practices deseribed by Dubois ’"—The Pall Mall 


“While in some degrees this is 2 new work, it may be best regarded 
ag an authoritative edition of x book that has become aimost.a standard 
authontv on Deccan manners and customs at the beginning of thus 
[the umneteenth] centur; —The Athenaeum 


*Mr Beauchamp s work is admirably done —The Spectator 


«Mr Beanchamp has earned bed agen of all for hus research ant 
the emmently able manner m which he has translated and edited tlis 
work so as to make st at last worthy of ite trolyremarkeble anthor — 
The English Hestorwal Revie 


‘With all ite extraordinary fullness of detail hs book 1s oo niereoting 
as it 18 instructive, and few who have once teken it up will fal to 
to the conclusion ’"—The Imperial Inatstwte Journal 


“A work of unusual im and standard value It 1s cheap at 
any pnee —The Anale Quarterly Remex 


+Mr Beauchamp has dove good service to the reading public and to 
the tation of the author fy now bhshing =a verbatim transla- 
tion of Dubous’s great work in ite revised form, elucidated by many 
ervellens noses stiggasted by the events of fis lest nereney [oun 0 
the researches of later writers, who have devoted their attention to 
o atudy of the manners and customs of the mhatntants of India — 
The Trmes of India 


‘Thia adturable translation of the Abbé Dubou’s remarkable work 
reflects the highest credit ou the sympathetse editor and sonotator ’"— 
The Bombay Gazette 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr Beauchamp, by his translation of the mvaluable work, hax not 
only rendered a great service to Indian hterature, but kas re] 
& Rerigus injustice to @ very remarkable man, who, by the failure of the 
authonties to publish Ins amended MS , was left for many years open 
to the undeserved charge of heving written with madeguate knowledge 
of his subject '—The Englishman ( itta) 


Téas e grand book, the most real book, perhaps, an which » student 

of Ini ca ft wha she fot Ene tea Tb. «book of lang 

tit is @ which every t have been written 
Sisterday The Madras Timea) Pe? ™® " 


Every one who wants to know the Hindus as they really are—the 
civihan, solder, merchant, scholar—ought to know something 
of the people with whom they must come in contact The young 
villian it specially to be made to master the Abbé’s book, aa it will 
help haan considerably im his public career The crowmng merit of hia 
work consists in this, thet it 18 @ first handbook wntten straight out of 

experience The Abbé Dubos studied the politioal con 
dition of the country in which he lived, and wrote most wisely about 


at If the Abbés fifth peragray pel been duly pondered on, it 
would have prevented the May ‘—The late Right Hon UF 
Grant Di pr, in Premdental 4 to the Boyal Htstorseal Socrety 


‘A work for which every Indologist and Ethnologist will he grateful 
—Prof WoWisrrrvire eit Nature . 


